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ORIGIN  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


CHAPTER  182,  LAWS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY.   SUBSTITUTE  FOB  8.  P.  88. 

Ah  act  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  of  said  Bureau,  and  to  define  his  duties 
and  tenure  of  office: 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  That 
there  is  hereby  created  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  a  Commissioner  thereof,  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter 
provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  and  biennially  thereafter,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Executive  Council,  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics;  the 
term,  of  office  of  said  Commissioner  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  in  each  even-numbered  year  and  continue  for  two  years  and  until  his' 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified;  and  said  Commissioner,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
discharge  the  same  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and  shall  give- 
bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  (92,000),  with  sureties  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official 
duties. 

Sec.  8.  Said  Commissioner  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $1,600  per  annum, 
payable  monthly,  and  necessary  postage,  stationery,  and  office  expenses,  the- 
said  salary  and  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  State  as  the  salaries  and  expenses, 
of  other  State  officers  are  provided  for.  He  shall  have  and  keep  an  office  in 
the  Capitol  at  Des  Moines,  in  which  shall  be  kept  all  records,  documents,, 
papers,  correspondence  and  property  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  shall  de- 
liver them  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  4.  Said  Commissioner  may  be  removed  from  his  office  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office;  and  any  vacancy  occur- 
ring at  any  time  may  be  filled  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  6.  The  duties  of  said  Commissioner  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  sys- 
tematize and  present  in  biennial  reports  to  the  Governor,  on  or  before  the 
16th  day  of  August  preceding  each  regular  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  State, 
especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  social,  educational  and  sani- 
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tary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  productive  industries  of  the  State;  and 
shall  as  fully  as  practicable  collect  such  information  and  reliable  reports 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  interests,  the  value  and  location  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing and  coal  productions  of  the  State,  also  sites  offering  natural  or 
acquired  advantages  for  the  profitable  location  and  operation  of  different 
branches  of  industry;  he  shall,  by  correspondence  with  interested  parties 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  impart  to  them  such  information  as 
may  tend  to  induce  the  location  of  mechanical  and  producing  plants  within 
the  State,  together  with  such  other  information  as  shall  tend  to  increase  the 
productions,  and  consequent  employment  of  producers;  and  in  said  bien- 
nial report  he  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bureau  since  the 
last  regular  report,  and  shall  compile  and  publish  therein  such  information 
as  may  be  considered  of  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed,  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
each  trade,  with  the  nativity  of  such  laborers,  mechanics'  and  apprentices' 
wages  earned,  the  savings  from  the  same,  with  age  and  sex  of  laborers  em- 
ployed, the  number  and  character  of  accidents,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
institutions,  where  labor  is  employed,  the  restrictions,  if  any,  which  are  put 
upon  apprentices  when  indentured,  the  proportion  of  married  laborers  and 
mechanics  who  live  in  rented  houses,  with  the  average  annual  rental,  and 
the  value  of  property  owned  by  laborers  and  mechanics;  and  he  shall  include 
in  such  report  what  progress  has  been  made  with  schools  now  in  operation 
for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  what  systems 
have  been  found  most  practical,  with  details  thereof.  Such  report,  when 
printed,  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages  octavo.  Five 
thousand  copies  thereof  shall  be  printed  and  bound  uniformly  similar  to 
the  reports  of  other  State  officers  as  now  authorized  by  law.  Said  reports, 
when  published,  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz.:  To  the  public  libraries 
in  the  State,  to  the  various  trade  organizations,  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal societies,  and  other  places  where  the  Commissioner  may  deem  proper 
and  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  furtherance  of  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses and  examine  them  under  oath  and  enforce  their  attendance  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  justice  of  the  peace;  said  wit- 
nesses to  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  are  now  allowed  witnesses  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  This  act,  being  deemed  of  immediate  importance,  shall  be  in 
force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the  Iowa  State  Regis- 
ter and  the  Iowa  State  Leader,  newspapers  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1884,  the  Governor  appointed,  and 
the  Executive  Council  confirmed,  E.  R.  Hutching  as  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics.       ' 
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PAET    I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


STATE  OP  IOWA, 
issiONBK  of  Labor 
DBS  MOHTBS,  August  1, 1886 

9 

Hon.  Btjbbk  R.  Sherman,  Governor  of  Iowa: 


Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  > 


Sir — In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating  this 
Bureau,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  First  Biennial  Report. 

The  work  being  entirely  new,  not  only  to  the  Commissioner,  but 
to  all  from  whom  information  has  been  gathered,  muoh  greater  diffi- 
culty has  been  connected  with  the  work  than  will  be  attached  to  it 
hereafter,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  some  whit  crude,  yet  interesting 
and  valuable  data  gathered,  and  herewith  presented,  will  be  an  in- 
centive  for  even  a  heartier  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  future,  than  that  already  so  cordially  and  generously  accorded. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  I  visited  similar  offices  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  gentlemen  in 
change,  Hon.  J.  S.  Lord  and  Hon.  Carrol  D.  Wright,  I  received  muoh 
valuable  aid  for  which  I  am  greatly  indebted.  The  meeting  in  Con- 
vention of  the  Commissioners  of  various  States  shortly  after  afforded 
me  very  great  help. 

On  my  return  to  the  office  I  immediately  undertook  the  work,  the 
result  of  which  is  now  presented  to  you.  At  first,  a  misapprehension 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  public — especially  among  the  labor  or- 
ganizations— to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  Labor  Bureau,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  very  feature  for  whioh  it  was  created,  namely — to  gather 
statistics  relative  to  labor.  It  was  by  very  many  supposed,  that  upon 
all  questions  of  strife  between  the  employe  and  employed;  of  wages, 
etc.,  the  Commissioner  was  to  become,  by  this  law,  the  arbitrator, 
and  in  him  was  vested  power  to  settle  all  disputes  of  this  character. 
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It  has  been  only  after  a  long  time,  most  extensive  correspondence, 
and  the  fullest  explanation  that  this  obstacle  to  the  work  has  been 
largely  overcome.    Even  yet  there  are  those  who  entertain  these  er- 
roneous ideas.    The  comprehensiveness  of  the  work,  as  embodied  in 
the  law  is  very  great.    Had  the  Bureau  been  established  some  years 
I  should  have  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts 
office,  and  selected  but  two  or  three  topics  from  the  vast  field  before 
me,  but  the  newness  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  expectancy  of   many 
(much  or  it  totally  unreasonable}  seemed  to  demand  that  as  much  of 
the  field  should  be  gone  over  as  possible.    Personal  collection  of 
data  would  have  been  more  successful,  but  eoonomy  led  me  from 
such  a  course.    The  office  has  already  reached  a  position  of  great 
value  to  the  State.  A  voluminous  correspondence  has  been  conducted 
with  Iowa  citizens,  and  with  those  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
Canada  and  across  the  sea.    It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, not  only  to  seek  information  by  this  correspondence  but  to 
impart  such  as  would  be  of  value  and  profit  to  this  State. 

In  making  investigations  into  the  great  questions  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  diversities  of  opinions,  and  the  multiplicity  of  theories 
seem  almost  overwhelming.  For  years,  the  ablest  thought  has  been 
oentered  upon  this  theme — the  real  relations  of  one  to  the  other — and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  wage- workers.  That  no  further  advancement 
has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  this  mighty  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  classes  represented,  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
faot  that  reliable  information  hoe  been  lacking.  The  highest  type  of 
thought  or  intellect  ifl  absolutely  barren  of  results  in  the  above  direc- 
tion, without  solid  facts  for  a  basis.  No  solution  of  this  question 
can  ever  be  attained  without  reliable  statistics  from  which  can  be 
evolved  reasonable  and  tangible  propositions.  Disasters  to  capital, 
men  deprived  of  work  by  closing  of  the  mine,  factory  or  workshop, 
or  by  their  own  volition,  based  upon  disharmony  between  employe 
and  employed,  can  only  be  averted  by  reasonable  logic,  founded  on 
statistical  facts,  at  once  positive  and  indisputable. 

To  this  end,  and  to  place  labor  and  capital  in  reciprocal  relations — 
their  true  positions — one  dependent  upon  the  other  for  healthful 
progression  and  harmonious  aotion  are  these  Bureaus  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics created.  A  large  number  of  returns  made  to  this  office  have 
been  incomplete;  others  have  been  palpably  unreliable.  These  have 
all  been  discarded  and  only  those  which  have  been  complete  and  be- 
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yond  question  truthful,  have  been  herein  compiled.    Suoti  only  are 

valuable  for  data. 

The  following  subjects  have  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner:  Labor  organizations,  co-operative  associations,  indus- 
trial education,  convict  labor,  arbitration,  conciliation  and  strikes, 
farm  labor  and  laborers,  schools  and  teachers,  wages  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing, savings,  homes,  etc.  of  working  men,  coal  screens  and  company 
stores  ("truck  system");  railroads  with  the  earnings,  hours  of  em- 
ployment, etc.  of  employes,  the  same  of  stores  and  factories,  and 
State  uniformity  of  text-books.  A  valuable  report  is  also  submitted 
prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  various  States,  the  same  being 
a  result  of  careful  examination  of  the  city  of  Pullman,  Illinois,  the 
ideal  as  well  as  the  real  home  for  working  men  and  women.  Other 
matter  will  be  found  of  local  and  general  interest. 

A  glance  at  the  law  creating  this  department  will  convince  one  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  contemplated.  To  completely  carry  it 
out  would  require  no  little  help  in  the  office.  The  means  given  the 
Commissioner — in  definite  terms— did  not  warrant  him  in  employing 
the  help  desired  and  needed.  A  clerk  is  absolutely  necessary  all  the 
time,  and  while  the  law  provides  for  "all  necessary  office  expenses," 
I  have  only  employed  clerical  aid  when  the  work  assumed  suoh  pro- 
portions as  to  insure  defeat  in  the  object  desired  had  I  not  so  done. 
Other  States,  regarding  the  work  as  of  great  value,  have  been  much 
more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  Iowa,  although  by  no  means  in  bet- 
ter condition  to  be  so.  For  instance:  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
ending  January  1,  1884,  paid  her  Commissioner  a  salary  of  $2,500, 

» 

chief  clerk,  $1,500,  and  gave  $5,000  to  the  Bureau  as  a  contingent  fund. 
The  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  are  in  demand  everywhere 
by  merchants,  mechanics,  laborers  and  manufacturers  alike. 

In  other  states  the  Bureaus  are  not  so  liberally  equipped  as  in 
Massachusetts,  yet  are  well  oared  for. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Commissioner  has  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year, 
necessary  assistants  and  $5,000  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  salary  of  the  Ohio  Commissioner  is  $2,000;  the-State  providing 
factory  inspectors  and  an  appropriation  for  various  bureau  expenses. 

In  Missouri  the  Commissioner's  salary  is  $2,000  per  year,  and  he  is 
given  regular  assistants,  mine  inspectors  and  $2,000  for  expenses. 

The  salary  of  the  New  York  Commissioner  is  $2,500;  he  has  a 
deputy  and  clerk  and  $5,000  for  expenses. 
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Michigan  gives  her  Commissioner  $2,000,  and  his  deputy  $1,500,. 
and  sets  aside  $5,000  per  year  for  expenses. 

The  salary  of  the  California  Commissioner  is  $2,400;  that  of  his 
assistant  $1,500,  and  he  is  given  $500  per  year  for  expenses  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  statute. 

Maryland  starts  her  Commissioner  out  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  and 
other  provisions. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Commissioner  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500.  He 
is  also  given  three  clerks  at  $1,400,  and  $2,000  for  expenses  outside 
of  postage,  printing,  etc. 

Illinois  is  composed  of  five  Commissioners  and  a  secretary. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a  definite  appropriation  as  a  contin- 
gent fund,  and  the  fact  that  the  office  has  been  conducted  upon  an 
economical  plan,  yet  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  report  will 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  department  is  already  of  real  practical 
value  to  the  State,  and  capable  of  mueh  greater  as  it*grows  in  years, 
and  deserving  of  liberal  support  by  the  State. 
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cate, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  The  Cigar  Makers'  Journal,  New  York  City; 
The  Yidette,  Washington,  D.  C;  The  Labor  Vindicator,  Bay  City,. 
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bIbo  indebted  for  marked  courtesies  shown  me.    Indeed  nearly  all 
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of  heartiness  that  I  am  unable  to  mention  many  whom  I  should  like 
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E.  R.  HUTCHINS, 

Commissioner. 
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PAET    II 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION— BLANKS  OF  IOWA 

BUREAU. 


BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JULY  1,  1886. 


8TATBS. 

NAME  OF  OFFICE. 

Year  estab- 
lished in. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

POST-OFFICE 

TITLE. 

NAME. 

ADDBE88. 

JuLaiSo*  •  •  •  • 

Penn 

Ohio .... 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

1869 
1872 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 

Chief. . 
Chief. . 
Com'r . 
Chief. . 
Com'r. 
Sec't'y. 
Chief. . 
Com'r . 
Com'r. 
Com'r . 
Com'r . 
Com'r . 
Chief. . 
Com'r . 
Com'r . 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Joel  B.  McCamant 
L.  McHugh 

0.  Kisehtitzky.... 

Wm.  A.  Peele,  Jr. 

C.  V.  R.  Pond 

Frank  A.  Flower . 
E.  R.  Hutchins. . . . 
Thos.  0.  Weeks... 

A.  T.  Hartley 

Frank  H.  Belton.. 

Boston. 

Harrisburg. 

Columbus. 

JN.  <J..... 

Missouri. 
Illinois.. 

Bureau  of  Stat  of  Lab.  &  Industries 
Bureau  of  Lab.  Stat,  and  Inspection 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Trenton. 

Jefferson  City. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Albany. 

San  Francisco. 

Lansing. 

Madison. 

Indiana . 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

N.Y 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Cal 

Mich.. .. 
Wis 

Bureau  of  Lab.  &  Industrial  Statl'cs 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Iowa .... 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Des  Moines. 

Md.  ..    , 

Conn 

Kansas.. 

Baltimore. 

Hartford. 

Topeka. 

*  Re-established. 

It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  these  Bureaus  have  been  established 
a  number  of  years,  and  their  usefulness  to  the  States  had  beoome  so 
apparent  that  a  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  was  deemed 
advisable,  and  the  first  convention  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1883,  at  whioh  the  following  States  were  represented: 

Massachusetts,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Pennsylvania,  by  Joel  B.  McCamant. 
Ohio,  by  Henry  Luskey. 
New  Jersey,  by  James  Bishop. 
Missouri,  by  H.  A.  Newman. 
Illinois,  by  John  8.  Lord. 
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The  session  lasted  two  days,  the  time  being  spent  in  discussing  the 
best  methods  of  pursuing  the  work  outlined  in  the  laws  creating  the 
various  Bureaus.  At  this  meeting  the  subjoined  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  meet  annually  upon 
the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  at  such  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  from  time 
to  time. 

Resolved*  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  State  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  report  with  recommendations  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Convention. 

Besolved,  That  the  Commissioners  confer  with  their  respective  delegations 
in  Congress,  to  procure,  if  possible,  land  grants  to  the  several  States  similar 
to  the  grants  to  agricultural  colleges  for  the  establishment  of  manual  or 
training  schools. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  report  at 
the  first  annual  Convention,  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Convention  of  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

The  second  Convention  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Ex- 
change, in  the  city  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  June  0,  1884,  and  continued 
three  days.  Occurring  so  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  writer, 
it  presented  a  rare  opportunity  for  profit  to  him,  and  one  which  he 
gladly  improved.  At  this  meeting,  upon  the  call  of  States,  the  follow- 
ing were  found  to  be  represented: 

Massachusetts,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Pennsylvania,  by  Joel  B.  McCamant. 
Ohio,  by  Henry  Luskey. 
New  Jersey,  by  James  Bishop. 
Missouri,  by  H.  A.  Newman. 
Illinois,  by  John  S.  Lord. 
New  York,  by  Chas.  F.  Feck. 
Michigan,  by  John  W.  McGrath. 
Iowa,  by  E.  R.  Hutchins. 
Maryland,  by  Thos.  C.  Weeks. 

Mr.  McCamant,  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  suggesting  the  best  methods  for  the 
collection  of  statistics,  submitted  the  following: 

At  our  last  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  best  methods  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  present  the 
results  to  this  Convention.     In  compliance  therewith,  as  chairman  of  the 
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committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  your  re- 
spectful consideration: 

Having  had  but  one  year's  experience  in  the  labor  and  methods  of  collect- 
ing statistics,  I  can  speak  from  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  compilation 
of  one  report  only.  In  the  preparation  and  compilation  of  that  report  I  de- 
pended on  the  blank  or  circular  system  almost  entirely.  The  chief  merit  in 
this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  method  at  present 
possible  in  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  necessary  in  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  such  information  as  the  laws  governing  the 
bureau  or  statistics  require. 

The  blank  or  circular  system  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  compels  the 
bureau  to  propound  questions  to  a  witness  with  whom  he  has  no  personal 
relations,  and  of  whom,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  has  no  personal 
knowledge.  If  the  witness  be  a  willing  one,  he  often  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  questions  propounded,  and  his  misapprehension  leads  to  an- 
swers which  are  either  totally  at  variance  with  or  repugnant  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  question.  If  the  witness,  from  any  cause,  be  an  unwilling  one, 
he  answers  the  least  important  questions  only,  thereby  necessitating  the 
sending  by  the  bureau  to  him  of  a  duplicate  blank,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
minder of  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  many  cases  the  persons  to  whom  blanks  are  furnished  answer  the  ques- 
tions fully,  but  fail  to  return  the  blanks  until,  as  they  think,  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  render  them  worthless.  If  the  blank  system  is  to  be  pre- 
served, it  should  be  made  efficient  by  the  passage  of  stringent  laws,  enlarg- 
ing and  unmistakingly  defining  the  coercive  powers  of  the  Bureau  when 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  collection  of  statistics.  The 
important  point  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  is  that  they  be  reliable.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  blank  system  is  that  you  cannot  prove 
that  they  are  not  reliable.  Doubtless,  the  best  and  only  reliable  method 
would  be  found  in  the  taking  of  a  state  census  at  such  times  as  would  make 
it  follow  within  five  years  next  after  the  taking  of  the  United  States  census. 
If  this  were  done,  and  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis 
tics,  there  would  then  exist  a  basis  upon  which  the  Bureau  could  judge  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  returns  made  to  it.  In  the  matter  of  obtaining  in- 
formation regarding  the  social  condition  of  the  wage  classes,  and  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  child  labor,  to  the  hours  of  labor,  or  to  any  of  the  economic 
questions  which  daily  furnish  food  for  discussion  and  consideration,  it 
would  be  proper  and  wise  for  the  legislature  to  authorize  and  empower  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  one  particular  subject- 
matter,  and  report  back  to  the  legislature  the  results  of  its  investigations. 
But  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  such  information  should  be  gath- 
ered by  special  agents,  instead  of  by  means  of  blanks. 
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WORK   OP  THE   CONTENTION. 

The  Exeoutive  Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Convention,  suggested  that  the  following  topics  be 
included  in  the  discussions  of  the  Convention: 

1st.  As  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  National  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
of  Labor  at  Washington. 

2d.  The  importance  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cox,  with  reference  to  the  State  censuses  to  be  taken  in  1886. 

3d.  As  to  the  advisability  and  practability  of  preparing  uniform  sched- 
ules as  a  basis  for  obtaining  labor  and  industrial  statistics  in  the  different 
States  where  bureaus  have  been  established. 

4th.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  manual  training  in  our  public 
schools. 

James  Bishop, 
John  W.  McGrath, 
Charles  F.  Peck, 

Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  equipment  of 
labor  statistical  bureaus,  submitted  the  following:    * 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  last  Convention  to  consider  the  matter 
of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
have  attended  to  their  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  best  organiza- 
tion of  a  Bureau  consists  of  a  chief  officer,  a  secretary  and  a  chief  clerk,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  officer,  and  such  additional  force  as  circumstances 
may  require,  but  under  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  chief  officer. 

The  chief  value  of  statistics  is  to  be  found  in  their  preservation  for  'com- 
parison on  a  uniform  basis  and  under  the  continuity  of  the  system  which 
comes  from  one  mind.  A  numerous  commission,  or  a  chief,  and  a  deputy 
not  under  the  control  of  the  chief,  eannot  work  with  that  singleness  of  pur- 
pose essential  in  statistical  undertakings.  For  this  reason  we  recommend 
the  simple  organization  indicated. 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Henry  Luskey, 
Jakes  Bishop, 

Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion: 

Beeolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  a  National  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  should  be  created. 
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By  Mr.  Wright: 

The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  Convention  shall  be  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form;  the  cost  of 
fluch  publication  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Bureaus,  and  each  Bureau  shall 
be  supplied  with  twenty-five  copies  thereof.  Extra  copies  shall  be  supplied 
the  various  Bureaus  at  cost. 

By  Mr.  Bishop: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Convention  to  encourage  every  at- 
tempt upon  the  part  of  the  employers  of  labor  to  advance  the  social,  educa- 
tional and  moral  condtion  of  the  employed;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  informed  that  the  city  of  Pullman,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  furnishes  a  noble  example  of  practical  scientific  work  in  this  direc- 
tion; therefore 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  ar- 
range for  a  visit  by  the  members  of  this  Convention,  early  in  October  next, 
to  the  said  city  of  Pullman,  with  the  view  of  making  a  careful  examination 
into  the  character  of  the  work  which  we  learn  has  there  been  put  in  opera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company. 

By  Mr.«McGrath: 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  a  system  of  manual 
•or  industrial  education  should  be  adopted  in  our  higher  schools. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  formu- 
late a  series  of  questions  to  cover  the  varied  subjects  of  investigation  con- 
templated by  the  law  in  governing  the  several  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
in  the  United  States,  and  report  the  same  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention at  Pullman  City  for  their  consideration. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  in  accordance  therewith: 
Messrs.  Peck,  Weeks,  Hutchins,  Bishop,  and  McGrath. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Resolved,  That  the  best  interests  of  the  State  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  La- 
bor and  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the  country  demand  that  such  a  Bureau 
should  be  administered  without  reference  to  political  influence,  and  that  all 
officers  of  such  bureaus  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  for  statistical 
work,  and  not  on  account  of  allegiance  to,  or  services  rendered,  any  party. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

By  Mr.  McGrath: 

Besolved,  That  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward  be  requested  to  prepare  and  furn- 
ish to  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  a  synopsis  of  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  manual  training  school  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  as  outlined  by 
him  in  the  address  made  to  the  Convention  last  evening. 
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By  Mr.  Wright: 

Valid,  That  the  Secretary  print  500  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Convention,  at  the  expense  of  the  Convention,  and  supply  du- 
plicate copies  to  the  leading  newspapers  in  all  States  not  having  Bureaus  of 
Statistics. 

THE   ST.   LOUIS   MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

under,  charge  of  Prof.  Woodward,  was  visited  by  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  a  description  of  this  institution  appears  later  in 
this  report.  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  of 
Columbia,  addressed  the  Convention,  and  the  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  his  address: 

LABOR  ANE  STATISTICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FARM. 

Accurate  statistical  facts  are  to  become  the  measure  of  the  development 
of  individual  industries  and  of  the  world's  progress.  The  children  of  the 
thinking  few,  industrial  statistics  are  not  appreciated  by  the  masses,  whom 
they  are  intended  toLbenefit.  They  are  positive  industrial  forces,  teaching 
the  time,  direction,  and  method  of  action.  Accurate  information  gives  not 
only  a  skillful  but  a  bold,  energetic  policy. 

The  products  of  agriculture  are  the  supporters  of  life,  and  the  parents  of 
all  of  the  arts;  hence  agricultural  statistics  are  the  most  important  of  all 
statistics.  They  inform  the  producer,  as  well  as  the  speculator,  of  crop 
prospects,  and  leave  the  fruits  or  profits  of  labor  in  the  producers'  hands, 
where  they  are  of  the  most  good  to  civilization.  As  nations  in  the  world's 
commercial  system  are  no  longer  isolated  units,  statistics  should  be  gath- 
ered on  an  international  scheme.  Your  organizations  are  concerned  with 
the  labor  and  with  the  productive  industries  of  the  State.  In  the  ampli- 
tude of  your  field  I  propose  to  discuss  the  labor  problems  of  the  farm  in 
their  relation  to  the  social  and  material  development  of  husbandry, 

THE  WAGS  LABOBEB. 

The  industrial  revolution  of  this  century,  which  has  created  new  social 
and  material  systems,  has  assisted  less  the  farm  laborer  than  it  has  the 
wage  laborer  of  any  other  important  industry.  The  farm  itself,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  labor,  has  suffered  a  positive  loss.  Labor-saving  machinery,  in  its 
division  of  labor  into  piece  work,  and  railroads  have  necessitated  centers* 
Mechanism  has  shortened  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  its  centers  has  created 
a  social  life  attractive  to  labor.  But  expansion  of  labor-saving  machinery 
on  the  farm  has  forced  the  laborer  to  seek  other  employment.  The  more 
spirited  farm  laborer  has  sought  the  schools,  libraries,  and  social  opportuni- 
ties of  the  town,  The  barshare  plow,  requiring  three  to  four  men  per  acre 
a  day  of  plowing,  has  given  place  to  the  sulky  plow,  asking  for  but  one  man 
per  day  for  three  acres  of  plowing.    The  corn  planter  has  replaced  ten  men; 
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the  mower,  four  to  five;  the  reaper,  ten  men;  and  so  on  for  other  field  oper- 
ations. The  Titan  strides  of  agriculture  are  revealed  in  the  annual  produc- 
tions of  farm  mechanism,  amounting  to  $68,940,486  for  1880.  Corn  planters 
numbered  68,991;  grain  drills,  43,222;  grain  sowers,  20,289;  cultivators  and 
harrows,  446,054;  plows,  1,326,123;  harvesters,  25,737;  reapers,  35,327;  reap 
era  and  mowers  combined,  54,920;  mowers,  72,090;  rakes,  95,625;  potato 
diggers,  83,453;  and  corn  huskers,  44,370. 

All  farm  machinery  and  implements  are  covered  by  35,960  patents,  mark- 
ing a  movement  unparalled  by  any  age,  or  by  any  other  industry.  Our  ex- 
ports mark  the  increased  power  of  the  laborer  on  the  farm.  Those  of  agri- 
culture are  77  per  cent  of  our  entire  exports,  and  amounted  to  $619,269,499 
for  1883.  Within  a  half  century  they  have  gone  up  from  little  over  $4,000,- 
000  annually.  The  remark  of  Socrates  that  uagriculture  is  the  mother  and 
nurse  of  all  the  industries,"  is  no  mere  sentiment  for  American  application. 

When  our  population  numbered  80  per  cent  of  farmers  we  exported  little. 
In  .1860  it  was  51  per  cent  only  engaged  in  agriculture;  in  1870, 47.85  per 
•cent;  and  in  1880  but  44.1  per  cent  of  all  workers  were  fanners.  But  with 
the  decrease  of  the  ratio  of  farms  and  farm  laborers  in  ratio  to  population 
lias  come  an  increase  of  products  for  exportation.  Sir,  agriculture  has 
been  no  laggard,  but  challenges  our  admiration.  It  has  measured  the  ad- 
vance of  social  and  industrial  progress  through  the  labor  its  better  methods 
have  given  to  the  arts.  Within  a  lifetime  it  has  given  one  half  its  former 
ratio  of  workers  to  other  callings.  Headless  and  heartless,  this  farm  mech- 
anism has  sent  to  the  town  the  best  farm  labor  to  occupy  positions  of  minor 
trust  and  to  satisfy  its  gregarious  instincts  in  society.  This  impulse  has 
been  aided  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  farm  labor  and  its  certain 
long  hours  of  labor.  Seven  months  of  sun  to  sun  labor,  followed  by  five 
months  of  intermittent  and  uncertain  labor,  with  its  saloon  companionships 
in  hours  of  idleness,  has  been  demoralizing  to  farm  labor.  Such  laborer, 
boarded  in  the  family  of  the  farmer,  is  a  burden  to  the  wife  and  often  a 
moral  pest  to  the  children.  The  old  polity  has  been  wrecked  and  a  new 
will  secure  the  best  labor  of  the  day;  in  my  experience,  by  the  cottage  home 
for  the  laborer  on  the  farm  and  for  his  family,  with  a  garden,  a  cow,  pig, 
newspaper  and  steady  employment  by  the  year.  These  bind  labor  to  the 
farm  and  to  its  interests.  The  system  of  farming  that  distributes  labor 
over  the  year  is  the  most  profitable.  Landed  interests  are  deeply  concerned 
in  securing  good  labor  against  the  seductive  influence  of  the  town,  and  does 
not  want  the  nerveless  labor  the  latter  refuses.  Good  homes,  regular  labor, 
and  stated  hours  will  secure  it,  as  experience  teaches.  It  also  induces  con- 
servatism in  the  laborer.  He  is  never  a  striker,  and  property  finds  no  enemy 
in  his  person.  Mechanism  has  rendered  the  barbarism  of  extreme  long 
days  of  labor,  peculiar  to  the  farm,  unnecessary.  Indeed,  ten  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  normal  capacity  to  work,  when  faithfully  applied. 

The  diversity  of  farm  operations  requires  more  tact  and  the  executive 
faculty  better  developed  in  the  farm  laborer  than  in  the  labor  of  any  other 
industry;  hence  education  of  the  farm  laborer  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  education  of  any  other  class  of  laborers.    I  have  handled  upon  three 
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large  farms  four  distinctive  classes  of  farm  labor,  and  must  unequivocally 
indorse  the  educated  farm  laborer.    He  has  clearer  views  of  the  just  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor,  and  is  not  only  a  less  captious  but  is  a  more  per- 
ceptive workinan.    A  comparison  of  northern  with  southern  labor  shows 
this.    But  Europe  presents  less  abnormal  causes  and  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion unable  to  read  and  write  than  the  United  States.    According  to  Mul- 
hall,  Europe  produces  16.5  bushels  of  grain  per  capita,  and  the  United  States 
48.1  bushels.    Europe  produces  51.1  pounds  of  meat  per  capita,  and  the 
United  States  171  pounds.    Europe  produces  15.06  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 
and  the  United  States  £3.3.    We  till  more  acres  per  laborer  here  by  these 
figures.    Portugal  had  but  one  in  thirty-six  at  school,  and  grew  11.64  bush- 
els of  grain  per  acre.    Spain  has  25  per  cent  of  her  population  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  grows  12.2  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.   France  had  in  1860 
<58JS  per  cent  of  her  population  able  to  read  and  write,  and  obtained  18.5 
bushels.    In  Germany  the  bulk  of  population  read  and  write,  and  her  farm- 
ers gain  22.05  bushels  per  acre.    While  it  is  true  that  production  follows 
expansion  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  impulse  that  has  developed  arts  and  com- 
merce, and  that  has  created  the  culture  and  wealth  to  enjoy  their  fruits. 
Educated  farm  labor  has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  its  own  energy,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  other  educated  labor.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that 
the  manufacturing  Eastern  States  pay  for  farm  labor  $26.61  per  month, 
while  the  Southern  States  pay  $15.80.    Ohio  pays  $24.55,  and  Kentucky,  by 
its  side,  $18.20.    The  manufacturing  sections  of  Ohio  pay  $25.96,  and  the 
non-manufacturing  sections  $22.65.    Vermont,  manufacturing  the  least  of 
the  New  England  States,  pays  $23.70  per  month.    She  has  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing $28.80  per  capita;  while  Massachusetts  pays  $80.66  per  month 
for  farm  labor,  and  has  invested  in  manufactures  per  capita  $74.40.    Stead- 
ily employed  farm  labor  is  as  well  paid  as  any  labor.    By  Carey's  fig- 
ures in  1836,  the  price  of  farm  labor  had  increased  by  1866  72  per  cent;  and 
by  Baird,  English  rates,  from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  had  advanced  60 
per  cent.    In  the  hands  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  his  hours  of  labor 
have  been  much  reduced.    Meat  twice  a  day,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  carpets, 
and  a  paper  are  now  his  to  enjoy. 

PROPBIBTARY  LABOR. 

While  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  wage  and  proprietary  labor,  yet 
in  this  country  the  latter  is  a  laborer  even  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word. 
Here  the  proprietor  is  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  census  shows  3,323,876 
farm  laborers  and  4,346,617  farmers,  most  of  whom  own  the  land  they  till. 
Herein  lies  the  success  of  our  agriculture  against  European.  Grand  results 
come  only  from  the  quickened  perception  and  energy  that  ownership  gives. 
Ownership  is  the  parent  of  all  broad,  permanent  farm  improvement.  The 
history  of  Borne  and  Greece  teaches  it.  The  spiritless  farming  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  Austria,  and  in  fact  most  of  Europe,  rests  in  the  entailed  mis- 
chiefs of  feudalism,  whose  influence  lives  on. 
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Two  states,  adjoining,  were  formerly  typical  of  two  systems  of  labor  and 
land  ownership.  In  1860  Ohio  farms  averaged  114  acres;  those  of  Virginia  ' 
324  acres.  Ohio  raised  15.1  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  Virginia  9;  corn, 
Ohio,  81.3  bushels,  and  Virginia  19.1;  oats,  Ohio,  26.4  bushels,  and  Virginia 
16.2  bushels.  The  war  converted  the  owners  of  the  soil,  to  large  degree, 
into  its  tillers.  The  following  figures  are  those  of  a  revolution  in  practice. 
The  farms  in  Virginia  decreased  in  size  from  1860  to  1880  from  324  to  167 
acres;  in  South  Carolina,  from  438  to  143;  in  Louisiana,  from  536  to  171;  in 
Mississippi,  from  370  to  156  acres.  This  colossal  movement  has  given  a  new 
agricultural  South,  four  of  whose  Atlantic  States  have  increased  their 
wheat  yield  from  7.8  bushels,  from  1862  to  1875,  to  7.7  bushels,  in  the  period 
from  1875  to  1882,  or  5  per  cent  in  seven  years.  Our  people  love  the  land,  in 
spite  of  the  cry  that  young  men  set  their  faces  cityward.  This  is  displayed 
in  the  average  size  of  the  farms,  which  in  1850  was  203  acres,  in  1860 199 
acres,  in  1870  153  acres,  and  in  1880  only  184  acres. 

Statesmen  are  interested  in  land  ownership  by  the  masses.  It  means 
stability  of  government.  Especially  in  democracies  are  a  landless  people 
more  dangerous  than  an  ignorant  one.  Machinery  has  not  tended  to  cen- 
tralization on  the  farm  as  in  the  shop,  as  expected.  Mammoth  enterprises 
have  been  wrecked,  insuperable  obstacles  presenting  themselves  after  the 
first  fertility  has  been  exhausted.  The  great  estates  on  the  plains,  now 
gathering,  will  inevitably  fall  apart  from  the  same  causes  that  are  reducing 
the  average  size  of  our  farms.  Ownership  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil  may  be 
insisted  upon  as  the  first  requisite  to  successful  labor  on  the  farm. 

MEDIUM  SIZED  FARMS 

« 

are  a  second  f axoring  condition  to  the  economy  of  labor  on  the  farm. 
Statesmen,  observing  that  equality  of  condition  and  land  ownership  among 
the  masses,  for  all  time,  have  tended  to  stability  of  government,  have  been 
pronounced  advocates  of  "  extensive  fanning."  Lovelye  says,  "  Modern 
democracies  will  only  escape  the  destiny  of  ancient  democracies  by  adopt- 
ing laws  such  as  shall  secure  the  distribution  of  property  among  a  large 
number  of  holders,  and  shall  establish  a  very  general  equality  of  condition." 
Students  of  ancient  and  modern  history  will  recall  the  efforts  of  legislators 
and  thinkers  to  secure  land  ownership  in  small  holdings  for  the  masses. 
France  has  5,550,000  properties,  of  which  500,000  only  average  over  sixty 
acres,  while  5,000,000  are  under  six  acres.  In  England  and  Wales  not  one  in 
twenty  own  property,  and  7,000  own  over  four-fifths  of  all  England.  Which 
of  the  two  systems  choose  we?  England  raises  twenty-eight  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  France  fifteen.  The  six  acre  farmer  of  France  is  forced 
to  live  in  the  past.  The  spade  and  manual  labor  do  the  duty  of  the  plow 
and  the  horse.  It  is  the  system  of  brute  force.  It  creates  indolence  rather 
than  thrift,  for  the  small  corn  and  wheat  farmer  cannot  occupy  himself  one 
half  of  the  time  advantageously.  This  narrow  circle  breeds  mental  stagna- 
tion, and  clothes  the  French  peasant  in  wooden  shoes.  Britain  consumes  47 
per  cent  more  meal  than  France .  With  51  per  cent  of  her  population  engaged 
in  agriculture,  France  buys  food,  while  America,  with  184-acre  farms,  sells 
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heavily,  with  44.1  per  cent  of  her  toilers  farmers.  It  is  the  earnings,  and 
not  the  savings,  that  constitute  the  true  wealth  and  happiness  of  a  people. 
The  capacity  to  earn  measures  the  genius  of  a  people.  Americans  have 
understood  this  matter,  and  assert  the  dominance  of  mind  over  matter,  and 
use  animal  and  natural  forces.  In  1870  we  had  1,321,117  farms  under  fifty 
acres.  In  ten  years  this  number  decreased  146,703.  Machinery  must  have 
free  play,  and  it  drives  small  farmers  remorselessly  from  the  field.  We  are 
looked  upon  as  the  great  rural  nation  of  the  world,  although  of  a  less  pro- 
portion of  farmers,  by  far,  than  Euiope.  It  is  the  genius  of  mechanism  that 
has  misled  the  world  in  this  view.  Neither  small  nor  large  farms,  then,  in 
view  of  preceding  statistics,  favor  labor  best;  150  acres  is  large  enough 
for  machinery,  and  not  too  unwieldy  for  intensive  methods.  What  co- 
operation may  yet  do,  the  future  must  answer.  At  present  man  works  best 
by  the  ownership  of  medium  sized  farms. 

CAPITAL  WITH  LABOR. 

Thirdly,  oapital  may  be  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of  labor,  when  applied 
to  agriculture,  as  elsewhere.  u Intensive  farming"  narrows  efforts  and 
divorces  machinery.  **  Extensive  farming  "  is  broad  areas,  tilled  with  little 
capital  and  poorly.  Capital  and  skill  combine  the  two  and  give  u  intensive  " 
"  extensive  "  farming— large  crops  on  broad  areas,  forty  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  place  of  our  twelve  bushels. 

The  United  States,  in  stock  and  tools,  uses  but  about  $6.60  per  acre  of  im- 
proved land,  and  a  small  additional  sum  for  accessory  personal  property. 
A  pioneer  type  of  farming'  is  revealed,  based  upon  soil  robbery,  and  does 
not  touch  the  capacity  of  the  man  or  the  farm.  The  gross  income  per  acre 
is  but  $6.77.  A  sum  which,  by  capital,  machinery,  skill,  rotations,  etc.,  can 
be  easily  multiplied  six  fold.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plow  has  been 
sped  faster  than  the  furnace,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  robbing  the  bounty  of 
ages  to  fatten  foreign  lands,  selling  grain  at  a  price  that  the  sons  will  pay 
to  replace  exhausted  fertility.  Prof.  Collier  has  shown  that  the  depletion 
in  the  second  of  two  periods  of  nine  years  lost  to  the  West,  in  yield  per 
acre,  $30,000,000  for  corn,  while  the  East  gained  $45,000,000.  California  has. 
dropped,  from  1862,  from  24i  bushels  of  wheat  to  13  bushels  per  acre.  Mis- 
souri, in  periods  of  five  years  each,  has  dropped  from  14  to  12.4,  to  11.9,  and 
for  the  last  five  years  to  11.7  bushels  per  acre.  In  corn  a  bushel  less  every 
five  years  is  grown.  The  East  is  capitalizing  its  farming  and  paying  for  the 
follies  of  its  fathers  in  soil  replenishment. 

A  table  from  Prof.  Schwertner  shows  the  two  movements.  By  it  nineteen 
years  are  divided  into  four  periods  of  five  years  each,  save  the  last,  of  four 
years. 
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4 

17.2 
16.5 

In  the  group  y>t  food-selling  states,  having  but  56.5  per  cent  of  their  pop- 
ulation engaged  in  agriculture,  the  crops  are  on  the  decline.  In  the  food- 
buying  states  28.1  per  cent  are  farmers,  and  the  soil  is  gaining  in  crop  yield. 
The  former  scratch  the  soil  and  sell  crops,  raw  products.  Their's  is  the 
simplicity  of  farming.  Look  at  the  decline  of  Kansas  in  fifteen  years. 
From  her  1,534,350  acres  of  wheat,  6,280,856  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $4,396,- 
584.50,  are  lost  annually  in  decline  per  acre,  or  $287  for  every  100  acres.  Ex- 
haustion has  spared  no  section  of  America,  and  leaves  but  day  wages  for 
labor  at  its  low  ebb  for  most  sections.  Kansas  loses  more  than  named. 
Belling  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  carries  away  18,920,000  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 71,000,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  4,620,000  pounds  of  potash, 
rsoil  ingredients  of  crops,  most  of  which  might  have  been  retained  by  a 
rational  system  of  farming,  and  which  the  East  is  now  buying  at  the  rate  of 
$4,820,800  annually.  The  loss  to  the  United  States  is  enormous,  and  is  our 
shame,  rather  than  our  pride,  as  statisticians  and  statesmen  feel  it  to  be. 
Are  the  sale  of  raw  products  a  country's  glory? 

I  have  arranged  from  Mulhall  data  showing  the  relation  of  commerce  and 
the  manufacturing  of  raw  products  to  good  farming: 


countries. 


Great  Britain  . 

Holland 

United  States. 

Belgium 

France 

Austria 

Spain 

Italy 

Portugal 

Germany  ... 

Russia 

Europe 


838 
780 
475 
684 
439 
137 
158 
151 
110 
859 
109 
290 


36.40 
28.80 
23.30 
82.72 
18.50 
15.04 
20.20 
18.80 
11.64 
20.05 
10.25 
15.06 
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The  exceptions  to  the  role  that  the  products  of  agriculture  follow  the 
earnings  of  commerce  and  manufactures  are  easily  explained. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

is  a  fourth  aid  to  agriculture.  As  this  section  was  a  condensation  of  a 
broad  subject  in  its  original  scope,  the  writer  will  merely  say  in  this  synopsis 
that  all  the  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  professional  education  for  the  lawyer, 
civil  engineer,  etc.,  and  more,  may  be  presented  in  favor  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  farmer.  His  products  are  "  the  materials  of  art ";  he  sets  the 
price  of  food.  His  ihdustryinvolves  the  laws  of  the  natural  sciences.  No 
art  is  so  complex,  and  until  this  century  none  so  poor  in  known  facts.  To- 
day the  150  private  and  public  experiment  stations,  with  nearly  1,000  trained 
original  investigators,  are  massing  the  richest  industrial  literature  of  this 
or  any  other  age.  These  facts  are  so  extensive  and  scattered  as  to  require 
systematic  organization  and  schools  to  impart  them  to  the  young.  The  in- 
dustrial value  of  those  facts  only  the  sheerest  ignorance  or  narrow  prejudice 
can  question.  Grasping  the  principles  of  his  business,  broadens  farm  labor 
in  the  farmer,  divorces  him  from  the  costly  and  painful  acquisitions  of  ex- 
perience, and  emboldens  policy.  It  makes  the  aggressive  farmer,  as  well  as 
the  skillful  one.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  his  system  of  farming  broad  and 
deep,  and  builds  it  for  the  ages.  All  civilization  rests  upon  the  plow;  let 
reason  be  its  guide. 

BEARINGS  OF  STATISTICS  UPON  OUB  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  1860  we  raised  46.0  bushels  of  cereals  per  capita;  in  1870, 60.8  bushels;  in 
1880, 53.7  bushels  per  capita.  Ten  years  ago  we  exported  $497,760,867  worth 
of  farm  products;  last  year  $619,269,632  worth.  Fifty  years  ago  our  exports 
in  round  numbers  were  $4,000,000  worth  annually.  Mathematicians  have 
figured  this  ratio  of  gain  into  the  future  to  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our 
country.  I  neither  desire  nor  expect  this  gain.  Bapid  commercial  changes 
are  bringing  our  competitors  to  the  front  in  grain  and  meat  products.  Our 
own  good  and  cheap  lands  are  overrun.  Beyond  the  one  hundredth  meri- 
dian the  rain-fall  varies  from  three  to  twenty  inches  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  This  meridian  cuts  off  one  third  of  Kansas,  nearly  one  half  of 
Texas,  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  Seventeen  counties  of  Western  Kansas  actu- 
ally fell  off  in  population  last  year.  Texas,  settled  largely  by  enterprising 
men  within  fifteen  years,  grows  8.5  bushels  of  wheat  and  17.6  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Its  great  area  is  best  fitted  for  grazing,  requiring  twenty  acres  to 
a  steer.  The  number  of  farms  increased  from  1870  to  1880  60.7  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  of  improved  acres  was  but  31.6  per  cent,  showing  that  the 
settling  up  of  land  overspread  is  going  rapidly  forward. 

In  1860  we  grew  of  all  animals  2.9  per  capita;  in  1870, 2.2;  in  1880, 2.7,  and 
in  1884,2.5  per  capita.  The  " babies"  are  increasing  faster  than  domestic 
animals.  The  increased  size  of  animals,  however,  keeps  our  meat  supply 
good.  Our  dairy  products  per  capita  are  about  what  they  were  in  1850.  We 
have  $200,000,000  worth  of  sugar  yet  to  produce,  $100,000,000  worth  of  which 
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we  now  buy.  We  have  more  wool  to  grow,  all  our  fibres  nearly,  tropical 
fruits  and  other  farm  products,  and  shall  have,  by  the  year  1900, 85,000,000 
more  of  people  to  feed.  This  85,000,000  will  more  than  ever  settle  in  centeis 
of  industry,  or  become  consumers.  What  good  lands  have  we?  From  1870 
to  1880  the  acres  of  land  in  farms  increased  12,884,679  yearly;  1,016,697  of 
those  acres  only  were  taken  in  States  and  Territories  west  of  those  crossed 
by  the  one  hundredth  meridian;  and,  liberally  estimated,  1,000,000  in  those 
States  thus  crossed  west  of  this  line;  11,000,000  acres,  or  84  per  cent  of  land 
occupied,  was,  then,  taken  east  of  this  meridian.  New  Mexico  actually  de- 
creased the  area  of  her  farms.  One  third  of  the  country  lies  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian.  The  land  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  is  968,- 
891,089  acres.  In  farms,  494,475,095  acres;  improved  acres,  256,834,955.  West 
of  the  above  line  only  28,486,089  acres  are  found.  What  of  the  half  area  east 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  not  in  farms?  The  original  thirteen  States,  all 
but  four  of  which  are  Northern  and  manufacturing  States,  have  210,589,520 
acres  in  total.  Of  this,  186,955,946  acres  are  unimproved,  and  71,489,286 
acres  are  not  in  farms.  One  third  of  the  area  of  those  States  is  not  inclosed, 
and  only  84.9  per  cent  is  improved.  Lands  thus  passed  by  will  come  slowly 
into  use— much,  never. 

At  the  same  rate  of  settlement,  only  837,968,472  acres  would  be  improved 
under  the  present  order  of  events,  and  seven  years  from  1880  would  suffice 
to  absorb  those  unoccupied.  But  they  are  not  representative  States,  and  we 
strike  her  unimproved  186,955,946  acres  out  as  of  little  moment.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  form  the  next  group,  with  124,099,840  acres  of 
land,  with  only  24,506,084  acres  improved;  100,000,000  acres,  or  80  per  cent,  in 
these  semi-old,  northern,  eold,  forest  States  is  unimproved.  Indeed,  some 
counties  have  gone  back  in  rural  population;  their  sons  seeking  in  other 
States  for  better  lands.  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  the  best  settled 
States,  and  have  76,628,854  acres  of  improved  lands  out  of  a  total  of  82,677,- 
120  acres,  including  wastes,  rivers,  etc.  It  is  idle  to  look  here  for  land. 
Iowa  even  in  1880  had  24,752,700  acres  in  farms,  out  of  88,228,000  acres.  We 
have  stated  the  depopulation  of  Western  Kansas.  In  brief,  it  is  in  seven 
Southern  States  that  the  great  reserve  of  land  is  found.  Texas,  east  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida and  Georgia  contain  250,471,021  acres,  of  which  but  94,416,465  acres  are 
in  farms,  and  only  35,080,580  acres  are  improved.  They  will  make  cotton, 
and  perhaps  our  sugar,  and  fibres,  and  tropical  fruits,  but  they  do  not  feed 
themselves,  and  will  not  soon  swell  our  commerce.  The  wheat  crop  of  last 
year  varied  in  these  States  from  5.1  to  8.5  bushels  per  acre.  Will  dollars, 
labor  and  six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  impoverished  lands,  none  too 
good,  and  in  an  unfavorable  climate  for  energy  and  grain,  secure  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  against  cheaper  labor  and  favoring  climes?  One  half  of  this 
southern  area  is  Texas  and  Florida  lands,  poor,  very  much  of  it.  Theoreti- 
cally, I  am  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  resources  are  almost 
untouched,  but,  practically,  lands  rejected  will  be  occupied  only  under  a 
new  order  of  events. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  our  popu- 
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lation  will  number  400,000,000.  It  will  not  likely  reach  200,000,000  100  yean 
hence.  But  in  any  event,  the  year  1900  will  open  with  less  exportation  of 
produce,  and  will  soon  see  our  own  expanding  centers  pressing  our  farmers 
into  better  methods  to  supply  their  wants,  while  our  centers  will  better  sup- 
ply our  own  country  with  all  the  works  of  art  or  industrial  products.  I 
confidently  expect  to  see  American  agriculture  take  on  more  of  the  methods 
of  a  settled  country,  becoming  more  intensive  and  less  extensive  in  its  char- 
acteristics. The  nomad  farmer  has  nearly  had  his  day  and  has  about  com- 
pleted his  work.  Henceforth  we  are  to  see  more  of  the  genius  of  farming  in 
this  favored  country.  The  gleam  of  the  American  "  coulter  "  in  the  fat  soil 
it  cuts,  shall  reflect  in  the  future  typical  lord  of  the  soil,  qualities  of  the 
mind,  like  the  coulter  and  the  soil,  polished  and  fertile. 

THE  CENSUS. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  following  memorial  was 
drafted  and  sent'  to  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  M.  C,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  CHIEFS  AND 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  STATISTICS  OF 
LABOR. 

7b  the  Honorable  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled: 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  that  at  a  session  of  the  above 
Convention,  held  at  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1884,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  that  said  Convention  should  respectfully  urge  your 
honorable  bodies  to  pass  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R. 
4843)  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, February  11, 1884,  and  entitled,  "A  bill  to  further  carry  out  an  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  tenth  and  subsequent  cen- 
sus', approved  March  8d,  1879." 

Your  memorialists  further  respectfully  represent  that  the  provisions  of 
said  act  of  March  3d,  1879,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
the  results  sought  by  said  act,  but  that  the  provisions  of  said  bill  now  pend- 
ing, if  they  should  become  law,  would  enable  various  States  taking  a  census 
in  1885  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  general  government,  and 
secure  all  that  was  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  law  of  March,  1879. 

The  undersigned,  as  a  committee  appointed  by  said  Convention  to  present 
this  memorial,  respectfully  urge  on  behalf  of  said  Convention  the  passage 
of  said  bill  at  the  present  session,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  contemplated 
legislation  be  deferred  until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  there  will  be  no 
tune  in  which  to  make  proper  preparations  for  well  conducted  State  cen- 
suses. 

9  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Chief  of  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

CHAS.  F.  PECK, 
Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

JOHN  S.  LORDl 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois. 
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ADVANTAGES   OF   THE  MEETING. 

A  Convention  of  this  character,  composed  of  men  of  experience  in 
such  work  as  the  law  establishing  the  Iowa  Bureau  contemplated,  was 
exceedingly  opportune  for  its  Commissioner,  and  from  that  gathering*, 
coming,  as  already  suggested,  so  soon  after  his  appointment,  was  of 
decided  advantage  in  the  work  detailed  in  this  report. 

The  object  sought  by  these  meetings  is  being  rapidly  attained, 
namely:  to  bring  the  work  of  the  various  Bureaus  into  harmony,  and 
by  consultation  and  comparison  of  methods  secure  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  the  various  offices  represented.  This 
attained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  productive  of  vast 
good  to  the  statistical  service  of  the  States  involved,  and  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  As  will  be  seen  by  one  of  the  propositions  advanced 
by  the  Convention — and  very  ably  advocated  by  Commissioners  of  ex- 
perience— the  method  of  securing  data  from  individual  working  men 
especially,  by  the  means  of  blanks  sent  through  the  mails,  was  dis- 
oouraged,  not  from  their  unreliability,  but  from  the  paucity  of  the 
returns  made.  Most  of  the  Commissioners  depend  largely  upon  work 
done  by  agents  employed,  or  by  personal  visitations  made  by  them- 
selves. Unquestionably  this  would  be  the  best  plan  if  suitable  ap- 
propriation is  made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  was  desirous  of  exe- 
cuting the  law  as  economically  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
tain good  results  from  labor  performed,  and  believing  that  the  intel- 
ligence and  good  judgment  of  Iowa's  wage  workers  would  warrant 
such  action,  I  have  almost  exclusively  depended  upon  blanks  sent 
through  the  mails  for  information.  This  entailed  the  necessity  of  a 
large  amount  of  postage,  as  in  each  blank  was  placed  a  return  stamp* 
Though  not  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  those  sent 
were  returned,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  my  idea  of  the  wage  worker 
of  Iowa  was  correct.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  such  an  amount 
of  money  may  be  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  as  a  contin- 
gent fund,  so  that  personal  visitations  may  be  made,  especially  to* 
those  localities  where  large  bodies  of  wage  workers  are  congregated, 
and  a  very  much  greater  collection  of  statistics  can  thus  be  gath- 
ered. The  third  Convention  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  29th, 
1885,  the  report  of  which  is  not  yet  published.  It  was  by,  far  the 
most  important  Convention  of  this  character  held.  If  the  report  is 
ready  so  that  it  may  be  published  in  full  in  this  volume  it  will  be, 
otherwise  a  synopsis  will  be  given. 
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BLANKS. 

The  following  are  copies  of  blanks  which  have  been  sent  ont  from 
this  office: 

STATE  OF  IOWA,  ) 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  > 

Des  Moines, ) 

Dear  Bib— The  Twentieth  General  Assembly  created  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  defined  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  thereof.  Among 
these  duties,  he  is  required  u  to  collect,  assort,  systematize  and  present  in 
biennial  reports  to  the  Governor,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  depar- 
ments  of  Jabor  in  this  State,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  commercial, 
social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  productive 
industries  of  the  State,  and  as  fully  as  practicable  collect  such  information 
and  reliable  reports  from  each  county  in  the  State,  the  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests,  the  value  and  location 
of  the  various  manufacturing  and  coal  productions  of  the  State,  also  sites 
offering  natural  or  acquired  advantages  for  the  profitable  location  and  oper- 
ation of  different  branches  of  industry."  That  the  Bureau  may  be  of  real 
advantage  to  the  State  the  co-operation  of  its  people  is  essential. 

I  enclose  a  blank  which  you  are  requested  to  fill  and  return  to  me  in  en- 
closed stamped  envelope. 

In  filling  first  column  it  is  suggested  that  you  select  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  working-men,  including  if  possible  some  who  belong  to  trade 
unions  or  similar  organizations. 

Any  remarks  or  suggestions,  pointing  to  the  objects  of  the  law  as  sug- 
gested above,  will  be  gladly  received.    A  prompt  reply  is  requested. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

E.  K.  HUTCHIN8, 

Commissioner. 


NAMES  OF  WORKING-MEN. 

post-office. 

• 

TRADE. 

• 

Names  of  a  few  prominent  • 
farmers. 

i 
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NAMES  OF  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 

NAME  OF  FIRM   OR 
OPERATOR. 

POST-OFFICE. 

These  blanks  were  sent  to  township  assessors,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  whom  kindly  filled  them  and  returned  the  same  to  this  office. 

The  following  blank  was  used  more  generally  than  any 'other, 
as  it  was  sent  to  working  people  over  the  State: 

* 

The  last  General  Assembly  created  a  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioner  should  "collect,  assort,  sytematize  and  present 
in  biennial  reports,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in 
the  State,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  social,  educational 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  productive  industries  of  the 
State." 

It  will  be  seen  that  thcf  law  is  broad  in  character,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  Commissioner  to  present  to  the  next  General  Assembly  such  data  as 
will  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the  State.  To  succeed  in  this  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  is  essential.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  working 
classes— the  wage-workers.  This  office  will  always  be  open  to  this  class  of 
citizens,  and  the  desire  of  the  Commissioner  is  that  they  may  feel  perfectly 
free  to  make  known  to  this  office  any  facts,  information  or  suggestions,  as- 
suring them  that  they  shall  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  and  at- 
tention. 

I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  blank  which  I  desire  you  to  fill.  The 
desired  data  can  only  be  furnished  by  individual  working-men  and  working- 
women  from  their  actual  experience  and  is  accordingly  sought  from  them- 
selves in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  answering  the  questions  contained  in  the  blank  form,  any 
suggestions  or  remarks  you  may  deem  proper  to  make  upon  the  educational, 
financial,  social  or  sanitary  conditions  of  the  people  in  your  vicinity,  will  be 
thankfully  received,  and  regarded  as  confidential,  so  far  as  your  name  is 
concerned. 

There  has  been  an  impression  among  some  of  the  wage  workers  that  their 
names  will  be  made  public,  and  hence  they  may  decline  to  answer  ques- 
tions. The  Commissioner  desires  it  understood  that  upon  no  consideration 
will  this  be  done,  and  those  to  whom  blanks  are  sent  may  fully  express  their 
views  without  fear  of  the  authors  being  made  known. 

Your  co-operation  is  asked  to  this  extent,  and  at  your  earliest  convenience 

I  trust  you  will  return  the  enclosed  blank  filled  out,  as  best  you  can. 

A  stamp  is  enclosed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  R.  HUTCHINS, 

Commissioner* 
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1.  Name  in  full  (not  to  be  made  public) 

2.  Age 

8.    Where  bora 

4.  Residence— poat-offlce  address 

5.  By  whom  and  where  employed 

6.  Occupation 

7.  Subdivision  of  trade  in  which  engaged 

8.  Number  of  hours  employed  daily 

9.  Earnings:    Per  day Per  week Per  month 

10.  Total  earnings,  t.  e.  actual  income,  for  year  ending  this  date 

11.  Number  of  days  lost  during  the  year— not  including  legal  holidays: 

Total From  sickness 

From  inability  to  obtain  work From  other  causes 

12.  Earnings  of  all  others  in  your  family,  for  same  year 

13.  Cost  of  living  during  the  year  for  self  and  family:    Total  cost 

Do  you  own  a  home? If  not,  how  many  rooms  do  you 

rent? What  rent  do  you  pay? 

14.  Total  number  in  your  family 

15.  Number  engaged  in  working  for  wages 

16.  Are  wages  paid  in  cash,  or  otherwise? .x 

17.  Are  you  expected  to  trade  at  the  company  store? 

18.  If  so,  do  you  find  prices  higher  than  at  other  stores? 

19.  How  often  are  you  paid? 

20.  Are  any  wages  withheld  under  certain  rules? ! 

21.  Are  there  any  apprentices  employed  in  your  trade? 

22.  How  many,  and  upon  what  conditions? 

23.  Do  you  belong  to  a  trade  union? 

24.  Do  you  belong  to  any  beneficiary  association? 

26.  Have  you  life,  fire,  or  accident  insurance? 

26.  What  increase  or  reduction  have  you  had  in  wages  this  year? 

27.  What  increase  or  reduction  has  there  been  in  cost  of  living? 

28.  Have  you  accumulated  any  savings  during  former  years? 

During  past  year? 

21.   Have  you  run  into  debt  during  the  year? 

30.  How  many  families  live  in  the  same  house  in  which  you  reside? . . 

31.  What  are  the  diseases  peculiar  to  your  occupation? 

32.  Remarks  on  any  subject  of  interest  to  workingmen  or  workingwomen, 

trades  unions,  the  apprentice  system,  labor  laws  and  especially  re- 
garding the  condition  of  wage  workers  and  their  families,  and  what 
in  your  opinion  would  improve  it.  Has  the  recent  immigration  of 
foreign  laborers,  either  under  the  contract  system  or  otherwise,  had 
any  effect  upon  your  tiade? 
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•  ■ 

MANUFACTURERS. 

1.  Name  of  firm  or  company 

2.  Location  in  city  or  town  of 

3.  County  of 

4.  Articles  manufactured 

5.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  business 

6.  Number  of  weeks  in  operation  from  June  80, 1883,  to  June  30, 1884*. . . 

7.  Please  give  average  wages,  etc.,  of  the  various  callings  of  labor  at 

which  persons  are  employed  about  your  establishment  as  classified  be- 
low: 

OFFICE  KELP. 


NUMBER  EMPLOYED. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLT 
SALARIES. 


Managers. . : 
Salesmen — 
Bookkeepers. 
Clerks 


8.  Total  number  of  hands  employed 

9.  Number  of  men .How  employed No, 

10.  Number  of  women How  employed No 

11.  How  employed 


12.  Number  of  boys 

13;  Number  of  girls 

14.  Number  of  apprentices 

Upon  what  conditions  employed? 

15.  Number  of  piece  workers 

16.  Number  of  time  workers ;. . . . 

17.  When  working  in  teams,  the  number  in  a  team 

18.  Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week 

19.  Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week 

20.  Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week 

21.  Average  annual  earnings  of  men  from  June  30, 1883,  to  June  30, 1884. . . 

22.  Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week 

23.  Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week 

24.  Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week 

25.  Average  annual  earnings  of  women  from  June  80, 1883,  to  June  30, 1884. 

26.  Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week Boys* Girls 

27.  Number  hours  worked  per  day , 

28.  Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced  from  June  30, 1883;  to  June  80t 

1884 How  much? 

•The  dates  on  these  blanks  and  all  others  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  in  all  cases 
to  include  one  year. 
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29.  Kumber  of  days  lost  during  the  year— not  including  holidays 

30.  Have  men  employed  in  any  of  the  different  branches  of  your  establish- 

ment engaged  in  any  strike  since  June  90, 1888? 

If  so,  will  you  name  trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  strike?. . 

81.    What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  getting? 

32.    For  what  employment  do  you  have  the  most  applicants? 

88.  Did  you  have  any  accidents  in  your  establishments  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1884,  and  if  so,  state  number,  extent  of  injuries,  and 
cause  of  same 

#  REMARKS. 


AGRICULTURISTS. 

STATE  OF  IOWA, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
DesMoixes, 


:'} 


DeAr  Sir:  The  last  General  Assembly  created  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  provided  that  the  Commissioner  should  "collect,  assort,  sys- 
tematize and  present  in  biennial  reports,  statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commer- 
cial, social,  educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  produc- 
tive industries  of  the  State." 

Tour  attention  is  respectfully  asked  to  the  blank  accompanying  this  cir- 
cular. A  liberal  response  will  demonstrate  a  creditable  public  spirit  and 
render  much  valuable  information  to  the  State.  This  will  be  sent  to  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  have  been  given  me  as  active  and  public  spirited,  and 
likely  to  respond  to  questions  of  interest  to  agriculture.  ,  Your  assistance  is 
asked. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  sundry  matters  of  interest  to  our  industries,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  place  such  information  before  the  many  enquir- 
ers from  other  sections,  and  to  aid  in  developing  the  agricultural  as  well  as 
other  interests  of  Iowa. 

Please  fill  out  the  blank  and  forward  same  to  this  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  B.  HUTCHINS, 

Commissioner. 
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1.  Sites  in  your  county  offering  natural  or  acquired  advantages  for  the  pro- 

fitable location  and  operation  of  different  branches  of  industry 

Ans 

2.  What  wages  are  paid  to  farm  laborers  in  your  locality  when  employed 

for  the  year?    Monthly,  $ ;  yearly,  $ 

8.    What  wages  are  paid  during  haying  season?    Monthly,  $ ;  daily, 

$ 

4.  During  harvest?    Monthly,  $ ;  daily,  $ 

5.  What  are  paid  at  other  times  than  during  these  seasons  and  when  not 

employed  for  the  year?   Monthly,  $ ;  daily,  $ 

•6.  What  length  of  time  is  usually  occupied  in  haying  and  harvesting? 
(I  suppose  that  the  wages  paid  usually  include  board,  but  when  they 
do  not,  please  refer  to  question  by  number  in  the  margin  below  and 
say  without  board.)    . 

7.  Are  there  any  rented  farms  in  your  locality?    It  so,  give  particulars  as 

to  one  or  more  cases. 

Value,  $ ;  number  of  acres, ;  acres  improved,  annual 

rental,  $ 

Value,  $ ;  number  of  acres, ;  acres  improved,  annual 

rental,  $ 

Value,  $ ;  number  of  acres, ;  acres  improved,  annual 

rental,  $ 

8.  Charging  the  farmer's  time  to  the  farm  at  one  dollar  per  dfey,  what  rate 

of  interest  will  the  average  farmer's  investment  in  the  farm  pay? 

Ans percent. 

REMARKS. 

(Glad  to  receive  any  information  or  suggestions  relative  to  any  industry.] 


COAL  OPERATORS. 

1.  Name  of  mine 

2.  Name  of  operator 

8.    Location  of  mine 

4.  Number  of  days  in  operation  from  September  1, 1888,  to  September  1, 

1884 

.  5.    Average  number  of  employes  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1884 

<5.    Number  of  employes  at  date  of  making  this  return 
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7.  Please  give  average  weekly  wages,  etc.,  of  the  different  trades  and 
callings  of  labor,  at  which  persons  are  employed  in  and  about  your 
mine  as  named  below: 


BMPLOYE8. 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

WHEN  FULLY 

EMPLOYED. 


HOURS  OF  LABOB  WEEKLY 

WHEN  FULLY 

EMPLOYED. 


Mining  boss. 
Miners 


Inside  day  laborers 
Outside  day  laborers 

Mule  drivers 

.Engineers — 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Weigh-masters  .. 

Dumpers 

Boys 


9. 


Has  the  price  of  labor  advanced  or  decreased  the  present  year  com- 
pared with  last  year? Will  you  state 

how  much  percent 

Have  men  employed  in  and  about  your  mine  engaged  in  any  strike 

since  September  1, 1883? If  so,  will  you  give 

date  strikes  began  and  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  same 

State  briefly  the  origin,  duration  and  results  of 

such  strike 

Give  date  of  any  advance  in  wages,  per  ton,  bushel  or  day,  made  from 

September  1, 1888 Howmuchwas 

the  advance? .• 


10. 


REMARKS. 


CONTRACTORS. 

1 .  Name  of  firm  or  company 

2.  Located  in  city  or  town  of 

3-    Kind  of  work  contracted  for 

4.  If  house  building,  do  you  contract  for  putting  up  buildings  entire  or 

part  only? ". 

5.  If  doing  the  wood  work,  do  you  purchase  the  manufactured  articles 

necessary  for  house  building,  or  do  you  operate  planing  mills  in  con- 
nection with  the  same? 

6.  Give  average  number  of  employes  (inside)  from  June  30, 1883,  to  June 

30,1884 
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7.  Give  average  number  of  employes  (outside)  from  June  80, 1888,  to  June 

30,  loo*. •• • • . . .  •  •  .  •  •  • 

8.  .Number  of  employment  weeks  for  employes  (inside)  from  June  80, 1888, 

to  June  80, 1884 

9.  Number  of  employment  weeks  for  employes  (outside)  from  June  80, 

1888,  to  June  80, 1884 

10.  As  to  the  amount  of  work  done— how  will  above  years  compare  'with 

preceding? « 

11.  Have  the  prises  of  building  materials  advanced  or  decreased  the  present 

year  as  compared  with  last?    Give  items  as  follows: 


MATERIALS. 

INCREASED 
PER  CENT. 

DECREASED 
FEB  CENT. 

Brick 

12.    Give  number  of  persons  employed  at  date  of  making  this  return 

18.  Has  the  price  of  labor  increased  or  decreased  the  present  year  as  com- 
pared with  last? 

State  how  much  percent.. 

14.  Give  present  average  earnings,  etc.,  of  workmen  in  your  employ,  as 
classified  below: 

BUILDING  TRADES— WOOD  WORK  (OUTSIDE  WORKMEN). 


EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER 
EMPLOYED. 


AVERAGE 
DAILY  WAGE8. 


NO.  OF  HOURS 

EMPLOYED 

DAILY. 


Foremen 

Carpenters,  first  class 
Carpenters,  second  class. 

Stair-builders 

Apprentices 

Laborers  — 


PLANING  MILLS  OR  SHOPS  (INSIDE  WORKMEN). 


Foremen 

Carpenters,  first  class. . 
Carpenters,  second  class 

Apprentices 

Sawyers 

Machine  hands 

Bench  hands 

Engineers 

Teamsters 

Laborers 
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MASONRY. 


Foremen 

Brick-masons  . 
8tone-cntters . . 
Stone-masons. . 
Hod-carriers... 
Mortar-makers 
Apprentices . . . 

Engineers 

Laborers* 


PLASTERING,  PAINTING  AND  PLUMBING. 


Plasterers 

Mortar-makers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Apprentices . . . 
Laborers 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


/ 


Name  of  organization 

Located  at . 

County  of 

Date  of  organization ,  1 88 . . . 

Trade : 

Meet  when? 

Number  of  members 

Name  of  M.  W .  or  President 

Post-  office  address 

Is  your  organization  connected  with  any  State,  National  or  Interna- 
tional organization?    If  so,  give  name  of  same 

-Give,  name  and  post-office  address  of  some  officer  or  person  connected 
with  each  of  such  organizations  as  far  as  possible 


Does  your  organization  include  life  insurance  among  its  advantages 
and  if  so  to  what  extent? 

^Please'  inclose  copy  of  your  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  if  not  in  conflict 
with  your  rules 
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FLOUR  AND  FEED  MILLS. 

1.  Name  of  firm  or  company 

2.  Location  in  city  or  town  of 

3.  County  of 

4.  Articles  manufactured 

5.  Average  number  of  employes  from  June  30, 1888,  to  June  30, 1884 

6.  Number  of  weeks  in  operation  from  June  30, 1888,  to  June  80, 1884 

7.  Total  number  of  employes  at  date  of  making  this  return 

8.  Please  give  average  wages,  etc.,  of  the  various  callings  of  labor  at 
which  persons  are  employed  about  your  establishment  as  classified  below: 

OFFICE  HELP. 


NUMBER  EMPLOYED. 


AVERAGE    MONTH- 
LY SALARIES. 


Managers 

Salesmen — 
Book-keepers. 
Clerks 


EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER  EM- 
PLOYED. 


AVE    AGE  DAILY. 
WAGE8. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR 

DAILY. 
t 


Foremen 

First  millers.., 
Second  millers. 
Millwrights. . . . 
Engineers . 

Teamsters 

Apprentices . . . 
Laborers 


0.    Has  the  price  of  labor  advanced  or  decreased  during  the  year  from 
June  80, 1888,  to  June  30, 1884,  as  compared  with  same  period  from  1882  to 

1883? .• 

Will  you  state  how  much  per  cent? 

10     Have  men  employed  in  any  of  the  different  branches  of  your  estab- 
lishment engaged  in  any  strike  since  June  30, 1883? 

If  so,  will  you  name  trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  strike? 


Date  strike  began ( 

State  briefly  the  origin,  duration  and  result  of  such  strike. 
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STORES,  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

1.  Name  of  firm  or  company 

2L  Location  in  city  or  town  of 

3.  County  of 

4.  Kind  of  business 

&  Please  give  average  wages,  etc.,  of  the  various  callings  of  labor  at 

which  persons  are  employed  about  your  establishment  as  classified  below: 


NUXHEB  EMPLOYED. 


AVERAGE    MONTH- 
LY SALARIES. 


Managers 

Salesmen 

Book-keepers. 
Clerks 


Total  number  of  employes *. 

Number  of  men How  employed. 

Number  of  women How  employed. . 


Number  of  boys 

Number  of  girls 

Highest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  men  per  week 

Average  wages  paid  to  men  per  week 

Highest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week 

Lowest  wages  paid  to  women  per  week 

Average  wages  paid  to  women  per  week 

Wages  paid  to  boys  and  girls  per  week 

Number  hours  worked  per  day 

Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced  from  June  80, 1883,  to  June  80, 
1884. How  much? 

it  MM  ARES. 
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COUNTY  AUDITORS. 


Return  from County. . . 

Amount  of  mechanical  interests  in  the  County. 


Condition  of  same.    Increasing  or  decreasing. 


Amount  of  manufacturing  interests  in  the  County. 


Condition  of  same.    Increasing  or  decreasing. 


^Location  of  manufacturing  interests  in  the  County.    Specify  kind  as  fully 
as  possible 


Value  of  productions  of  same. 


Xjocation  of  coal  interests  in  the  County. 


Value  of  productions  of  same. 


Sites  offering  natural  or  acquired  advantages  for  the  profitable  location  and 
operation  of  different  branches  of  industry.    Specify  kind 


BEMABKS. 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS. 

1.  Name  of  firm  or  company 

2.  Location  in  city  or  town  of : 

3.  County  of 

4.  Articles  manufactured 

6.  Average  number  of  employee  from  June  80, 1883,  to  June  90, 1884.  . . . 
<*.    Number  of  weeks  in  operation  in  same  period 

7.  Total  number  of  employes  at  date  of  making  this  return 

8.  Please  give  average  wages,  etc.,  of  the  various  callings  of  labor  at 
which  persons  are  employed  about  your  establishment  as  classified  below: 

OFFICE  HELP. 


• 

KTJMBEB  EMPLOYED. 

AVERAGE    MONTHLY 
SALARIES. 

Bookkeepers 

EMPLOYES. 

NUMBER  EM- 
PLOYED. 

AVERAGE  DAILY 
WAGES. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 
DAILY. 

• 

Teamsters 

9.  Has  the  price  of  labor  advanced  or  decreased  during  the  year  men- 
tioned as  compared  with  preceding  one 

Will  you  state  how  much  per  cent 

10.  Have  men  employed  in  any  of  the  different  branches  of  your  estab- 
lishment engaged  in  any  strike  since  June  80, 1888 

If  so,  will  you  name  trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  strike. .  • 
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AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  HOURS 


Of  Street  Bcdkoay  Employes  in  the  city  of ,  County  of. 


EMPLOYES. 

WEEKLY  WAGES. 

DAILY  EMPLOY- 
MENT HOURS. 

NO.  OF  DAYS  EM- 
PLOYED IN  THJB 
WEEK. 

! 

» 

t 

Drivers • 

Total  number  of  hands 

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway 

How  many  stockholders 

Miles  of  road 

Have  men  employed  in  any  of  the  different  branches  of  your  road  engaged 

in  any  strike  since  J  une  80 ,  I88S  ? 

If  so,  will  you  name  trade  or  calling  and  number  engaged  in  strike? 

Did  you  have  any  accidents  on  your  road  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1884,  and  if  so,  state  number,  extent  of  injuries,  and  cause  of  same 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


1.  Name  in  full  (not  to  be  made  public) 

2.  Age 

3.  Where  born 

4.  Residence— post-office  address 

&,  In  what  department  of  instruction  engaged?. 


6.    Position— Whether  principal,  assistant,  superintendent  or  otherwise 
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7.  Number  of  hours  employed  daily 

8.  Number  of  terms  taught 

9.  What  studies  besides  the  common  school  branches  have  you  pursued? 

10.  Earnings:    Per  month 

11.  Total  earning,  i.  e.  actual  income,  from  September  1,  1883,  to  Septem- 

ber 1,1884 

12.  Cost  of  Hying  during  the  year Do  you 

own  a  home? 

IS.    If  you  have  boarded,  what  has  been  the  average  monthly  cost? 

14.    Total  number  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  you  for  support 


16.  How  often  are  you  paid? 

16.  Bo  you  belong  to  any  beneficiary  association? 

17.  Have  you  any  life,  fire,  or  accident  insurance? 

18.  What  increase  or  reduction  have  you  had  in  wages  this  year?. 


19.  What  increase  or  reduction  has  there  been  in  cost  of  living?, 

20.  Have  you  accumulated  any  savings  during  former  years? 


21.  Have  you  run  into  debt  during  the  year? 

22.  How  many  families  live  in  the  same  house  in  which  you  reside?. 


25.    What  are  the  diseases  peculiar  to  your  occupation?. 


24.  What  influence,  if  any,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  teachers  in  your 

county,  to  induce  them  to  attend  county  institutes? 

25.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief  obstacles  or  drawbacks  to  your  work? 

28.    Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  State  uniformity  in  text-books? 

Give  reasons 

27.  What  legislation  or  change  in  the  school  laws  would  be  advantageous 

to  your  interests? 

28.  Remarks  on  any  subject  of  interest  to  teachers,  especially  regarding 

their  condition  and  that  of  their  families,  and  what  in  your  opinion 
would  improve  such  conditions 
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RAILWAYS. 


1.  Name  of  company...*. - 

2.  Miles  of  road  in  this  State 

8.    Average  number  of  employes  from  June  80, 1888,  to  June  80, 1884 


4.  Total  number  of  employes  at  date  of  making  this  return 

5.  Please  give  average  wages,  etc.,  of  the  various  callings  of  labor  at  which 

persons  are  employed  in  connection  with  your  road  in  Iowa,  as  classi- 
fied below: 

OFFICE  HELP. 


Secretary — 7 — 

Clerks 

Train  dispatchers 

Operators 

Ticket  agents 


NUMBER 
EMPLOYED. 


AVERAGE  MONTHI/ 
SALARIES. 


•.» 


OTHER  EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER 
EMPLOYED. 


AVERAGE 

DAILY 

WAGES. 


HOTTR8   OF 
LABOR 
DAILY. 


Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 

Passenger  conductors 

Freight  conductors 

Brakemen 

Machinists  in  shop 

Watchmen 

Section  hands 

Telegraph  operators 


ACCIDENTS. 


Please  state  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  by  accident  on  your 
road  in  Iowa,  from  June  89, 1888,  to  June  80, 1884 


KILLED. 


INJURED. 


Passengers 
Employes  . 
Others 


REMARKS. 
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PART      III. 


LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS. 


There  are  probably  some  organizations  of  this  character  within  the 
State  that  have  not  reported,  but  the  following  have  been  received, 
and  are  submitted,  together  with  brief  synopses  of  their  aims,  ob- 
jects and  methods  of  work.    The  largest  of  these  organizations  is 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR, 

founded  in  1873,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Uriah  S.  Stephens — a  tailor. 
At  first  it  was  purely  a  seoret  order— not  even  itsname  being  made 
public;  but  in  1881  this  was  modified  and  the  change  has  very 
largely  accelerated  its  growth.  The  following  is  the  preamble  and 
declaration  of  its  principles  as  revised  and  adopted  in  September, 
1884,  at  Philadelphia: 

PREAMBLE. 

The  alarming  development  and  aggressiveness  of  great  capitalists  and 
corporations,  unless  checked,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  pauperization  and 
hopeless  degradation  of  the  toiling  masses. 

It  is  imperative,  if  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  life,  that  a  check 
be  placed  upon  unjust  accumulation,  and  the  power  for  evil  of  aggregated 
wealth. 

This  much-desired  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  united  efforts 
of  those  who  obey  the  divine  injunction,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shajt 
thou  eat  bread." 

Therefore  we  have  formed  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  directing  the  power  of  the  industrial  masses,  not  as  a 
political  party,  for  it  is  more—in  it  are  crystalized  sentiments  and  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  objects  herein  set  forth 
can  only  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
assist  in  nominating  and  supporting  with  their  votes  only  such  candidates 
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as  will  pledge  their  support  to  those  measures,  regardless  of  party.  But  no 
one  shall,  however,  be  compelled  to  vote  with  the  majority,  and  calling  upon 
all  who  believe  in  securing  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  to 
join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to  the  world  that  our  aims  are: 

I.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of 
individual  and  National  greatness. 

II.  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  cre- 
ate, sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
faculties;  all  of  the  benefits,  recreation  and  pleasures  of  association;  in  a 
word,  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  State: 

III.  The  establishment  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  we  may  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  educational,  moral  and  financial  condition  of 
the  laboring  masses. 

IV.  That  the  public  lands,  the  heritage  of  the  people,  be  reserved  for 
actual  settlers;  not  another  acre  for  railroads  or  speculators,  and  that  all 
lands  now  held  for  speculative  purposes  be  taxed  to  their  full  value. 

V .  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equally  upon  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  removal  of  unjust  technicalities,  delays  and  discriminations 
in  the  administration  of  justice. 

VI.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  and  building  industries,  and  for 
indemnification  to  those  engaged  therein  for  injuries  received  through  lack 
of  necessary  safeguards. 

VII.  The  recognition  by  incorporation,  of  trades'  unions,  orders,  and 
such  other  associations  as  may  be  organized  by  the  working  masses  to  im- 
prove their  condition  and  protect  their  rights. 

VIII.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to  pay  their  em- 
ployes weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for  the  labor  of  the  preceding  week,  and 
giving  mechanics  and  laborers  a  first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  wages. 

IX.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  National,  State  and  muni- 
cipal works. 

X.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitration  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

XI.  the  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age  in  workshops,  mines  and  factories. 

XII.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor. 

XIII.  That  a  gradual  income  tax  be  levied. 
And  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress: 

XIV.  The  establishment  of  a  National  monetary  system,  in  which  a 
circulating  medium  in  necessary  quantity  shall  issue  direct  to  the  people, 
without  the  intervention  of  banks;  that  all  the  National  issue  shall  be  full 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private;  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  not  guarantee  or  recognize  any  private  banks,  or  create  any 
banking  corporations. 
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XV.  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit  or  notes  shall  never  be 
issued  by  the  government,  bat  that,  when  need  arises,  the  emergency  shall 
be  met  by  issue  of  legal  tender,  non-interest  bearing  money. 

XVI.  That  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  be  prohib- 
ited. 

XVII.  That,  in  connection  with  the  post-office,  the  government  shall  or- 
ganize financial  exchanges,  safe  deposits,  and  facilities  for  deposit  of  the 
savings  of  the  people  in  small  sums. 

XVIII.  That  the  government  shall  obtain  possession,  by  purchase,  un- 
der the  right  of  eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones  and  railroads, 
and  that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  issued  to  any  corporation  for 
construction  or  operation  of  any  means  of  transporting  intelligence,  passen- 
gers or  freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon  the  State  and  National 
government,  we  will  endeavor  to  associate  our  own  labors: 

XIX.  To  establish  co-operative  institutions  such  as  will  tend  to  super- 
sede the  wage  system,  by  the  introduction  of  a  co-operative  industrial  sys- 
tem. 

XX.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

XXI.  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a  general  refusal  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours. 

XX£L  To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differences  which 
may  arise  between  them  and  their  employes,  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy between  them  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  strikes  may  be  rendered 
unnecessary. 

LOCAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  local  assembly  is  not  a  mere  trade  union,  or  beneficial  society;  it 
is  more  and  higher.  It  gathers  into  one  fold  all  branches  of  honorable  toil, 
without  regard  to  nationality,  sex,  creed  or  color.  It  is  not  founded  simply 
to  protect  one  interest  or  to  discharge  one  duty,  be  it  ever  so  great.  While 
it  retains  and  fosters  all  the  fraternal  characteristics  and  protection  of  the 
single  trade  union,  it  also,  by  the  multiplied  power  of  union,  protects  and 
assists  all.  It  aims  to  assist  members  to  better  their  condition  morally,  so- 
cially and  financially.  It  is  a  business  firm,  every  member  an  equal  partner, 
as  much  so  as  a  commercial  house  or  a  manufacturing  establishment.  All 
members  are  in  duty  bound  to  put  in  their  equal  share  of  time  and  money. 
The  officers  elected  must  not  be  expected  to  "  run  it"  and  the  rest  of  the 
partners  do  nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  mere  societies.  While  acknowledging 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  enjoin  an  oppressor,  yet  strikes  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  Strikes,  at  best,  only  afford  temporary  relief, 
and  members  should  be  educated  to  depend  upon  thorough  organization, 
co-operation  and  political  action,  and  through  these,  the  abolishment  of  the 
wage  system.  Our  mission  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  generation. 
Agitation,  education  and  organization  are  all  necessary.  Among  the  higher 
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'  duties  that  should  be  taught  in  every  local  assembly  are  man's  inalienable 
inheritance  and  right  to  a  share,  for  use,  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  right  to 
life  carries  with  it  the  right  to  the  means  of  living,  and  that  all  statutes 
that  obstruct  or  deny  these  rights  are  wrong,  unjust,  and  must  give  way. 
Every  member  who  has  the  right  to  vote  is  a  part  of  the  government  in  the 
country,  and  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  the  proper  education  necessary  to 
intelligently  exercise  this  right,  free  from  corrupting  influences,  is  another 
of  the  higher  duties  of  the  local  assembly.  In  short,  any  action  that  will 
advance  the  cause  of  humanity,  lighten  the  burden  of  toil,  or  elevate  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  mankind,  whether  incorporated  in  the  consti- 
tution or  not,  is  the  proper  scope  and  field  of  operation  of  a  local  assembly. 

Grand  Master  Powderly  has  lately  issued  the  following  address,, 
whioh  shows  in  few  words  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  this  organ- 
ization sympathizes  with  socialists  or  dynamiters: 

Our  order  is  an  army  of  workers.  Our  mission  is  to  educate  the  heads  and 
hearts,  and  not  the  hands  or  feet  of  our  members.  The  torch  of  the  incen- 
diary, the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  bomb  of  the  dynamiter,  are  not 
the  weapons  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  member  who  ad- 
vocates a  resort  to  such  methods  in  the  Assembly  violates  his  oligation  as  a 
Knight.  If  each  Assembly  will  perform  its  duty  as  an  educator,  each  mem- 
ber will  have  in  his  possession  a  light  that  will  shine  with  tenfold  more  bril- 
liancy than  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  The  God-given  intellect  of  manT 
illuminated  by  a  knowledge  of  his  true  condition  in  life,  will  prove  a  more 
dangerous  torch  to  the  enemy  of  man  than  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 

A  complete  organization  and  unification  of  the  workers  and  their  friends, 
and  an  abandonment  of  the  mean,  little,  petty  spites  and  jealousies  which 
continually  rise  up  between  men  and  their  duty  to  each  other,  will  prove  a 
far  more  powerful  weapon  than  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

With  men  and  women  organized  and  taught  by  experience,  discussion  and 
association  what  their  rights  are.  their  united  voices,  when  they  speak  out 
as  one  man  in  defense  of  a  principle,  will  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than 
the  exploding  bomb  ef  the  dynamiter. 


INTERNATIONAL     BROTHERHOOD    OF     LOCOMOTIVE    ENGI- 
NEERS. 

Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  an  Association 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  to  elevate  their  standing  as  such,  and  their 
character  as  men.  Instituted  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  August  17, 1863,  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard.  Reorganized  at  Indianapolis,  Aug. 
17,  1864.  under  present  name  and  title. 
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BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CAN  ADAS.    ORGANIZED  DEC.  1,  1873. 

PREAMBLE. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  unity  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen  of 
the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  elevating  them  to  a  higher  social, 
moral  and  intellectual  standard,  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  general 
welfare  and  the  protection  of  their  families,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  has  been  organized. 

We  recognize  an  identity  of  interests  between  our  members  and  their  em- 
ployers, and  It  is  made  a  special  object  of  the  Brotherhood  to  bring  them 
into  perfect  harmony  with  each  other. 

Benevolence  is  the  principal  object  of  our  existence,  and,  in  our  hazard- 
ous calling,  it  is  almost  daily  brought  into  requisition  by  the  husbandless 
and  fatherless,  whose  protectors  have  gone  down  at  the  post  of  duty. 

With  these  aims  and  purposes  in  view,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  consecrates  itself  to  the  elevation  of  mankind. 


BRICKLAYERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Bricklayers'  Interna- 
tional Union. 

PREAMBLE. 

At  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  the  necessity  of  combination  on 
the  part  of  labor  become  so  apparent  to  every  thinking  mind  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  and  perhaps  in  no  country  have  the  working  classes  been  so  for- 
getful of  their  own  interests  as  in  this  great  Republic;  all  other  questions 
seem  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  workingman  more  than  that  which  is 
most  vital  to  his  existence. 

Whereas,  Capital  has  assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  own  and  control  labor 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  greedy  and  selfish  ends,  regardless  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God;  and 

Whereas,  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  concentrated  efforts 
in  arriving  at  specific  ends,  and  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  if  the  dignity  of 
labor  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  done  by  our  united  action;  and 

Whereas,  Believing  the  truth  of  the  following  maxims  that  they  who 
would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  first  blow,  that  in  union  there  is 
strength,  and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  we  hold  the  justice 
and  truth  of  the  principle  that  merit  makes  the  man,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  industry,  sobriety  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
man,  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  principle  rests;  we  therefore  recognize 
no  rule  of  action  or  principle  that  would  elevate  wealth  above  industry,  or 
the  professional  man  above  the  working  man;  we  recognize  no  distinctions 
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in  society,  except  those  based  upon  worth,  usefulness  and  good  order,  and 
no  superiority  except  that  granted  by  the  Great  Architect  of  our  existence; 
and  calling  upon  God  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we,  the 
delegates  here  assembled,  do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  constitu- 
tion. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION.     ORGANIZED  1852. 

PREAMBLE. 

To  establish  and  maintain  an  equitable  scale  of  wages,  and  protect  our- 
selves from  sudden  or  unreasonable  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  our  labor;  to  defend  our  rights  and  advance  our  interests  as  workings 
men;  to  create  an  authority  whose  seal  shall  constitute  a  certificate  of  chai> 
acter,  intelligence  and  skill;  to  build  up  an  organization  where  all  worthy 
members  of  our~craft~(^  participafeiiTtheT  discussion  of  thosepracticaf 
problems  upon  the  solution  of  which  depend  their  welfare  and  prosperity 
as  workers;  to  foster  fellowship;  to  aid  the  destitute  and  unfortunate,  and 
provide  for  the  decent  burial  of  deceased  members;  to  encourage  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  capital;  to  incite  all  honorable  efforts  for  the  at- 
tainment of  increased  skill  in  workmanship  and  the  betterment  of  our 
condition. 


CIGAR  MAKER8'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERICA.     OR- 
GANIZED 1864. 

PREAMBLE. 

Labor  has  no  protection— the  weak  are  devoured  by  the  strong.  All 
wealth  and  power  center  in  the  hands  of  the  fewrand'the^  manyare^tfieir 
victims  and  bondsmen.  In  all  countries  and  at  all  times  capital  has  been 
used  to  monopolize  particular  branches  of  business  until  the  vast  and  vari- 
ous industrial  pursuits  of  the  world  are  rapidly  coming  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  mankind,  tending,  if  not 
checked  by  the  toiling  millions,  to  enslave  and  impoverish  them. 

Labor  is  the  creator  of  all  wealth,  and  as  such  the  laborer  is  at  least  enti- 
tled to  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  enable  himself  and  family  to  enjoy  more 
of  the  leisure  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  more  social  advantages,  more 
of  the  benefits,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  world;  in  a  word,  all  those 
rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  make  him  capable  of  enjoying,  appreciat- 
ing, defending  and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  modern  civilization.  Past 
experience  teaches  us  that  labor  has  so  far  been  unable  to  arrest  the  en- 
croachments of  capital,  neither  has  it  been  able  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
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law-making  power.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  practical  organization  and 
unity  of  action.  "In  union  there  is  strength."  Organization  and  united 
action  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  laboring  classes  can  gain  any  advan- 
tages for  themselves.  Good  and  strong  labor  organizations  are  enabled  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  By  organization 
we  are  able  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  sickness 
and  death.  And  through  organization  only  the  workers  as  a  class  are  able 
to  gain  legislative  advantages. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  beneficial  results  attendant  upon  harmonious  and 
intelligent  action,  and  it  is  imperatively  the  duty  oi  man  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  thorough  organization  and  unity  of  action.  In  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  we  have  formed  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  of  America,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  organization  of  every  cigar 
maker,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  craft  by  the  following  means: 

1.  By  gratuitously  furnishing  employment. 

2.  By  mutual  pecuniary  aid  in  cases  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  sickness 
and  death. 

8.    By  advancing  money  for  traveling. 

4.  By  defending  members  involved  in  legal  difficulties  consequent  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  to  the  union. 

5.  By  the  issuing  of  a  trade  journal  defending  the  interests  of  the  union 
of  the  trade. 

6.  By  using  all  honorable  means  to  effect  a  National  Federation  of 
Trades  Unions. 

7.  By  prevailing  upon  the  legislatures  to  secure,  first,  the  prohibition  of 
child-labor  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  the  establishment  of  a  normal  day's 
labor  to  consist  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  for  all  classes;  the 
abolition  of  the  truck  system,  tenement-house  cigar  manufacture,  and  the 
system  of  letting  out  by  contract  the  convict  labor  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tory institutions;  the  legalization  of  trades  unions  and  the  establishment  of 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 


ORDER  OP  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  Association  known  as  the  Conductors'  Brotherhood,  wa*> 
instituted  at  Mendota,  HI ,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  A.  D,  1868,  by  conductors 
from  various  railroads  in  the  United  States;  and, 

Whereas,  A  reorganization  was  effected  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1868,  and  the  Grand  Division  thereof  organized,  a 
Constitution  and  By- 1 -aw s  adopted  and  Grand  Officers  elected  by  represen- 
tatives from  the  five  original  Divisions,  and  the  the  several  railroads  in  the 
United  States;  and, 
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Whereas,  Said  Constitution  and  By-Laws  conferred  upon  the  Grand 
Division,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Grand  Officers,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  five  original  and  all  subsequently  organized  Divisions,  so  long 
•as  they  remained  in  good  standing,  authority  to  alter  or  amend  existing 
laws  and  make  new  laws  and  regulations  for  their  government;  and, 

Whereas,  At  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  aforesaid  Grand  Divi- 
sion, the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  from  Conductor's  Brother- 
hood to  the  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors. 

Therefore,  The  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors,  by  their  Grand  Officers  and 
representatives  in  Grand  Division  assembled  at  the  fourteenth  regular  ses- 
sion thereof,  in  accordance  with  existing  constitution  and  laws,  do  enact, 
ordain  and  establish  the  following  Constitution. and  Statutes  which  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1882,  and 
All  former  constitutions,  laws  and  regulations  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  grand  body  has  an  insurance  organization  connected  therewith,  to 
which  each  local  division  forms  a  part  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  the 
whole  organization  amounts  to  1,700  members,  paying  for  death  or  "total 
•disability,"  each  member  being  assessed  $1.00  for  each  death  or  disability. 

In  most  of  these  associations  herein  enumerated,  there  is  an  insur- 
ance feature,  the  amounts  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,000.  This  is  to 
be  said  to  their  credit. 

OBGANIZATJONS  IN  DETAIL, 
as  returned  to  this  Bureau. 
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KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

District  Assembly  No  28  ^as  organized  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  7, 1879, 
and  is  attached  to  the  General  Assembly  of  North  America.  Those  L.  As. 
marked  *  are  attached  direct  to  the  G.  A. 


No. 


LOCATION. 


Members 
reported, 
1884. 


No. 


LOCATION. 


Members 
reported, 


312|Des  Moines  (West). 

Cedar  Rapids 

Centerville 

Oskaloosa 

What  Cheer 

Angels 

Lehigh 

Ottnmwa 

Murray 

Council  Bluffs* ... . 

Unionville 

Atlantic 

Creston 

Marshalltown* 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Iowa  City* 

Des  Moines  (West) 


1020 
1403 
1474 
1*506 
1613 
1626 
1643 
1668 
2084 
2116 
2127 
2174 
2184 
2209 
2219 


2242]  Carroll 
2244 


Grand  Junction  . . . 


2250Afton. 
2290 


Webster  City* 


100 

2336 

112 

2409 

160 

2571 

100 

2589 

65 

2641 

60 

2710 

50 

2721 

150 

2744 

85 

2862 

100 

2895 

60 

2939 

64 

3084 

74 

3085 

80 

3135 

91 

3143 

25 

3145 

100 

8385 

50 

75 

• . .  * . 

45 

...  • . 

500 

Oskaloosa* 

Kalo 

Mt.Ayr 

Muscatine* 

Piano 

Dunreath 

Maquoketa 

Davenport 

Brooklyn , 

8t.  Charles* 

Vinton , 

Thayer 

Osceola 

Burlington* , 

Seymour , 

Sioux  City 

Brazil 

Des  Moines  (East)*. 

Red  Oak. 

Stuart 


75 
75 
40 

180 
50 
85 
80 

189 
85 
50 
50 
85 
75 
65 
40 
40 
75 


Note. — Several  of  these  Assemblies  have  largely  increased  since  the  abov 
report  was  furnished  this  office. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNIONS. 


No. 


IjOCATION. 


WHEN  ORGANIZED. 


MEMBERS. 


December,  1854. 

March,  1*82 

March,  1884 

1881 

Jannajry,  1882... 


221  Dubuque 

68  Keokuk 

73  Ottnmwa 
118 Dee  Moines... 
192iCedar  Rapids. 


40 
80 


85 
24 
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♦cigar-makers'  union. 


LOCATION. 

• 

WHEN  ORGANIZED. 

MEMBEBS* 

Sioux  City 

1881 

24 

Council  Bluffs 

1882 

15. 

Dubuque 

1883 

1883 

20 

Muscatine, .,..-,,,,-.,,, 

15 

Keokuk 

1880 

42 

*  This  organization  has  what  la  known  as  a  "  sick  benefit  fund  "  and  a  "  funeral  fund." 


t  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN. 


NO. 


LOCATION. 


WHEN  ORGANIZED. 


MEMBERS. 


124 

29 

27 

1C2 

20 

106 

125 

137 

222 


Pilot  Lodge,  Perry 

Cerro  Gordo  Lodge,  Mason  City 
Uawkeye  Lodge,  Cedar  Rapids . 
Confidence  Lodge,  Des  Moines  . 

Stuart  Lodge,  Stuart 

Key  City  Lodge,  Dubuque 

Guide  Lodge,  Marshall  town 

Protection  Lodge,  Kldon 

Webster  Lodge,  Ft.  Dodge 


December  1, 1878  .. 

October  9, 1860 

1OT3 

February  19. 1882 . . 
December  22, 1878  . 

April  2, 1882 

October  20, 18K2  . . . 
December  31 ,  1882  . 
June  18, 1884 


60 
65 

108 
50 


25 

68 
30 
87 


t  Has  an  Insurance  department  giving  $3,000  insurance. 


t  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS. 


No. 


LOCATION. 


WHEN  ORGANIZED. 


M  K  MB  BBS. 


203 
66 
125 
146 
181 


Perry 

Keokuk 

Clinton 

Marshall  town 

Eldon 

Boone 


September,  1882... 

April  16,1865 

December  26,  1870 

June  1,1872 

1863 

June  13, 1867 


83 
80 
47 
66 
87 
63 


t  Has  same  insurance  features  as  Firemen. 
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t  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS. 


IiOCATIOK. 


WHEN  ORGANIZED. 


M  KMHWIlfl. 


Cedar  Bapids. 
Burlington  . . . 

Clinton 

Marahalltown 

Dubuque 

Creston 


July  6, 1868 

November  8,  1874, 

July  16, 1882 

1877 , 

April  8,  1888 

September,  1878. . 


75 
88 
40 
40 
80 


X  Insurance.  - 


BRICKLAYERS  AND  MASONS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 


LOCATION. 


De*  Moines . . . 

Oskaloosa 

Council  Bluffs. 


WHEN  ORGANIZED. 


February  1, 1882. 

May,  1884 

February  4, 1882. 


115 
16 
27 


The  above  places  are  the  only  ones  in  Iowa  in  which  this  Union  exists. 
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PART   IV. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


In  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland  these  associations 
have  been  formed  among  working  olasses  for  business  purposes,  and 
their  benefits  have  been  so  decided  that  they  are  rapidly  increasing 
and  have  found  their  way  to  this  country.  They  have  brought  the 
wage-workers  very  closely  together  in  these  localities  and  have  taught 
them  that  by  handling  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  engaging  in  busi- 
ness, etc.,  that  the  profits  arising  therefrom  do  not  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  few,  but  are  distributed  among  themselves,  and  as  a  result  the 
few  do  not  become  the  rich  aristocrats;  the  middleman  (who  is  never 
a  wealth  producer)  is  done  away  with;  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
merchandise  is  guarded  against,  and  the  workingman  finds  himself 
becoming  each  year  more  independent,  and  his  home  being  gradually 
filled  with  the  comforts  and  even  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  most  notable  of  these  societies  is  in  England,  and  known  as 
the  "Go-operative  Wholesale  Society  (Limited),"  the  main  office  of 
whioh  is  in  Manchester. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell,  United 
States  minister  to  England,  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this 
Society's  Annual  for  1885,  a  large  volume  of  600  pages,  and  from  it 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  England  oan  be  readily  seen.  The 
following  oondensed  statement  is  taken  therefrom: 

Number  of  members  belonging  to  shareholders,  June,  1884 446,184 

CAPITAL. 

Shares $  978,090 

Loans  and  deposits 2,418,695 

Trade  and  bank  reserve  funds 116,890 

Insurance  f u  nds 114 ,055 

Reserved  expenses 28,435 

Total $     3,645,665 
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Net  sales 10,086,400 

Distributive  expenses 176,503 

Net  profit 117,310 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  gives 
additional  information: 


CO-OPERATIVE   WHOLESALE  SOCIETY.    LIMITED. 

Central  Offices,  1  Balloon  Street, 

Manchester,  Feb.  5,  1886 


.} 


E.  B.  Hutchtns,  Esq., 

Commissioner  oj  Labor  /Statistics,  State  0/  Iowa,  Des  Moines: 
Dear  Sir— Your  letter  was  received,  from  which  we  learn  that  yon  are 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  our  Annual  for  1884,  we  presume  which  you  have 
got  from  the  Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Your  question,  "Does  this  benefit  the  working  man?"  we  presume  refers 
to  co-operation.  Our  answer  is  that  it  does,  inasmuch  as  it  inculcates  hab- 
its of  thrift  and  self-help. 

We  can  also  answer  in  the  affirmative  your  other  question,  as  to  whether 
he  can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  reduction  in  prices.  This  he  can  do  through 
his  co-operative  store,  as  the  goods  are  bought  from  the  producer  in  all 
cases  where  possible,  by  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  and  through 
this  medium  are  sent  to  the  retail  stores  throughout  the  country.  Members 
purchasing  from  these  retail  co-operative  stores,  being  members  of  them, 
buy  at  the  ordinary  trade  prices;  the  accounts  are  made  up  once  in  each 
quarter  in  nearly  every  case,  and  after  providing  for  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement and  paying  five  per  cent  interest  on  capital  (this  rate  prevails  with 
few  exceptions),  the  balance,  after  providing  for  contingencies  in  the  shape 
of  a  reserve  fund,  etc.,  is  given  back  to  the  members  in  the  shape  of  divi- 
dend, which  they  may  either  withdraw  at  the  time  or  allow  to  remain  in  the 
funds  of  the  society  to  their  credit.  The  dividend  ranges  from  1-6  to  3-6 
per  £  of  sales. 

We  enclose  tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  will  explain  matters  in  detail, 
and  any  other  questions  that  may  arise  from  your  reading  of  them  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  answering. 

You  have  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  your  office,  many  papers  or  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  working  of  the  industrial  classes  in  your  country,  and 
we  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  kindly  send  us  any  of  these  which 
yon  consider  would  be  interesting. 

Yours,  truly,  for  Society. 

Trrus  Hall,  Secretary. 

The  tracts  and  pamphlets  referred  to  in  the  above,  were  received 
and  are  among  the  collection  of  books  in  this  office.  They  are 
interesting,  giving  light  upon  every  phase  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. To  Mr.  Hall  this  office  is  much  indebted  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  shown  by  him  in  our  correspondence. 
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The  British  official  report  shows  that,  in  1883,.  there  were  1,328  in- 
dustrial oo-operative  societies,  with  691,961  members,  and  over  $45y- 
000,000  working  capital,  whose  sales  exceed  $140,000,000,  and  whose 
profits  averaged  28  per  oent,  the  average  of  Scotch  companies  even 
reaching  55  per  cent. 

In  Germany  a  large  number  of  these  societies  exist,  as  also  in 
Switzerland,  while  in  Franoe  the  plan  has  been  eminently  successful 
under  the  untiring  efforts  of  M.  Godin,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
the  Familistere  at  Guise.  He  employs  900  workmen,  among  whom 
the  most  intimate  sooial  relations  are  maintained.  Their  employer 
has  exhibited  an  earnest  solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
workmen.  In  1859  he  constructed  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost 
of  800,000  francs,  a  home  containing  250  separate  tenements,  which 
he  lets  to  the  workmen  at  rents  calculated  to  pay  8£  per  oent  upon 
the  capital  expended.  The  value  of  this  property  has  been  divided 
into  shares  purchasable  by  the  tenants,  who  may  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  the  sole  proprietors.  He  has  also  divided  the 
value  of  his  plant  and  works  inte  shares  of  the  value  of  25  francs- 
each,  by  which  means  he  aimed  at  associating  the  whole  body  of  his 
workmen  with  himself  as  partners  in  his  business.  Productive  oo» 
operation  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  France,  co-operative 
credit  and  banking  in  Germany,  and  distributive  co-operation  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  country  a  number  of  similar  societies  exist,  but  .unlike 
England  they  have  no  oentral  wholesale  association.  Their  local 
usefulness,  however,  is  marked.  Among  the  many  instances  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society,  and  the  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Go-operative  Association. 
The  following  is  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the  latter: 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Share  capital *    251.83 

Fixture   and    organization 

account 8.10 

Cash  sales 28,860.89 

Deposit  order  account. .....    5,277.42 

Script  account 198.48 

Balance  Nov.  80, 1882, . . ..  30.57 


$29,628.79 


EXPENDITErRES. 

Merchandise *24,8&4.7& 

Salary  account 2,878.25 

Expense  account 605.94 

Fixture    and  organization 

account 888.71 

Dividend  account 984  58 

Script  account 182.71 

Share  capital 91.09 

Deposit  order  account 25.00 

Educational  fund 88.18 

Balance  Mov.  80, 1888 152.60 

•29,626.7* 
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MERCHANDISE. 


CREDITS. 
BAJLBS  FOB  THE  YEAB. 

<fesh  sales $23,860.89 

Deposit  order  sales 5,320.36 


Total  sales 29,181.85 

Inventory,  Nov.  30v  1883. . . .     3,015.32 

Total  credits 32,196.57 


DEBITS 

Balance  Nov.  30, 1882*. $  2,595.59 

Purchases 24,894.78 

Bills  not  yet  due 246.74 

Total  debits $27,737.11 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  credits $32, 196.57 

Total  debits 27,787.11 

Undivided    balance,  gross 
profit $  4,459.46 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  GROSS  PROFIT. 

Gross  profit 


Salary  for  year $  2,373.25 

Sundry  expenses 606.94 

Fixture  and  organization 
account,  charged  to  ex- 
pense        130.54 

Ket  profit 1,349.78 

$  4,459.46 


$  4,4*9.46 


$  4,459.46 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  PROFIT. 


Interest  on  capital $  183.31 

Beserve  fund 58.36 

Educational  fund 27.70 

Dividend  on  salary 94.93 

Dividends  on  sales  to  stock- 
holders   594.36 

Dividends  on  sales  to  non- 
stockholders    209.12 

Fixture  and     organization 

account 181.95 


$1,349.73 


Net  profit $1 ,349.73 


$1,349.73 


Perhaps  the  best  success  acquired  in  this  country  has  been  by  the 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Co-operative  Society.  Starting  in  1875  with 
one  store,  it  now  has  six.  For  the  quarter  ending  Feb.  18,  1882,  its 
sales  were  $51,413.63. 

In  our  own  State  the  plan  is  adopted  in  a  number  of  localities, 
though  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  exoept  in  one  or  two 
"societies,"  where  it  is  used  exclusively,  for  example  at  Amana.  The 
following  letter  explanatory  of  this  organization  has  been  received: 

Office  of  Amana  Society,       \ 
South*  Amana,  Jan.  3, 1885.  J 

E.  R.  Hutohjlns,  Esq.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Deab  Sea— In  answer  to  your  favor  of  Dec.  31, 1884:  The  Amana  Society 
is  a  community  of  about  1,800  persons.    It  was  founded  in  Germany  about 
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66  years  ago.  The  co-operative  system  was  founded  in  1842  near  Buffalo,. 
New  York,  and  in  1856  we  commenced  to  emigrate  to  Iowa,  and  bought 
about  25,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  founded  on  religious  principles  and  broth- 
erly love.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  which  convene  once  each 
month.  We  are  farming,  raising  stock,  manufacturing  woolen  goods,  etc. 
We  pay  no  interest  and  no  dividends.  Each  member  or  each  head  of  family 
is  allowed  so  much,  as  he  and  family  require  for  support,  which  amount  is 
stipulated  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  beginning  of  each  year,  according* 
to  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  member  or  family.  We  have  invested 
1200,000  to  9800,000  in  manufactories,  stores,  etc.  The  object  of  the  commu- 
nity plan  is  as  stated,  founded  more  on  a  religious  plan  than  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  money.  We  have  nothing  in  common,  and  do  not  indorse 
the  teachings  of  so-called  communists,  nihilists,  etc. 

Yours  respectfully, 

AMANA  SOCIETY. 

George  Haxtmaxxt. 

In  Monroe  county  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively under  this  system,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  letter: 

Selection,  Iowa,  Dec.  16, 1884. 
E.  K.  Hutchixs,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Iks  Homes: 

Dear  Sir-— Your  letter  of  inquiry  at  hand,  and  contents  noted.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  cheese  factories  in.  this  county,  and  I  believe  nearly 
all  are  run  on  the  co-operative  plan.  The  factory  and  fixtures  are  owned  by 
a  joint  stock  company,  who  employ  their  cheese  manufacturer  to  convert 
the  milk  into  cheese  and  that  into  money.  As  soon  as  one  month's  cheese 
has  been  sold  and  money  collected  therefor,  he  makes  a  dividend  (stock- 
holders and  non-stockholders  alike)  in  proportion  to  amount  of  milk  fur- 
nished by  each  one,  retaining  a  small  per  cent  on  the  whole  to  keep  up 
repairs  and  pay  stockholders  a  reasonable  interest  on  capital  invested. 

Notice  that  expenses  for  the  month,  such  as  manufacturing,  boxinir,  sell- 
ing, etc.,  are  taken  out  of  each  month's  sales  before  dividends  are  madey 
thus  keeping  expenses  up  with 'each  month  as  nearly  as  possible. 

We  usually  commence  operations  about  May  1st,  continuing  until  about 
December  1st— governed  by  weather,  somewhat.  After  May  cheese  is  sold 
and  money  collected  (the  notorious  credit  system  is  so  firmly  established 
that  we  are  obliged  to  sell  on  30  to  60  days'  time),  being  about  August  1st 
before  we  make  a  dividend,  and  after  that  dividends  are  made  monthly. 

We  still  have  quite  a  stock  of  cheese  on  hand,  and  do  not  expect  to  close 
out  before  February  or  March,  owing  to  dull  market,  just  now,  and  unfa- 
vorable time  to  ship. 

If  you  want  the  amount  of  our  cheese  products  in  the  county,  I  may  be 

able  to  give  you  an  estimate  later.    I  think  this  county  has  turned  out  this 

year,  about  500,000  pounds  of  cheese,  worth  about  $50,000. 

Bespectfully, 

A.  G.  Arnold. 
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COOPERATIVE  GUILD. 

The  latest  movement  in  labor  circles  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the 
Co-operative  Guild,  the  new  order  authorized  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Knights  of  Labor  last  September.  Its  object  is  integral 
co-operation  based  on  mutualism.  Its  funds  are  created  by  capital- 
izing one  half  of  all  profits  on  the  purchases  by  its  members  from 
stores  of  their  own,  and  they  propose  in  time  to  manufacture  and 
produce  all  the  demands  of  their  consumers  by  the  use  of  such  capi- 
talized profits,  whioh  is  to  be  forever  the  common  property  of  all. 
Each  separate  enterprise  is  self-acting,  although  part  of  a  general 
whole,  and  is  so  segregated  that  each  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
in  one  continuous  round,  so  that  individualism  is  lost  in  a  general 
system  of  agents  for  the  whole.  So  thoroughly  is  this  system  car- 
ried out  that  fraud  or  defalcation  seems  next  to  impossible.  Section 
2  (Washington)  has  already  been  formed,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tense activity  on  the  eight-hour  and  other  labor  movements,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  by  those  best  posted  in  the  methods  of  the  Guild 
that  it  will  ere  long  be  a  most  powerful  association. 

In  April  last  they  opened  a  store  on  the  "regular"  plan,  under  very 
flattering  circumstances.  For  a  while  it  will  be  confined  exclusively 
to  its  members.  Its  mode  of  work  is  somewhat  unique,  being  organ- 
ized, true  to  the  Guild  idea,  in  the  form  of  four  distinct  branches — 
buying,  selling,  auditing  and  price-fixing,  and  supervising — each  ren- 
dering a  separate  monthly,  quarterly  and  semi-annual  report  to  head- 
quarters in  such  a  manner,  and  by  a  regular  prescribed  form,  that 
any  errors  in  one  branch  can  readily  be  detected  by  comparison  with 
the  others.  The  treasurer,  buyer  and  seller  are  each  separately 
bonded*  They  are  chartered  under  a  peculiar  incorporation  act  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  mutual  benefit  and  economic  purposes. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  have  just  passed  a  law  giving  a  death  and 
permanent  disability  benefit  of  $500,  and  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  per 
week  for  twelve  weeks  without  increase  of  dues  or  any  assessment, 
these  benefits  to  commence  at  a  certain  period.  After  that  period 
initiation  fees  and  dues  to  be  largely  increased  to  new  members. 
The  Guild  proposes  to  grasp  the  whole  labor  question,  and  in  time  to 
meet  all  the  demands  in  the  establishment  of  equity  by  mutualism 
from  the  point  of  consumption. 
This  question  of  co-operation  is  one  well  worth  the  careful  study 
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of  the  wage-worker.  The  supposition  now  generally  entertained  by 
them  that  poverty,  or  rather  want  of  capital,  precludes  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  is  not  tenable.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  obstacle  now 
barring  the  more  general  undertaking  of  such  societies.  Let  them 
remember  that  one  of  the  most  successful  co-operative  stores  ever 
known  was  that  of  the  Boohdale  pioneers,  whioh  was  organised  by  a 
very  few  English  workingmen  with  scarcely  any  means  at  all.  These 
men  put  forth  their  strongest  energies  and  showed  some  of  the  very 
best  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  absolute  success 
orowned  their  efforts. 

Among  no  class  of  our  citizens  would  such  stores  be  productive  of 
more  good  than  among  our  miners.  Conneoted  with  a  number  of  oar 
large  coal  banks  are  company  stores  at  which  the  miner  is  virtually 
compelled  to  trade.  If  he  is  not  absolutely  compelled,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  if  he  does  not,  he  will  soon  be  told  that  he  can  find 
work  elsewhere.  This  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  in 
practice.  (This  subjeot  is  discussed  at  length  under  head  of  mines 
and  miners.)  If  these  co-operative  stores  could  take  the  place  of 
these  company  stores,  as  well  as  be  planted  where  neither  now  exist, 
the  benefit  to  the  wage-worker  would  be  very  great. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said:  "Of  all  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to 
elevate  those  who  labor  with  their  hands,  there  is  none  so  promising 
as  the  present  cooperative  movement." 

6.  J.  Holyoke  says: 

u  Go-operation  supplements  political  economy  by  organizing  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  It  touches  no  man's  fortune,  it  seeks  no  plunder,  it  causes 
no  disturbance  in  society,  it  gives  no  trouble  to  statesmen,  it  enters  into  no 
secret  associations;  it  contemplates  no  violence,  it  subverts  no  order;  it 
envies  no  dignity;  it  asks  no  favor;  it  keeps  no  terms  with  the  idle,  and  it 
will  break  no  faith  with  the  industrious;  it  means  self-help,  self-depend- 
ence, and  such  share  of  the  common  competence  as  labor  shall  earn  or 
thought  can  win,  and  this  it  intends  to  have." 

The  plan  is  a  logical  plan.  When  the  individual  polioy  places  two 
masters  where  one  had  all  the  profit  before,  that  is  an  improvement. 
There  is  one  poor  man  less  in  the  world.  When  it  forms  a  joint  stook 
company  that  is  better  still — for  if  a  number  of  men  are  enabled  to 
rise  in  the  world  it  teaches  all  others  the  way.  When  it  takes  work- 
men into  the  confederation  of  profit-sharers,  it  does  a  still  better 
thing — beoause  it  delivers  a  still  greater  number  from  servitude  and 
want.    A  terse  and  interesting  account  of  this  co-operative  plan  is 
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famished  in  the  life  of  Leelaire,  and  Mist  Mary  Hart  has  written  a 
a  charming  little  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Maison 
Leelaire."    Her  opening  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

41 '  Biographic  d'un  Homme  Utile ' "  is  the  modest  title  given  by  M.  Chas. 
Robert  to  his  interesting  memoir  of  one  of  the  greatest  Frenchmen  of  this 
century;  the  greatest— because  he  rendered  the  highest  service  to  humanity; 
for,  at  a  period  when  disquietude  reigned  in  France,  and  M.  Louis  Blanc 
was  scheming  'the  organization  of  labor,'  by  means  of  legislation  and 
State  intervention,  this  '  useful '  man  was  unobtrusively  setting  himself  to 
accomplish  that  end  by  his  own  individual  effort— exercised  too,  in  the 
simple  discharge  of  daily  duty.  Jtoth  desired  to  benefit  mankind;  both 
sought  to  redress  real' evils;  the  theoretical  Socialist  failed,  because  he  tried 
to  force  reform  from  without,  by  doing  for  men  what  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  men:  the  practical  benefactor  triumphed,  because  he  was  content 
to  sow  the  good  seed,  to  watch  and  guard  the  development  of  the  living 
principle,  and  steadily  to  work  on  until  it  reached  maturity/' 

The  life  of  this  remarkable  man  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: 

The  son  of  a  poor  village  shoemaker,  in  the  [department  of  the  Ionne,  M. 
Leelaire  went  to  the  capital  as  a  mere  lad,  engaged  himself  as  apprentice  to 
a  house  painter,  and  soon  became  an  excellent  workman.  Much  grieved  to 
observe  the  antagonism  existing  between  masters  and  men,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  the  participation  of 
the  latter  in  the  profits  of  the  former;  and,  consequently,  in  1888,  he  estab- 
lished a  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which,  in  1842,  divided  amongst  forty-four 
men  the  profits  of  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  £475;  during  the  last  five 
years,  in  addition  to  interest  on  capital,  the  bonusses  divided,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  wages  earned,  have  averaged  eighteen  per  cent.  When  M.  Le- 
elaire died  he  left  a  fortune  of  £48,000,  and  had  divided  amongst  his  men, 
individually  and  collectively,  £44,000,  and  the  whole  amount  paid  over  to 
the  workers  since  1842  now  reached  the  considerable  sum  of  £118,600.  This 
has  all] been  the  doing  of  one  humble  man,  who  had  a  noble  feeling  heart; 
and  the  authoress  of  the  pamphlet  suitably  ends  it  with  the  lines— 

V  What  one  Is 

Why  may  not  millions  be? 

Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  in  a  reoent  address  in  Missouri,  upon  labor 
and  capital,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject  of  co-operation,  said: 

In  this  country,  as  in  all  the  countries  named,  co-operation  has  been  re- 
tarded by  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  laborers.  Men  without  educa- 
tion have  been  unable  to  combine,  or  have  lacked  the  ability,  training  and 
discipline  to  manage  large  or  even  moderate  business  [enterprises.  Educate 
the  worker,  furnish  him  the  opportunities  for  training  and  discipline,  and 
co-operation  will  be  a  success. 

9 
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Incorporated  co  operation  has  been  suggested,  as  one  means  ef  uniting 
the  interests  of  labor  and  capitalist,  with  the  provision  that  the  shares  may 
be  paid  for  in  money  and  in  labor.  There  are  many  excellent  features  in 
this  plan. 

Profit  sharing,  based  upon  industrial  co-partnership,  seems  to  furnish  the 
best  means  of  uniting  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  in  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing  and  other  large  business  enterprises.  Profit  sharing 
is' not  new  in  this  or  other  countries;  it  has  been  adopted  in  agricultural 
industry  in  portions  of  some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  is 
growing  in  favor.  The  two  forces  employed  in  transacting  business  and 
producing  wealth  are  labor  and  capital.  The  question  is  to  unite  these 
forces  in  a  way  that  the  interests  of  those  controlling  them  shall  be  the 
same,  and  not  hostile,  as  now.  Constant  war  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye has  brought  great  loss  to  both.  Such  war  can  be  and  ought  to  be  su- 
perseded by  their  becoming  partners,  so  that  both  shall  have  an  interest  in 
the  business  in  hand.  The  interest  need  not  be  equal  at  first.  As  a  basis  it 
has  been  suggested  the  capitalist  should  nave  for  the  use  of  his  capital  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  he  contributes,  and  as  against  this,  the  worker 
fair  wages.  Then,  after  paying  all  expenses,  the  profits  should  be  divided 
between  the  capitalist  on  one  side,  and  the  body  of  workers,  according  to 
their  earnings,  on  the  other.  In  addition,  each  worker  should  have  tbe 
right,  by  leaving  with  the  working  capital  of  the  concern  such  part  of  his 
earnings  or  shares  as  he  may  choose,  to  become  a  partner  in  the  ownership. 

Such  words  ought  to  find  reciprocal  attention  and  thought,  among 
America's  wage-workers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newton  in  his  testimony  before  the  Blair  committee  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  stated:  "There  are  in  the  savings  banks  of  many 
manufacturing  centers  in  our  country,  amounts  which  if  capitalized 
would  place  the  working  men  of  those  towns  in  industrial  independ- 
ence; moneys  which  in  some  instances,  are  actually  furnishing  the 
borrowed  capital  for  their  own  employers.  In  such  towns  our  work- 
ing men  have  saved  enough  to  capitalize  labor,  but  for  lack  of  the 
power  of  combination,  let  the  advantage  of  their  own  thrift  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  men  already  rich.  They  save  money,  and  then  loan  it 
to  rich  men  to  use  in  hiring  them  to  work  on  wages,  while  the  profits 
go  to  the  borrowers  of  labors'  savings." 

It  will  be  a  masterly  gain  for  Iowa's  wage-workers  when  the  ed- 
ucating power,  mental  and  moral,  from  co-operation  shall  be  a  suo- 
cess  among  them. 
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PART    V. 


TECHNICAL    EDUCATION:     MANUAL    TRAINING 

SCHOOLS. 


For  the  laborer  of  Iowa  or  of  America,  no  matter  to  what  class  he 
belongs,  such  radical  changes  have  occurred  during  the  last  half 
century,  that  a  far  better  education  is  needed  to  give  him  success. 
By  "better  education"  is  meant  one  to  be  of  better  service  to  him  in 
life's  battle.  This  necessity  is  imperative  and  arises  from  various 
causes,  chiefly  from  the  following: 

lint.    Competition  is  no  longer  local  but  universal. 

Second.  Manufactories  are  no  longer  few  and  rude,  but  in  almost 
endless  variety  and  of  most  improved  character. 

TMrd.    Decay  of  apprenticeships. 

Fourth.    Land  once  new  and  fertile  is  now  old  and  impoverished. 

There  are  very  few  kinds  of  labor  which  require  only  the  rude 
strength  of  the  workman.  "The  more  skill  in  labor  the  better" 
is  true,  and  without  a  popular  education,  having  skill  as  a  pri- 
mary object,  there  can  be  no  diffusion  of  a  general  character 
among  laborers.  How  shall  this  end  be  attained?  "Education  in 
which  head-work  and  hand-work  go  together  is  the  only  rational 
education — the  only  one  which  can  develop  the  whole  man  " — is  the 
only  answer.  In  an  interesting  article  in  one  of  last  year's  North 
American  Reviews,  from  the  pen  of  that  facile  writer,  E.  E.  Hale  of 
Boston,  is  found  the  following  language: 

"Fifty  years  ago  it  was  understood  that  a  boy  or  girl  had  many 
thingB  to  learn  besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Thus  it  was 
understood  that  a  boy  must  know  the  use  of  his  hands  and  feet.  He 
must  know  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  when  he  saw  it,  and  how  a 
blacksmith  shod  a  horse.    He  must  know  the  methods  of  a  town 
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meeting.    He  must  know  how  to  milk,  how  to  plow,  how  to  cradle 
oats,  how  to  drive,  how  to  harness  a  horse,  how  to  take  off  a  wheel 
and  how  to  grease  an  axle.    There  were  ten  thousand  other  things 
that  he  must  know,  of  no  less  importance,  not  one  of  which  is  ever 
well  taught  in  school.    For  a  girl  it  was  understood  that  in  average 
life,  she  must  know  how  to  make  and  mend  her  clothes   and  her 
brother's  and  her  father's;  how  to  knead,  to  bake,  to  stew,  to  boil 
and  to  roast;  how  to  wash,  how  to  iron  and  how  to  clear  starch;  how  * 
to  tear  a  bandage  and  how  to  put  one  on.    There  were  many  regions 
where  she  was  expected  to  know  how  to  cut  up  a  hog  and  salt  his 
members;  how  to  smoke  them  for  hams;  how  to  preserve  fruits  and 
vegetables.        *        *        *. 

"  What  follows  from  the  new  system  is  the  discovery,  at  the  end  of 
a  generation,  that  the  children  educated  under  the  new  system  have 
no  experience  with  tools  and  no  ability  with  their  hands,  and  bat 
very  little  knowledge  of  practical  life.        *        *        *. 

"Mr.  Stanley  Halls'  curious  investigation  proved  that  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  pupils  in  a  good  Boston  school  thought  that  a  cow  was  faff 
than  three  inches  long.  Such  is  the  result  of  using  a  primer  in 
which  the  picture  of  a  cow  is  as  small  as  the  picture  of  a  gimlet," 

Mr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Mass.,  said  ten  years  ago:  "Our  system  of 
education  trains  our  boys  not  to  become  better  craftsmen,  but  to  be 
unwilling  to  be  put  to  any  kind  of  craft."  Hon  Edward  Pierce 
says  "Our  high  schools  are  multiplying  the  number  of  young  men 
and  women  who  turn  from  farm,  mechanical  and  domestic  work  and 
seek  employment  as  clerks  and  scriveners.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
dearth  of  men  fitted  for  surveying,  mining,  road-making,  bridge-build- 
ing ana  farming." 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  of  the  convention  of  Chiefs 
and  Commissioners  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  at  St  Louis, 
none  pleased  the  writer  more  than  our  visit  to  the  Washington  Man- 
ual Training  School  of  that  city.  On  the  evening  prior  to  that  visit, 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  school,  Prof.  Woodward,  was  present 
at  our  meeting,  and  upon  invitation  delivered  an  interesting  address. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  address  was  not  stenographically 
reported  so  that  the  public  might  enjoy  it,  as  those  who  listened 
to  it  did.  He  said  he  had  appeared  before  us  to  "state  a  few 
general  principles  and  answer  such  questions  as  members  of  the 
Convention  might  see  fit  to  ask  him.  Education  was  one  of  the 
most    important    things  that    could  be  called  into  requisition  to 
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help  the  laboring  man.  If  education  left  out  any  class  it  was  de- 
fective. Even  educators  who  had  built  up  systems  of  education 
agreed  that  these  systems  were  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  It  was  with  a  small  outfit  that  I  began  to  teach 
members  of  the  Manual  Training  School  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics eleven  years  ago."  He  then  gave  an  extended  history  of 
the  birth  and  development  of  the  School.  He  found  that  a  boy's 
experience  in  handling  tools  should  keep  pace  with  his  knowledge 
of  books.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  regarding  education  was 
not  confined  to  the  West,  but  to  the  European  countries.  A  great 
writer  had  said  that  our  systems  of  education  were  growing  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  That  the  field  was  growing  larger  while  edu- 
cation was  not  meeting  the  increased  demand  being  made  upon  it. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  MOTTO. 

The  motto  of  the  training  school  was  "The  cultured  mind;  the 
skillful  hand/9    Many  men  came  to  him  and  said  their  boys  had  had 
enough  of  books.    He  did  not  encourage  any  boys  to  neglect  their 
books,  neither  did  he  desire  to  choose  for  a  boy  the  sphere  he  was  to 
fill  in  life.    When  he  was  a  boy  he  had  an  ambition  to  run  a  saw- 
mill.   Had  he  lived  near  an  artist  he  would  probably  have  had  a 
desire  to  become  an  artist.    We  all  of  us  had  in  us  the  germs  of 
greatness  we  had.  no  idea  we  possessed.    Every  boy  was  entitled  to 
be  developed;    he  was  entitled  to  a  good,  sound  education.    He 
objected  to  testing  boys  to  see  whether  they  had  any  mechanical: 
genius.    He  would  simply  give  them  a  generous  education.    Every 
boy  who   was  properly  taught  would  make  a   good    mechanical 
draughtsman. 

don't  know  what  boys  can  bo. 

We  did  not  know  what  boys  could  do  till  they  were  given  a  fair 
education.  It  should  never  be  against  a  man  that  he  had  skill.  If  he 
had  skill  that  was  a  point  in  his  favor.  The  average  age  of  the  boys 
▼bo  entered  the  Manual  Training  School  was  fifteen  years.  The 
ooane  of  study  was  three  years,  during  which  they  were  educated  in 
three  different  lines  simultaneously.  They  taught  the  parent  indus- 
tries at  the  Manual  Training  School.  All  the  tools  that  could  be 
found  at  any  hardware  store  were  either  modifications  of  a  plane  or 
chiaeL   They  did  not  aim  to  teach  any  particular  trade,  and  it  ooulcL 
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not  be  said  that  they  taught  any  particular  trade.  They  simply 
desired  to  give  a  boy  an  education  that  would  fit  him  for  any  trade. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  teaching  the  boy  how  to  master  ma- 
chinery. .In  addition  to  learning  how  to  use  tools,  boys  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  grammar,  etc. 
Mr.  Wm.  Wather  of  England  reported  that  the  best  workmen  in 
America  were  those  who  desired  to  turn  to  some  new  improvement. 
That  was  why  mechanics  had  made  such  progress  in  America. 

There  were  3,000,000  people  engaged  in  mining,  etc.,  against  6,000,- 
000  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  were  6,000,000  farmers 
who  had  had  no  manual  training,  and  who  could  not  mend  their 
own  machinery. 

WOULD   BE  A  MECHANIC. 

If  a  boy  would  see  a  bright  future  before  him  he  would  be  a  me- 
chanic. Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  were  working  in 
machine  shops  and  doing  well.  Even  if  the  boys  did  become  me- 
chanics, he  rejoiced  in  their  spirit.  Why  should  they  not  become 
mechanics?  He  had  received  two  pages  of  printed  questions  from 
an  Eastern  college.  One  question  was,  "How  does  the  manual  train- 
ing affect  the  social  standing  of  students?"  Boston  people  were 
beginning  to  recognize  that  there  was  more  dignity  in  manual  train- 
ing than  they  at  first  imagined.  He  stated  that  he  examined  eighty- 
two  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Manual  Training  School  yester- 
day— a  much  larger  number  than  had  ever  been  examined  by  him  at 
any  previous  time. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  boys  in  the  training 
sohool  were  the  sons  of  rich  or  poor  men,  the  Professor  answered 
that  they  were  as  a  rule  young  men  in  good  circumstances. 

On  the  morning  after  the  address  we  visited  this  school.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  a  term  and  in  the  midst  of  examination  exercises.  The 
rooms  were  filled  with  interested  spectators,  among  whom  were  many 
parents  of  the  pupils — justly  proud  of  their  sons'  work.  On  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  hung  drawings  of  endless  variety,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  pupils.  None  were  seriously  faulty;  all  excellent,  and  many 
perfect.  Some  were  simple,  many  very  difficult  and  complex.  In 
the  wood-room,  at  the  benches  and  at  the  lathes,  stood  the  boys  at 
work,  and  beside  them  lay  all  sorts  of  specimens  of  their  handiwork. 
In  the  iron  and  steel  rooms  equally  busy  were  they  at  the  forges  and 
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lathes,  anvils  and  engine.  I  talked  with  eleven  of  these  boys,  and 
ten  of  them  told  me  when  they  started  oat  to  do  life's  work,  they 
would  follow  the  trades  at  which  they  were  now  at  work.  Personal 
observation  convinced  ns  of  the  splendid  utility  of  this  school,  and 
those  of  ns  from  other  States  having  no  such  institutions,  went  away 
with  deep  regret  at  the  fact,  and  as  deep  desire  that. they  should  soon 
be  planted. 

When  the  bill  creating  this  Bureau  was  offered  in  the  last  General 
Assembly,  the  Senator  from  Pottawattamie  (Carson)  offered  an  amend- 
ment (which  was  adopted)  relative  to  this  subject;  and  while  the 
dearth  of  such  schools  in  Iowa  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  offer  much  of  local  interest,  yet  it  has  been  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  have  found  what  a  strong  foothold  these  enterprises  already 
have  in  this  country,  how  rapidly  they  are  growing,  and  how  earnest 
the  desire  is  among  intelligent  wage-workers  of  our  State,  that  suoh 
schools  should  be  organized  within  our  borders.  With  no  less  grati- 
fication I  present  in  this  report,  somewhat  fully,  the  features  of  some 
of  these  schools,  earnestly  hoping  that  they  may  awaken  an  interest 
among  our  people,  and  especially  among  our  law-makers,  on  this  matter. 

THE   ST.   LOUIS    MANUAL    TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

On  September  6, 1880,  the  school  opened  with  a  single  class  of  about  50 
pupils.    The  whole  number  enrolled  the  first  year  was  67. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  school  opened  September  10, 1883. 

The  present  enrollment  (January,  1884)  is  196.  There  are  vacant  seats 
only  in  the  First- Year  Class. 

Three  Articles  from  the  Ordinance  establishing  the  school  are  here  given: 

article  n. 

u  Its  object  shall  be  instruction  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  English 
branches  of  a  high-school  course,  and  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
tools.  The  tool-instruction,  as  at  present  contemplated,  shall  include  car- 
pentry, wood-turning,  pattern-making,  iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge-work, 
brazing  and  soldering,  the  use  of  Machine-Shop  Tools,  and  such  other  in- 
struction of  a  similar  character  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the 
foregoing  from  time  to  time. 

"The students  shall  divide  their  working  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equally  between  mental  and  manual  exercises. 

"  They  shall  be  admitted,  on  examination,  at  not  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  course  shall  continue  three  years." 
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ARTICLES  IY. 

"The  expenses  of  said  school  shall  be  provided  for,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
gifts  and  endowments  specially  contributed  for  the  purpose,  and  all  such 
gifts  and  endowments  shall  be  held  sacred  and  apart,  and  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  direct  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  given,  unless  by  consent  of 
the  respective  donors  or  their  legal  representatives." 

\  article:  v. 

"  For  every  sum  of  $1,500  contributed  for  the  establishment  or  permanent 
endowment  of  said  school,  the  donor  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
scholarship,  under  which  he  shall  have  the  right  to  send  one  scholar  to  said 
Manual  Training  School,  free  of  tuition  charges,  so  long  as  said  school  shall 
exist." 

THE  COURSE}  OF  INSTRUCTION 

covers  three  years,  and  the  [school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  di- 
vided between  mental  and  manual  exercises.  The  daily  session  begins  at  9 
a.  m .  and  closes  at  3:20  p.  m  .,  ample  allowance  being  made  for  lunch.  Each 
pupil  has  three  recitations  per  day,  one  hour  of  drawing  and  two  hours  of 
shop-practice. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  five  parallel  lines— three  intellectual,  and 
two  manual,  as  follows: 

First.  A  course  of  Pure  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Second.  A  course  in  Science  and  Applied  Mathematics,  including  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Mensuration, 
and  Book-keeping. 

Iktrd.  A  course  in  Language  and  Literature,  including  English  Gram- 
mar, Spelling,  Composition,  Literature,  History,  and  the  elements  of  Polit- 
ical Science  and  Economy.  Latin  and  French  are  introduced  as  electives 
with  English. 

Fourth.    A  course  in  Penmanship,  Free-Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 

Fifth.  A  course  of  Tool  instruction,  including  Carpentry,  Wood- turning, 
Blacksmithing,  and  Bench  and  Machine  Work  in  Metals. 

The  course  in  Drawing  embraces  three  general  divisions:— 

i.  Free  Hand  Drawing,  designed  to  educate  the  sense  ot  form  and  pro- 
portion; to  teach  the  eye  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  train  the  hand  to 
rapidly  delineate  the  forms  either  of  existing  objects  or  of  ideals  in  the 
mind. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing ;  including  the  use  of  instruments;  geometric 
constructions;  the  arrangement  of  projections,  elevations,  plans  and  sec- 
tions; also  the  various  methods  of  producing  shades  and  shadows  with  pen 
and  brush. 

5.  Technical  Drawing  or  Draughting,  illustrating  conventional  colors  and 
signs;  systems  of  architectural  or  shop  drawings;  and  at  the  same  time  fa- 
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miliarizing  the  pupil  with  the  proportions  and  details  of  various  classes  of 
machines  and  structures. 

Students  have  no  option  or  election  as  to  particular  studies,  except  in  the  ease  of 
Latin  and  French;  each  must  conform  to  the  course  as  laid  down  and  take  every 
branch  in  its  order. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  and  shop-work  by  years  is  substantially  as 
follows: 

FIRST-  YEAR   CLASS. 

Arithmetic,  completed.    Algebra,  to  equations. 

English  Language,  its  structure  and  use.    History  of  the  United  States. 

Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English. 

Physical  Geography.    Natural  History.    Natural  Philosophy,  begun. 

Drawing,  Mechanical  and  Free-hand.    Penmanship. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.     Wood  Carving.    Wood-Turning.    Pattern- Making. 

SECOND- YEAR  CLASS. 

Aigebra,  through  Quadratics.    Geometry  begun. 

Natural  Philosophy.    Principles  of  Mechanics. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.    English  History. 

Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History  if  desired  by  enough 
to  form  a  section.    Ccesar  and  Grammar. 

Drawing,  Line  Shading  and  Tinting,  Machines.  Free-hand  detail  Draw- 
ing.  Penmanship. 

Elacksmithing.— Drawing,  Upsetting,  Bending,  Punching,  Welding,  Tem- 
pering, Soldering  and  Brazing. 

THIRD- YEAR  CLASS. 

Geometry,  finished.    Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.  History.  Ethics  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Frtnch  or  Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History. 

Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Bock-keeping. 

Drawing,  Machine  and  Architectural. 

Work  in  the  Machine  Shop.  Bench  Work  and  Fitting,  Turning,  Drilling, 
Planing,  Screw- cutting,  etc.    Study  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Execution  of  Project. 

LITERARY  AND   DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

Students  of  the  second  and  third-year  classes  have  formed  a  debating  so- 
ciety, their  object  being  "mutual  improvement  in  Elocution,  Composition, 
and  Debate." 

The  society  meets  one  evening  each  week  in  a  room  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

10 
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DETAILS  OF  SHOP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  shop  instruction  is  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectures.  The  in- 
structor at  the  bench,  machine,  or  anvil,  executes  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  class  the  day's  lesson,  giving  all  needed  information,  and  at  times 
using  the  blackboard.  When  necessary  the  pupils  make  notes  and  sketches 
(working  drawings),  and  questions  are  asked  and  answered,  that  all  obscu- 
rities may  be  removed.  The  class  then  proceeds  to  the  execution  of  the 
task,  leaving  the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to  such  as  need  it.  At  a 
specified  time  the  lesson  ceases,  and  the  work  is  brought  in,  commented  on 
and  marked.  It  ij  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  assigned  should  be  fin- 
ished; the  essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be  well  begun  and  earned  on  with 
-reasonable  speed  and  accuracy. 

SPECIAL  TRADES  ARE  NOT  TAUGHT. 

All  the  shop  work  is  disciplinary;  special  trades  are  not  taught,  nor  are 
.  articles  manufactured  for  sale. 

The  scope  of  a  single  trade  is  too  narrow  for  educational  purposes.    Man- 
ual education  should  be  as  broad  and  liberal  as  intellectual. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

*  The  Manual  Training  School  is  not  an  asylum  for  dull  or  lazy  boys.  It 
clearly  recognizes  the  pre-eminent  value  and  necessity  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment and  discipline.  In  presenting  some  novel  features  in  its  course  of 
instruction,  the  managers  do  not  assume  that  in  other  schools  there  is  too 
much  intellectual  and  moral  training,  but  that  there  is  too  little  manual 
training  for  ordinary  American  boys.  This  school  exacts  close  and  thought- 
ful study  with  books  as  well  as  with  tools.  It  proposes,  by  lengthening  the 
usual  school  day  a  [full  hour,  and  by  abridging  somewhat  the  number  of 
.'daily  recitations,  to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool-work,  and  thus  to  secure 
.  a  more  liberal  intellectual  and  physical  development— a  more  symmetrical 
education. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  intelligent  labor,  and  the  worth  and  respectability  of 
laboring  men.  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but  mere  brute 
force,  despises  both  the  labor  and  the  laborer.  With  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  himself,  comes  the  ability  and  willingness  to  recognize  skill  in  his  fellows. 
When  once  he  appreciates  skill  in  handicraft,  he  regards  the  skillful  work- 
man with  sympathy  and  respect. 

THE  GENERAL  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters  this  school  is  to  be  a  mechanic. 
.  Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  will  turn  into 
»  other  paths—law,  medicine,  or  literature.  Some  who  develop  both  natural 
?  skill  and  strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic 
..School  into  the  realms  of  professional  life  as  engineers  and  scientists. 
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Others  will  find  their  greatest  usefulness  as  well  as  highest  happiness  in 
some  branch  of. mechanical  work  into  which  they  will  readily  step  when 
they  leave  school.  All  w  ill  gain  intellectually  and  morally  by  their  expe- 
rience in  contact  with  things.  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  success- 
ful manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  .skillful  physicians,  and  more 
useful  citizens. 

I  have  noticed  this  school  at  length  because  it  has  come  under  my 
pergonal  observation  and  I  have  seen  its  practical'  methods  and  its 
happy  results. 

MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Of  this  school  its  President,  Francis  A.  Walker,  says  in  reference 
to  its  general  course: 

'•The  idle  student  is  hardly  known  here.  The  painful  task  of  harassing 
and  menacing  scholars,  who  are  sueh  only  in  name,  who  have,  as  scholars, 
neither  ambition  nor  self-respect,  is  one  from  which  the  Faculty  are  almost 
entirely  relieved.  What  with  the  variety  of  courses  here  presented  to  the 
student  for  his  own  free  election,  what  with  the  interest  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  always  finds  in  one  or  another  kind  of  laboratory  practice  or  field 
work,  it  is  seldom  that  a  student  fails  to  give,  without  compulsion,  even 
without  admonition,  all  the  time  and  effort  to  his  own  chosen  course  which 
his  instructors  deem  right  and  proper.  Differences,  and  great  differences, 
indeed,  exist  as  to  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  our  scholars.  Yet  it 
is  surprising  to  observe  how  far  the  opportunity  to  make  choice  of  the  kind 
of  work  which  shall  be  done,  goes  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  which  ap- 
pear when  a  large  body  of  students  are  subjected  to  one  and  the  same  test 
of  scholarly  ability  or  performance.  Young  men  who  exhibit  no  inclina- 
tion or  aptitude  whatever  for  linguistic  or  philosophic  studies,  are  often 
found  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  or  in 
mechanics;  to  have  remarkable  aptitude  for  manipulation,  and  to  possess 
excellent  powers  of  perception,  discrimination,  and  judgment. 

"Hot  infrequently  one  who,  if  compelled  to  pass  through  long  courses  of 
classical,  rhetorical,  and  dialectical  exercises,  would  have  had  a  thoroughly 
unhappy  career,  finding  nothing  in  his  daily  tasks  to  interest  his  mind  or 
call  oat  his  powers,  feeling  himself  continually  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  others,  and  soon,  probably,  sinking  into  that  most  unfortunate 
condition  for  a  young  man,  of  accepting  a  low  standard  of  performance,  is 
found  among  our  brightest,  most  apprehensive,  most  enthusiastic,  and 
most  successful  scholars." 

In  the  deparment  of  Industrial  Science  of  this  Institute  mechanical 
laboratories  have  been  provided,  and  furnished  with  the  more  im- 
portant hand  and  machine  tools,  so  that  the  student  may  acquire  a 
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direct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals  and  woods,  and  some 
manual  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  Some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  are  equipped  as  follows: 

u  The  carpenter,  wood-turning,  and  pattern  making  department  contains 
forty  carpenter's  benches,  two  circular-saw  benches,  a  swing  saw,  two  jig 
saws,  a  buzz  planer,  a  boring  machine,  thirty-six  wood  lathes,  a  large  pattern- 
maker's lathe,  and  thirty-six  pattern-maker's  benches.  The  foundry  will  con- 
tain a  cupola  furnace  for  melting  iron,  two  brass  furnaces,  and  thirty- two 
moulder's  benches.    The  smith's  shop  contains  thirty-two  forges,   seven 
blacksmith's  vises,  antb  two  blacksmith's  hand-drills.    The  machine  shop 
contains  twenty-two  engine  lathes  and  fifteen  hand-lathes  of  recent  ap- 
proved patterns,  a  machine  drill,  two  planers,  a  shaping  macnine,  a  univer- 
sal milling  machine,  and  thirty-two  vise  benches  arranged  for  instruction  * 
in  vise-work."  , 

The  students  of  mechanical  engineering  also  receive  instruction  in  car- 
pentry, wood-turning,  foundry  work,  forging,  chipping,  filing,  and  in  ma- 
chine tool  in  the  Mechaical  Laboratories. 

This  laboratory  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  Rogers  Building,  and 
will  contain  tl  e  following  as  a  portion  of  its  equipment :    An  eighty-horse 
power  Porter- Allen  engine  in  constant  use  for  driving  a  fan  for  the  heating 
and  ventilation  of  the  new  building;  a  sixteen-horse  power  Harris-Corliss 
engine,  provided  with  a  condenser,  and  other  apparatus,  rendering  it  suit- 
able for  a  vaiiity  of  steam  experiments,  and  to  be  used  either  with  a  fric- 
tion brake  or  to  supply  power;  a  calorimeter;  a  vacuum  pump;  machinery 
for  testing  the  transmission  of  power  by  belting;  transmission  dynamo- 
meters; a  mule;  a  drawing  frame;  and  apparatus  for  hydraulic  experiments. 
There  are  also  available  for  work,  in  connection  with  this  department,  five 
steam  boilers;  a  forty-horse  power  engine,  used  for  running  the  lathes,  pla- 
ners, etc.,  in  the  mechanical  laboratories;  and  a  number  of  looms. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable,  for  want  of  time  or  means,  to  go  | 

through  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Science,  and  | 

yet  desire  a  good  preparation  for  industrial  pursuits,  a  subordinate  School 
of  Mechanic  Arts  has  been  established  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute, 
in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  hand  work  in  connection  with  high- 
school  studies,  affording  an  opportunity  to  such  students  as  have  completed 
the  ordinary  grammar-school  course  to  continue  the  elementary  scientific 
and  literary  studies,  together  with  mechanical  drawing,  while  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  typical  hand  and  machine  tools  for  working  iron 
and  wood. 

The  general  plan  of  the  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  of  Moscow,  the  Royal  Mechanic  Art  School  of  Komotau  in  Bohemia, 
the  Ecole  Municipale  d'Apprentis  of  Paris,  or  that  of  the  Ambacbtsschoole 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland,  but  has  been  specially  adapted  to  the 
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somewhat  different  conditions  existing  in  our  own  country.  The  object  is 
not  to  fit  the  pupil  for  a  particular  trade,  but  to  develop  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual wants  of  life.  The  hand  work  is  done  without  regard  to  pecuniary 
profit, but  is  calculated  to  give  the  student  good  judgment,  self-reliance, 
and  executive  power.  Its  exact  and  systematic  method  affords  the  direct 
advantage  of  training  the  hand  and  eye  for  accurate  and  efficient  service 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  time,  and  the  instruction  in  the  uce  of  tools 
and  materials  has  also  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  intellectual  development. 

The  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  given  to  each  regular  student  at 
present  embraces.: 

I.  Carpentry  and  Joinery;  II.  Wood-turning;  III.  Pattern  making;  IV. 
Foundry  AVork;  V.  Iron  Forging;  VI.  Vise  Work;  VII.  Machine  Tool 
Work. 

The  regular  course  also  includes  two  years  of  study.  Special  students  are 
received  for  shorter  terms  or  for  particular  parts  of  the  course. 

The  present  regular  course  is  as  follows: 

REGULAR  COURSE. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

First  term.  Seconl  term. 

Shop  Work— Carpentry.  Shop  Work— Wood-turning,  Pattern- 

Algebra  begun.  making,  Foundry  Work. 

Geometry  begun.  Algebra. 

English  composition.  Plane  Geometry. 

Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing.    English  Composition. 

Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing. 

second  YEAR. 

First  term.  Second  term. 

Shop  Work— Forging.  Shop    Work— Vise   Work,    Machine 

Algebra  completed.  Tool  Work. 

Elementary  Physics.  Geometry. 

English  Composition.  Physics. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  English  Composition. 

French.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

French. 

Still  another  department  of  great  usefulness  is  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  this  Institute.    It  is  known  as  the 

LOWELL   SCHOOL   OF    PRACTICAL   DESIGN. 

This  school  was  established  in  1872,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Industrial  Art  in  the  United 
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States.  The  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, haying  approved  the  purpose  and  general  plan  of  the  School  as 
proposed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  it,  and  in  the  same  year  the  first  pupils  were 
admitted. 

The  expenses  of  this  school  are  borne  by  the  Lowell  Institute,  and 
tuition  is  free  to  all  pupils. 

The  school  occupies  a  drawing-room  and  a  weaving-room  in  the 
new  building  of  the  Institute.  The  weaving  room  affords  students 
an  opportunity  of  working  their  designs  into  actual  fabrics  of  com- 
mercial sizes  and  of  every  variety  of  material  and  of  texture.  The 
room  is  supplied  with  two  fancy  chain  looms  for  fancy  dress  goods, 
three  fancy  chain  looms  for  fancy  woolen  cassimeres,  one  gingham 
loom,  and  one  Jacquard  loom.  The  school  is  constantly  provided 
with  samples  of  all  the  novelties  in  textile  fabrics  from  Paris,  such 
as  brocaded  silks,  ribbons,  alpacas,  armures,  and  fancy  woolen  goods. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

• 

Students  are  taught  the  art  of  making  patterns  for  prints,  ging- 
hams, delaines,  silks,  laces,  paper-hangings,  carpets,  oil  cloths,  etc. 
The  course  is  of  three  years'  duration,  and  embraces: 

1.  Technical  manipulations;  2.  Copying  and  variations  of  designs; 
3.  Original  designs  or  composition  of  patterns;  4.  The  making  of 
working  drawings,  and  finishing  of  designs. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  practioal  results  of  this  school  (and 
similar  ones),  can  best  be  reacted  by  solving  the  question,  "What 
becomes  of  the  graduates?" 

This  is  done  by  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  the  above.  Notice 
one  year  only.  Without  giving  names,  I  note  the  following  occupa- 
tions of  some  of  the  graduates  in  that  year. 

With  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company. 

Office  of  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals. 

Employed  in  the  Manchester  Mills. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

Assistant  in  Applied  Mechanics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology- 

With  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company. 

Assistant  Engineer,  Track,  Bridges,  and  Buildings,  X.  P.  R.  R. 

With  N.  E.  Weston  Electric  Light  Company. 

With  Vapor  Fuel  Company. 

Tehuantepec  Inter-Ocean  R.  R. 

Student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Chemist,  Common  Sense  Fertilizer  Company,  42  Congress  Street,  Boston.  - 
With  Southwark  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 
With  Tahanto  Manufacturing  Company,  Electroplaters,  Boston. 
With  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
Assistant  Engineer,  Survey  of  Canal  for  Irrigation. 
Assistant  in  Chemical  Analysis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  - 
Private  Assistant  to  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  " 
Technology. 

Here  are  some  from  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  School  of  Me-J 
chanio  Arts: 

Instructor  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Purdue  University. 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing  in  State  Agricultural  College. 
Graduate  of  School  of  Industrial  Science,  in  the  class  of  1883. 
Clerk  in  store  of  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
In  charge  of  Iron  Works  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
With  Howell  Smelting  and  Mining  Company. 

Worked  with  N.  E.  Weston  Electric  Light  Company  till  he  injured  his  . 
eyes. 
In'a  Brass  Foundry. 
Milling. 

With  his  father,  manufacturing  Fancy  Cassimeres. 
On  the  Survey  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R. 

And  these  from  that  of  the  graduates  from  the  School  of  Design,  . 

Lowell  Carpet  Company,  Boston. 
American  Print  Works,  Boston. 
Lowell  Carpet  Company,  Boston. 
Putnam  Woolen  Company,  Putnam,  Conn. 
Lovering  Cotton  Mills,  Taunton. 
Mystic  Carpet  Mills,  Medford. 
Forbes  Lithographic  Company. 
Merrimac  Print  Works. 
Lowell  Carpet  Mills. 
Manchester  Print  Works. 
Pacific  Mills. 

Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence. 
Methuen  Woolen  Mills. 
Glasgow  Gingham  Mills,  South  Hadley  Falls. 

Assistant  in  Weaving  Department,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 
Arnold  Print  Works. 
Arnold  Print  Works. 
Embroidery.    C.  N.  Carter,  Boston. 
Wall  Paper.    C.  W.  Robinson. 
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Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  irork. 

Monson  Woolen  Mills. 

Springfield  Woolen  Mills. 

Pacific  Mills.    Print  Designer. 

Silk  Designer.    £L  C.  Davis,  Boston. 

At  home.    Print  Designer. 

Silk  Designer.    H.  C.  Davis,  Boston. 

At  home.    Carpet  Designer. 

Embroidery  Designer.    Clapp,  Boston. 

McDonald  Glass  Company. 

Wall  Paper  Designer.    Corse  &  Smith. 

At  home.    Carpet  Designer. 

In  speaking  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  said  on  com- 
mencement day:  "It  gives  me  pleasure  to  stand  here  and  say  that  a 
lady  has  taken  the  valedictory,  and  that  the  thesis  which  she  gave  on 
the  chemistry  of  the  cotton  plant,  has  alone  secured  her  a  fortune.91 

At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  this  system  of  instruction  has  also  been 
successfully  carried  out,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  188.4  of  that  city.  One  has  been  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Camp,  Superintendent  of  the  Dwight  School: 

MANUAL  TRAILING. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  the  Dwight  and    Skinner 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  and  the  good  degree  of  success  that  has 
attended  them,  naturally  suggest  the  question  whether  manual  training 
cannot  become  more  distinctly  a  feature  of  public  school  education  in  this 
city.    The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  as  all  have  found  who  have  ventured 
to  speculate  upon  it.    It  cannot  be  handled  successfully  from  a  narrow  or 
simply  utilitarian  point  of  view.    It  is  easy  to  deny  the  expediency  of  such 
training,  and  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  dividing  the  interest  of  school  boys 
between  the  three  R's  and  the  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  jack  plane.    On 
the  other  hand,  some  make  haste  to  clamor  for  manual  training  in  schools 
who  do  not  weigh  sufficiently  the  difficulties  which  such  an  enterprise  pre- 
sents, neither  do  they  seem  to  comprehend  its  true  purpose.    They  join  in 
the  popular  cry  for  something  practical  in  the  schools,  and  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few  tools  will  at  once  open  to  a  boy  the  high- 
way to  success.    To  ask  for  any  considerable  appropriation  of  public  money 
for  the  support  of  a  new  feature  in  our  schools  to  please  a  few  chronics  who 
are  always  complaining  of  the  old  and  clamoring  for  the  new,  or  to  furnish 
gymnastics  for  a  few  boys,  would  certainly  be  indefensible.    It  will  readily 
be  agreed  that  if  these  industrial  experiments  are  to  be  encouraged,  and 
further  expense  is  to  be  incurred,  the  case  must  be  pleaded  on  the  broadest 
educational  grounds. 

It  must  be  seen  that  something  is  actually  wanting  in  the  present  curri- 
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culum,  to  call  out  all  the  latent  energies  of  a  boy,  and  give  him  the  most 
symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  body.  To  undertake  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  the  school  room,  or  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  any  of  the 
manual  arts,  to  that  extent  which  would  give  a  bias  to  .the  tastes  of  a  boy, 
or  turn  his  attention  to  any  particular  vocation,  would  do  violence  to  well- 
accepted  educational  principles.  Those  Technical  Schools  of  Europe  which 
are  supported  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fostering  certain  industries,  or 
branches  of  BkiUed  labor,  as  for  example  the  Technical  School  of  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  opened  the  past  year,  or  those  institutions  run  in  the  interest  of 
guilds,  or  great  manufacturing  interests,  like  that  one  supported  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Carnage  Builders'  Association,— all  these  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  industries  which  they  foster,  and  will  be  a  mighty  factor 
in  strengthening  the  p:oducti?e  resources  of  a  nation.  But  as  educational 
institutions,  they  are  necessarily  narrow  in  scope,  and  afford  but  little  help 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  One  principle  is  generally  agreed 
upon  by  all  who  would  urge  manual  training  in  schools,  and  that  is,  that  no 
trade  can  he  tovght.  This  dictum,  although  negative  in  form,  when  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  pedagogics,  is  positive  and  full  of  meaning.  It  points 
to  a  broad  and  harmonious  development,  rather  than  to  the  narrowing  of 
faculty.  It  rests  upon  the  supreme  fact  that  body  and  mind  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  that  any  act  is  a  thought  expressed,  that  the  application  of 
the  hand  and  eye  to  sytematic  and  artistic  pursuits  produces  a  reflex  benefit 
to  the  mind  of  the  worker*,  that  hand  work  joined  with  brain  work  awakens 
spontaneity  of  feeling,  strengthens  the  will,  and  insures  a  maximum  of 
power. 

Now,  giving  up  all  idea  of  teaching  trades,  and  regarding  the  facility  in 

using  a  few  tools  as  a  rather  common-place  accomplishment,  is  there  enough 

of  disciplinary  value  in  such  training  to  warrant  its  continuance  or  extension 

in  our  schools?    Instead  of  affirming  positively  that  such  is  the  case,  let  us 

see  what  results  the  experiments  made  have  yielded.    In  each  of  the  Dwight 

and  Skinner  Schools  a  large  basement  room  was  fitted  up  with  benches  and 

supplied  with  tools  sufficient  for  a  dozen  boys  to  work  at  once.    Each  boy 

attended  twice  per  week  for  an  hour.    At  the  Dwight  School  sixty  different 

boys  selected  lor  superior  scholarship  received  training,  and  at  Skinner 

about  thirty  were  thus  fortunate.    Messrs.  Judd  and  Loper,  the  respective 

janitors  of  these  schools,  gave  the  reeded  instruction,  and  did  much  to  make 

the  enterprise  a  success  by  their  interest  and  zeal.    A  thorough  course  in 

plain  carpentry  was  given,  and  many  useful  and  ornamental  articles  were 

manufactured.  More  important  than  these  visible  results,  is  the  effect  upon 

the  bearing  and  scholarship  of  the  boys  thus  trained.    The  principals  of  both 

schools  are  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  effect  was  salutary  both  upon  their 

mental  life  and  manly  bearing.    Several  parents  testify  to  the  same  result, 

and  are,  without  exception,  anxious  to  have  such  training  continued,    lt'is 

said  that  those  receiving  the  training,  being  the  older  and  more  influential 

boys  of  the  school,  exhibited  a  positive  interest  in  their  daily  work,  and  a 

propriety  of  conduct  which  was  helpful  in  elevating  the  standard  of  tone 

11 
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in  the  whole  school.  Thus,  for  a  maximum  expense  of  $200  for  each  class, 
one  half  of  which  sum  was  appropriated  from  school  funds,  we  have  these 
definite  and  most  desirable  results,  to  say  nothing  of  skill  acquired  in  car* 
pentry. 

In  view  of  these  telling  facts,  and  since  this  form  of  education  is  fairly  in 
the  stage  of  experiment,  it  would  seem  proper  for  the  Board  to  consider 
seriously  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  a  still  broader  application  of  the  plan, 
so  that  a  still  larger  number  of  teachers  and  parents  can  judge  of  *ts  prac- 
ticability.   Without  arguing  the  case,  or  going  far  into  details  the  follow- 
ing scheme  is  suggested:    To  let  a  group  of  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from  each 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  spend  one  afternoon  per  week  in  the 
manual  training  school.    The  room  and  appointments  at  the  D wight  and 
Skinner  schools  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the  plan  would  simply  re- 
quire that  the  boys  from  other  schools  travel  the  longer  distance  once  each 
week.    The  groups  from  the  several  schools  would  of  course  be  assigned  to 
the  schools  nearest  their  own.    It  could  not  be  asked  nor  expected  that  the 
instruction  could  be  given  for  so  small  compensation  as  last  year.    The  jani- 
tors should  receive  from  $200  to  $300  each  in  order  to  enable  them  to  employ 
extra  assistance  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  do.    An  allowance  of  $10O 
should  be  made  for  each  school  for  lumber  and  tools,  so  that,  at  the  outsider 
$800  would  cover  all  expense  and  fairly  compensate  the  instructors.    The 
legal  difficulty,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  convenient  bar  to  such  a  project, 
has  fortunately  been  removed.    The  statute  which  designated  the  studies 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  was,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  so  amended,  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  as  to 
include  u  Manual  Arts."    This  difficulty  being  removed,  I  believe  public 
sentiment  will  sustain  the  Board  in  taking  this  step  in  advance.     Some 
will  say  that  the  plan  is  faulty,  as  only  a  few  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
it.    But  one  hundred  boys  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  selected  by 
their  several  principals  on  the  ground  of  good  scholarship,  will  be  a 
good  basis  for  the  experiment,  and  close  students  are  often  persons  of 
highly  wrought  nervous  temperament,  who  especially  need  relaxation  and 
physical  training.     Those  whose  surplus  energies  are  spent  in  out  door 
sports,  or  who  have  active  duties  out  of  school,  have  less  need  of  manual 
training.    The  fact  that  the  dignity  of  labor  may  thus  be  popularized,  and 
that  many  boys  not  members  of  these  classes  will  be  inspired  "  to  do  some- 
thing,' '  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan.    It  is  the  industrial  and 
industrious  spirit  that  we  want  in  our  schools,  and  in  the  community  aa 
well,  so  that  honest  labor  may  be  not  only  respectable  but  honorable. 

It  must  be  counted  a  misfortune  that  popular  intelligence  does  not  yet 
grasp  the  principles  which  underlie  an  education  which  begins  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  carries  the  industrial  and  productive  idea  through  all  grades. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  charge,  that  only  half  the  child  has  been 
educated,  that  the  other  half,  which  is  character  founded  on  a  body  trained 
to  action,  and  a  will  invincible  against  wrong,  has  been  neglected.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  time  has  come  to  broaden  the  foundations  of  our  edu- 
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rational  structure,  so  as  to  make  the  school  training  do  in  part  for  boys  in 
the  city  what  is  done  for  boys  in  the  country  by  the  nature  of  things? 

In  the  city  of  New  York  Prof.  Felix  Adler'g  Workingmens'  school,, 
with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  each  of  whom  works  four  [hours  a  week  in  clay,  wood  or  zinc; 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  school  branches,  is  developing 
pupils  into  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  members  of  society. 
Culture  training  and  work  training  are  brought  into  complete  harmony 
in  primary  education.  The  salient  feature  of  this  experiment  (abso- 
lutely so  far  successful  as  to  be  located  in  its  own  substantial  yet 
modest  building  in  America's  metropolis)  is,  that  it  introduces  what 
many  be  called  the  creative  method  into  school  education.  The  sys- 
tem of  teaching  by  object  lessons  has  long  been  familiar  to  educators. 
It  is  here  proposed  to  improve  upon  this  system  by  giving  lessons  in 
the  production  of  object  a.  Some  words  from  Prof.  Adler  himself 
will  be  read  with  interest  here: 

He  says: 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  in  the  school  whose  method  we  have 
described,  seeing  that  the  total  humanity  of  the  children  is  the  aim, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  our  influence  beyond  the  school  into 
the  homes.  A  close  connection  between  the  parents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  school  has  been  established.  Every  month  a  so-called  parents7  meeting 
takes  place,  at  which  the  progress  or  deficiencies  of  the  pupils  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  their  parents.  At  these  meetings,  moreover,  some  special 
features  of  the  method  of  the  school  are  always  discussed,  so  that  the  par- 
ents may  gain  an  insight  into  our  plans,  and  give  us  their  assistance  in 
carrying  them  out.  The  result  has  thus  far  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
parents  have,  of  their  own  accord,  organized  a  committee  to  support  the 
managers  of  the  school,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  good-will 
prevails. 

A  second  measure  was  found  necessary  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the 
system.  In  teaching  natural  history  it  became  evident  that  many  of  our 
pupils,  taken  as  they  were  from  the  tenement-houses  of  New  York,  did  not 
possess  those  elementary  impressions  of  nature  upon  which,  as  a  founda- 
tion, the  instructor  must  build.  We  arranged,  therefore,  to  send  out  a 
vacation-colony  into  some  picturesque  district  of  country,  and  selected  the 
little  town  of  Sherman,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  this  purpose.  Thither,  for 
several  years  in  succession,  almost  the  entire  school  has  gone  in  charge  of 
tbe  principal.  And  there  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  hills,  and  along  the 
streams,  they  have  gained  not  only  new  health  and  vigor,  but  also  that  more 
vivid  realization  of  natural  objects  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  enhance 
the  value  of  their  winter's  study. 
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The  following  is  submitted  as  a  plan  of  co-operative  drawing  and  work 
instruction  for  the  eight  classes  of  the  workingman's  school: 

This  plan  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  so  arranged  that  the  different 
tools  and  materials  of  construction  employed  are  successively  introduced 
-according  to  the  ages  and  abilities  of  the  pupils,  so  that  the  actual  practice 
necessary  for  the  skillful  manipulation  of  the  tools  may  be  given  simultan- 
eously with  an  education  of  the  mind. 

The  exercises  planned  for  the  five  lowest  classes  involve  the  rudiments 
and  most  important  principles  of  geometry,  and  also  introduce  such  study 
of  mathematics  found  to  be  necessary  for  making  measurements  and  for 
the  calculation  of  areas  and  volumes. 

For  the  latter  part  of  the  course  exercises  have  been  arranged  in  which 
the  pupil  will  make  drawings  and  construct  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
making  simple  experiments  illustrating  the  elementary  principles  and  most 
useful  laws  of  mechanics  and  physics.  Throughout  the  scheme  the  exer- 
cises in  the  work-instruction  course  will  be  constructed  from  the  pupil's 
own  drawings.  By  this  means  the  work  of  both  the  drawing  and  the  work- 
instruction  departments  will  be  pursued  at  a  greater  advantage  than  they 
-would  be  if  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  but  besides  this,  the  pupil 
will  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  true  relation  between  the  plan  and  the  con- 
struction. The  habit  of  workings  from  a  definite  plan  will  be  inculcated, 
which  will  be  of  great  value  and  an  important  factor  to  the  pupil's  success 
in  whatever  he  may  undertake  later  in  life. 

To  illustrate  definitely  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  drawing 
and  the  work-instruction  courses,  an  example  of  an  exercise  designed  for 
the  fourth  class  is  taken.  In  the  drawing  room  the  pupil  will  be  given  a 
model  of  a  cone  from  which  he  will  take  measurements  and  then  make  a 
complete  working  drawing.  In  the  workshop,  with  the  drawing,  proper 
material,  and  tools,  the  pupil  will  turn  in  his  lathe  a  cone  according  to  his 
drawing,  which  when  completed  will  be  a  copy  of  the  original  model  used 
in  the  drawing-room. 

The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  plan  for  each  class: 

The  exercises  planned  for  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes  introduce  the 
use  of  paper,  pencils,  triangles,  compasses,  and  rulers  in  the  drawing-room. 
In  the  work-room  small  toy  squares  and  chisels  are  employed  for  carving 
geometrical  forms  from  pieces  of  clay.  Only  plane  figures  are  involved  in 
the  exercises  for  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  from  which  the  pupil  will 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  properties  of  lines,  angles,  polygons, 
circles  parts  of  the  circle,  and  also  the  methods  of  construction  of  many 
geometrical  forms. 

In  order  that  the  exercises  may  have  greater  interest  to  the  pupil  than 
could  be  elicited  from  the  study  of  abstract  geometrical  figures,  the  pupil 
will  first  be  shown  a  model  of  some  familiar  object  composed  of  pieces  rep- 
resenting different  geometrical  forms.  For  example,  a  model  of  a  house 
will  be  taken  at  first,  and  then  the  different  geometrical  figures,  as  the 
square,  the  rectangle,  and  the  triangle,  which  enter  into  the  structure  of 
the  model  will  be  taken  as  the  subjects  of  different  exercises. 
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The  exercises  designed  for  the  sixth  class  introduce  the  use  of  the  draw- 
ing-board and  u T-square."  In  the  work-instruction  course  the  knife  is 
employed  in  cutting  the  developments  of  geometrical  solids  from  paste- 
board. By  means  of  the  exercises  arranged  for  this  class  the  pupil  will  be 
given  a  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  development  and  the  finished 
solid,  and  will  also  acquire  a  mere  thorough  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  plane  figures  which  have  been  subjects  of  exercises  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  exercises  arranged  for  the  fifth  class  introduce  the  use  of  the  hand- 
bracket  or  scroll  saw  in  the  workshop. 

In  connection  with  the  exercises,  methods  will  be  given  for  calculating 
the  area  of  different  plane  figures  and  for  the  construction  of  ovals  and 
ellipses. 

The  exercises  planned  for  the  fourth  class  introduce  in  the  drawing- 
course  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  in  the  workshop  a  series  of  parallel 
exercises  in  which  the  hand-saw  is  introduced  and  practice  given  in  wood- 
turning.  The  aim  of  the  exercises  prepared  for  this  class  is  to  teach  the 
methods  of  draughting  solid  bodies,  and  methods  for  calculating  the  vol- 
umes of  many  of  the  solids  which  are  subjects  of  the  exercises. 

In  the  exercises  ai  ranged  for  the  third  class  the  drawing  of  objects  com- 
posed of  several  parts  is  introduced.    In  the  workshop  a  carpentry  course 
will  be  taken  up  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  apparatus  used  for  ths  experi- 
ments in  mechanics  and  physics  will  be  constructed.    By  the  construction 
of  different  types  of  joints  used  in  framing,  and  applying  them  in  the  sim- 
ple form  of  bridge  or  roof  truss,  the  pupil  will  be  taught  the  form  that, 
should  be  given  joints,  to  illustrate  special  varieties  of  strain. 
The  exercises  planned  for  the  second  class  introduce  drawing,  from  "free- 
*  hand  sketches,7'  parts  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  shop.    In  the  workshop, 
a  series  of  exercises  will  be  given  in  moulding,  in  which  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  moulding  will  be  taught.    The  moulos  will  be  set  up  as 
they  would  be  in  any  iron-foundry,  but,  as  a  substitute  for  molten  iron, 
liquid  plaster  of  Paris  will  be  poured  in  casting.    Many  of  the  patterns 
used  in  making  the  moulds  will  be  the  results  of  preceding  exercises. 

The  exercises  designed  for  the  first  class  give  a  continuation  of  drawing 
parts  and  combinations  of  parts  of  machinery  used  in  the  shop.  In  the 
workshop,  practice  will  be  given  in  the  chipping  and  filing  of  metals  and  the 
hand-turning  of  brass.  Many  of  the  exercises  in  drawing  will  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  parts  of  the  steam-engine;  and  as  a  culminating  exercise  in 
the  shop  the  pupil  will  construct  a  small  and  simple  form  of  a  steam-engine^ 
In  connection  with  this  last  exercise  the  pupil  will  become  familiar  with 
the  operations  and  functions  of  the  parts  of  a  steam-engine. 

The  exercises  intended  to  illustrate  many  elementary  principles  and  laws 
of  mechanics  and  physics  have  been  chosen  so  that  the  pupil,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  acquired  in  the  workshop,  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct most  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  experiments,  as  well  as  to> 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  their  performance. 
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In  mechanics  experiments  will  be  made  illustrating  the  action  of  force, 
inertia,  gravity,  laws  of  the  pendulum,  laws  of  falling  bodies,  moments, 
centrifugal  force,  etc. 

In  physics  a  number  of  exercises  have  been  planned  to  illustrate  the  most 
important  facts  with  regard  to  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  sound, 
light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  outline  of  the  detailed  plan  which  is  submitted 
as  provisional,  and  will  be  modified  at  any  time  as  experience  may  dictate 
;to  be  necessary  for  tjie  fulfillment  of  its  object. 

Similar  schools  have  been  established  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  In  Europe  much  greater  advancement  has 
been  made.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  of  England  has  estab- 
lished industrial  art  schools  in  almost  every  business  center,  and 
technical  schools  are  flourishing  in  Leicester,  Middleborough,  Bel- 
fast, Bradford,  Nottingham,  and  Manchester. 

In  Germany  the  great  success  attendant  upon  this  system  is  chiefly 
due  to  Herr  Clausen  Yon  Kaas,  who  instituted  a  normal  course  at 
Emden  in  1880,  which  was  attended  by  sixty-two  pupils. 

In  Sweden  efforts  are  being  successfully  made  to  diffuse  this  edu- 
cation as  generally  as  possible  throughout  the  country.  Over  three 
hundred  schools  give  instruction  in  the  manual  arts. 

In  France  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  schools  in  which  indus- 
trial training  is  combined  with  elementary  instruction,  there  being 
nearly  fifty  in  Paris  alone.  In  one  of  these — the  Ecole  Communale, 
or  public  school  of  the  fine  Tournefort — each  pupil  spends  from  one 
to  four  hours  daily  in  the  shop  during  a  three  years'  course,  the  pu- 
pils being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  This  has  become  so  pop- 
ular in  that  country,  that  in  the  new  French  code  of  education  the 
use  of  tools  is  required  to  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  schools  of  the 
grade  of  our  grammar  schools. 

M.  Laubier,  the  director  of  the  Rue  Tournefort  school:  "You  ask  me  if 
the  manual  work  harmonizes  with  the  ordinary  work?  Far  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  ordinary  work,  I  can  assure  you  it  offers  valuable  opportuni- 
ties to  teachers  in  vivifying,  so  to  speak,  their  instruction;  and  it  is  also  a 
most  important  aid  in  training  pupils  to  comprehend  what  is  explained  to 
them.  There  are  now  forty-two  schools  in  Paris  where  manual  instruction 
is  combined  with  pedagogic  instruction.  All  the  teachers  agree  in  saying 
that  they  obtain  good  results,  and  that  they  have  gained  much  under  the 
new  regime  in  order,  care,  and  accuracy  in  work.  I  could  quote  a  goodly 
number  of  our  pupils  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  careers 
which  they  have  chosen.   What  is  really  remarkable  is  that  not  a  single  one 
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of  them  has  changed  his  occupation;  while  changes  are  frequent  among 
apprentices  who  have  not  been  guided  in  their  choice  by  school  training." 
He  also  says  that  a  course  of  industrial  training  for  girls  is  being  prepared. 

Now  while  this  method  of  instruction  has  already  proven  so  prac- 
ticable in  the  old  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  while  in  our  eastern 
cities  the  idea  is  rapidly  crystallizing  into  practical  realities.  Super- 
intendent Seaver,  of  Boston,  reported  only  in  April  last  that  the  ex- 
periment of  industrial  training  schools  in  that  city  had  made  inter- 
esting progress.  He  says:  "The  experiment  has  already  gone  far 
enough  to  prove  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  joined  to  the  ordinary 
grammar  school  work  with  good  effect." 

Surely  Iowa,  with  its  splendid  record  upon  educational  interest?, 
ought  not  to  be  behind  in  this  practical  education.  True,  in  our  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Ames  we  have  a  fine  laboratory  and  excellent 
workshop  for  students,  but  how  limited  these  advantages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vast  army  of  Iowa's  young  men  and  women  to  be  educa- 
ted! How  few,  comparatively,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  institution!  The  same  is  true  of  the  University  at 
Iowa  City,  whose  course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  very  superior.  The 
Kindergartens,  private,  and  happily  now  in  a  manner  public  (as  con- 
nected with  some  of  our  public  schools),  are  accomplishing  splendid 
results  among  the  very  young,  but  something  more  is  needed — some- 
thing broader — schools  in  v»hich  the  masses  may  find  an  education 
that  shall  dignify  labor  and  be  the  means  of  making  for  them  in 
after  life  a  suitable  income.  Allied  to  this  general  education  is  the 
plan  adopted  by  Professor  Hunt  (recently  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College).  This  system  is  generally  known 
as 

runt's  system  of  school  banking. 

An  excellent  account  of  this  appeared  in  the  daily  Register  of  this 
city  last  year,  as  an  interview  between  its  reporter  and  Professor 
Hunt.    It  is  so  terse  and  yet  so  plain,  that  it  is  given  below: 

"  Mr.  Hunt,  tell  us  something  more  about  your  system  of  school  bank- 
ing." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  from  that  term  school  banking  comes  my  only  trouble 
in  its  introduction  elsewhere.  Schoolmen  get  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
system  of  school  banks  like  that  which  has  been  tried  in  Europe,  which  con- 
fines the  work  to  the  school-room,  making  more  work  for  the  teacher;  and  a 
system  which  lacks  the  vitality  which  actual  business  gives  to  children  in 
any  line  of  industrial  work." 
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"Then  you  think  the  secret  of  your  system's  success  is  in  connecting  tbe^ 
schools  with  the  business  world?" 

44 1  do,  most  assuredly." 

44  How  goes  your  work  here  in  your  own  schools,  in  this  particular?" 

"  That  inquiry  can  be  better  satisfied  by  the  parents  and  teachers,  hence „ 
if  you  ask  them  the  answer  will  doubtless  be  more  satisfactory." 

44  Well,  do  you  have  the  hearty  support  of  teachers  and  parents?" 

44 1  do.  If  my  teachers  were  not  interested  and  cheerful  workers  it  coulti 
not  succeed,  for  you  must  understand  that  all  depends  upon  the  teacher. 
Whatever  is  done  in  schools  is  done  by  the  teachers.  They  do  the  work* 
they  influence,  they  direct,  and  they  give  the  good  cheer." 

'*  You  say  the  parents  give  their  support  to  this  new  work?" 

44  They  do,  and  we  depend  very  much  upon  their  cheerful  interest  and 
careful  judgment." 

44  Judging  from  the  general  comments  of  the  press,  the  system  is  being: 
adopted  quite  extensively  in  other  States?" 

44  It  has  already  been  introduced  in  a  great  number  of  schools,  and  each 
day's  post  brings  news  of  new  recruits;  and  now  we  quite  confidently  expect 
expect  to  see  it  started  in  almost  every  State  by  the  close  of  the  school  year." 

44  How  do  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  seem  to  regard  this  work?" 

44  Truly,  I  would  much  prefer  that  they  answer  your  question— they  are 
very  clever  in  kind  words  and  free  to  criticise.  They  almost  universally 
hold,  however,  that  the  best  thing  that  should  be  said  in  its  favor  is  its  in- 
fluence upon  industrial  tyranny.  Many  have  insisted  that  its  influence  in 
growing  habits  of  economy  deserved  first  consideration.  Others  held  that 
the  business  training  and  accumulation  of  money  are  its  best  features;  while 
the  ecclesiastical  press  has  assured  us  that  the  guards  which  it  will  build  to 
protect  against  the  abuse  of  money  is  its  strongest  point." 

44  What  have  you  considered  its  strongest  point?" 

44 1  have  felt  that  in  its  general  influence  upon  the  school,  the  best  results 
were  discernible,  for  thrift,  you  know,  begets  self-respect,  and  self-respect 
goes  hand  in  hard  with  a  general  prosperity,  and  children  are  influenced  not 
unlike  adults." 

44  Do  you  believe  this  work  will  lead  to  enough  industrial  training?" 

44 1  don't  know,  sir.  I  received  a  letter  recently  from  an  eastern  gentle- 
man, who  said  that  he  had  hitched  it  on  to  the  car  of  industrial  education  y 
and  now  saw  no  necessity  for  a  $50,000  workshop;  4  for,'  said  he  4  we  now 
utilize  the  opportunities  which  our  city  affords— our  children  working  cheer- 
fully, because  it  is  profitable,  and  our  people  aiding  as  they  never  did  before, 
because  their  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  and  they  see  the  necessity  as 
they  never  realized  it  before.' " 

44  What  is  the  most  desirable  thing  to  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  indus- 
trial work?" 

44  Well,  that  is  a  discussable  question.  I  should  say  to  educate,  to  honor 
skilled  artisans— teach  the  boy  to  appreciate  that  to  make  a  neat  fitting  boot* 
to  bridge  a  mighty  river,  to  shoe  a  horse  well,  etc.,  are  accomplishments  no 
less  worthy  and  creditable  than  the  best  efforts  of  the  professions. 
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The  following  resume  of  his  work  in  this  direction  appeared  as  an 
editorial  in  the  same  paper  and  having  examined  the  work  with  no 
little  care  and  finding  the  results  coincided  so  perfectly  with  the 
views  of  the  editor  I  give  it  below: 

SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  TRAINING. 

The  plan  of  Prof.  Leigh  Hunt,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
East  Des  Moines,  for  teaching  the  children  in  the  schools  to  save  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  prudently  stimulating  them  to  earn  money,  is  develop- 
ing new  and  very  decided  merit  the  more  it  is  tested.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
gave  quite  an  extended  sketch  of  the  plan  and  progress  of  Jits  work;  so  we 
need  not  recite  it  here.  Since  that  time  the  system  has  come  into  adoption 
in  many  more  cities,  East  and  West,  Brooklyn  and  other  large  places  being 
among  them.  It  is  now  on  trial  in  over  a  hundred  cities,  and  the  demands 
from  other  cities  are  coming  even  faster  than  Prof.  Hunt,  with  his  regular 
and  official  duties,  is  well  able  to  attend  to  them.  The  proof  of  its  prac- 
tical worth  follow  so  soon  after  trial  in  any  place,  that  it  quickly  spreads 
from  su«h  a  local  center  to  the  better  towns  adjacent.  In  another  place  to- 
day we  give  an  interview  with  the  Professor  as  to  its  practical  workings  in 
schools  under  his  own  charge. 

We  stated  in  a  previous  issue  that  the  economy  it  taught  in  inducing 
children  to  save  their  money,  the  business  rules  and  knowledge  it  taught 
them  in  depositing  their  money  in  bank,  and  the  industry  it  encouraged  in 
the  natural  ambition  that  the  most  of  the  children  would  have  by  way  of 
earning  money  with  their  own  hands  to  increase  their  deposits,  were  all 
admirable.  We  especially  liked  the  feature  that  it  led  boys  to  seek  out 
things  to  do — chores  at  home  and  errands  for  others— garden-making  in 
summer,  and  sidewalk  cleaning  in  winter,  and  so  on— and  so  taught  them  a 
knowledge  of  industry  as  well  as  habits  of  thrift.  We  find  now,  to  our 
great  pleasure — since  we  have  always  taken  so  much  interest  in  making  the 
public  schools  teach  industrial  education  and  practical  sense  as  well  as 
theories— that  this  plan  is  going  to  help  greatly,  if  indeed  it  does  not  largely 
settle  the  question  of  how  to  gain  such  industrial  education.  For  we  learn 
that  under  the  elastic  or  expansive  capacity  of  this  method,  and  the  practi- 
cal direction  that  Prof.  Hunt  gives  to  it,  the  boys  are  gradually  being  di- 
rected, in  their  desire  to  earn  money  and  increase  their  deposits,  io  go  to 
the  workshops  and  factories  to  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  the  practical 
methods  of  making  things,  and  the  girls  are  directed  to  the  practical  work 
of  learning  at  home  to  sew,  knit,  and  the  other  domestic  arts.  From  the 
first  Prof.  Hunt  contemplated  directing  the  boys  into  practical  things,  and 
more  lasting,  than  the  scope  or  work  of  boot-blacks  or  news  boys.  For 
these  are  the  things  of  a  short  time.  He  strove  rather  to  lead  the  boys  into 
taking  up  work  whicn  would  educate  at  least  toward  permanent  employ- 
ment, and  thus  make  at  once  the  temporary  wages  and  a  capacity  for  sup- 
port in  later  years.    He  has  sought  to  teach  them  from  the  first  that  labor  is 
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the  manliest,  most  self-respecting  of  employments  when  it  is  done  with 
honest  purpose  and  sincere  liking  for  it— which  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
public  school  to  teach,  while  the  tendency  is  to  educate  too  much  for  the 
professions  and  too  little  for  practical  life.  Then  he  taught  them  that, 
while  any  labor  should  be  sought,  yielding  an  honest  way,  it  was  wise  to 
select  that  labor  the  practical  knowledge  of  which  would  last  the  longest. 

In  opening  this  good  way  a  logical  result  has  been  that  the  boys  have  all 
been  tending  toward  learning  a  trade,  and  in  doing  so  gaining  a  knowledge 
as  to  which  of  the  trades  they  are  best  adapted  for,  and  which  they  will  like 
the  best.  The  result  has  proved  that  the  boys  who  are  hunting  something 
to  do  to  make  money  and  to  add  to  their  deposits  are  gradually  drifting  more 
and  more  to  the  workshop,  the  factory  or  some  large  employing  agency,  to 
find  labor  the  quickest.  He  also  finds  that  the  work  he  does  is  educative. 
It  is  a  beginning— the  boy  starting  toward  being  a  mechanic. 

Does  not  the  solution  of  industrial  education  lie  in  this  way?  The  lame 
place  and  the  stumbling  block  so  far,  in  attempting  industrial  teaching  in 
the  schools,  has  been  how  to  do  it— how  to  provide  tools,  workshops,  prac- 
tical teachers.  It  will  cost  too  much  to  have  an  industrial  factory  for  every 
school  or  even  in  every  town,  and  even  if  that  were  practical  the  instruction 
would  fall  short  of  being  practical.  Can  there  not  be  a  connection  made 
between  the  schools,  and  the  children  in  them  desiring  to  have  practical 
trade,  and  the  larger  workshops,  either  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  or 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day?  Then  the  children  would  get  the  practical 
instruction,  and  also  get  the  spirit  and  life  and  inspiration  which  go  with 
the  real  shop  and  the  actual  factory. 

Has  not  Prof.  Hunt  at  least  opened  one  good  way  to  the  settlement  of  this 
part  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  if  he  has  not  opened  the  one 
sufficient  way? 

I  learn  that  the  pupils  under  Prof.  Hunt's  charge  at  this  writing 
have  over  $6,000  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  and  loaned  out  upon  well 
secured  paper,  the  pupils  holding  the  notes. 

The  same  editor  says,  later,  in  speaking  of  this  system: 

Such  practical  education  gives  men  and  women  a  knowledge  of  the  every- 
day world  that  nothing  else  can,  calls  out  their  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
for  the  working  classes,  and  is  a  foundation  of  an  actual  something  practi- 
cal for  them  to  build  their  lives  upon.  If  all  men  thus  knew  for  themselves 
what  labor  is,  and  wage  earning  is,  they  would  know  what  the  lot  and  the 
wages  of  labor  should  be,  and  the  question  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  labor- 
ers would  soon  be  settled.  It  would  broaden  every  man,  make  him  practical, 
give  him  larger  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men,  and  stand  him  in  good  service 
against  any  downfall  in  business. 

In  this  plan  of  Prof.  Hunt,  he  calls  the  pupil's  attention  early  to 
the  fact  that  education  is  for  the  two  purposes  of  mental  improve- 
ment and  material  support,  and  that  the  latter  is  as  necessary  in  this 
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practical  world  as  the  other,  if  not  more  so.  He  teaches  the  value 
of  money,  and  to  do  this  takes  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  so  long 
forgotten,  of  letting  the  child  earn  money  itself,  to  see  how  slowly  it 
grows,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  make.  He  teaches  it  next  that  it  may, 
when  it  is  needed,  help  in  the  support  of  its  parents,  without  expos- 
ing itself  in  the  least  to  be  made  old  and  avaricious  early  in  life.  He 
points  out  to  it  that  quite  a  small  child  may  do  certain  errands,  and 
find  pleasure  in  doing  them,  and  earn  a  little  money  at  the  same  time 
— with  which  it  can  lighten  the  lot  of  an  over-taxed  mother  or  an 
over-worked  father.  He  teaches  the  children  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
that  there  is  an  actual  pleasure  in  work  rather  than  in  constant  idle- 
ness, that  there  'are  jnany  things  which  can  be  done  with  pleasure, 
which  will  be  good  for  exercise  and  also  yield  a  little  money. 

His  methods  make  labor  inviting,  and  teach  children  that  it  is 
pleasurable  and  honorable,  and  not  at  all  degrading.  They  illustrate 
the  pleasure  of  a  little  bank  account,  how  it  can  be  used  to  help 
parents,  to  help  pay  for  clothing  or  books  for  a  poor  school-mate,  and 
how  to  be  charitable  and  generous  as  well  as  thrifty  and  useful. 
They  teach  that  a  girl  may,  with  her  nimble  and  skillful  hand,  fashion 
things,  which  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  make,  and  a  profit  to  sell,  that 
even  a  small  boy  may  earn  a  little  money  and  have  as  good  a  time  in 
doing  it  as  though  he  were  at  play. 

The  Professor  crossed  the  water  to  England  last  year,  by  request, 
and  placed  his  banking  system  in  some  of  the  schools  of  London. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  checks,  etc.,  used  under  this  plan: 

Dbs  Moines,  Iowa, ,  188.. ' 

» 

Mr.  A.  W.  Naylor,  President  Capital  City  Bank: 
Dear  Sir — Admit  to  the  privileges  of  your  bank  the  bearer, 


,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Schools,  and  desires  to  become 

a  depositor  under  the  Public  School  regulations. 
Respectfully, 


Superintendent  East  Des  Moines  Schools. 
Credit.  Hunt's  School  Banking  System.  No. . . 


Debit.  Hunt's  School  Banking  System.  No. 

$ 
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» 

Each  little  depositor  is  supplied  with  a  book,  as  the  older  one  ier 

•  * 

and  before  me  lies  one  from  which  I  copy  the  following  deposit 
account: 

Dr.  Capital  City  Bank,  in  awount  with  Robt.  . . . 

1—20.  Dep 15 

2—8.  " ia 

12.  " .50 

19.  "  ,.50 

21.  "  25 

27.  u  50 

8—1.  " 20 

2.  "  05 

12.  " a 1.00 

24.  " 25 

In  Sweden  the  children  are  taught  to  save,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way,  bat  there,  these  pupils  have  no  control  over  their  money  as  to 
investment  or  otherwise.  In  this  plan  of  Prof.  Hunt,  they  have 
complete  control,  he  or  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  simply 
acting  as  adviser.  The  plan  of  Sweden  may  do  well  for  them,  bat 
the  characteristic  independence  of  oar  American  boys  and  girls 
would  preclude  such  an  one  here. 

The  following  correspondence  relative  to  this  subject  occurred 
between  this  office  and  the  President  of  the  Capital  City  Bank,  in 
which  bank,  as  has  been  said,  the  accounts  of  the  pupils  in  the  East 
Des  Moines  schools  are  kept: 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS, ) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  27th,  1885.        f 

Mb.  Nayxor: 

Bear  Sir— In  my  report  I  am  desirous,  under  the  head  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation, of  noting  somewhat  at  length  Prof.  Hunt's  Banking  System.  That 
I  may  do  this  more  intelligently  will  you  please  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions, and  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

tf.  R.  HUTCHINS, 

Commissioner. 

1.  How  long  has  the  system  been  used  in  connection  with  your  bank? 
Ans.    Two  years. 

2.  During  that  time  what  is  the  total  of  deposits?. 
Ans.    $10,100. 

3.  Amount  of  deposits  at  present  date? 
Ans.    $440.01. 

4.  Average  rate  of  interest  paid? 
Ans.    None. 
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&  Highest  amount  to  the  credit  of  one  pupil  at  any  one  time? 

Ana.    About  $60. 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  as  a  Banker  regarding  the  system.  Have  you 
seen  redl  benefits  to  depositors  arising  from  it? 

Ans.  I  think  the  system  a  wise  one,  and  have  seen  much  of  the  result. 
Children  have  worn  new  clothes  that  never  had  them  before;  children  of 
wealthy  parents  have  learned  to  earn  money  and  how  to  use  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  any  system,  however  wise,  is  only  a  skeleton,  and 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  soul  that  is  breathed  into  it  by  him  who 
uses  it.  Truly,  etc., 

A.  W.  NAYLOB. 

The  system  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion. In  this  connection  I  desire  to  present  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  engaged  in  a  most  excellent  work  in  our  State, 
and  though  not  exactly  in  unison  with  the  topic  under  consideration 
in  this  -chapter,  yet  it  meets  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  who  might 
be  greatly  helped  by  an  industrial  school.  The  letter  is  so  original, 
and  yet  has  in  it  so  much  of  real  merit,  the  permission  of  the  author 
was  received  to  publish  it: 

Clinton,  Ia.,  November  26, 1884. 

£.  B.  Hutohins,  Esq.,  Des  Moines,  Jotoo; 

Dxab  Sot— Yours  of  the  24th  inst.  is  at  hand  this  a.  x.     The  Winter 
8chool,  so  called,  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  boys  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend during  the  entire  term.    It  has  been  in  operation  intermittently  for 
ten  years  and  regularly  for  the  last  five.    Most  of  the  attendance  is  drawn 
from  those  who  are  employed  in  the  saw  mills  during  the  summer.    Their 
impatience  under  restraint  and  lack  of  respect  for  all  in  authority  make  it 
desirable  to  herd  them  off  in  a  separate  building,  rather  than  imperil  the 
good  order  of  the  schools  by  admitting  them  with  other  pupils;  besides, 
they  cannot  be  placed  in  any  particular  grade,  owing  to  the  limited  time 
they  are  able  to  attend.     Usually  about  forty  are  enrolled  of  all  ages  be- 
tween ten  and  eighteen,  the  average  being  about  sixteen.     The  percentage 
of  attendance  is  a  little  better  than  ninety.    The  three  B's  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum  in  obedience  to  necessity  and  the  popular  demand, 
lectures  on  various  scientific  subjects,  history,  the  biography  of  prominent 
Americans,  and  current  events  are  given  in  a  manner  easily  comprehended, 
the  intention  being  to  excite  interest  and  inquiry,  and  renew  their  flagging 
zeal.  Book-keeping  and  composition  were  not  neglected.    By  making  my- 
*df  personally  responsible  for  the  return  of  books,  I  secured  the  privileges 
of  the  Public  School  Library  for  them,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.     I  was  compelled  to  confiscate  quite  a  quantity  of  yellow 
backed  literature,  and  I  was  anxious  to  place  a  better  class  of  reading  in 
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their  hands,  Cooper,  Dickens,  etc.,  and  thus  lead  them  to  such  histories  as- 
Prescott's  and  Parkman's,  and  biographies  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to 
satisfy  their  demands  for  [the  marvelous,  in  a  legitimate  way.  Mrs.  Henry 
Sabin,  the  Librarian,  has  a  high  standard  of  duty,  and  is  absortfed  in  her 
work.    Much  was  left  to  her  guidance. 

Those  who  attended  the  school  with  a  real  desire  to  learn,  made  consider- 
able progress,  considering  the  disadvantages  of  an  ungraded  school,  dissim- 
ilarity in  text-books,  and  the  interest  others  took  in  ascertaining  the  force 
of  various  small  projectiles,  the  detonating  power  of  matches,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  not  considered  expedient  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  highest  stan- 
'dard  of  order.  The  regularity  of  hours  and  employment  has  not  fitted  the 
most  of  them  for  strict  discipline,  as  might  be  expected.  Their  home  gov- 
ernment is  a  large  factor.  One  or  two  fighters  were  accommodated  early  in 
the  term,  and  there  was  no  further  difficulty.  A  different  teacher  has  been 
employed  each  term,  generally  a  law  student.  The  school  was  familiarly 
called  the  "  horse  thief  "  school,  but  is  outgrowing  its  evil  name,  and  in 
time  will  become  quite  an  aid  in  making  better  citizens  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  be  almost  as  uncouth  as  the  Indians  of  the  prairie. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBT.  R.  BALDWIN. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it 
is  not  only  possible  but  thoroughly  feasible  and  practicable  to  har- 
monize the  elements  of  industrial  education  (manual  training  inclu- 
ded) in  our  system  of  public  education.  The  great  need  of  to  day  is 
the  dignifying  and  ennobling  of  manual  labor.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  making  it  subservient  to  thought  as  expressed  by  skill.  It 
will  be  seen,  in  future  pages,  under  the  head  of  Manufactures  espe- 
cially1) what  a  great  demand  there  is  for  clerical  positions,  and  how 
few  really  skilled  mechanics  are  idle.  Everywhere  the  demand 
oomes  for  skilled  mechanics,,  and  from  the  same  sources  comes  the 
complaint  that  there  are  multitudes  of  unskilled,  half-taught  work- 
men. 

"The  trouble  with  so  many  departments  of  industry  at  the  present 
moment  is,  that  there  are  too  few  skilled  artisans  to  put  into  form 
the  ideas  of  the  designers,  that  labor  and  thought  are  too  far  apart 
from  each  other.  One  reason  why  there  is  so  much  unrest  among  the 
working  classes  is,  that  our  public  education  does  not  give  them  all 
the  help  they  need  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  work  successfully 
and  happily."* 

Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  business,  knows  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  persons  capable  of  doing  almost  any  kind  of   clerical  work. 

*Mj.  Jas.  McAllister,  at  the  Coaventloa  of  Educators  at  Saratoga,  1882.- 
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Not  long  since  a  legal  firm  in  Boston  advertised  for  a  copying  clerk, 
and  within  a  week  over  three  hundred  applications  from  men  and 
women  were  received,  nearly  all  well  written,  and  some  of  them  pit- 
eous in  their  appeals  for  wages  far  below  what  women  receive  in 
many  branches  of  industry. 

This  is  equally  true  in  the  West — in*  Iowa — as  in  New  England  or 
Massachusetts. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  much  interested  in  this  question 
of  practical  education,  had  submitted  to  the  pupils  in  various  schools 
as  the  subject  of  a  composition,  this  question:  "What  is  my 'school 
doing  for  me?9'  Thirty- one  of  the  compositions  were  printed,  and 
the  striking  fact  in  regard  to  them  was,  that  the  writers  were  all 
looking  to  the  mercantile  and  professional  employments  for  their  fu- 
ture occupations;  and  they  told  with  perfect  unconsciousness  how 
well  their  schools  were  fitting  them  for  those  occupations.  Although 
many  of  the  pupils  were  children  of  the  wage-earning  class,  only 
one,  and  this  a  girl,  so  much  as  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  living  by  a  trade;  while  one  Irish  boy  admitted  with  complete 
frankness  that,  as  the  result  of  his  school  training,  he  hoped  to  be 
lecturer,  orator,  "  representator,"  and  perhaps  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  in 
1882  at  Saratoga,  Mr.  James  McAllister,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Milwaukee,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  said. 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
men  in  every  civilized  community  are  workers,  to  whom  a  skilled  hand  is 
quite  as  important  as  a  well-filled  head.  Is  it  not  within  the  strictest 
bounds  of  justice  and  right  to  ask  that  the  schools  should  undertake  to  do 
something  for  the  practical  necessities  of  these  millions  of  men  and  women? 
[Applause.]  I  repeat,  that,  so  far  as  public  education  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
interests  of  the  many,  and  not  of  the  privileged  few,  that  must  be  provided 
for. 

Take  the  public  schools  of  my  own  city  as  an  example.  The  first  (that  is 
the  lowest)  grade  contains  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
In  the  eighth  or  highest  grade  there  is  only  about  two  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils  in  the  schools.  The  high  school  has  about  the  same  percentage  as 
the  eighth  grade.  In  the  Eastern  States  I  presume  the  proportion  of  the 
advanced,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  the  older,  pupils  is  considera- 
bly larger;  but  these  figures  will  stand  as  a, fair  representation  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  West.  How  is  this  marked  difference  in  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils  to  be  accounted  for?  What  has  become  of  the  children?  The  an- 
swer is  very  simple.     Before  the  middle  grades  have  been  finished  the 
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greater  number  of  these  young  people  have  been  taken  from  school  and  put 
to  work.  If  you  should  stand  at  the  business  center  of  Milwaukee  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  you  would  see  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  tender 
age,  hurrying,  dinner-basket  in  hand,  from  a  hard  day's  work  to  the  homes 
which  they  had  left  in  the  early  morning.  The  school  door  has  closed  upon 
them  forever,  and  they  must  find  their  way  through  the  world  with  such 
scanty  intellectual  equipment  as"  has  been  crowded  into  five  or  six  years  of 
their  childhood. 

With  such  facts  as  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  *  pause 
and  inquire  whether  the  character  of  the  education  given  to  these  masses 
of  children  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be;  whether  it  would  not  be  possible, 
by  adapting  it  more  fully  to  their  actual  necessities,  to  give  them  a  better 
start  in  life?  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  compelling  a  longer  attendance  at 
school,  unless  some  compensations  of  a  practical  kind  are  offered.  Doubt- 
less many  of  these  children  are  the  victims  of  parental  cupidity,  of  the 
efforts  of  manufacturers  to  cheapen  commercial  products  by  the  employ- 
ment of  juvenile  labor;  but  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  their  withdrawal 
from  school  is  a  dire  necessity.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  inquire  into  these 
causes.  Our  immediate  duty  is  to  remodel  our  elementary  courses  of  in- 
struction in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  them  tell  more  directly  upon  the 
interests  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.    *      *      *       * 

The  demand  is  simply  that  the  primary  schools  shall  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  existing  necessities  of  the  people,  and  that  side  by  side  with  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  there  shall  be  established  schools  where  the 
sciences,  in  their  relations  to  the  arts  and  industries,  shall  be  made  specific 
branches  of  instruction  and  training.    ******       * 

Manual  training,  as  I  understand  it,  aims  at  general  results.  Its  purpose 
is,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  paper,  to  develop  human  beings  on  the  execu- 
tive side  of  their  nature  as  well  as  the  receptive.  Its  aim  is  to  so  equip  a 
boy  that  when  he  gets  into  the  world  he  will  be  able  to  do,  as  well  as  to 
think.  [Applause.]  The  training  is  to  be  so  generalized  in  character  that  it 
will  prove  an  accomplishment  which  will  stand  its  possessor  in  good  stead 
wherever  manual  skill  can  be  mad>  available.    ****** 

The  conviction  grows  upon  me  every  day  that  it  must  be  squarely  met  by 
the  educators  of  this  country,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  whose  happiness  should  be  a  par- 
amount consideration  in  our  social  arrangements.  The  intelligence  of  the 
masses  is  the  absolute  condition  of  our  political  security;  and  the  more 
completely  we  can  make  the  schools  minister  to  their  practical  needs,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  assurance  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  whole 
people. 

At  this  meeting  Prof.  Woodward,  who  has  already  been  quoted, 
said: 

The  methods  by  which  we  approach  mechanical  pursuits  and  occupations 
are  such  that  they  deeply  interest  a  bright  and  healthy  boy,  and  the  culti- 
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vation  of  intelligent  workmanship  throws  a  charm  about  industrial  processes 
which  is  largely  smothered  in  an  ordinary  school.  It  never  seems  to  enter 
the  heads  of  these  innocent  boys  who  delight  equally  in  geometry  and 
blacksmithing,  in  draughting  and  in  the  "Deserted  Village,"  that  a  foot- 
rule  is  not  as  honoiable  as  a  yard-stick,  and  that  the  position  of  a  master 
mechanic  is  not  as  high-toned  as  that  of  a  book-keeper. 

Charles  C.  Coffin,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  said: 

Now  it  is  all  very  delightful  to  go  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  world 
needs  them  to-day,  as  it  has  needed  them  in  all  the  past.  But  the  world 
needs  to-day,  as  it  has  never  needed  before,  the  principles  which  underlie 
all  human  progress  and  which  the  Almighty  has  given  to  us  in  the  forces  of 
nature.  And  therefore  when  we  come  down  to  this  question  of  industrial 
training  and  manual  labor  schools,  the  training  of  the  hand,  the  training  of 
the  eye,  the  training  of  the  intellect  in  connection  with  them,  you  come  to 
what  lies  at  the  base  of  all  the  progress  of  this  country,  especially  in  the 
future. 

From  a  paper  read  at  this  meeting  by  John  S.  Clark,  Esq.,  also  of 
Boston,  we  find  the  following: 

We  have  to  observe  that  in  'almost  every  city  when  the  interests  of  the 
schools  come  up  for  consideration,  particularly  the  high  schools,  two  classes 
are  usually  in  opposition:  the  laboring  class,  with  their  children  in  the 
primary  schools  only;  and  the  wealthy,  tax-paying  class,  with  their  children 
in  private  schools.  This  should  not  be;  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
a  suggestion,  I  should  say  to  you,  as  educators,  that  you  could  not  take  a 
wiser  step  than  to  attach  heartily  to  your  public  schools  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  population  of  this  country.  Let  these  people  see  by  your  edu- 
cational provisions  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  schools  to  give  a  liter- 
ary training  merely  for  the  benefit  of  clerks,  merchants,  book-keepers,  etc., 
but  that,  combined  with  this  literary  training,  going  hand  in  hand  with  it, 
are  generous  provisions  for  industrial  training,  provisions  for  expressing 
thought  in  labor.  Let  them  behold  their  children  coming  out  of  your 
schools  possessed  of  skillful  fingers  and  a  love  for  work,  as  well  as  nimble 
brains,  prepared  to  become  wage  earners  with  tools,  as  well  as  with  the 
pen,  and  you  will  have  secured  for  your  schools  a  support  that  cannot 
be  overthrown— a  support  that  will  aid  you  in  all  reasonable  demands  for  a 
higher  and  better  intellectual  culture  for  all  classes.  In  the  presence  of 
this  vast  labor  insurrection  now  spreading  over  the  country,  it  is  not  cred- 
itable to  our  public  schools  that  they  are  virtually  ignored  as  a  remedial 
agency  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy.  The  public  school  should  be 
society's  strongest  bulwark  against  all  social  heresies.  It  should  be,  in  fact, 
the  means  of  clarifying,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of  future  citizens  into  a  re- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

■  n  conclusion,  I  wish  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  class  education  in  our  schools. 
It  is  to  break  up  the  class  education  of  the  past  and  the  present  that  indus- 
13 
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trial  education  is  now  urged.  We  owe  it  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
to  live  by  industrial  labor,  that  they  shall  be  as  well  considered  in  our  edu- 
cational provisions  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade;  and  above  all  it 
should  be  one  of  the  primal  functions  of  the  school  to  teach  the  true  no- 
bility of  citizenship  through  labor,  so  that  every  workman  acquainted  only 
with  toil,  crowded  down  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  the  stern  competi- 
tion between  machinery  and  the  unskilled  work  of  the  human  hand,  carl 
believe,  as  he  looks  into  the  faces  of  his  children,  that  the  public  school  is 
the  means  by  which  they  can  be  lifted  to  better  conditions  than  he  has 
known. 

The  manual  exercises  of  the  shop  "train  mental  power  rather  than 
load  the  memory;  they  fill  the  mind  with  the  solid  merchandise  of 
knowledge  and  not  with  its  empty  packing  oases." 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  of  New  Haven,  in  a  valuable  article  in 
the  New  Englander  for  June,  1884,  on  "  manual  training  for  boys  in 
the  publio  schools,"  says: 

It  developes  a  fondness  for  work;  it  leads  children  to  create,  rather  than 
to  simply  assimilate;  it  strengthens  the  instinct  of  co-operation;  it  brings 
out,  in  a  more  concrete  and  distinct  manner  than  the  dry  maxims  of  ab- 
stract ethics,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong;  and  in  doing  this  it 
incidentally  gives  to  the  boys  in  our  public  schools  educational  elements 
which  will  be  of  especial  use  to  them  in  the  careers  which  they  will  neces- 
sarily follow.  Let  not  this  argument  be  misunderstood;  it  is  not  claimed 
that  the  public  schools  ought  to  make  carpenters  or  blacksmiths  or  farmers 
out  of  the  boys;  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  preserve  an  absolute  neu- 
trality on  the  subject  of  the  different  trades  and  to  carefully  avoid  being  in 
any  sense  technical  preparatory  schools.  But  neither  ought  they  to  give  a 
mental  outfit,  out  of  harmony  with  these  pursuits.  If  it  is  known  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  will  necessarily  engage  in  pursuits  involving  the 
use  of  their  hands  and  their  eyes  as  much  as  their  brains,  then  the  public 
school  ought  to  train  these  organs  as  well  as  the  mind;  for,  if  it  fails  to  do 
this,  it  is  practically  weakening  the  very  means  upon  which  the  child  will 
have  to  rely  principally  for  his  support.  The  fault  cannot  be  considered 
merely  a  negative  fault  of  omission;  it  is  a  positive  fault,  since  too  much 
attention  given  to  one  set  of  faculties  weakens,  not  only  relatively  but  abso- 
lutely, the  other  faculties.       *      *       *. 

The  fact  is  that,  though  Christian  civilization  may  strive  toward 
heaven,  the  boys  and  girls  who  study  in  our  schools  usually  live  on  the 
earth,  and  success  in  life  on  the  earth  is  promoted  much  more  by  an  ability 
and  a  willingness  to  grapple  with  the  physical,  concrete  facts  of  our  en- 
vironment than  by  any  attempt  to  soar  above  them  through  the  magic  of 
"directive  intelligence."  We  already,  have  as  much  "directive  intelli- 
gence "  as  we  can  stand;  the  number  of  speculators,  organizers  of  schemes 
for  making  money  out  of  government  contracts,  and  other  people  who  live 
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by  their  wits,  is  quite  large  enough,  and  their  careers  are  quite  brilliant 
enough  to  excite  the  emulation  of  our  boys.  There  is  no  lack  of  incentive 
in  this  direction;  let  us  rather  look  for  the  antidote. 

Speaking  of  the  great  host  of  children  who  leave  our  sohools  he 
says: 

These  children,  in  most  cases,  are  obliged  to  do  whatever  offers  itself 
first.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  no  particular  aptitudes  beyond  those  that  they 
have  acquired  at  school,  consequently  they  naturally  go  into  occupations 
in  which  their  school  education  is  of  most  value,  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
do  not  require  manual  skill  but  simply  an  elementary  education;  they  be- 
come factory  hands,  office  boys,  etc.,  while  the  more  fortunate  ones  who  can- 
stay  longer  at  school,  become  clerks,  book-keepers,  salesmen,  etc.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  these  occupations  are  glutted  and  wages  in  them  low,  while 
the  market  for  skilled  mechanics  is  often  barely  supplied  and  wages  com- 
paratively high,  in  spite  of  the  large  annual  immigration  from  .Europe. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  claimed  that  the  public  schools  are  alone  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  things.  Social  forces,  without  doubt,  act  very  power- 
fully. Most  people  prefer  an  occupation  which  is  clean  and  quiet,  which 
involves  no  great  muscular  exertion,  and  which  enables  them  to  wear  good 
clothes,  to  one  which  is  sooty  and  unpleasant  and  hard.  But,  if  a  given 
cause  tends  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  if  in  any  place  we  find  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  present,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  effect  is  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  cause,  even  though  other  causes  may  also  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  it;  and  even  though  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  may  be  influenced  in  their  choice  of  a  pursuit  by  the 
training  of  the  schools,  yet  the  number  of  persons  in  the  aggregate  who  are 
influenced  thereby  is  very  large. 

To  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Iowa  Review  of  1884,  Mr.  H.  L.  Chaf- 
fee, one  of  the  leading  hardware  dealers  of  this  city,  and  a  practical 
mechanic,  contributed  an  article  on  this  subject,  and  coming  as  it  does 
from  one  who  is  personally  identified  with  the  working  men,  and 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  a  portion  of  it  by  his  permission  is  here 
presented.     He  says: 

The  active  interest  which  is  now  being  taken  in  developing  and  encour- 
aging technical  education,  especially  in  our  larger  cities,  would  indicate 
that  the  public  is  waking  up  to  the  importance  and  advantages  of  manual 
training.  It  would  require  little  effort  to  prove  that  the  professions  are 
overcrowded  and  that  the  tendency  of  the  young  is  toward  a  professional 
life,  rather  than  the  mechanics.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  pres- 
ent school  system.  The  graduate  is  expected  to  choose  between  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  or  business.  His  education  has  developed  him  in  that  line, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  thus  chooses. 

This  overcrowding  is  especially  noticed  in  law,  and  medicine.     For  in- 
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stance,  here  in  Des  Moines  we  have  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  physi- 
cians, and  any  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  the  number  is  too  large  by 
naif.  In  law  it  is  equally  as  bad,  and  the  fact  that  one  half  of  the  diBciples 
of  Blackstone  make  their  living  in  the  real  estate,  insurance,  or  coal  busi- 
ness, is  sufficient  proof  of  the  statement.  What  we  need  is  more  industrial 
schools,  and  not  so  many  medical  and  law  schools. 

Iowa  has  a  score  of  law  and  medical  colleges  which  are  annually  turning 
out  their  hundreds  of  graduates  into  professions  already  full;  and  not  a  sin- 
gle manual  training  school.    The  cry  everywhere  is  for  skilled  mechanics 
and  artisans.     The  work  of  a  skilled  laborer  is  worth  to  a  community 
double  that  of  an  unskilled  laborer.     It  should  be  more  honor  to  become  a 
successful  mechanic  than  a  professional  failure.     The  present  apprentice 
system  is  also  greatly  at  fault  in  this  matter.    A  young  man  dislikes  to 
spend  two  years  of  his  life  in  most  menial  and  disagreeable  work  that  he 
may  learn  what  could  easily  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  with  proper  in- 
truction.    The  time  of  the  apprentice  is  only  too  frequently  consu  med  in 
doing  drudgery  around  the  shop  or  store,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
•may  know  but  little  of  the  trade  which  he  had  hoped  to  learn.     It  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  in  a  manual  training  school,  with  proper  in- 
structors, the  youth  will  make  as  much  progress  in  a  single  month  as  the, 
average  apprentice  will  in  twelve  months. 

Another  obstaele  to  acquiring* some  of  the  trades,  is  the  restriction  which 
the  trade  unions  frequently  demand.     In  many  shops  and  foundries  only 
•one  apprentice  is  allowed  for  every  eight  or  ten  workmen.    And  so  for  va- 
rious reasons  we  have  too  many  professional  men,  and  too  few  skilled  me- 
chanics. 

The  present  remedy  in  part  seems  to  lie  in  the  establishing  of  technical 
institutes.  The  movement  seems  to  have  traveled  across  the  water  in  its 
westward  course.  *  *  *  *  * 

Thus  we  note  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  in  this  line  of  edu- 
cation. What  shall  we  do  in  Iowa?  An  Eastern  manufacturer  recently 
said  that  the  greatest  drawback  to  manufacturing  in  the  West,  was  the  lack 
of  skilled  labor.  If  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  mercantile  pursuits  are 
enough,  we  find  no  fault  with  the  present  school  system. 

■ 

In  June,  1884,  Hon.  Sam.  Clark — a  writer  and  a  oitizen  of  whom 
Iowa  is  justly  proud — in  a  commencement  address  before  the  law  and 
collegiate  graduates  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  said: 

The  primary  law  and  need  is  industry.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread.  Here,  in  America,  is  a  continent  broad  and  fertile  enough 
to  lift  the  primal  curse  from  work,  and  leave  not  Curse  but  Contentment. 
This  new  world  should  be  so  full  of  fields  and  factories  that  it  should  have 
no  need  or  place  for  a  poor-house.    Hands  busy  in  it  and  upon  it  can  make 

such  plenty  that  over  it  need  not  be  held  the  begging  hands  of  want. 

♦       *       *      * 

The  problem  now  is  that  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

From  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  come  complaints  of  industrial 
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depression;  of  labor  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness;  of  capital  massed' 
and  wasting;  of  pecuniary  distress  among  business  men;  of  want  and  suf- 
fering and  anxiety  among  the  working  classes.  All  the  dull,  deadening 
pain,  all  the  keen  maddening  anguish,  that  to  great  masses  of  men  are 
involved  in  the  words  uhard  times"  afflict  the  world  to-day.        *       *        * 

The  long  lists  of  suicides  .and  insanities  in  our  morning  papers  are  the 
echo  in  civilization  of  that  pathetic  moan  of  the  savage,  and  are  the  respon- 
sive touch  of  the  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  On  land  and  sea, 
by  field  and  flood,  we  have  harnessed  the  capabilities  for  production  and 
wealth  of  this  new  world  to  the  muscles  of  men  and  women,  and  to  the 
busy  wheels  and  mighty  arms  of  multiplied  steam  engines;  and  yet  they 
can  not  draw  us  out  from  the  shadows  where  want  sits  as  a  guest  at  the 
spare  table  of  many  homes,  and  the  lips  of  childhood  are  pinched  and  crisp 
with  the  fever  of  hunger. 

The  American  people  had  hard  work  to  make  it  so  that  the  types  of 
American  society  should  not  be  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  slave.  Now  it  is 
going  to  be  just  as  hard  to  make  it  so  that  the  types  of  American  society 
shall  not  be  Jay  Gould  and  the  tramp. 

'  If  this  University  is  not  here  to  do  its  part  in  dealing  with  this. industrial 
question,  then  this  University  has  no  right  to  be  here  at  all.     *     *     *     * 

Henry  George  complains  that  because  of  faults  of  law  and  government 
'in  the  very  heart  of  our  civilization  to-day  women  faint  and  little  children 
moan.77 

If  this  University  is  not  here  to  deal  with  this  mighty  problem  of  what 
government  and  laws  should  do  and  be,  then  this  University  has  no  right  to 
he  here  at  all.       *       *       *      * 

I  do  not  care  whether  this  University  does  or  does  not  teach  Greek.  That 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Whatever  your  method— whatever 
the  tools  you  use — the  languages  you  teach— the  supreme  need  is  that  you 
should  send  your  students  out  with  brains  trained  keen  and  strong  to  mas- 
tery ot  these  factors  of  Labor,  Government,  Art,  Beligion,  Science  or  Phi- 
losophy, which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  lives  and  of  the  people, 
community  and  civilization  about  them.       *       *       *       * 

I  want  the  University  in  this  collective  and  corporate  way  to  touch  public 
thought  and  conduct  more  directly  than  it  does  now.  I  want  it  so  that 
whenever  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  is  vexed  and  dark- 
ened with  problems  of  public  conduct  that  the  people  will  turn,  with  Jessie 
Wilson's  prophetic  confidence  in  the  coming  of  the  Highlanders,  to  this 
University— confident  that  it  will  come  to  the  front  with  its  guidance— and 
justify  the  University  maxim:    uOut  of  Letters— Light." 

In  the  Orphans9  Home  at  Davenport  there  are-  about  250  children. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  upward  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  the 
industries  of  this  institution  are  summed  up  in  the  following  words 
of  the  Superintendent: 

The  several  industries  of  the  Home  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
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the  Superintendent  and  Matron,  aided  by  all  of  the  employes  in  charge  of 
the  different  departments.  Each  child  old  enough  to  be  useful  is  regularly 
employed  at  some  work  suited  to  its  strength  and  ability.  The  boys  aid  in 
the  general  duties  about  their  cottages,  such  as  sweeping,  making  beds, 
making  fires,  etc.  They  also  work  at  gardening,  and  taking  care  of  the 
roads  and  lawns.  The  girls  do  the  general  housework,  the  ironing,  mend- 
ing, and  much  of  the  making  of  the  clothing  for  the  boys  and  girls.  A  few 
each  year  are  taught  to  cook. 

It  is  said  that  a  gentleman  of  this  oity  took  a  boy  some  years  ago 
from  this  Home — a  boy  fourteen  years  old — and  sent  him  to  his  barn 
to  harness  a  horse,  and  he  was  totally  ignorant  how  he  should  pro- 
ceed. It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  fault  is  here  found  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  State  Institution,  for  on  the  contrary,  it  deserves 
special  praise,  for  all  that  can  Jbe  done  under  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  State  is  done,  but  is  this  condition  of  affairs  oreditable  for  a 
State  like  Iowa  so  abundantly  able  to  do  better?  Is  it  ndt  a  humil- 
iating fact  that  these  boys  and  girls — the  former  especially — are 
allowed  to  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  and  be  utterly 
deficient  in  practical  education?    Is  it  beneficial  for  the  boys? 

In  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School  at  Eldora,  this 
same  need  is  made  apparent  in  the  following  words: 

The  trustees  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  School  whose  life  is  regarded  as  reformed,  and  who  doubt- 
less would  continue  in  well-doing,  but  for  the  fact  they  have  no  means  of 
support.  They  have  never  had  sufficient  means  at  command  to  employ  good 
mechanics  to  teach  the  boys  trades.  There  has  been  a  good  instructor  in 
the  shoe-shop,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  become  fair  workmen,  but  aside 
from  this  there  has  been  almost  nothing  accomplished  by  way  of  trades* 

There  should  be  means  appropriated  sufficient  to  employ  a  good  tailor  to 
train  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  that  branch  of  business.  There  are  near 
three  hundred  persons  now  connected  with  the  School;  the  clothing  of  this 
number  would  afford  ample  opportunity  to  learn  that  trade. 

There  should  be  an  instructor  in  wood-work,  carpentry,  wagon-making, 
etc.  The  repairing  of  the  simpler  kind  of  farm  implements,  as  well  as 
making  them,  should  be  done  in  the  School. 

Their  report  of  the  girls9  department  gives  a  little  more  satisfactory 
view.    They  say: 

The  girls  are  carefully  taught  in  all  the  various  branches  of  house-keeping, 
and  are  trained  in  needle- work,  so  that  they  both  make  and  mend  their  own 
clothing,  and  in  addition  are  taught  various  kinds  of  fancy  work. 
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In  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  believing  that  work,  whether 
profitable  or  unprofitable,  is  conducive  to  happiness,  the  trustees  aim 
to  establish  every  trade  practicable  for  the  inmates.  Bead  work,  cane- 
seating,  crooheting,  fancy  work,  hand  sewing,  machine  sewing,  mat- 
tress making,  broom  making,  carpet  weaving,  hammock  netting, 
horse  netting,  and  door-mat  weaving  are  in  present  operation.  Many 
former  pupils  are  earning  good  livings  through  one  or  more  of  these 
occupations. 

The  pupils  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  pro- 
vided with  means  to  acquire  a  trade.  Shoemaking,  carpentering, 
printing  and  dressmaking  are  taught  by  instructors  well  posted  in 
these  branches,  and  the  pupils  who  improve  their  advantages  can 
leave  the  sohool  possessed  of  a  means  of  earning  their  living. 

So,  too,  in  the  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  there  is  also 
in  successful  operation  a  broom  shop,  and  a  shoe  shop,  in  both  of 
which  the  boys  are  making  very  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  certain 
that  each  year,  as  the  managers  of  the  State  Institutions  become  more 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  manual  instruction,  this  department, 
all  of  them  will  form  an  important  part  in  their  make-up. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Wisconsin,  will 
be  read  with  interest: 

WISCONSIN   STATE    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS. 

In  1856.  John  W.  Hinton  began  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  youths.  The  ag- 
itation was  continued  by  the  Sentinel  and  the  Jfrte  Democrat  until,  on  March 
7, 1857,  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  "  a  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents in  the  State  of  Wisconsin."  The  school  was  formally  dedicated 
and  opened  on  July  28, 1860. 

The  Industrial  School  is  not  a  penal,  but  a  reformatory  and  educational 
institution.  Those  committed  to  its  care  are  given  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  trained  in  the  use  of  tools  and  various 
forms  of  manual  labor. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  223  acres  of  good  land,  on  which  are  raised  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  grains  and  cereals  common  to  the  climate,  except 
wheat;  also  cows,  poultry,  horses  and  pigs.  A  perfect  system  of  labor  is 
therefore  necessary  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  shops.  A  shoe  shop  was 
started  in  September,  1860,  and  during  the  following  month  a  tailoring  shop. 
Both  are  still  in  operation,  turning  out  all  the  boots,  shoes,  socks,  mittens, 
suspenders,  pantaloons,  coats,  caps,  and  other  wearing  apparel  required  by 
inmates.     The  carpenter  shop,  repairing  rooms,  kitchen  and  laundry  are 
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necessary  adjuncts,  which  make  money  for  the  State  by  saving  it,  at  the 
same  time  affording  practical  instruction  to  the  beys  connected  with  them. 

For  several  years  brooms  and  chairs  were  manufactured,  but  at  no  profit. 
The  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  suspenders,  socks  and  mittens— all  by 
hand— is  a  constant  source  of  profit  to  the  State  and  the  means  of  teaching 
the  boys  useful  trades.  The  goods  are  of  superior  quality  and  the  demand 
for  them  always  exceeds  the  product,  at  good  prices. 

The  factory  product  of  the  Industrial  School  from  October  1, 1883,  to  Oc- 
tober 1, 1884,  was  as  follows: 

1442  doz.  pairs  boots $48,176.00 

97doz.  pair  shoes 1,455.00 

561  doz.  machine  made  cotton  socks 551.00 

86  doz.  machine  made  wool  socks 301  00 

16  doz.  hand  knit  wool  socks 64.00 

17  doz.  hand  knit  wool  mits 68.00 

213  pairs  suspenders  strapped 21.90 

286  jackets 643.50 

307  pairs  cassimere  pants 767.50 

196  pairs  cottonade  pants 175.50 

209  pairs  overalls 125.40 

44  cottonade  jackets 22.00 

123  cassimere  vests 92.25 

30  cassimere  caps 9.00 

32  aprons 9.60 

Total  value $52,481.05 

Backed  by  the  laws  and  the  power  of  the  State,  the  Industrial  School  is 
able  to  accomplish  for  delinquent  and  unfortunate  boys  what  could  be  done 
by  no  other  means.  Its  silent  influences  upon  the  industrial  people  of  each 
generation  are  wholesome  and  far  reaching. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  this  subject  because  person- 
ally I  am  deeply  interested  in  it,  believing  its  need  apparent,  its  de- 
mands strong,  and  its  usefulness  beyond  cavil,  and  also  for  the  reason 
tnat  Iowa,  standing  as  she  does  in  the  forefront  in  educational  inter- 
ests, is  yet  in  this  feature  manifestly  deficient 

I  believe  the  General  Assembly  could  do  no  greater  good  than  to 
place  under  its  fostering  care  and  strong  protection,  some  plan  by 
which  Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Training  Schools  should  find 
a  home  within  her  limits. 
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PART   VI. 


THE  CITY  OF  PULLMAN,  ILLINOIS. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  report,  allusion  was  made  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  at  the  above  city,  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion. The  result  of  that  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 

This  report  gives  an  impartial  and  full  account  of  this  interesting 
place,  and  appears  in  the  reports  of  the  various  Commissioners  to 
their  respective  Legislatures. 

PULLMAN. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  the  various 
Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
June,?18&4,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  full  and  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  economic  experiment  conducted  by  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company,  on 
the  plan  projected  by  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  the  president. 

In  carrying  out  this  determination  the  Convention  met  at  Pullman,  111., 
in  September  following,  and  for  three  days  studied  all  the  economic,  sani-  . 
tary,  industrial,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  city. 

Every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  closest  scrutiny  of  every  feature  and 
phase  of  any  and  all  the  affairs  the  members  of  the  Convention  saw  fit  to 
examine.  The  results  of  their  investigations  are  embodied  in  this  report, 
which  is  presented  as  a  joint  report  through  the  various  annual  reports  of 
the  Bureaus  represented. 

We  have  availed  ourselves  of  material  furnished  the  press  by  Duane 
Doty,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  educational  work  of  Pullman, 
and  by  other  writers,  but  chiefly  our  report  is  the  result  of  our  own  obser- 
vations of  things  and  conditions  as  we  found  them. 

Our  object  in  making  the  investigation  was  to  give  to  the  manufacturers 
and  capitalists  of  our  respective  States,  official  information  relative  to  one 
of  the  most  attractive  experiments  of  the  age  seeking  to  harmonize  the  in- 
terests of  labor  and  capital.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  eulogize  individu- 
als; we  have  endeavored  to  learn  results. 
14 
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The  enterprise  of  Ilerr  Krupp  at  Essen;  the  philanthropy  of  M.  Godin  in 
the  establishmsnt  of  the  Familistere  at  Guise,  France;  the  humanity  of  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  that  brought  into  existence  the  industrial  town  of  Saltaire,  in 
Yorkshire,  England;  and  the  broad  Christian  inspiration  which  resulted  in 
the  founding  of  Pullman  have  given  the  world,  in  the  four  greatest  manu- 
facturing countries,  four  magnificent  schemes  for  the  uplifting  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  seeking  a  living  through  wages. 

In  all  the  countries  named  there  have  been  many  other  experiments  worth 
a  careful  study  of  all  interested  in  social  advancement.  This  is  thoroughly 
true  of  our  own  country,  and  we  might  call  attention  with  justice  to  the 
success  at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  at  Willimantic,  and 
Manchester,  Conn.,  and  at  other  points.  But,  for  comprehensive  plan,  for 
-careful  recognition  of  all  the  strong  points,  and  the  fullest  anticipation  of 
all  weak  features,  for  the  beauty  of  the  executed  plan,  for  the  financial  and 
social  success  thereof,  Pullman  city,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  newest  of  the 
great  manufacturing  nations,  stands  at  the  head. 

HISTORY. 

The  Commissioners  had  no  opportunity  to  consult  Mr.  Pullman  person- 
ally, he  being  away  at  the  time  of  our  investigation,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
taken  such  statements  of  fact  as  appear  in  our  report,  from  documents  al- 
ready before  the  public. 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company  was  founded  in  1867  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000;  its  extended  operations  have  been  conducted  on  the  strictest 
business  principles,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  necessitated  increases  in 
its  capital  stock,  until  now  its  capital  represents  nearly  $16,000,000,  and 
$2,000,000  in  debenture  bonds;  its  palace  cars  are  operated  on  upward  of 
70,000  miles  of  railway  in  America  and  Europe.  Its  capital  stock  has  been 
paid  in  dollar  for  dollar,  and  no  watering  processes  have  ever  entered  into 
the  financial  operations  of  the  company.  Its  dividends  have  been  regular 
.and  ample,  and  its  affairs  conducted  on  the  same  scientific  basis  that  has 
^characterized  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  Pullman  determined  to  bring  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  company  into  one  locality.  To  accomplish  this  he 
must  leave  the  great  cities  for  many  rersons,  and  yet  it  was  essential  that  a 
.  site  should  be  selected  where  communication  could  be  had  with  the  whole 
v  country,  and  near  some  metropolitan  place  like  Chicago.  He  wished  above 
all  things  to  remove  his  workmen  from  the  close  quarters  of  a  great  city, 
and  give  them  the  healthful  benefits  of  good  air,  good  drainage,  and  good 
water,  and  where  they  would  be  free,  so  far  as  it  would  lie  in  the  power  of 
management  to  keep  them  free,  from  the  many  seductive  influences  of  a 
great  town. 

He  was  fortunate  in  securing  about  4,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Road,  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south  of  Chicago.  This  land  was  located  in 
the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  and  here  he  built  his  city. 
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THE  SITE. 

The  city  is  situated  upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Calumet,  which  is  a  shal- 
low body  of  water  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
This  lake  drains  into  Lake  Michigan  through  the  Calumet  river,  Lake  Mich- 
igan being  not  more  than  three  miles  distant.  The  site  of  that  portion  of 
the  city  now  fully  covered  with  buildings  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Calumet.  The  soil  is  a  drift  deposit  of  tough  blue 
clay  ninety  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  lime  rock.  The  land  gradually  rises 
to  the  north  and  west  to  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  Lake  Calu- 
met, this  lake  being  usually  from  three  to  five  inches  higher  than  Lake 
Michigan.  There  is  no  land  of  a  marshy  character  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  bottom  of  Lake  Calumet  is  of  hard  blue  clay,  from  which  the  best 
cream-colored  brick  are  made.  It  was  deemed  unwise  to  permit  any  sewage 
to  flow  into  Lake  Calumet,  so  the  system  of  drainage  adopted  is  what  is 
known  as  the  separate  one. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1880,  ground  was  first  broken  for  the  building  of  the 
Palace  Car  Works,  and  the  City  of  Pullman.  The  land  was  an  open  and  not 
over-promisiDg  prairie. 

The  first  efforts  were  [directed  toward  the  scientific  drainage  of  the  fu- 
ture town.  In  old  cities  drainage  follows  construction,  for  the  average  vil- 
lage or  city  is  but  the  haphazard  conglomeration  of  odds  and  ends  in  the 
way  of  buildings,  whose  inartistic  forms,  defective  construction,  and  incon* 
venient  arrangements  are  supplemented  by  such  drainage  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems as  can  be  utilized.  It  is  rare,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
drainage  is  thought  of  at  the  outset.  It  comes  after  a  lapse  of  time  when 
the  soil  has  become  charged  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  sewerage  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

The  City  of  Pullman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  built  scientifically  in 
every  part,  and  is  exceptional  in  respect  to  drainage  and  sewerage  if  in  no 
other  regard.  For  here  the  drainage  preceded  the  population,  and  the  soil 
is  now  as  free  from  organic  contamination  as  when  it  formed  a  portion  of 
the  open  prairie.  Every  house  has  been  constructed  from  approved  plans, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  competent  builders  and  engineers. 

The  perfection  of  the  site  selected  was  accomplished  through  surface 
drainage,  and  the  construction  of  deep  sewers. 

These  should  be  described  as  a  matter  of  logical  order  before  anything  is 
said  of  the  buildings  of  the  town. 

SURFACE  DRAINAGE. 

The  atmospheric  water  goes  from  roofs  and  streets  through  one  system  of 
pipes  and  sewers  directly  into  Lake  Calumet.  Brick  mains  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  diameter  are  built  in  alternate  streets  running  east  and  west,  the 
intermediate  streets  being  summits  from  which'the  surface  water  flows  into 
the  main  sewers.  The  fall  is  sufficient  to  secure  good  cellars  for  all  the  dwell- 
ings in  the  city,  the  drain  pipes  leading  from  cellars  being  at  least  eighteen 
inches  below  the  cellar  bottoms.    A  two-foot  cobble-stone  gutter  bordeis 
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either  side  of  every  street,  leading  at  short  intervals  of  150  feet  into  catch- 
basins,  these  basins  connecting  either  with  the  lateral  or  the  main  sewers. 
This  system  of  surface  drainage  is  calculated  to  carry  easily  an  amount  of 
water  that  would  cover  to  the  depth  of  one  and  one-half  inches  the  entire 
area  drained.  For  the  drainage  from  lots  six  inch  pipe  is  used,  while  for 
block  drainage  and  for  laterals  pipe  varying  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  is  used.  The  parka  and  play  grounds  are  all  thoroughly  drained. 
The  amount  of  vitrified  pipe  already  laid  in  the  town  is  as  follows: 

Of  18  inch  pipe 4,500  feet. 

Of  ISinchpipe 6,500feet 

Of  12  inch  pipe 6,G00  feet. 

Of    9inchpipe 16,000 feet. 

There  are  also  several  miles  of  six  inch  pipe.  In  addition  to  the  piping 
of  diameters  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  the  necessary  quantity  of  four 
inch  tile  has  been  used  to  carry  water  from  cellar.*  and  down-spouts  to  the 
laterals  from  brick  houses  for  1,476  families.  The  lands  surrounding  the 
town  are  well  drainc  d  by  ditches. 

DEEP  SEWE11S. 

In  every  other  street  running  east  and  west,  and  lying  between  the  streets 
having  brick  mains  for  surface  drainage,  there  are  sewers  made  with  vitri- 
fied pipe  which  lead  to  a  large  reservoir  under  the  water  tower,  entering  it 
at  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  glazed  pipe  sewers 
are  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  constitute  another  and  sep- 
arate system  of  drains  which  carries  the  sewage  proper,  by  gravity,  from 
houses  to  the  reservoir.  This  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  300,000  gallons, 
and  the  sewage  is  pumped  from  it  as  fast  as  received  and  before  sufficient 
time  elapses  for  fermentation  to  take  place.  The  ventilation  of  this  reser- 
voir is  perfect.  Flues  run  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower  above  it,  and  a 
fiue  leads  from  it  to  the  large  chimney  which  takes  off  the  smoke  from  the 
fires  under  the  boilers  of  the  Corliss  engine.  The  sewage  is  sent  to  the 
model  farm  through  a  twenty  inch  iron  main,  and,  at  the  farm  end  of  this 
pipe,  it  goes  into  a  receiving  tank,  which  contains  a  screen  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical position  through  which  substances  that  are  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  cannot  pass.  The  pressure  of  the  sewage  upon  the  tile  piping  in 
the  farm  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  provision 
being  made  at  the  pumping  station  and  at  the  farm  to  relieve  the  pipes  from 
greater  pressure.  About  100  gallons  of  sewage  are  now  pumped  daily  for 
each  person  of  the  population.  This  seems  a  large  amount,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  every  tenement  is  provided  with  the  best  of  closets  and 
sinks,  and  that  the  water  taps  are  all  inside  the  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  large  amount  of  sewage  per  capita  is  unavoidable. 

THE  MODEL  FARM. 

About  140  acres  of  land  have  been  thoroughly  underdrained  and  piped  for 
the  reception  of  sewage  with  which  these  acres  are  irrigated  by  means  of 
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hose.  Hydrants  are  placed  at  proper  intervals  so  that  the  distribution  can 
be  easily  effected.  Theie  is  nothing  offensive  about  this  work,  nor  can  one 
detect  noxious  odors  at  the  pumping  station  or  at  the  farm.  All  organic 
matter  in  the  sewage  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  soil  and  the  growing  vege- 
tation, and  the  water,  making  from  100  to  500  parts  of  the  sewage,  runs  off 
through  the  under-drains  to  ditches,  which  carry  the  filtered  waters  into 
Lake  Calumet.  Where  the  sewage  water  leaves  the  drains  it  is  as  clear  and 
sparkling  as  spring  water,  and  laborers  often  drink  it.  One  acre  of  land 
will  take  care  of  the  sewage  made  by  1G0  persons.  The  population  is  now 
only  8,500,  but  there  is  land  enough  already  prepared  to  receive  the  sewage 
made  by  a  population  of  15,000.  The  pumps  now  at  the  pumping  station 
can  handle  5,000,000  gallons  a  day  if  necessary,  and  the  main  to  the  farm 
could  carry  the  sewage  for  a  population  of  50,000.  These  pumps  are  now 
required  to  handle  about  a  million  gallons  a  day,  coming  from  shops,  homes, 
and  public  buildings.  All  waste  products  at  Pullman  are  carefully  utilized, 
being  transformed  by  vital  chemistry  into  luxuriant  vegetable  forms. 
•  This  farm  .is  now  a  source  of  profit,  and  its  products  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

TIIE  BUILDINGS. 

With  the  scientific  drainage  and  sewage  system,  in  the  construction  of 
which  nearly  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  were  expended  underneath  the 
ground  before  anything  appeared  on  its  surface,  came  the  erection  of  the 
works  and  the  dwellings  of  the  town.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  same 
care  exercised  in  guarding  the  future  health  of  the  place  has  been  bestowed 
in  the  erection  of  works  and  dwellings. 

In  the  center  stands  the  water  tower  which  takes  a  supply  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  distributes  it  through  the  town.  Underneath  this  im- 
mense tower  is  the  reservoir  into  which  flows  the  sub-sewage  of  the  place 
as  described.  Around  the  tower  are  located  the  principal  works;  to  the 
south  and  north  of  the  works,  chiefly  to  the  south,  are  the  dwellings. 

The  appearance  from  the  railroad  as  one  approaches  from  Chicago  is 
effective.  The  neat  station;  the  water  tower  and  the  works  in  front;  the 
park  and  artificial  lakes  intervening;  to  the  right  a  picturesque  hotel  backed 
by  pretty  dwellings;  the  arcade  containing  stores,  library,  theatre,  offices, 
etc.;  still  further  to  the  right,  and  beyond,  a  church  which  fits  into  the 
landscape  with  artistic  effect. 

The  laying  out  of  the  whole  town  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  skilled 
architects  aided  by  civil  engineers  and  landscape  gardeners. 

The  dwellings  present  a  great  variety  of  architecture,  yet  give  harmoni- 
ous effects.  They  are  not  built  like  the  tenement  houses  of  ordinary  manu- 
facturing towns  where  sameness  kills  beauty  and  makes  the  surroundings 
tame,  but  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  give  diversity  to  architec- 
tural design. 

The  streets  are  wide,  well  built,  and  wherever  possible  parked.    The 
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lawns  are  kept  in  order  by  the  company;  the  shad 3  trees  are  cared  for,  and 
all  the  police  work  is  done  under  competent  supervision. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  convenience  inside  as  well  as  outside 
the  dwellings.  The  cheapest  tenement  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water  and 
garbage  outlets.  The  housekeeper  throws  the  garbage  into  a  specified 
receptacle  and  has  no  more  care  of  it. 

The  testimony  of  every  woman  we  met  was  that  housekeeping  was  ren- 
dered far  more  easy  in  Pullman  than  in  any  other  place.  In  fact  the  women 
were  in  love  with  the  place;  its  purity  of  air,  cleanliness  of  houses  and 
streets,  and  lessened  household  burdens,  are  advantages  over  their  former 
residences  which  brought  out  the  heartiest  expressions  of  approval.  The 
women  of  the  comparatively  poor  bear  most  of  the  drudgery  of  life,  enjoy 
the  least  of  pleasures,  and  are  most  narrowly  circumscribed,  with  little 
change  in  cares,  scenes,  or  social  surroundings.  Pullman  has  really 
wrought  a  greater  change  for  the  women  than  for  any  other  class  of  its 
dwellers. 

All  the  works  and  shops  are  kept  in  the  neatest  possible  order.  The  plan- 
ing rooms  are  as  free  from  dust  as  the  street,  blowers  and  exhaust  fans 
taking  away  all  shavings,  dust,  and  debris,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  One 
notices  everywhere,  the  endeavor  to  nave  time  ands  pace  in  the  construction 
of  goods.  As  an  illustration  of  the  science  which  enters  into  manufacture 
we  need  only  cite  the  shops  where  freight  cars  are  built.  All  the  timber  is 
taken  in  in  lengths  at  one  end  and  is  never  turned  around  until  it  finds  its 
proper  place  in  a  completed  freight  car,  being  carried  constantly  from  one 
process  to  another  in  a  direct  line  from  its  reception  at  one  end,  to  its  utili- 
zation at  the  other. 

There  are  1,520  brick  tenements  in  houses  and  flats.  The  frontage  of  all 
the  buildings  extends  along  five  miles  of  solid  paved  streets,  and  there  are 
fourteen  miles  of  railroad  track  laid  for  the  use  of  those  in  the  shops  and 
the  town.    The  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stone. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  carried  on,  and  for  which  the  city  was  built  comprise  the 
manufacture  of  Pullman  Palace  cars,  and  all  classes  of  passenger  and 
freight  cars. 

The  Pullman  car- wheel  works,  the  Chicago  Drop  Forge  Company's  works, 
the  Spanish- American  curled  hair  factory,  the  Pullman  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  railroad  spikes,  and  other 
works  which  are  collateral  to  the  principal  business  of  the  place,  are  located 
here. 

The  Allen  paper  car-wheel  works,  and  the  Union  Foundry  for  making  car 
wheels,  car  castings  and  architectural  and  general  castings,  have  been  con- 
veniently located  at  Pullman. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  the  place  should  be  mentioned  that  of  brick. 
The  Pullman  Company's  yards  turned  out  the  past  year  about  twenty  mil- 
lions of  brick.    The  ice  industry  is  also  growing  in  importance.    There  is 
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also  an  extensive  carpenter  shop,  by  means  of  which  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings, public  buildings,  etc  ,  here  and  in  other  places  may  contribute  to  the 
industries  of  Pullman. 

Gradually  the  manufacture  of  all  the.  parts  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  cars  in  every  condition  is  being  added  to  the  enterprise  of  the  town.  A 
laundry  is  being  established  for  cleansing  the  vast  quantities  of  linen  usecb 
in  the  palace  car  service,  which  will  give  employment  to  women;  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  encourage  the  employment  of  women  and  young 
persons. 

POPULATION. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Pullman  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  several  enumerations  of  the  population  that  have  been  made:. 

TABLE  OF  NINE  ENUMERATIONS. 


DATES  OF  TAKING  THE 
ClNBUtf. 


Families  and  House- 
holds. 


Number 

of 

men. 


Number 

of 
women. 


Number 

of 
children. 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 


January  1,1881.... 

March  1,1881 

June  1,1881 

February  l,  1882... 
March  8, 1883 

August  15, 1883 

November  20, 1883 
September  4, 18S4. 
September  30, 1884 


l  family 

8  families.... 

102  families.... 

321  households 

705  households 

910  households 

1,048  households 

1,295  households 

1,361  households 


1 

2 

1 

31 

14 

12 

357 

119 

178 

1,108 

415 

471 

1.956 

984 

1.572 

2,878 

1,039 

1.906 

3,128 

1,388 

2,169 

3,817 

1,773 

2,613 

3,945 

1,845 

2,723 

4 

57 
654 
2,064 
4,512 
5,823- 
6,685 
8,203- 
8,513 


Of  the  population  on  September  30, 1884, 4,205  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  527  in  the  Canadas,  425  in  England,  596  in  Ireland,  170  in  Scotland, 
85  in  France,  953  in  Germany,  297  in  Norway,  851  in  Sweden,  212  in  Den- 
mark, 55  in  Italy,  137  in  other  countries,  such  as  Holland,  Greece,  and  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Omitting  fractions,  the  religious  preferences  of  the  population  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

Presbyterian 8  per  cent. 

Congregational 2  per  cent. 

Baptist 4  per  cent. 

Methodist 8  per  cent. 

Lutheran 24  per  cent. 

Episcopalian 11  per  cent. 

Catholic 27  per  cent. 

Dutch  Reformed 2  per  cent. 

Universalist 1  percent. 

Swedenborgian 1  per  cent. 
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The  remaining  12  per  cent  of  the  population  includes  those  of  other  be- 
liefs but  who  expressed  no  religious  preferences. 

There  are  75  pianos  in  the  city,  and  the  private  libraries  contain  80,000 
volumes,  while  newspapers  and  magazines  are  freely  taken  in  Pullman. 

Of  the  3,945  men  here  only  about  900  are  registered  as  voters  (October  29, 
1884),  and  this  is  probably  three  fourths  of  the  voters  residing  in  this  city. 

Nearly  all  the  men  accounted  for  on  the  population  statistics  are  employed 
in  the  works  of  the  company.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  tiadesmen  and 
others.  The  total  number  employed  in  the  works  is  about  4,000,  but  this 
includes  some  who  live  in  surrounding  villages  or  who  come  down  from 
Chicago. 

WAGES,  RENTS,  AND  LIVING  EXPENSES. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  works  at  Pullman  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
paid  for  like  work  in  other  places.  They  have  been  adjusted  on  the  hour 
basis,  and  from  such  basis  piece  wages  have  been  arranged.  Tbe  attempt  to 
justly  equalize  and  adjust  wages  has  sometimes  caused  complaint  amongst 
the  workmen,  and  in  one  instance  a  strike  of  small  moment.  The  strike 
took  place  among  the  freight-car  builders,  who  formerly  received  $18  for  the 
construction  of  a  car.  Through  a  readjustment  of  the  forces  necessary  to 
the  preparation  of  the  material  of  which  the  car  was  built,  the  price  per  car 
was  reduced  to  $12;  four  men  being  able  to  build  a  car  in  eight  hours,  the 
result  being  the  wage  of  $3  per  man  for  eight  hours  work.  Under  this 
arrangement  there  was  no  cessation,  no  breaks  in  time;  in  the  old  arrange- 
ment, when  $18  per  car  was  paid,  the  men  made  long  waits  for  material  and 
did  not  earn  any  more,  and  often  not  as  much,  as  at  the  present  price  per 
car  and  with  steady  employment.  But  the  first  effect  of  the  rearrangement 
of  forces  and  consequent  readjustment  of  prices  was  a  strike  of  short  dura- 
tion. With  this  exception  no  strikes  have  occurred  at  Pullman  city,  and  so 
far  as  we  could  learn  there  was  no  complaint  regarding  wages  paid. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  city,  more  men  naturally  were  borne  on  the  rolls 
than  were  actually  necessary.  In  bringing  the  force  employed  to  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  under  which  one  man  should  be  paid  for  one  man's  work,  and 
only  one  man  employed  where  only  one  was  necessary,  discharges  or  trans- 
fers took  place,  and  this  caused  some  complaint,  but  as  the  motto  of  Pull- 
man is  u  work  for  all,  and  all  to  v.ork,v  that  sentiment  soon  found  lodg- 
ment and  complaint  ceased. 

It  costs  quite  as  much  to  live  in  Pullman  as  in  any  other  locality  with 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  compared.  A  two-room  tenement  in  a  second- 
story  flat,  but  having  all  the  conveniences  of  water  and  gas,  and  for  sewage 
and  garbage,  rents  for  $4  per  month,  and  a  three-room  tenement,  similarly 
situated,  for  $4.50  per  month.  Two-room  flats  in  small  houses,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  five  families,  rent  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $8.50  per  month, 
while  two,  three,  and  four-room  tenements  in  large  blocks  rent  from  $6.50 
to  $10  per  month.  Four-room  tenements  on  the  first,  second,  and  third 
floors  of  three-story  flats,  rent  from  $11  to  $13.50  per  month,  while  four  and 
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five-room  tenements  in  two-story  flats  may  be  had  for  $14  and  $15  per 
month.  Single  five-room  cottages  rent  for  from  $16  to  $19  per  month,  while 
single  houses  of  from  six  to  nine  rooms  vary  from  $22  to  $100  per  month. 

The  average  monthly  rental  per  room  in  the  whole  city  of  1,520  houses, 
having  6,485  rooms,  is  $3.30.  In  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  average  rental  per  room  is  $2.86  per  month. 

The  rentals  at  Pullman  are  a  little  higher  for  the  same  number  of  rooms 
than  in  Chicago,  but  in  Chicago  the  tenement  would  be  in  a  narrow  street 
or  alley,  while  in  Pullman  it  is  on  a  broad  avenue  where  no  garbage  is  al- 
lowed to  collect,  where  all  houses  have  a  back  street  entrance,  where  the 
sewage  arrives  at  a  farm  in  three  hours'  time  from  its  being  deposited,  and 
where  beauty,  order,  and  cleanliness  prevail,  and  fresh  air  abounds. 

There  are  no  taxes'  to  be  paid  other  than  personal,  and,  when  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  tenant  has  at  Pullman  are  taken  into  consideration  as 
compared  with  his  disadvantages  in  other  places,  the  rents  are  in  reality 
much  lower. 

The  tenant  is  under  no  restrictions  beyond  those  ordinarily  contained  in 
a  lease,  except  that  he  must  leave  his  tenement  at  ten  days'  notice,  or  he 
can  give  the  same  notice  and  quit.  This  short  limitation  has  been  estab- 
lished in  order  that  no  liquor  saloons,  objectionable  houses,  or  anything 
likely  to  disturb  the  morale  of  the  place,  can  become  fastened  on  the  com- 
munity. 

All  the  houses  in  Pullman  city  are  owned  by  the  company.  This  policy 
has  been  considered  the  best  in  the  early  years  of  the  city  in  order  that  a 
foundation  may  be  securely  laid  for  a  community  of  good  habits  and  good 
order. 

The  men  are  employed  without  restriction.  There  are  no  conditions  laid 
upon  their  freedom;  they  are  paid  fortnightly,  and  they  expend  their  wages 
when  and  where  they  see  fit,  their  rent  being  charged  against  their  wages. 
This,  at  first,  caused  some  complaint,  but  the  system  is  now  generally  liked, 
for  when  wages  are  paid  there  is  no  bother  about  rent  bills,  and  the  wife 
and  the  children  know  that  the  home  is  secure.  Repairs,  if  due  to  the 
carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  tenant,  are  made  by  the  company  at  the 
lowest  possible  expense,  and  charged  against  the  tenant.  Of  course  the 
company,  like  all  landlords,  expects  to  keep  the  houses  in  tenantable  condi- 
tion. 

There  has  been  some  friction  in  this  matter,  but  as  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany becomes  more  generally  and  better  understood,  the  complaint  ceases. 

SCHOOLS,  CniJRCHKS,    A3IUSBMENTS,  ETC. 

The  company  has  erected  a  very  fine  school  building  having  fourteen  com- 
modious rooms,  which  now  contain  about  900  pupils.  The  schools  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  school  authorities  of  Hyde  Park.  They  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  and  will  accommodate  the  school  population. 

There  are  two  or  three  religious  societies,  and  the  beautiful  church  which 
has  been  built  by  the  company,  while  occupied  by  any  sect  or  by  anybody 
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that  wishes  tc  hold  meetings  there,  is  awaiting  the  occupancy  of  some  soci- 
ety that  chooses  to  lease  it  at  a  fair  rental. 

In  the  arcade  is  to  be  found  a  library  handsomely  fitted  and  well  stocked 
with  books. 

The  company  have  also  provided  a  gymnasium,  an  amphitheatre  for  games, 
base  ball  grounds,  and  in  the  arcade  is  one  of  the  most  aesthetic  theatres  in 
the  country. 

All  these  influences  are  gradually  elevating  the  society  of  Pullman  city* 
and  their  influence  is  largely  felt. 

There  is  but  little  crime  or  drunkenness  in  Pullman,  and  one  policeman 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Hyde  Park,  constitutes  the  police 
force  for  8,500  people.  In  two  years  but  15  arrests  have  been  made; 
there  is  no  general  beer  drinking,  for  there  are  no  liquor  saloons  in  the 
town.  The  hotels  provides  its  guests  with  liquors,  but  under  orderly  re- 
strictions. 

There  is  no  pauperism;  two  or  three  families,  where  the  head  has  been 
taken  away,  or  where  some  accident  or  misfortune  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, have  been  aided;  but  pauperism,  as  such,  does  not  exist  at  Pullman. 

HEALTH,  ACCIDENTS,  ETC. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Pullman  From  a  State  Medicine  Point  of  View,"  by 
Oscar  G.  De  Wolf,  M.  D..  Commissioner  of  Health,  Chicago,  read  before  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  at  Detroit,  at  the  session  of  Novem- 
ber, 18S3,  we  find  the  following  significant  statements: 

"The  town  has  now  7,500  inhabitants,  and  its  average  annual  population 
has  been  5,000.  During  the  two  years  of  its  existence  69  persons  died,  its. 
death-rale  being  therefore  6.9  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  of  Hyde  Park  (a 
village  of  which  Pullman  is  legally  a  part,  and  which  includes  much  rural 
territory)  is  15  per  1,000.    The  causes  of  death  were: 

Zymotic  diseases 23 

Constitutional  diseases 3 

Local  diseases 22 

Development  diseases 3 

Violence 17 

Unknown 1 

69 
The  large  percentage  of  deaths  by  violence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Pullman 
is  the  center  of  numerous  railroads,  and  to  the  casualties  attendant  on  its 
manufactures.    The  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  were  thirty.    Of  these 
there  died  from  zymotic  diseases  twelve,  of  which  there  died  from 

Cholera  infantum 6 

Diphtheria 3 

Scarlatina 2 

(Toy  pistol)  Septicaemia 1 

12 
This  favorable  showing  speaks  for  itself.'9 
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Dr.  De  Wolf's  statement  had  reference  to  the  two  earlier  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Pullman.    The  last  year  presents  as  good  a  record. 

Prom  Nov.  1st,  1888,  to  Nov.  1st,  1884,  there  were  53  deaths  in  Pullman. 
Hence  there  was  an  average  of  7.599  deaths  per  year  for  every  1,000  popula- 
tion. For  three  years  Pullman  has  had  this  low  death-rate.  The  average  for 
American  cities  is  over  three  times  this  number,  and  the  average  annual 
death-rate  of  the  world  is  32  out  of  every  1,000  of  population.  The  average 
death-rate  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  56  per  thousand,  or  eight  times  the  rate  in 
Pullman.  Of  these  53  deaths,  2  were  of  persons  over  50  years  of  age,  2  of  per- 
sons between  40  and  50, 2  of  persons  between  30  and  40, 4  of  persons  between 
20  and  30, 3  of  persons  between  10  and  20,  none  of  persons  between  5  and  10. 
Eleven  were  of  children  over,  and  under  5,  while  28,  or  more  than  one  half 
the  deaths  were  children  under  one  year  of  age.  The  healthful  conditions, 
here  are  unequalled  by  those  in  any  city  of  the  world.  The  lowness  of  the 
death-rate  is  remarkable.  With  one  quarter  of  the  physicians  that  ordina- 
rily administer  to  a  population  of  this  size,  Pullman  has  only  a  little  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  deaths  usual  in  the  same  number  of  people. 

The  company  has  adopted  a  very  broad  and  liberal  policy  relative  to  com- 
pensation for  accidents  received  during  or  by  means  of  work  in  the  shops. 
At  present  it  is  contemplated  to  secure  the  insurance  of  all  the  employes  of 
the  company  against  accidents  by  the  men  taking  out  policies  in  worthy 
companies,  from  which  insurance,  in  case  of  disability,  they  would  receive 
$1  per  day,  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company  guaranteeing  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $1  per  day.  This  arrangement  is  perfectly  just  and  must  result  in 
putting  the  men  on  the  best  possible  basis  as  regards  compensation  for  acci- 
dents. It  is  generous  on  the  part  of  the  company  employing  them  because 
it  is  not  by  law  liable  for  damages  in  case  of  accident. 

MORAL  INFLUENCE. 

Dr.  De  Wolf  in  the  report  already  cited,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
Pullman  city  on  its  inhabitants  says: 

The  change  in  population  from  emigration  amounts  to  one  per  cent  per 
annum.  These  emigrants  go  forth  educated  in  a  way  that  entitles  them  to 
be  called  sanitary  missionaries.  There  are  no  special  requirements  to 
induce  change  in  the  habits  of  people  taking  up  residence  in  Pullman,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  insanitary  habits—such  as  mak- 
ing yard  cesspools,  etc.— soon  vanish  under  the  silent  but  powerful  influence 
of  public  opinion  as  shown  in  the  habits  of  the  neighbors.  Families  with 
dirty,  broken  furniture  soon  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  furniture  more  in 
accord  with  their  surroundings.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  lounge  on 
their  front  stoops,  smoking  pipes,  and  in  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  soon  dress  and 
act  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  society.  All  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  silent  educational  influence  of  their  surroundings.  There 
are  no  saloons  in  the  town,  and  one  great  element  of  debasement  is  thus 
avoided. 
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Dr.  De  Wolf  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  another  year's  experience  at  Pull- 
man has  intensified  the  force  of  all  he  has  said. 

When  Pullman  City  was  first  founded,  many  families  came  there  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  a  filthy,  shiftless  way.  They  came  from  tene- 
ments that  were  not  neat,  and  that  had  no  pleasant  surroundings.  Their 
presence  in  the  new  city  was  like  a  rubbish  heap  in  a  garden— out  of  place, 
and  unseemly.  One  may  contemplate  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Pullman  on  wit- 
nessing these  evidences  of  unappreciation  of  all  the  beauty  he  brought  into 
existence,  and  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  and  for  his  coadjutors  to 
have  indulged  in  some  fault-finding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  untidy  families  were  left  to  themselves.  As  they 
walked  about  the  streets  of  Pullman  city  and  witnessed  everywhere  orderly 
ways,  well  kept  lawns,  tidy  dwellings,  clean  workshops,  and  could  turn 
nowhere  without  meeting  order,  they  naturally  began  to  make  comparisons, 
and  such  comparisons  have  resulted  in  setting  their  own  houses  to  rights. 
This  is  the  influence  of  order  and  cleanliness  everywhere.  So  the  moral 
influence  of  Pullman  city  is  an  ever  present  lesson  to  every  family  that 
takes  up  its  abode  there.  This  perfect  order  and  the  cleanliness  which 
comes  of  it  is  often  felt  as  a  restraint  upon  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  under  disorder  and  in  uncleanliness,  and  sometimes  causes  a  sigh  for  the 
looser  ways  and  the  consequent  looser  morals  of  other  communities.  Such 
people  do  not  find  the  air  of  Pullman  City  congenial,  and  no  obstacle  is 
thrown  in  their  way  should  they  desire  to  leave. 

These  considerations  make  it  easy  to  see  how  the  company  secures  the 
best  mechanics. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

We  have  given  the  history  and  the  facts  relating  to  Pullman  city.  There 
is  a  deeper  side  which  requires  a  closer  study. 

The  principle  on  which  Pullman  city  is  founded,  and  on  which  its  success 
largely  depends,  is  that  in  all  industrial  enterprises  business  should  be  so 
conducted  and  arranged  as  to  be  profitable  to  both  classes,  labor  and  cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  Pullman  does  not  believe  that  a  great  manufacturing  concern  can 

meet  with  the  highest  economic  and  moral  success  where  the  profit  is  un- 
duly large  to  capital,  with  no  coiresponding  benefit  to  labor.  The  mutual 
benefit  which  comes  [from  well  adjusted  forces  is  to  his  mind  what  brings 

the  best  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  made  no  claim  to  being  a  philanthropist;  the 
sentiment  prevails  in  his  city  that  true  philanthropy  is  based  on  business 
principles  and  should  net  a  fair  return  for  efforts  made. 

Promiscuous  charity  has  no  place  in  the  establishment  of  Pullman.  Per- 
sonally, the  president  of  the  company  makes  the  favorable  conditions,  and, 
having  made  them,  he  then  concerns  dimself  chiefly  in  supplying  his  people 
with  steady  employment.  The  art  interests,  the  moral  interests,  the  social 
and  the  human  interests,  with  favorable  conditions  supplied,  take  most  ex- 
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cellent  care  of  themselves.    Incidentally  his  competent  staff  have  an  eye  to 
all  interests. 

Mr.  Pullman  is  no  dreamer;  he  has  studied  the  plans  of  socialists  and  re- 
formers and  the  schemes  of  philosophers  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  and  therefore  familiar  with 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  workers  of  society  he  has  risen  by  the 
force  of  his  own  character  and  genius  to  his  present  position;  he  does  not 
care  to  leave  the  world  and  look  bacjt  upon  his  action  and  see  that  he  has 
only  offered  a  glass  of  water  to  the  sufferer  by  the  wayside,  but  he  wishes  to 
feel  that  he  has  furnished  a  desert  with  wells  of  living  water,  that  all  may 
come  and  drink  through  all  time.  So  he  commenced  with  the  foundation 
*  idea  of  furnishing  his  workmen  with  model  homes,  and  supplying  them  with 
abundant  work  with  good  wages,  feeling  that  simply  better  conditions 
would  make  better  men  and  his  city  become  a  permanent  benefaction. 

He  saw  great  amounts  of  money  being  used  in  speculative  schemes,  in 
stock  operations,  and  in  all  the  questionable  ways  which  men  take  to  in- 
crease their  capital.  He  saw  the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  ability 
which  entered  into  such  operations.  He  could  see  no  reason  why  all  these 
elements  could  not  be  diverted  into  channels  whereby  the  public  should  be 
the  gainer  and  not  the  loser  by  great  money  operations.  If  capital  could  be 
invested  in  great  industrial  schemes  like  Pullman  instead  of  in  stock  oper- 
ations, but  in  such  a  way  as  to  net  a  handsome  profit  to  capital  and  thereby 
attract  it,  then  not  only  would  capital  be  safely,  securely,  and  profitably  in- 
vested, but  it  would  bring  even  returns  without  the  feverishness  of  the 
other  method,  and  the  great  benefits  which  would  come  to  the  workingman, 
and  thus  directly  to  society  itself,  would  be  a  positive  and  absolute  gain. 

Mr.  Pullman's  plans  did  not  stop  with  the  founding  of  an  industrial  city, 
but  they  contemplated  establishing  alongside  great  mechanical  works  where 
all  the  science  of  mechanics  is  practically  applied  in  every  day  labor,  tech- 
nical schools  where  the  young  might  learn  the  theory  and  see  the  applica- 
tion of  great  mechanical  powers.  There  could  not  be  a  better  location  in 
the  whole  country  for  the  highest  development  of  mechanical  skill.  With 
technical  schools  successfully  established  Mr.  Pullman  saw  far  enough  in 
the  future  to  contemplate  a  great  university. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  geographical  location  of  Pullman  city  war- 
ranted bis  vast  plan;  being  the  centre  of  the  United  States  commercially, 
and  not  far  from  the  centre  geographically,  he  saw  no  reason  why,  with 
scientific  works  established  and  with  well  equipped  technical  schools,  Pull- 
man city  should  not  only  teach  the  nation  the  way  to  build  up  a  magnificent 
class  of  workmen  living  under  happy  and  moral  conditions,  but  furnish  the 
country  with  the  most  skillful  foreman  and  leading  mechanics.  To  accom- 
plish successfully  what  Mr.  Pullman  has  undertaken  is  to  carry  the  world, 
so  far  as  such  men  can  reach' it,  to  a  higher  level  in  civilization. 

To  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  open  new  avenues  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  investments,  which  as  we  have  said,  not  only  return  ample 
interest  in  tbe  form  of  money  dividends,  but  make  a  grander  return  in  the 
form  of  happy  homes,  and  happy  hearts.    Men  must  grapple  with  such  en- 
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terprisea  in  the  belief  that  the  life  of  the  laborer  should  be  something  more 
than  a  weary  round  'of  hard  toil;  and  in  the  belief  that  in  aiding  him  to 
help  himself  and  become  a  better  man,  a  better  brother,  a  better  father,  and 
a  better  citizen,  they  are  rendering  him  the  best  possible  service,  and  in  the 
belief  that  individual  charity,  that  is,  merely  giving  a  man  something,  often 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  general  management  at  Pullman  of  course  partakes  of  the  sentiment 
of  its  founder,  a  broad,  comprehensive  humanitarian.  As  we  have  said, 
without  restrictions  upon  labor,  but,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  always  with 
justice;  for  instance,  discharges  are  made  with  a  view  to  being  just;  if  one 
of  two  men  must  be  discharged,  other  things  being  equal,  the  single  man 
must  leave  and  allow  the  married  man  to  remain;  or,  if  one  of  two  men  ♦ 
must  be  discharged,  and  each  has  a  family,  and  one  resides  away  from  Pull- 
man and  the  other  at  Pullman,  the  resident  is  to  be  preferred. 

All  such  matters  give  rise  to  complaints  through  superficial  consideration, 
but  the  even  handed  justice  which  prevails  is  shown  by  an  examination  of 
all  sides  of  the  question. 

After  very  careful  investigation  and  the  study  of  Pullman  city,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manager,  and  that  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  phy- 
sician, the  priest,  and  from  all  points  of  view  that  we  could  muster,  the 
question  naturally  arose,  as  it  might  arise  in  all  men's  minds  who  examine 
such  institutions,  what  are  the  weak  points  in  the  plan?  Superficially,  we 
could  see  at  once  that  the  workman  had  no  status  as  an  owner  of  his  home, 
but  we  could  see  that  in  the  early  years  of  Pullman  city,  if  he  had  such  a 
status  it  might  be  the  means  of  his  ruin  financially.  The  company  owns 
everything,  manages  everything;  the  employes  are  tenants  of  the  company. 
This  feature  will  be  for  some  time  longer  the  chief  strength  of  the  place, 
but  in  this  strength  lies  its  weakness.  This  feature  is  its  strength  so  long 
as  the  industries  of  Pullman  city  belong  to  one  great  branch,  the  manufac- 
ture of  one  thing,  or  the  things  auxiliary  to  that  manufacture.  Now, 
should  the  industry  of  car  building  collapse  or  stagnate  to  any  degree,  the 
tenant  employe  is  at  liberty  to  remove  at  once;  he  has  but  to  give  ten  days' 
notice  to  vacate  his  tenancy.  He  is  free  to  take  up  his  abode  where  he 
chooses,  without  the  fear  or  the  fact  of  any  real  property  going  down  on  his 
hands.  But  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  company  have  contemplated  this  very 
state  of  affairs,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  in  a  diversity  of 
manufactures  so  that  if  one  kind  of  goods  are  not  produced  another  will 
be. 

The  industrial  operations  of  the  place,  through  Mr.  Pullman's  exertions, 
are  being  extended  to  the  erection  of  houses,  public  works,  and  public 
buildings.  The  manufacture  of  brick,  the  capacity  of  all  the  works  to  turn 
out  finish,  and  all  the  wood  materials  of  buildings,  and  the  other  features 
mentioned  under  ''Industries,7'  have  given  the  place  a  diversity  of  employ- 
ment and  of  industry,  which  is  leading  it  into  strong  and  permanent  indus- 
trial conditions.  The  result  of  these  conditions,  should  the  railroads  of  the 
country  operate  their  own  palace  cars,  will  preserve  the  industrial  integrity 
of  Pullman  city. 
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With  these  advantages,  or,  when  these  advantages  come,  the  tenant  em- 
ploye at  Pullman  may  become  the  owner  of  his  home.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  tract  of  land  has  been  set  aside,  and  when  the  time  comes  will  be  sold 
in  small  lots  to  the  workman,  his  house  built  at  cost,  and  he  allowed  to  pay 
for  it  on  easy  terms;  then,  what  would  now  be  a  weakness  at  Pullman  will 
become  its  strength,  and  the  plan  of  the  city  which  has  been  projected  on 
the  basis  of  a  population  of  100,000  will  meet  its  great  success,  and  these 
two  weak  points,  the  lack  of  diversified  industry  and  the  lack  of  home  own- 
ership, will  no  longer  exist. 

To  enable  this  feature  of  the  purchase  of  homes  to  be  earned  out,  a  sa- 
vings bank  has  been  established,  having  now  deposits  to  the  amount  of  about 
$100,000.  This  money  is  held  subject  to  immediate  call  whenever  the  plans 
are  perfected  for  the  purchase  of  homes,  and  will  be  used  in  loans  to  the 
workingman.  It  is  invested  on  call  so  as  to  be  perfectly  available  when- 
ever wanted.  These  deposits  are  entirely  the  savings  of  the  workingmen 
of  Pullman,  and  made  during  the  period  in  which  the  bank  has  existed. 

The  Pullman  establishment  must,  we  think,  impress  the  most  casual  ob- 
server as  rare  enough  to  be  remarkable,  and  good  enough  to  be  commenda- 
ble, Even  superficially  it  presents  a  novelty  and  attractiveness  which  in 
themselves  command  approbation,  but  the  closer  scrutiny  which  we  were 
permitted  to  give  it  developed  the  fact  that  its  excellence  was  by  no  means 
superficial,  that  it  is  not  only  as  good  as  it  looks,  but  better,  and  that  every 
promise  has  been  made  more  than  good. 

Physically,  it  is  better  for  the  reason  that  its  underground  system  is  as 
complete  and  costly  as  the  improvements  upon  the  surface,  so  that  there  is 
not  only  a  justification  for  the  fair  exterior,  but  a  guarantee  of  its  perma- 
nence, and  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  dwellers  in  the  town. 

We  found  the  morale  of  the  place  even  better  than  we  expected.  Merely 
external  appearances  may  not  clearly  indicate  social  conditions  nor  the 
motives  and  the  policy  of  the  management  in  such  an  establishment,  yet,  if 
the  Commissioners  did  not  find  that  the  whole  plan  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  spirit  of  broad  and  unostentatious  philanthropy,  our  observations 
and  conclusions  were  at  fault  throughout.  We  must  regard  our  investiga- 
tion as  having  generously  confirmed  the  good  impressions  of  all  those  who 
are  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  Pullman  enterprise,  and  it  must  disarm  those 
who  may  have  felt  some  degree  of  prejudice  against  it. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  just  estimate  of  the  credit  due  the  projectors  of 
the  industrial  community  under  investigation,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  company  merely  proposed  to  manufacture  rail- 
way cars  for  profit;  no  obligation  rested  upon  them  to  enter  upon  any 
scheme  of  general  beneficence  or  to  jeopardize  their  financial  interests  by  a 
costly  experiment  in  the  interests  of  their  employes.  For  the  initial  dispo- 
sition in  this  latter  direction,  however,  they  and  all  men  like  them  deserve 
praise  and  encouragement.  Having  determined  that  such  an  experiment 
might  justify  itself  in  a  commercial  sense  as  well  as  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  it  was  still  in  their  option  to  provide  merely  comfortable  tene- 
ments for  their  men,  plain  structures  for  shops,  and  ordinary  facilities  for 
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cleanliness  and  sanitation,  and  for  these  even  they  would  have  deserved 
well,  and  yet  they  go  much  broader  and  deeper,  and  decide  upon  ttie  most 
perfect  methods  of  drainage  for  which  their  site  afforded  no  facilities,  and 
for  system  of  gas  and  water  distribution  to  every  house  and  apartment. 
They  construct  permanent  streets  and  an  elaborate  system  of  drainage. 
Not  content  with  plain  buildings  they  exhaust  the  architect's  skill  in 
designing  the  greatest  variety  of  form  for  dwellings  suited  in  size  and  ap- 
purtenances to  all  grades  of  employes;  they  erect  costly  and  beautiful 
buildings  for  public  uses,  the  church,  library,  and  market  house,  public 
halls,  theatre,  savings  bank,  and  stores;  they  furnish  a  park  for  field  sports, 
amphitheatre  for  games,  and  every  facility  for  recreation,  physical  and 
mental;  and  the  place  is  neatly  and  attractively  ornamented  with  lawns, 
shade  trees,  artificial  lakes,  fountains  and  flowers.  In  brief,  they  stop  at 
nothing  short  of  a* model  establishment  constructed  upon  plans  which  are 
the  result  of  the  widest  experience,  and  the  best  observation  for  which 
modern  life  affords  opportunities. 

While  all  this  is  done  at  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  which,  to  the 
ordinary  manufacturer,  might  seem  reckless,  and,  commercially,  at  least, 
unjustifiable,  the  conviction  grew  upon  us,  as  the  details  of  this  magnificent 
work  became  understood,  that  although  no  such  motive  has  ever  been  pro- 
claimed there  was  really  a  noble  and  broad  inspiration  in  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  undertaking  beyond  that  of  merely  making  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  money,  beyond  that  of  mere  personal  glorification;  an 
inspiration  looking  to  an  actual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life  among 
the  working  people  who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  identified  with  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  laudable  from  our  point  of  view  than  this,  and  the 
Pullman  company  deserves  well  of  their  employes  and  of  all  men,  not  only 
for  what  they  have  accomplished  for  themselves  and  their  own,  but  for  the 
conspicuous  example  they  have  given  the  world  of  the  nobler  uses  of  great 
wealth.  It  is  our  view  of  the  case  moreover  that  even  if  they  had  attempted 
and  accomplished  much  less,  or  even  had  made  great  mistakes,  they  would 
still  deserve  commendation  for  their  manifest  disposition  to  recognize  the 
welfare  of  their  employes  as  of  the  first  concern  to  themselves.    To  the 
growth  of  such  a  sentiment  among  employers,  and  the  practice  of  it  in  what- 
ever degree  circumstances  may  permit  in  smaller  establishments,  must  we 
look  for  the  real  alleviation  of  the  burdens  which  labor  imposes  upon  those 
who  live  by  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  earnings  in  the  various  grades  of  employment,  and 
the  cost  of  living  within  as  compared  with  that  outside  the  community,  we 
are  not,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  disposed  to  insist  that  the  one  be 
greater,  and  the  other  less,  than  elsewhere  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  place.  We  should  rather  say  that  were  there  to  be  an  actual 
money  balance,  or  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  favor  of  the  average  work- 
man at  ^Pullman,  there  must  be  a  balance  in  his  favor  in  all  those  things 
which  go  to  make  up  comfortable  and  healthful  living,  in  opportunities  for 
the  education  of  children,  and  their  protection  from  dangerous  influences; 
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in  the  incentives  to  self-respect  and  self-culture,  and  in  all  the  social,  moral, 
and  sanitary  influences  which  surround  the  life  of  every  one  at  Pullman. 

If  the  workman  at  Pullman  lives  in  a  "  gilded  cage,"  we  must  congratu- 
late him  on  its  being  so  handsomely  gilded;  the  average  workman  does  not 
have  his  cage  gilded.  That  there  is  any  cage  or  imprisonment  about  it  is 
not  true,  save  in  the  sense  that  all  men  are  circumscribed  by  the  conditions 
with  which  they  surround  themselves,  and  imprisoned  by  the  daily  duties 
of  life. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Pullman  community  has  been  organized  and 
developed  thus  far  on  a  plan  as  comprehensive  as  commercial  prudence  per- 
mits, but  when  the  experiment  as  now  outlined  shall  have  become  an  estab- 
lished success,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  certain  additional  features  con- 
sidered, and  if  feasible  introduced  for  practical  test. 

To  make  Pullman  the  ideal  establishment  of  the  theorists,  in  addition  to 
the  option  of  purchasing  homes  and.  the  strength  which  must  come  from 
diversified  industry,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  when  this  enterprise 
shall  have  survived  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and  the  wise  and  benefi- 
cent policy  now  being  tested  shall  have  borne  its  fruit  in  a  permanent  com- 
munity of  intelligent  and  prosperous  workingmen,  it  may  then  be  found 
possible  to  advance  them  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business  itself. 
However  this  may  be,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that,  as  long 
the  present  management  or  the  spirit  of  the  present  management  exists, 
the  beneficent  features  of  this  most  progressive  industrial  establishment 
will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  may  ripen  for  them. 

Let  the  model  manufactory  and  the  industrial  community  of  Pullman 
city  be  commended  as  they  deserve  for  whatever  they  are  or  what  they 
promise  to  be.  Let  them  be  held  up  to  the  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
men  throughout  the  country  as  worthy  of  their  emulation.  Let  Mr.  Pull- 
man and  his  coadjutors  be  assured  of  the  good  wishes  of  all  those  who  seek 
the  advancement  of  their  kind. 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Chief,  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

JOEL  B.  McCAMANT, 

Chief,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

HENBY  LUSKEY, 

Commissioner,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

JAMES  BISHOP, 

Chief,  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

H.  A  NEWMAN, 

Commissioner,  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 

JOHB  S.  LORD, 

Secretary,  Illinois  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

WM.  A.  PEELE,  Jr., 

Chief,  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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CHAS.  F.  PECK, 

Commissioner,  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

JOHN  S.  ENOS, 

Commissioner,  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

JOHN  DEVLIN, 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

FRANK  A.  FLOWER, 

Commissioner,  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

E.  R.  HUTCHiNS, 

Commissioner,  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

THOS.  C.  WEEK8, 

Chief,  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

H.  A.  NEWMAN, 
President  of  Convention. 
HENRY  LUSKEY, 

Secretary. 
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PART     VII. 


CONVICT  LABOR. 


The  employment  of  criminals  iu  the  Penitentiary  at  Ft.  Madison, 

under  contract,  ifl  a  matter  that  is  arousing  very  great  antagonism  on 

the  part  of  the  working  men  and  manufacturers  alike  throughout  the 

State.     This  feeling  regarding  contract  convict  labor  is  not  confined 

to  Iowa.     The  same  sentiment  prevails  wherever  the  system  exists, 

and  in  those  States  where  once  it  has  existed  and  is  now  abolished, 

such  abolishment  has  been  largely  the  result  of  this  sentiment.     This 

State  has  been  and  still  is  a  party  to  three  contracts,  the  duration  of 

which  extends  to  1890  and  1891.    They  are  as  follows: 

CONTRACT  WITH  FORT  MADISON  CHAIR  COMPANY, 

APRIL  2,  1880. 

By  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  12th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1880, 
between  £.  C.  McMillan,  Warden  of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at  Ft.  Madison, 
Iowa,  and  acting  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Fort 
Madison  Chair  Company  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas,  Certain  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part  for  the  convict  labor  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  proposals  have  been 
accepted  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  now,  therefore,  be  it  agreed: 

First— That  the  party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  let  and  hire  to  the  party 
of  the  second  part  for  the  term  of  nine  years  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1880, 
the  labor  and  service  of  fifty  convicts;  also,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  first  day  of  May,  1880,  the  labor  and  services  of  fifty  additional  convicts, 
all  of  said  one  hundred  convicts  now  or  hereafter  to  be  confined  in  the  Iowa 
State  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  (if  so  many  there  may  be  under 
the  specifications  hereinafter  contained),  to  be  employed  by  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  at  the  following  trades  and  occupations,  viz.:  manufacturing 
chair  furniture  and  coffins. 

Seetmd— It  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  that  for  the  use  of  labor 
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during  the  term  of  this  lease  or  any  part  thereof,  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  use  the  following  shops,  now  situated  in  said  prison  yard,  viz.: 
numbers  one,  two,  sixteen  and  fifteen,  the  latter  containing  two  rooms  and 
the  addition  to  the  south  end  of  shop  number  fifteen,  formerly  used  as  a 
cook-room,  All  the  ground  to  the  width  of  twelve  feet  on  the  west  side  of 
shop  number  one,  at  present  occupied  by  the  said  Fort  Madison  Chair  Com- 
pany, and  containing  two  dry-kilns,  and  boiler-house,  built  and  owned  by 
them.  The  east  half  of  the  west  dry-kiln  situated  north  of  shop  number 
seven,  one-quarter  of  cellar  under  shop  number  one,  at  south  end  of  same, 
and  now  partly  occupied  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  foundations  to 
engine,  etc.  About  twenty-eight  hundred  square  feet  of  the  cellar  under  shop 
number  fifteen,  commencing  at  the  north  wall  of  the  cellar  and  extending 
the  full  width  of  the  cellar  to  the  south  wall  (the  already  existing  division 
wall),  and  grounds  outside  the  prison  walls,  commencing  sixty  feet  north  of 
northeast  corner  of  the  grounds,  leased  to  the  Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company, 
running  east  one  hundred  feet,  north  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  thence 
west  one  hundred  feet,  thence  south  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  to  place 
of  beginning. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  for  said  labor  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty-three  (43)  cents  per  day  until  Oc- 
tober first  (Oct.  1st)  1882,  and  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  (45)  cents  per  day  after 
October  1, 1882,  until  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  for  each  convict  actu- 
ally employed. 

Third— The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  said  Port  Madi- 
son Chair  Company  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  and  from  said  shops 
at  all  times  to  instruct  said  convicts  in  said  trades,  and  carry  in  and  out  all 
materials  and  manufactured  articles,  or  they  may  employ  to  do  the  same 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  may  approve; 
said  contractors  and  employes  being,  whilst  within  the  walls  of  said  prison 
yard,  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  established 
by  the  proper  State  authorities. 

Fourth— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have 
assigned  to  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  convicts  skilled  in  the  work  to  be  done 
under  this  contract,  and  no  convict  whose  term  of  service  is  less  then  one 
year  shall  be  assigned  on  this  contract. 

Fifth—The  convicts  so  to  be  employed  shall  De  men  who  are  capable  of 
performing  a  reasonable  day's  work.  In  case  of  any  disagreement  between 
the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  regard 
to  physical  ability  of  any  convict,  the  same  shall  be  conclusively  determined 
by  the  physician  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Sixth— The  convicts  shall  be  guarded  and  kept  in  .good  discipline  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  but  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  in  no  case  be  responsible 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  any  loss  by  fire  or  other  casualties. 

Seventh— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  furnish 
water  for  shops  and  for  the  use  of  this  contract,  also,  six  runners  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  build  fires,  clean  shops,  and  do  the  necessary  running  for 
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this  contract,  and  when  not  engaged  in  necessary  shop  duties  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  contractors. 

Eighth— It  is  further  agreed  that  said  shops  shall  be  warmed  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  fixtures  for  heating  said  shops 
snail  be  made  reasonably  secure  as  to  fire. 

Ninth— hi  estimating  the  per  diem  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  for  each  con- 
vict, the  usual  time  for  estimating  a  day's  work,  viz.:  Ten  hours  average 
through  the  year  shall  be  computed. 

Itnth— It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  Penitentiary  should  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  full  number  speci- 
fied on  this  and  other  prison  contracts  now  or  hereafter  let  by  authority  of 
the  State— also,  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  matters  necessary,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Warden  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  em- 
ploy them— the  number  of  able-bodied  convicts  not  so  employed  by  the 
Warden  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  contracted,  to  each 
contractor,  reference  also  being  had  to  the  skill  and  value  of  convicts  in  the 
several  trades  carried  on  by  the  different  contractors. 

Eleventh— If  at  any  time  the  convicts  assigned  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  (within  the  number  herein  before  specified)  shall  remain  idle  for  the 
want  of  any  material  or  tools,  or  for  any  fault  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  the  same  as  if 
said  labor  were  employed. 

Twelfth— Ho  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  State  for  such  time  as  a  convict 
may  be  employed  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  or  does  not  from  sickness 
or  other  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  perform 
his  ordinary  labor. 

Thirteenth— In  case  of  the  loss  of  the  shops  hereinbefore  specified,  or 
material  damage  to  the  same  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  by  reason  of  which 
they  cannot  be  occupied,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  for  any  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the  time  for  which  the 
State  shall  not  furnish  another  or  rebuild  said  shops.  Nor  shall  the  State 
of  Iowa  be  liable  for  any  damages  for  such  unemployed  labor  until  said 
shops  can  with  reasonable  diligence  be  rebuilt. 

Fourteenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  not  carry  on 
any  of  the  trades  hereinbefore  mentioned  within  the  walls  of  said  prison 
on  contract,  nor  lease  convict  labor  for  the  same  during  the  continuance  of 
this  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Fifteenth— AW  tools  and  implements  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  of 
the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  hands  so  employed  by  them. 

Sixteenth— AH  manufactured  articles  shall  be  removed  from  the  shops  as 
soon  as  finished,  and  no  articles  shall  be  stored  in  the  shops  in  a  partial  or 
unfinished  condition  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  The  Warden  shall 
have  full  power  to  remove,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
all  articles  stored  or  kept  in  shops  in  violation  of  this  provision,  and  also 
all  shavings  and  other  rubbish  that  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ings. 

Seventeenth— The  time  of  the  convicts  herein  leased  shall  be  kept  by  the 
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Warden  of  the  prison  or  his  deputy,  and  his  books  shall  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  correctness  thereof,  and  a  written  statement  shall  be  given 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  their  foreman  each  day. 

Eighteenth-- The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  account  with  the  Warden 
of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  for  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  under  this  contract  for  the  preceding  month,  and  shall  execute 
their  promissory  note  for  the  amount  due,  which  shall  be  made  payable  to 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  sureties  shall  be  liable  on  their  bond  for  the 
amount  of  said  note  or  notes  as  upon  an  original  undertaking  by  them  and 
each  of  them.  The  said  notes  shall  be  payable  three  months  after  date  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  at  maturity. 

Nineteenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  refuse  to  make  settlement  as  aforesaid,  or  in  the  case  any  note  or  notes 
given  for  convict  labor  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  same  shall 
become  due,  and  after  specific  written  demand  thereof,  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  forfeit  all  rights  and  privileges  under  this  agreement,  and  the  State 
of  Iowa  shall  have  the  right  to  resume  absolute  control  over  the  labor  of 
said  convicts,  and  re-let  the  same  as  though  this  contract  had  not  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

Twentieth— It  is  further  agreed  that  no  tinkering  shall  be  permitted  in  the 
shops  by  officers,  foremen,  or  convicts,  nor  shall  any  material  or  tool  be  cai- 
ried  from  the  shop  to  the  convict's  cell  for  said  purpose. 

1'wenty-ftrst— It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be  assigned 
by  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  the  consent  of  the  Warden  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Twenty-second— It  is  hereby  agreed  that  when  this  contract  is  signed  by 
the  Warden  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Council,  all  prior  contracts  with 
said  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  this 
12th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1880. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 

Fort  Madison  Chair  Co., 
(     fort  madison     )  By  Josiah  A.  Smith,  President. 

\  chair  CO.,  seal.  )  J.  M.  Johnson,  Vice- President. 

W.  E.  Harrison,  Superintendent. 

John  H.  Kinsley,  Secretary. 

The  above  contract  to  take  effect  on  the day  of  May,  a.  d.  1880,  is 

approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Council  this  twenty-first  day  of 

April,  1880. 

John  H.  Gear, 

J.  A.  T.  Hull, 

B.  B.  Sherman, 

George  W.  Bemis. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  this  twenty-second 
day  of  April,  1880. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 
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COPY    OF   ADDITIONAL   CONTRACT   FORT   MADISON    CHAIR 

COMPANY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1878. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  E.  C.  McMillan,  War- 
den of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  acting  for  the 
State  of  Iowa,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Fort  Madison  Chair  Com- 
pany, of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  party  of  the  second  part,  as  follows,  viz.: 

.FYrst— The  State  of  Iowa  hereby  lets  and  hires  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  the  labor  and  services  of  twenty  (20)  able-bodied  convicts,  now  or  here- 
after confined  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  in  addition  to  the 
convicts  already  contracted  for,  making  ninety-five  (95)  in  all. 

Second— The  rate  per  day  (of  10  hours)  per  man,  and  time  and  terms  of 
payment  for  same  shall  be  the  same  as  under  the  already  existing  contract 
between  the  above  patties  and  all  its  stipulations,  provisions  and  conditions, 
shall  apply  to  this  contract,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  herein  modified. 

Third— The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  resign  their  rights  to 
shop  number  eleven  (11)  which  they  possess  under  the  already  existing  con- 
tract so  soon  as  the  State  shall  give  them  in  lieu  thereof,  on  this  contract, 
an  equal  number  of  superficial  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  room  now  used  as  a 
dining-room. 

Fourth— The  State  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  the  remainder  of  the  present  dining-room  not  mentioned  above  and  in 
addition  thereto  the  two  rooms  now  used  as  kitchens;  also,  about  2,800 
square  feet  of  the  cellar  room  Jbelow,  commencing  at  the  north  wall  of  the 
cellar  and  extending  the  full  width  of  the  room;  south  wall,  to  the  already 
existing  division  wall. 

Fifth— The  State  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  one  (1)  lumper  free  of  charge 
on  this  contract. 

Sixth— This  contract  shall  be  in  force  so  soon  as  the  State  shall  occupy  the 
new  dining-room  now  in  process  of  erection.  And  it  shall  expire  four  (4) 
years  from  the  first  day  of  October,  1878. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 
Fort  Madison  Chair  Co. 
J.  M.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 
W.  E.  Harrison,  Secretary. 
Josiah  A.  Smith,  President. 


F&rt  Madison,  Iowa,  November  £,  1878. 
Approved,  December  6, 1878. 


John  H.  Gear; 
Josiah  T.  Young. 
B.  R.  Sherman 
George  W.  Bemis. 
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CONTRACT  WITH  THE  IOWA  FARMING  TOOL  CO. 

By  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July, 

1880,  between  E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden  of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  and  acting  for  the  State  of  Iowa  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  party  of  the  second 
part. 

Whereas,  Certain  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part  for  the  convict  labor  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  proposals  have  been 
accepted  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  now,  therefore,  be  it  agreed. 

.First—That  the  party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  let  and  hire  to  the  party 
of  the  second  part  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  first  day  of  April, 

1881,  the  labor  and  services  of  (75)  seventy-five  convicts.  Also  for  the  term 
of  nine  years  and  six  months  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1881,  the  labor  and 
services  of  (40)  forty  additional  convicts,  all  of  said  (115)  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  convicts  now  or  hereafter  to  be  confined  in  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa  (if  so  many  there  may  be  under  the  specifications  here- 
after contained),  to  be  employed  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  in  manu- 
facturing agricultural  implements. 

Second— It  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  for  the  use  of  said 
labor  during  the  term  of  this  lease  or  any  part  thereof,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  use  the  following  shops  now  situated  in  eaid  prison  yard, 
viz.: .  Shops  number  (3)  three,  (4)  four,  (6)  five,  (6)  six,  (7)  seven,  (8)  eight, 
and  (9)  nine,  together  with  the  yard  room  and  fixtures  thereon  standing 
north  of  same  (except  the  eastern  division  of  the  west  dry  kiln)  also  the 
north  (I)  three-fourths  of  cellar  under  shop  number  (1)  one,  also  grounds 
outside  of  prison  walls,  commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  prison  land 
(corner  of  Fourth  and  Olive  streets)  running  east  (100)  one  hundred  feet, 
thence  north  (300)  three  hundred  feet,  thence  west  (100)  one  hundred  feet, 
thence  south  (800)  three  hundred  feet,  to  place  of  beginning. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  for  said  labor  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  (50)  fifty  cents  per  day  until  the  expira- 
tion of  this  contract  for  each  convict  actually  employed. 

Third— The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  said  Iowa  Farm- 
ing Tool  Company  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  and  from  said  shops 
at  all  times  to  instruct  said  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  said  articles, 
and  carry  in  and  out  all  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  or  they  may 
employ  to  do  the  same  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Warden  of  the.  Peni- 
tentiary may  approve,  said  contractors  and  employes  being,  whilst  within 
the  walls  of  said  prison  yard,  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  now  or 
hereafter  established  by  the  proper  State  authorities. 

Fourth— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have 
assigned  it  as  far  as  practicable,  convicts  skilled  in  the  work  to  be  done  un- 
der this  contract,  and  shall  not  be  bound  to  take  under  this  contract  any 
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convict  whose  term  of  service  is  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  he  is  as- 
signed, and  no  convict  shall  be  transferred  from  this  contract  to  another 
without  the  assent  of  the  Warden  and  contractor. 

Fifth— The  convicts  so  to  be  employed  shall  be  men  who  are  capable  of 
performing  a  reasonable  day's  work.  In  case  of  any  disagreement  between 
the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  regard 
to  the  physical  ability  of  any  convict,  the  same  shall  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined by  the  physician  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Sixth— The  convicts  shall  be  guarded  and  kept  in  good  discipline  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  but  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  in  no  case  be  liable  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  any  loss  by  fire  or  other  casualties. 

8eventh—lt  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  furnish 
water  for  shops  and  for  the  use  of  this  contract,  also  several  runners,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  build  fires,  clean  shops,  and  do  the  necessary  running  for 
this  contract,  and  when  not  engaged  in  necessary  shop  duties  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  contractors. 

Eighth— It  is  further  agreed  that  said  shops  shall  be  warmed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  fixtures  for  heating  said  shops 
shall  be  made  reasonably  secure  against  fire. 

Ninth— In  estimating  the  per  diem  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  for  each  con- 
vict, the  usual  time  for  estimating  a  day's  work,  viz.:  (10)  ten  hours  average 
through  the  year  shall  be  computed. 

Tenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  full  number  specified 
on  this  and  other  prison  accounts  now  or  hereafter  let  by  authority  of  the 
State— also,  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  necessary  mattera  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Warden  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  employ 
them— the  number  of  able-bodied  convicts  not  so  employed  by  the  Warden 
shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  contracted  to  each  con- 
tractor, reference  also  being  had  to  the  skill  and  value  of  convicts  in  the 
several  trades  carried  on  by  the  different  contractors. 

Eleventh— If  at  any  time  the  convicts  assigned  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  (within  the  number  hereinbefore  specified)  shall  remain  idle  for  the 
want  of  any  material  or  tools,  or  for  any  fault  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  the  same  as  if 
same  labor  were  employed. 

Ttcdfth—Ko  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  State  for  such  time  as  a  convict 
may  be  employed  in  learning  to  read  or  write,  or  does  not  from  sickness  or 
other  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  perform  his 
ordinary  labor. 

Thtrteenth^-In  case  of  the  loss  of  the  shops  hereinbefore  specified,  or  ma- 
terial damage  to  the  same  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  by  reason  of  which  they 
cannot  be  occupied,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be  liable  to 
pay  for  any  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the  time  for  which  the  State  shall 
not  famish  another  or  rebuild  said  shops.    Nor  shall  the  State  of  Iowa  be 
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liable  for  any  damages  for  such  unemployed  labor  until  said  shops  can  with 
reasonable  diligence  be  rebuilt. 

Fourteenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  not  carry  on 
any  of  the  trades  hereinbefore  mentioned  within  the  walls  of  said  prison,  or 
contract,  nor  lease  convict  labor  for  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  this 
lease  without  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Fifteenth— All  tools  and  implements  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  of 
the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  hands  so  employed  by  them. 

Sixteenth—All  manufactured  articles  shall  be  removed  from  the  shops  as 
soon  as  finished,  and  no  articles  shall  be  stored  in  the  shops  in  a  partial  or 
unfinished  condition  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  The  Warden  shall 
have  full  power  to  remove  at  the  expense  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  all 
articles  stored  or  kept  in  shops  in  violation  of  this  provision,  and  also  all 
shavings  and  other  rubbish  that  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  buildings. 

Seventeenth— The  time  of  the  convicts  herein  leased  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Warden  of  the  prison  or  his  deputy,  and  his  books  shall  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  thereof,  and  a  written  statement  shall  be  given  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  their  foreman,  each  day. 

Eighteenth— The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  account  with  the  Warden 
of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  for  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  under  this  contract  for  the  preceding  month,  and  shall  execute 
their  promisory  note  for  the  amount  due,  which  shall  be  made  payable  to 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  sureties  shall  be  liable  on  their  bond  for  the 
amount  of  said  note  or  notes  as  upon  an  original  undertaking  by  them  and 
each  of  them.  The  said  notes  shall  be  payable  three  months  after  date  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  (6)  six  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity. 

Nineteenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  refuse  to  make  settlement  as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  any  note  or  notes 
given  for  convict  labor  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  same  shall 
become  due,  and  after  specific  written  demand  thereof,  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
forfeit  all  rights  and  privileges  under  this  agreement,  and  the  State  of  Iowa 
shall  have  the  right  to  resume  absolute  control  over  the  labor  of  said  con- 
victs and  re-let  the  same  as  though  this  contract  had  not  been  executed. 

Twentieth— It  is  further  agreed  that  no  tinkering  shall  be  permitted  in  the 
shops  by  officers,  foremen  or  convicts,  nor  shall  any  material  or  tools  be  car- 
ried from  the  shops  to  the  convicts'  cells  for  said  purpose. 

Iwenty-first— It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be  assigned 
by  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  the  consent  of  the  Warden  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Iwenty-second— It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  contract  may  be  terminated 
at  the  option  of  said  party  of  the  second  part  by  giving  five  months'  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  said  Warden  and  the  Executive  Council,  provided  that 
such  termination  shall  take  effect  only  on  payment  of  all  sums  and  amounts 
due  from  the  party  of  the  second  part  by  virtue  of  this  contract. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1860. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 
Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company. 
By  W.  H.  Kietsixger,  8upt. 
Approved  this  December  15, 1880. 

John  H.  Gear. 
J.  A.  T.  Hull. 
George  W.  Bemis. 


SHOE  CONTRACT. 

By  article  of  agreement  entered  into  this  22d  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1881, 
between  E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden  of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  and  in  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  of  the  first  part,  and  Henry  C.  Huiskamp  and  Herman  J. 
Huiakamp,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  of  the  second  part: 

Whereas,  Certain  proposals  have  heretofore  been  made  by  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  for  the  convict  labor  hereinafter  mentioned;  which  propos- 
als have  been  accepted  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  for,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Iowa.    Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed: 

First— That  the  party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  let  and  hire  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  the  term  of  eight  and  one  half  (8i)  years  from 
July  15, 1883,  the  labor  and  services  of  ninety  (90)  able-bodied  convicts  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  confined  in  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary,  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  to  be  employed  by  said  party  of  the  second  part,  at  the  following 
trades  and  occupations,  to-wit: 

Manufacturing  all  kinds  of  boots,  shoes,  boot  and  shoe  pacs,  horse  collars 
and  saddlery  goods.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  prevent  the  Warden 
fiom  employing  a  limited  number  of  convicts  in  shoemaking  and  tailoring 
for  the  use  of  the  convicts. 

Second— It  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  for  the  use  of  said 
labor  and  storage  of  materials  during  the  terms  of  this  lease,  the  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  use  the  following  shops,  which  shall  be  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  State,  to-wit:  shops  number  ten  (10),  number  eleven  (11),  num- 
ber twelve  (12),  number  thirteen  (13),  and  number  fourteen  (14). 

Third— It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  for  said  labor  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  (45)  cents  per  day  for  each 
convict. 

Fourth— The  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going 
to  and  from  said  shops,  at  all  proper  times  to  instruct  the  convicts  in  the 
manufacture  of  said  articles,  and  take  in  and  out  materials  and  manufac-  N 
tared  articles.  Said  party  may  also  employ  suitable  persons  to  perform 
whatever  is  authorized  to  be  done  by  this  article,  and  generally  to  superin- 
tend the  work  under  this  contract.    Said  contractors  and  employes  being 
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whilst  within  the  wails  of  said  prison  yard  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations now  or  hereafter  established  by  the  proper  State  authorities. 

Fifth—The  convicts  so  to  be  employed  shall  be  able-bodied  men,  by  which 
term  is  meant  those  who  are  capable  of  performing  a  (reasonable  day's  work, 
and  in  case  of  any  disagreement  between  the  party  of  the  second  part  and 
the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  regard  to  the  physical  ability  of  any  con- 
vict, the  same  shall  be  conclusively  determined  by  the  physician  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary. 

Sixth— The  convicts  shall  be  guarded  and  kept  in  good  discipline  at  the 
expense  of  the  State;  but  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  in  no  case  be  liable  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  any  loss  by  fire  or  other  casualties. 

Seventh— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  shops  shall  be  properly  warmed  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  fixtures  thereof  shall  be  made  reasonably 
secure  against  fire; 

Eighth— The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  furnish  the  party  of 
the  second  part  with  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  this  contract.  The  party 
of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  furnish  five  lumpers  or  runners,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  shops,  making  and  taking  care  of  fires,  bringing  water 
and  performing  the  necessary  running  for  this  contract;  and  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  when  said  lumpers  are  not  engaged  in  discharging  the  above 
mentioned  duties  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part. 

Ninth— In  estimating  the  per  diem  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  for  each  convict, 
the  usual  term  for  estimating  a  day's  work,  to-wit:  ten  hours  average 
through  the  year  shall  be  computed. 

Jenth—lt  is  further  agreed  that  after  the  Warden  shall  have  selected  such 
number  of  the  convicts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  cooking,  cleaning, 
sanitary  and  other  purposes  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  prison,  and  also 
for  shoemaking  and  tailoring  as  specified  in  articles,  the  remaining  convicts 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Warden  among  the  contractors  according  to  the 
number  to  which  each  is  entitled,  reference  being  had  to  the  skill  and  value 
of  convicts  in  the  several  trades  carried  on  by  the  different  contractors. 
The  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  deficit  under  this  contract,  provided  the 
State  shall  not  transfer  convicts  to  the  Additional  Penitentiary  so  as  to 
diminish  the  number  actually  employed  under  this  contract  below  the  max- 
imum at  the  time  of  such  transfer. 

Eleventh— It  at  any  time  the  convicts  assigned  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  within  the  number  hereinbefore  specified  shall  remain  idle  for  the  want 
of  any  materials  or  tools,  or  for  any  fault  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  still  be  liable  to  pay  said  sum  of  (45)  forty- 
five  cents  per  day  for  each  convict  so  employed. 

Twelfth— No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  such* time  as  a  convict  may  be  em- 
ployed in  learning  to  read  and  write,  or  when  he  does  not,  from  sickness  or 
other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  said  party  of  the  second  part,  perform 
his  ordinary  labors. 

Thirteenth— In  the  case  of  loss  of  the  shops  hereinbefore  specified,  or  ma- 
terial damaged  to  the  same,  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  by  reason  of  which 
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they  cannot  be  occupied,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble to  pay  for  any  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the  time  for  which  the 
State  shall  not  furnish  other  or  rebuild  said  shops,  nor  shall  the  State  of 
Iowa  be  liable  for  any  damages  for  such  unemployed  labor  until  such  shops 
can,  within  reasonable  diligence,  be  rebuilt. 

Fourteenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  not  carry  on 
any  of  the  trades  hereinbefore  specified  within  the  walls  of  said  prison,  nor 
contract  or  lease  convict  labor  for  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  this 
lease,  without  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Fifteenth— AH  machinery,  tools  and  implements  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  hands  employed  on  this  con- 
tract. 

Sixteenth—  All  manufactured  articles  shall  be  removed  from  the  shops  as 
soon  as  practicable  when  finished,  and  no  article  shall  be  stored  in  the  shop 
in  a  partial  or  unfinished  condition  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  The 
Warden  shall  have  full  power  to  remove,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  all  articles  stored  or  kept  in  the  shops  in  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  also  all  shavings  or  other  rubbish  that  will  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  buildings. 

Seventeenth— The  time  of  the  convicts  herein  leased  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Warden  of  the  prison  or  his  deputy,  and  his  books  shall  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  thereof;  and  a  written  statement  shall  be  given  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  foreman,  each  day. 

Eighteenth— The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  account  to  the  Warden  of 
the  Penitentiary  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  for  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs under  this  contract  for  the  preceding  month,  and  shall  execute  his 
promissory  note  for  the  amount  due,  which  shall  be  made  payable  to  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  the  sureties  shall  be  liable  on  their  bond  for  the  amount 
of  said  note  or  notes,  as  upon  an  original  undertaking  by  them  and  each  of 
them.  Said  notes  shall  be  payable  three  months  after  date,  and  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity. 

Nineteenth— It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  refuse  to  make  a  settlement  as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  any  note  or  notes 
given  for  convict  labor  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  unpaid  thirty  days  after 
the  same  shall  become  due,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  at  the 
option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  forfeit  all  rights  and  privileges  under 
this  agrement,  and  the  State  may  resume  absolute  control  over  the  labor  of 
said  convicts,  and  re-let  the  same  as  though  this  contract  had  not  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

Itcentitth— It  is  further  agreed  that  no  tinkering  shall  be  permitted  in  the 
shops  by  officers,  foremen  or  convicts,  nor  shall  any  material  or  tools  be 
carried  from  the  Bhops  to  convicts'  cells  for  said  purpose. 

Twtnty-first^-lt  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
have  assigned  to  them  so  far  as  practicable,  convicts  skilled  in  the  work  to 
he  done  under  this  contract,  and  no  convict  shall  be  assigned  to  this  contract 
whose  term  of  servitude  shall  be  less  than  one  year  when  so  assigned.  No 
convict  shall  be.  transferred  from  this  contract  to  another  without  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  Warden  and  the  contractors,  except  as  provided  in  Article  ten 
(10). 

Iwenty-eeoondr-It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be  assigned 
by  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  the  consent  of  the  Warden,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Iwenty-thirdr— It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  may  be  terminated  at 
the  option  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  by  giving  five  months1  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  said  Warden  and  the  Executive  Council;  provided, 
that  such  termination  shall  take  effect  only  on  payment  of  all  sums  and 
amounts  due  from  the  party  of  the  second  part,  by  virtue  of  this  contract. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  this 

26th  day  of  November,  1881. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 

Herman  J.  Huiskamp. 

Henry  C.  Huiskamp. 
Approved  Dec.  27, 1881. 

Jno.  H.  Gear. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull. 

E.  H.  Conger. 

Filed  in  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  December  27, 1881. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  contracts  run  until  1890  and  1891,  except- 
ing the  last  which  may  be  amended  by  either  party  giving  five 
months9  notice  thereof. 

Unquestionably  employment  should  be  given  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons.  This  is  necessary  upon  sanitary  as  well  as  humanitarian 
grounds,  but  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  views  of  individual 
workingmen  later  in  this  report,  that  very  strong  objections  are 
raised  against  this  system.  It  is  claimed,  and  with  great  justice, 
that  this  kind  of  labor  operates  very  harmfully  upon  skilled  mechan- 
ics outside  the  prison  walls.  Manufacturers  also  -complain  that  they 
are  unable  to  compete  with  this  cheap  labor  enjoyed  by  prison  con- 
tractors. The  chief  argument  in  its  favor — that  it  renders  the  insti- 
tution nearly  self-supporting — is  not  a  logical  nor  a  liberal  one.  The 
welfare  of  the  honest  citizen  who  has  never  been  within  the  prison 
gate  for  crime — the  industrious,  hard-working  man  or  the  persever- 
ing employer,  ought  not,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  be  placed  in  the 
balance  to  be  weighed  by  the  economy  of  a  State  in  supporting  a  pen- 
itentiary. I  spent  a  day  in  examining  this  phase  of  prison  life  at 
Fort  Madison,  and  the  men  thus  employed  seemed  as  contented — 
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indeed  more  so — than  any  in  the  prison.  Their  work,  too,  was  most 
excellent,  and  seemingly  the  very  best  of  materials  were  used  in  the 
manufactured  articles.  Especially  was- this  noticeable  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  department.  In  conversation  with  the  various  foremen  it 
was  learned  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  became  proficient  in 
workmanship,  and  that  all  do  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  men 
elsewhere,  unaccustomed  to  such  work. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  system  that  the  men  only 
get  an  opportunity  to  learn  certain  parts  of  each  trade.    This  is  not 
valid,  however,  or  if  so,  it  is  no  more  true  in  the  penitentiary  than  in 
any  large  factory.    These  men  (or  at  least  many  of  them)  are  fre- 
quently changed  from  one  department  of  work  to  another— oftener 
indeed  than  at  free  establishments  of  a  like  nature,  and  yet  through 
this  entire   investigation,  and   in    the    reflection  upon   its  results, 
this  query  thrusts  itself   forward  and   justly  demands   an  answer. 
These  contractors  (the  State,  too,)  are  receiving  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  these  criminals,  but  what  are  their  families  receiving?    Who 
is  giving  bread,  and  meat,  and  fuel  and  clothes  to  the  innocent  wives 
and  children  of  these  criminals,  many  of  whom  are  hungry  and  illy 
clad  and  cold,  while  the  contractors  are  accumulating  wealth  at  the 
hands  of  their  husbands  and  fathers?    The  one  (the  families)  needy 
and  suffering;  the  other  (the  contractors)  growing  rich  and  the  State 
indorsing  the  condition  of  the  one  equally  with  the  other!    Is  this 
right?    Does  it  comport  with  the  fair  record  Iowa  has  written  in  the 
past?    Is  it  keeping  step  with  the  march  of  progress  toward  some 
thing  higher  and  better  and  nobler  for  her  citizenship?    These  ap 
peals  which  have  come  to  this  office  from  the  working  men  for  the 
abolishment  of  this  system  mean  something.    They   are  not  mere 
sentiments.    They  do  not  come  from  a  morbid  and  grumbling  class 
of  men,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  promptings  of  strong  hearts 
in  the  breasts  of  men  who  have  largely  made  Iowa  what  she  is. 
And  yet  in  these  reflections  we  are  stopped  by  the  practical  ques- 
tion:   What  is  the  remedy?    If  the  system  is  abolished,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  criminals?    Fortunately  at  the  penitentiary  at  Ana- 
moaa  the  State  finds  work  for  its  inmates  in  the  great  quarries  con- 
nected therewith,  but  what  of  those  at  Fort  Madison?    Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  remedy  lies  in  the  employment  of  convicts  under  the 
'  prison  management,  the  goods  manufactured  to  be  sold  at  market 
rates,  and  the  profits  to  accrue  partly  to  the  prisoners  upon  their  dis- 
charge, partly  to  their  families  during  incarceration  and  partly  to  the 
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State.  Some  plan  by  which  convicts  should  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  the  goods  which  a  State  might  use  for  its  own 
purposes,  thereby  throwing  the  results  of  convict  labor  out  of  the 
market  and  the  State  have  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  results  from 
such  manufacture — some  such  plan  as  this  is  feasable.  The  necessity 
of  reforming  the  criminal  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  ought 
to  be  the  chief  aim  in  prison  life.  To  a  certain  extent  under  the 
system  of  convict  contract  labor,  crime  is  placed  at  a  premium. 
The  question  is  by  no  means  easily  answered,  the  problem  not  of 
ready  solution.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  hesitate  or  falter  at  difficulties  in  the  way  if  the  system  is  an 
unjust  one.  Relief  is  being  afforded  in  this  direction  in  other  States. 
The  statesmanship  of  Iowa  should  not  be  behind  that  of  these  States 
in  grappling  with  this  question,  and  in  finding  a  solution  which  shall 
be  just  to  those  without  the  prison  walls,  as  well  as  to  the  State  and 
its  convicts.  I  suggest  that  it  is  one  of  the  measures  of  public  policy 
of  grave  moment,  and  one  urgently  demanding  the  most  careful  at- 
tention and  action  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  These  contracts 
have  yet  some  time  to  run,  and  while  the  State  ought  not  to  look  to 
the  renewal  of  them,  it  certainly  ought  at  once  take  steps  towards 
the  maturing  of  such  plans  so  that  the  convicts  will  be  employed 
without  harm  to  free  workingmen  and  manufacturers. 

To  each  of  the  firms  holding  these  contracts  with  the  State,  lor 
convicts'  work  in  the  Ft.  Madison  Penitentiary  the  following  ques- 
tions were  sent  and  replies  received: 

FORT  MADISON  CHAIR  COMPANY. 

No.  1.  Please  state  the  class  or  classes  of  goods  manufactured  by  you  in 
the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary? 

Answer.    Chairs. 

No.  2.  How  many  convicts  have  you  under  your  contract  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  goods? 

An&.    One  hundred. 

No.  3.  How  are  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  distributed  among  the  differ- 
ent months  of  the  year? 

Am.  This  is  regulated  by  the  deputy  Warden,  who  aims  to  average  ten 
hours  per  day  during  the  year;  the  longest  days  running  about  ten  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  and  the  short  days  about  forty  minutes  less  than  ten 
hours. 

No.  4.  Is  the  amount  of  labor  required  of  convicts  under  your  contract 
regulated  by  task,  per  day,  or  week? 

An&.    No. 
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If  so,  please  explain  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  required  of  each  con- 
vict for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  whom  such  tasks  are  ad- 
judged and  regulated. 

No.  5.  Is  the  requirement  of  uniform  tasks  of  all  convicts  under  contract 
without  regard  to  their  physical  or  mental  condition,  just  and  fair;  and  if 
not,  what  would  you  suggest  as  a  measure  for  their  labor? 

Am.  It  is  a  difficult  subject.  A  uniform  task  is  unjust  to  the  contractor 
and  men,  for  the  slowest  man  is  apt  to  regulate  or  fix  the  amount  of  the 
task,  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  do  more,  and  because  where  the  labor  is 
involuntary  no  other  convict  is  willing  to  do  more  than  the  slow  one  does. 
We  at  one  time  kept  a  large  number  of  convicts  at  work  caning  chairs,  and 
worked  with  the  task  system.  We  afterward  took  this  work  out  of  the 
prison  and  did  it  with  free  labor,  paying  for  it  by  the  piece.  We  found  we  did 
the  work  very  much  cheaper  with  free  labor,  mostly  boys  and  girls,  and  they 
at  the  same  time  earned  as  much  as  $1.00  per  day.  We  would  recommend 
the  working  industriously  of  each  man  from  "  bell  to  bell,"  or  the  reward- 
ing of  the  more  willing  and  able  workers  by  allowing  them  to  cease  work 
after  doing  a  reasonable  amount,  which  should  be  regulated  by  skilled  fore- 
men and  prison  officials  jointly. 

No.  6.  What  amount  of  capital  have  you  invested  in  your  business  in  this 
prison,  including  machinery,  raw  and  finished  materials,  and  everything 
appertaining  to,  and  necessary  for  carrying  on  your  business  at  the  present 
time? 

Am.   One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

No.  7.    What  amount  of  this  capital  is  invested  in  machinery? 

An*.  About  $25,000  in  machinery,  tools  and  appurtenances,  besides  build- 
togs,  etc. 

No.  8.  What  is  the  gross  value  of  your  products  manufactured  in  this 
prison  last  year  to  Dec  1, 1888? 

Am.  About  $100,000.  We  have  jobbed  many  goods  not  made  by  us,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  in  our  sales;  also,  this  output  is  only  in 
part  the  result  of  convict  labor.  We  employ  about  125  free  labor  hands. 
We  do  ail  our  painting  and  varnishing  and  finishing  with  free  labor,  and 
find  we  do  it  as  cheaply  as  with  convict  labor.  We  once  finished  entirely 
with  convict  labor. 

No.  9.  What  is  the  value  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  goods? 

Ant.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  material  which  would  properly  be- 
long to  the  convict  labor  and  free  labor,  as  it  is  all  kept  together.  It  is  also 
constantly  fluctuating  in  price,  and  varies  continually  with  the  kinds  of 
goods  made. 

No.  10.    Where  are  your  prison  products  principally  sold? 

An*.  In  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  few  east  of  it,  in  the 
States  bordering  on  said  river. 

No.  11.   Are  they  sold  by  you  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  both? 

Am.   At  wholesale. 

18 
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Please  make  any  suggestions  you  wish  on  this  subject  of  contract  convict 
labor. 

As  the  subject  of  convict  labor  has  been  agitated  of  late,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  in 
1880.  This  shows  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  convict  labor  to  08  per 
cent  of  skilled  free  labor  is  the  proportion  employed  in  the  United  States, 
showing  clearly  that  the  convict  labor  contract  system,  as  at  present  em- 
ployed, can  be  no  great  burden  on  the  free  labor  unless  the  convict  labor  is 
concentrated  on  only  a  few  industries.  A  great  many  -claim  that  the  con- 
vict labor  concerns,  demoralize  prices.  We  know  this  is  not  the  case. 
Where  the  contract  system  is  employed,  we,  as  contractors,  pay  the  market 
value  for  the  labor,  which  is  regulated  by  location,  shipping  facilities,  prox- 
imity of  material,  yard  room,  shop  room,  discipline,  etc.,  etc.  We  are  em- 
ploying our  own  capital  and  are  directly  interested  in  obtaining  the  highest 
possible  price  for  our  goods  and  maintaining  the  tone  of  the  market.  The 
greatest  demoralization  of  the  market  in  our  line,  from  convict  labor,  comes 
from  institutions  not  employing  the  contract  system,  but  working  the  con- 
victs with  paid  officials  employing  State,  county  or  eity  capital,  and  lacking 
experience  as  manufacturers,  owing  to  constant  changes  in  office.  They 
have  no  direct  interest  in  profits  or  losses  of  the  business,  and  force  their 
goods  on  the  market  without  regard  to  present  or  future  prices— anxious  to 
realize  rapidly,  and  with  the  least  possible  labor  and  anxiety. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  CONTRACT. 

HUISKAMP   BBOTHEBS. 

The  same  questions  were  asked  of  this  company  and  the  following 
answers  received: 

No.  1.    Men's  heavy  and  medium  weight  boots  and  shoes. 

No.  2.    Our  contract  is  for  90,  but  varies  from  66  to  98. 

No.  S.  We  pay  the  State  at  the  rate  of  ten  hours  per  day,  all  the  year, 
working  long  hours  in  summer  and  from  daylight  till  dark  in  winter.  Av- 
eraged at  ten  hours. 

No.  4.  Partly  task  and  partly  by  the  day.  As  a  rule,  when  we  give  a 
task  it  is  about  from  one  half,  to  two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  labor  usually 
done  by  outside  labor  on  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  work.  On  our  contract 
the  tasks,  when  they  are  given  as  tasks,  are  light.  We  prove  this  by  the 
amount  of  extra  pay  we  pay  monthly  to  the  convicts,  the  amount  averaging 
from  $175  to  $200  per  month;  a  great  part  of  this  money  being  earned  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  we  pay  the  State.  We  have  only  about  30  to  36  men 
out  of  the  90  who  are  expected  to  do  task  work,  and  the  tasks  have  been 
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made  from  time  to  time  by  the  foremen  and  prison  officials,  notably,  the 
deputy  Warden. 

No.  5.  It  would  not  be  fair,  and  is  not  done  on  this  contract.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  matter  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prison  physician 
and  the  Warden. 

No.  6.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  the  amount  of  capital,  as  the  goods 
are  sent  to  our  jobbing  house  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  put  with  the  products 
of  our  New  York  factory  and  eastern  purchases.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
oar  product,  and  the  fact  that  we  must  produce  goods  whether  we  need  or 
want  them  or  not,  a  definite  amount  cannot  be  named,  but  we  should  think 
that  anybody  with  good  credit  could  run  it  with  $50  000  capital. 

No.  7.    About  $9,000. 

No.  8.    About  $136,000. 

No.  9.    About  $105,000. 

No.  10.  In  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

No.  11.    At  wholesale  only. 

REMARKS. 

We  can  make  no  suggestions  without  going  into  voluminous  details, 
(or  which  we  have  no  time. 


THE  IOWA  FARMING  TOOL  CO. 

£.  B.  HUTGHIN8,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir— In  answering  the  various  questions  propounded  to  us,  there 
are  many  points  that  suggest  themselves  to  us  pertinent  to  this  subject  but 
which  we  pass  over.  We  would  say,  however,  that  among  the  people  gener- 
ally, there  is  held  a  very  erroneous  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  convict 
labor.  They  simply  compare  the  prices  per  day  paid  for  convict  labor,  with 
those  of  the  free  laborer  and  especially  with  the  skilled  mechanic,  and  in 
drawing  this  comparison  there  is  to  their  minds  a  wide  difference;  to  them 
it  appears  that  the  prison  contractor  gets  a  great  deal  for  a  very  little,  and 
is  a  favored  party.  They  do  not  know,  or  certainly  do  not  consider  that 
convict  labor  always  brings  its  market  value  and  sometimes  more.  Con- 
tracts are  not  let  without  first  advertising  in  the  paper  and  giving  every 
one  a  fair  chance  regardless  of  their  being  located  in  the  same  State  or  out 
of  it  They  do  not  consider  that  in  bidding  for  this  labor,  too  much  is  often 
paid;  and  another  fact  that  very  many  prison  contractors  have  suffered 
heavy  losses  and  failed  in  business  because  they  paid  too  much  for  their 
labor.  The  proprietor  of  a  free  shop  hires  such  men  as  are  desirable, 
because  of  their  physical  and  mental  ability,  or  for  the  skill  which  they 
already  possess  when  he  hires  them.  When  times  are  good,  he  can  hire 
more  men  and  increase  his  capacity;  and  when  times  are  hard  he  can  curtail 
his  expenses  by  running  a  light  force:  on  the  other  hand,  the  prison  con- 
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tractor  has  tendered  him  by  the  Warden,  men  of  ignorance  or  of  no  skill 
whatever,  men  without  trades,  as  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of  ten,  men  who 
are  both  physically  and  mentally  undesirable,  because  of  the  life  they  have 
been  leading.  Many  of  the  men  barely  learn  to  do  their  work  well,  before 
their  term  of  sentence  expires.  There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  en- 
larging prison  works  in  case  of  good  times,  and  the  prison  contractor  cannot 
discharge  his  men,  but  must  continue  to  work  and  pay  for  them  no  matter 
how  poor  the  times  are. 

Considering  these  points,  and  the  fact  that  the  convict  usually  does  only 
about  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work,  the  prison  contract  is  not  so  fine  a  thing 
as  many  imagine.  There  are  other  points  which  we  could  have  touched  on 
had  you  favored  us  with  a  call  when  you  were  here  in  the  city. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  J.  KxETsntoBR, 

Treasurer. 

The  following  are  the  answers  from  this  firm  to  the  same  questions 
asked  the  others: 

No.  1.  Hand  farming  tools,  particularly  such  as  forks,  hoes,  scythe  snaths, 
grain  cradles,  etc. 

No.  2.    About  120. 

No.  8.  The  aveiage  day's  labor  is  ten  hours,  longer  of  course,  in  summer 
than  in  winter;  these  are  determined  by  the  prison  deputy  warden. 

N6.  4.  In  a  measure  the  work  is  task  work,  by  the  day,  but  varies  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  with  the  character  of  work.  Tasks  are  gener- 
ally about  one-half,  of  what  is  expected  of  free  labor,  hardly  ever  reaching 
two-thirds;  they  are  adjudged  and  regulated  in  a  measure  by  the  convict. 

No.  5.  The  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  convicts  are  important 
elements  and  always  given  consideration;  under  like  conditions  we  think 
the  convict  should  be  required  to  do  at  least  three-fourths  as  much  as  a  free 
laborer;  considering  that  his  hours  while  out  of  the  shop,  are  passed  in  rest- 
ing, he  is  able  to  do  more  than  the  average  free  laborer. 

No.  6.    The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $100,000. 

No.  7.    In  round  numbers,  $80,000. 

No.  8.    Our  yearly  sales  are  about  $150,000. 

No.  0.  This  is  difficult  to  answer  for  the  reason  that  we  employ  from  40 
to  60  hands  (citizens)  outside  our  prison  contract,  working  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial before  it  goes  to  our  prison  shops,  and  also  on  the  goods  partly  com- 
pleted by  our  prison  labor. 

No.  10.  In  the  territory  between  Buffalo  and  Denver,  and  between  Man- 
itoba and  Mexico. 

No.  11.    To  the  wholesale  trade. 

The  following  figures  are  submitted  from  a  report  from  Hon.  John 
I.  Perry,  of  N.  Y.,  on  "  Prison  Labor  and  Tables  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  convict  to  citizen  labor  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  and  of 
the  United  States/9  published  in  1885: 
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The  State  prisons  and  State  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  in  and 
outside  of  which  productive  labor  is  performed  by  convicts,  are  as  follows: 

19  8tate  prisons. 
29  8tate  penitentiaries. 
1  Reformatory. 

49  Containing 29,981  men. 

649  women. 


Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

438 

38 

1 

690 

. .  •  •* 

.  •  •  • 

582 

766 

84 

289 

2,457 

496 

334 

215 

11 

Total : 30,630 

Ihe  minor  penal  institutions  in  which  such  labor  is  more  or  less  per- 
formed in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  by  tramps,  drunkards,  petty 

thieves  and  other  short-time  men,  are: 

Men. 

83  County  jails,  containing 3,428 

9  County  penitentiaries,  containing 3,655 

10  Houses  of  correction,  containing 2,580 

10  Houses  of  refuge,  containing 845 

2  Houses  of  industry,  containing 701 

64                                                                              11,209      2,278      3,470       ~592 
Total ! 17,549 

The  reformatory  institutions  in  which  some  labor  of  this  character  is  per- 
formed by  women  and  children,  in  connection  with  farming  and  schooling, 
are: 

Women.       Boys.  Girls. 

IS  Beform  schools,  containing 69         3,020  146 

9  Industrial  schools,  containing ...  913  425 

3  Houses  of  reformation 293  453  14 


25  962  4,386  585 


Total 5,333 

To  recapitulate— 

49  State  prisons  and  State  penitentiaries,  containing 30,630 

64  County  jails  and  county  penitentiaries,  houses  of  correction,  etc., 

containing 17,549 

46  Beformatories,  containing 5,333 

.  *  ^^^^^^ 

138  Total 53,512 

The  number  of  adult  males 41,190 

The  number  of  adult  females 8,289 

The  number  of  male  children 7,856 

The  number  of  female  children 1,177 

Total 53,512 
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There  are  few  institutions  in  which  no  productive  labor  is  performed, 
which  are  not  included  in  this  statement 

Of  the  80,080  prisoners  before  mentioned,  20,174,  or  65  8-10  per  cent,  are 
under  81  years  of  age. 

Is  not  the  cause  of  this  sad  showing  a  legitimate  subject  for  inquiry  by 
this  Legislature? 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  during  the  past  seven 
years  247,949  skilled  mechanics  have  been  added  to  our  population  from  for- 
eign countries.  They  have  taken  the  place,  to  a  large  extent,  of  our  native 
boys,  who  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  American  freemen  to  acquire 
trades  by  arbitrary  rules,  which  are  anything  but  democratic  in  their  char- 
acter. This  is  a  growing  and  dangerous  evil  that  statesmen  cannot  much 
longer  ignore. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  I  have  only  been  able  to  get  returns  in  regard 
to  24,522  convicts  confined  in  43  prisons.  Of  those  confined  in  36  prisons, 
mostly  white, 

74  7-10  per  cent can  read  and  write. 

7  5-10  percent can  read  only. 

17  8-10  per  cent can  do  neither. 

Of  those  confined  in  7  prisons,  mostly  black— 

18  9-10  per  cent can  tead  and  write. 

21  6-10  per  cent can  readonly. 

59  5-10  per  cent can  do  neither. 

Of  the  total  number,  white  and  black,  confined  in  43  prisons— 

59  5-10  per  cent can  read  and  write. 

11  5-10  per  cent can  read  only. 

29  percent can  do  neither. 

The  industrial  habits  of  the  convicts,  previous  to  arrest,  is  a  pertinent  in- 
quiry. In  forty-two  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  reported  under  this 
head,  we  find  that— 

6,189,  or  25  per  cent. . .' had  trades  before  arrest. 

2»  774  nr  <k  ft-io  n«r  ftftnt  \  nominally,  at  least,  had  trades  or  other 

23,774,  or  95  »-iu  per  cent J    honorable  occupation. 

1,014,  or  4  1-10  per  cent had  nd  occupation. 


80,977        100 

These  figures  are  based  upon  the  statements  made  by  the  convicts,  and 
are  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  institutions.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  96  per  cent  were  actually  engaged  in  productive  labor  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest. 
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TABLE  SHOWI&ro  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  LABOR  BY  STATES. 
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PART  Yin. 


STRIKES  AND  ARBITRATION. 


Strikes  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  aggressive  and 
defensive. 

They  are  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  and  have  been  part  of 
the  history  of  humanity. 

As  long  as  the  present  relations  exist  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  these  conflicts  will  also  exist. 

To  presume  that  these  troubles  always  arise  from  insincerity  or  in- 
sufficiency of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  wage-worker  is  simply  absurd. 
The  truth  is  that  workingmen  are  right  in  believing  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  reasonable  share  of  the  benefits  derived  from  their  handi- 
work, and  as  a  result  of  that  handiwork,  from  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  industrial  enterprises. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  is  a  rarity  indeed  that  an  employer  advances 
wages  in  the  midst  of  speedy  wealth  accumulation. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  workingmen  as  a  rule  are  averse  to  strikes, 
rarely  going  into  them  voluntarily,  for  experiences — bitter  ones,  too 
— have  taught  them  that  such  methods  are  terribly  expensive  in 
settling  difficulties  between  them  and  their  employers.  But  the 
intensely  intricate  relations  between  the  two — capital  and  labor — a 
relationship  poorly  understood  by  both  parties,  render  disputes  of 
this  character  almost  unavoidable. 

Mr.  Aldrich  in  his  charming  story  of  "Stillwater  Tragedy"  has 
aptly  as  well  as  humorously  described  this  relationship  in  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  between  two  characters  during  a  strike  at  the  manufac- 
turing berg  of  Stillwater:  / 

44  William,"  said  Stevens  meditatively,  "do  you  know  about  the 
Siamese  twins?" 

19 
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"What  about  'em — they're  dead,  ain't  they?"  replied  Durgin  with 
surprise. 

"I  believe  so;  but  when  they  was  alive  if  you  was  to  pinch  one  of 
those  fellows  the  other  fellow  would  sing  out.  If  you  was  to  blaok 
the  eye  of  the  left  hand  ohap  the  right  hand  ohap  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  see  for  a  week.  When  either  of  'em  fetched  the  other  a  clip 
he  knocked  himself  down.  Labor  and  capital  is  jined  just  as  those 
two  was." 

And  this  is  true,  and  only  when  the  wage  worker  and  the  cap- 
italist— the  representative  of  labor  and  the  representative  of  cap- 
ital— understand  perfectly  that  the  two  are  "jined" — that  they  are 
reciprocal — the  one  absolutely  depending  upon  the  other,  and  vice 
versa — only  then  will  strikes  cease  to  embitter  the  lives  of  both 
classes. 

If  it  is  right  that  the  capitalist  shall  conduct  his  business  as  to  best 
subserve  the  interests  of  himself  and  his  family,  it  is  just  as  right 
that  the  wage  worker  shall  conduct  his  with  the  dame  ends  in 
view.  He  is  a  partner  in  production.  He  is  a  wealth  producer  as 
well  as  his  employer.  The  ceasless  tendency  to  centralization  of  cap- 
ital, to  individual  financial  prosperity,  to  labor-saving  machinery  and 
improved  methods  of  production — these  are  undeniably  shrinking 
the  individuality  of  the  wage  worker,  and  as  rapidly  as  this  occurs, 
combinations  are  being  formed  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  this 
is  perfectly  natural,  thoroughly  human,  no  matter  how  disastrous 
may  be  the  results. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  strikes  nearly  always  arise  from  trades- 
unions.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  these  organizations.  It  is  preferred  that  that  the  work- 
ingmen  should  speak  for  themselves  upon  this  point.  (See  views  of 
workingmen).  But  that  this  is  an  error  is  true,  and  in  justice  to 
these  unions  it  should  be  corrected.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
formidable  strikes  of  history  have  been  simply  popular  outbursts. 
They  are  generally  the  results  of  an  enlightened  condition  of  labor. 
Workingmen  are  beginning  to  study  the  markets.  They  are  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  prices  of  commodities  which  come  from 
their  hands  and  their  brains.  In  many  of  the  Assemblies  of  Knights 
of  Labor,  statistics  relative  to  prices  and  cost  of  production  are  be- 
ing carefully  and  systematically  gathered,  thus  forming  a  basis  upon 
which  reasonable  demands  are  made. 

Bold  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  advocates  strikes,  and  such 
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boldness  is  not  possessed  by  the  writer,  yet  it  is  Mb  ifelief  that  tbe 
division  between  labor  and  capital  is  far  too  wide,  and  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  oases  the  demands  made  by  the  former  are  just  and 
based  upon  reasonable  grounds.  I  regard  it  as  a  happy  omen  that  the 
side  of  the  workingmen  on  these  questions  is  engaging  the  publie 
consideration  much  more  closely  than  formerly  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  to  deal  with  these  strikes  in  a  more  practical  and  sat- 
isfactory way.  This  fact  is  established — that  under  the  present 
regime  the  workingmen  as  individuals  have  but  little,  if  any  power 
to  enforce  a  claim  for  better  pay  or  a  better  condition  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  other  than  concerted  and  combined  acts  of  compulsion. 
As  has  been  suggested,  this  is  an  expensive  and  unhappy  method,  and 
fortunately  for  Iowa  we  have  had  few  serious  disturbances  of  this 
character.  By  reference  to  the  table  prepared  from  reports  from 
manufacturers,  coal  operators,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  few  strikes 
and  most  of  these  generally  of  minor  character  and  short  duration, 
have  occurred  in  our  State. 

Of  those  of  greater  magnitude  and  demanding  special  mention 
here,  may  be  noticed  the  following:  The  first  was  that  of  the 
printers  in  the  State  Leader  office  of  this  city.  It  was  of  short 
duration,  but  aroused  considerable  bad  feeling  among  those  con- 
nected with  the  office.  The  following  circular  in  this  connection  ex- 
plains itself.    It  is  the  position  of  the  Union  as  advanced  by  them: 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Dbs  Momss,  July  24, 1884. 

Owing  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  circumstances  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  Leader  and  Des  Moines  Typographical  Union  No.  118,  the  Union 
feels  bound,  in  justice  to  itself,  to  make  a  true  statement  of  the  controversy. 

1.  Some  three  months  ago  Mr.  J.  F.  Garretty,  during  a  difficulty  with  his 
men,  entered  into  the  following  agreement:  "  That  if  you  will  go  back  to 
work  and  get  out  my  paper  I  will  guarantee  to  you  that  I  will  discharge  no 
man  connected  with  or  having  anything  to  do  in  this  '  walk-out,'  and 
will  at  no  future  time  employ  any  non-Union  man  or  men,  and  that  the 
v chapel'  shall  have  entire  control  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  my 
office." 

2.  That  in  violation  of  this  agreement,  he  did,  on  the  15th  of  July,  dis- 
charge a  Union  man  and  engage  in  his  stead  a  non-Union  man. 

3.  That  the  Union  men  refused  to  work  and  "  walked  out,"  but  upon  Mr. 
Garretty'8  promise,  upon  his  honor  as  a  man,  that  on  the  following  day  he 
would  discharge  the  non-Union  man  and  thereafter  run  a  strictly  Union 

\  the  men  went  back  to  work. 
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4.  That  upon  the  following  day,  after  trying  in  vain  to  secure  non-Union 
men,  he  refused  to  comply  with  his  promise  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
Union  men  employed  by  him,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  '*  chapel "  walked 
out,  and  were  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  a  full  Union  meeting  assembled,  sus- 
tained in  their  action. 

5.  The  whole  matter  is  the  outcome  of  violated  pledges  and  broken 
promises  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Garretty,  and  no  outside  influences  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Union  in  this  matter.  All  reports  to  the  contrary 
ora  false 

Executive  Board  D.  M.  T.  U.  No.  118. 

A  number  of  the  men  did  not  participate  in  this  strike  and  for  this 
cause  were  expelled  frem  the  Union.  Mr.  Ayers,  one  of  those  ex- 
pelled, has  oourteously  replied  to  a  letter  from  this  office,  which  is 
perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  to  publish  relative  to  this  trouble: 

Des  Monnss,  January  12, 1885. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Hutchins,  Commissioner  of  Statistics: 

It  would  be  gross  want  of  courtesy  to  yourself  and  to  the  office  you  hold, 
further  to  delay  acknowledgment  of  your  request,  repeatedly  made,  for  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  strike  of  the  compositors  in  the  Daily  Leader 
•office  in  this  city  last  July.  Probably  if  I  had  had  leisure  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  I  would  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  matter.  But 
the  coolness  of  thought  that  comes  after  six  months,  generally  leads  to  a 
more  dispassionate  view,  and  1  am  now  convinced  that  no  useful  end  can  be 
attained,  either  of  interest  to  the  State  or  the  men  engaged  in  the  disputes 
that  succeeded  the  strike,  by  a  narration  of  the  circumstances.  I  think  it  best 
to  say  merely  that  the  twenty  men  who  were  expelled  from  Des  Moines 
Typographical  Union  still  have  the  conviction  that  their  view  was  correct, 
both  as  affecting  their  relations  with  the  employing  class  and  their  own 
self  respect,  and  that  all,  so  far  as  I  know, .have  been  employed  steadily  ever 
since  at  wages  that  will  undoubtedly  average  $8  a  day  for  all  who  were  so 
peremptorily  expelled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours, 

L.  L.  Ayers. 

Another  strike  was  among  the  miners  of  What  Cheer.  The 
history  of  this  strike  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  The 
date  of  the  commencement  was  Oct.  15,  1884.  Five  hundred  miners 
were  engaged  in  it.  These  men  thought  the  price  given  them  was 
too  little,  it  being  three  cents  per  bushel.  Their  demand  was  for 
three  and  a  half  cents,  and  at  one  time  very  serious  trouble  seemed 
imminent.  Some  of  the  militia  were  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to 
What  Cheer,  but  after  six  weeks  a  compromise  was  effected  by 
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which  the  miners  received  three  and  one  fourth  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  men  resumed  work,  since  which  time  perfect  quiet  has  been  main- 
tained. 

The  third  strike  of  moment  was  among  the  miners  at  Angus,  and 
which  was  by  far  the  most  serious.  Below  is  given  as  accurate  an 
account  of  this  as  it  was  possible  to  procure  at  that  time,  Dec.  15, 
1884. 

THE  OPERATORS'  SIDE. 

m 

MB.    GAYLORD'S    STATEMENT. 

Mr.  £.  W.  Gaylord,  the  manager  of  the  Standard  Coal  Comany,  said  sub- 
stantially: In  order  to  get  at  the  real  foundation  of  matters,  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  16th  of  August,  1888,  when  the  second  meeting  of 
the  operators  and  miners  was  held  in  the  Exposition^  Building  in  Des  Moines. 
At  that  meeting  the  question  of  arbitration  was  brought  up,  and  the  whole 
Angus  field,  with  the  exception  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Com- 
pany, were  in  favor  of  arbitration.  It  was  found  that  this  railroad  company 
at  Excelsior,  the  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  at  Muchakinock,  McNeill 
&  Dnrfy  at  OskaloosA,  the  Whitebreast  companies  at  Cleveland  and  Kirk- 
ville,  and  the  Star  and  Cory  companies  would  not  be  bound  by  the  action 
of  the  Association,  nor  would  they  submit  to  the  arbitration  plan.  This, 
of  course,  put  a  different  aspect  upon  the  measure,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  discussion.  The  miners  took  the  position,  and  passed  a 
resolution  at  their  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  the  operators,  or  that  portion 
of  them  which  had  taken  part  in  the  last  joint  convention  and  also  partic- 
ipated in  this  one,  they  considered  their  friends,  and  they  would  aid  them 
in  their  competition  with  outside  operators,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  their  business  successful,  and  further,  that  they  deprecated  strikes, 
because  it  was  a  losing  affair  on  both  sides. 

In  October,  1883,  the  miners  of  Angus  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  and  the  matter  was  carried  to  the  board  of  arbitration  for  settle- 
ment, and  the  increase  was  allowed  and  paid  so  for  the  next  two  months. 
At  the  time  the  miners'  resolution  was  spoken  of,  it  was  thrown  out.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  operators  could  not  compete  with  the  outride  com- 
panies, and  the  miners  wfere  asked  to  reduce  prices,  which  they  refused, 
and  the  matter  was  again  taken  before  the  board  of  arbitration,  with  the 
same  result  as  before.  The  operators  became  satisfied  that  the  miners  did 
not  intend  to  carry  out  the  resolution  adopted  in  regard  to  protection 
against  outside  companies,  and  the  operators  here  then  pulled  out  altogether. 
This  was  in  February  of  the  present  year.  During  the  entire  winter  of 
1883-4  the  Angus  operators  had  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  -ton  more  than 
those  at  What  Cheer  and  Oskaloosa.  The  operators  acknowledged  that 
they  should  pay  12i  cents  per  ton  more  than  those  at  the  two  places  named* 
on  account  of  tbe  thinner  veins,  and  at  this  price  they  did  not  have  any 
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trouble  to  keep  their  mines  full  of  men.  In  the  spring  the  rate  was  reduced 
25  cents  per  ton,  and  What  Cheer  and  Oskaloosa  reduced  12*  cents  per  ton, 
which  made  a  fair  rate  and  the  same  as  before  the  winter  prices.  The  oper- 
ators informed  the  miners  that  they  would  retain  and  keep  the  price  at  12} 
cents  per  ton  above  Oskaloosa  and  What  Cheer. 

Last  September  a  demand  was  made  by  £he  miners  for  an  increase  of  12} 
cents  per  ton.  The  reply  was  that  they  would  make  the  raise  if  Oskaloosa 
and  What  Cheer  would  do  the  same,  and  if  they  did  so,  the  Angus  operators 
would  at  any  time  increase  the  rate  promptly  without  asking.  No  demand 
was  made  at  Oskaloosa  in  the  price  of  mining,  and  no  change  has  yet  been 
made  at  that  point.  On  October  first,  the  operators  were  informed  that  if 
the  miners'  demand  for  12}  cents  per  ton  more  pay  was  not  granted  they 
would  go  out,  and  did  so.  At  What  Cheer,  on  October  first,  a  dqmand  was 
made  for  the  same  increase  as  at  Angus,  and  on  the  15th  the  miners  at  that 
point  went  out,  and  remained  out  until  the  15th  of  November.  A  compro- 
mise was  then  made  at  an  increase  of  6}  cents  per  ton,  and  the  miners  went 
to  work.  The  Angus  operators  then  made  an  offer  to  increase  prices,  tfre 
same  as  What  Cheer,  which  the  miners'  committee  refused. 

After  the  increase  or  compromise  of  6}  cents  had  been  rejected,  the  oper- 
ators began  hiring  and  bringing  in  new  men,  who  had  offered  to  work  at  the 
pr  ces  offered  to  the  strikers.  Up  to  this  time  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
men  had  been  brought  in.  By  indirect  threats  and  actions  these  new  men 
were  deterred  from  going  to  work,  and  large  bodies  of  the  strikers,  women, 
etc. ,  met  them  and  escorted  them  out  of  town.  The  first  escort  party  numbered 
about  three  hundred  men  and  women,  led  by  a  band,  with  banners  flying, 
showed  fourteen  men  the  way  out  of  town.  The  second  escorting  party 
consisted  of  about  the  same  number,  but  with  more  women,  with  their  band 
and  flag,  informed  the  next  arrival  of  reciuits  that  they  would  |not  be  .al- 
lowed to  go  to  work  there,  and  forced  them  to  leave.  One  hundred  and  two 
miners  arrived  in  the  next  importation  and  they  were  summarily  dealt 
with. 

When  the  offer  was  made  by  the  operators  to  the  miners  of  a  compromise 
by  an  increase  of  6}  cents  per  ton,  instead  of  12}  cents,  as  asked  by  the 
miners,  a  printed  circular  was  issued.  Mr.  Lochray,  one  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  miners,  informed  them  that  the  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  miners  to  do  all  their  business  and  act  for  them,  and  also  gave  in- 
structions to  call  no  meetings  until  their  demands  were  acceded  to,  and  so 
they  could  not,  without  being  treacherous  to  their  fellow  workmen,  unless 
the  12}  cents  asked  for  was  granted.  As  What  Cheer  had  settled  their 
strike  by  a  compromise  of  6}  cents,  the  Angus  operators  felt  disposed  to  do 
the  same  thing.  But  as  they  had  been  informed  that  no  meeting  could  be 
called  on  a  compromise,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  reach  the  men  them- 
selves, to  make  the  offer  by  printed  circular,  which  they  had  posted. 
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The  following  is  the  circular: 

notice!  notice! 

Work  having  been  resumed  at  What  Cheer  on  the  basis  of  6±  cents  per 
ton  advance,  the  undersigned  will  open  their  pits  for  work  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, December  1st,  and  will  pay  93t  cents  per  ton  for  mining  coal  until  April 
1, 18S5.  Such  men  as  desire  to  resume  work  are  requested  to  be  on  hand 
promptly  at  the  call  of  the  whistle  Monday  morning. 

Standard  CqalCo. 
Climax  Coal  Co. 
Armstrong  Bros. 
Keystone  Coal  Co. 
Angus,  November  t6y  1884. 

Since  this  circular  was  issued,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  strikers  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  go  to  work,  but  they  were  told  by  the  Executive 
Committee  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gaylord  was  asked  how  it  was  that  the  last  gang  of  men  who  arrived, 
and  who  were  then  at  work  in  the  Keystone  mine,  were  not  run  out  of  town 
by  the  strikers.  He  replied,  that  in  getting  the  last  lot  he  took  pains  in  se- 
lecting a  foreman,  instructing  him  to  hire  no  men  but  Scandinavians,  and 
men  that  he  knew  personally,  and  also  ordering  him  to  explain  everything 
particularly  to  them  before  hiring.  This  last  lot  were  hired  and  given  the 
option  of  $1.75  per  day  or  874  cents  per  ton.  These  men  signed  a  contract 
before  leaving  Minneapolis,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

In  consideration  of  the  Standard  Coal  Company  furnishing  transportation 
from  Minneapolis  to  Angus,  we  the  undersigned  agree  to  go  to  Angus,  and 
work  in  such  coal  mines,  and  at  such  work  as  their  agent  may  direct,  and 
continue  working  yfor  not  less  than  one  month  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  day 
or  87*  cents  per  ton,  as  each  of  us  may  select.  If  at  $1.75  per  day,  the  em- 
ployer to  furnish  all  tools  excepting  miners'  lamps  and  oils.  We  also  fully 
understand  that  there  is  a  strike  in  that  field.  We  also  agree  to  deposit  our 
baggage  with  the  foreman  as  further  security  for  transportation  furnished. 

The  Eagle  mine  at  Angus  is  controlled  by  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bail- 
road  Company,  and  is  engaged  in  getting  out  coal  for  the  use  of  that  road 
only,  and  is  paying  ninety  cents  per  ton  for  mining.  They  do  not  allow 
their  miners  to  affiliate  with  the  others  and  they  will  discharge  any  one 
found  doing  so.  Their  men  were  informed  that  if  they  did  not  take  the 
ninety  cents  offered,  the  company  would  close  up  the  Eagle  mine  and  take 
all  their  coal  from  their  other  mines  in  the  Oskaloosa  field.  Twice  have  the 
strikers  succeeded  in  getting  the  men  at  this  mine  to  leave  it,  but  each  time 
they  returned  on  the  next  day  and  went  to  work. 
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THE  MINERS'  SIDE. 

W.  H.  THQMA8, 

one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Striking  Miners'  Executive  Commit- 
tee, was  next  seen,  and  his  statement  is  condensed.  He  said:  The  trouble 
commenced  in  November,  1888,  when  we  asked  for  a  raise  of  12i  cents  per 
ton  for  mining.  The  operators  objected,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
arbitration  committee  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  miners, 
and  this  rate  was  tor  continue  until  the  1st  of  April,  1884.  In  February  the 
operators  withdrew  the  12+  cents  raise  and  the  matter  was  again  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  committee.  The  following  is  their  finding  in  this  case: 
The  undersigned  to  whom  was  submitted  the  demand  of  the  operators  of 
Angus  for  a  reduction  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel,  for  mining  coal,  have 
considered  the  statements  of  the  respective  parties,  and  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  upon  the  facts  submitted  the  said  price  shall  remain  as  it  is  until  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1884,  that  is,  4i  cents  per  bushel. 

Signed: 

8.  A.  Flagler, 

Thomas  Beck, 

John  Sneddon, 

John  Boulgeb. 
Approved:    G.  B.  Rounds. 

When  the  committee  returned  to  Angus  the  operators  said  they  could  not 
possibly  pay  the  price,  although  they  were  the  parties  who  solicited  the  ar- 
bitration. The  miners  accepted  the  terms  of  $1  per  ton  instead  of  $1,121, 
as  awarded  them.  On  April  1st  of  the  present  year  the  miners  again  sub- 
mitted to  another  reduction  of  12i  cents  per  ton,  making  the  price  87*  cents. 
This  price  held  good  until  October  1st  last,  with  the  mines  running  from 
four  to  eight  days  per  month  during  the  summer.  On  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber the  miners  asked  for  an  increase  of  12*  cents,  thus  making  a  con- 
cession of  12i  cents  from  the  winter  prices  of  the  previous  year.  The 
operators  peremptorily  refused  and  the  strike  was  immediately  inaugu- 
rated. On  the  29th  day  of  November,  the  operators  offered  a  com- 
promise of  6i  cents  per  ton  by  posting  notices.  The  miners  ignored 
these  notices,  as  they  did  not  consider  the  offer  of  the  operators  as. 
being  made  in  a  business-like  manner.  For  when  the  strike  was  inaugu- 
rated an  executive  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  by  the  miners  to  trans- 
act any  and  all  business  on  behalf  of  the  miners  of  this  district,  and  notices- 
to  that  effect  were  inserted  in  both  the  Angus  papers,  the  limes  and  Black 
Diamond.  If  the  miners  had  accepted  the  (ft  cents  per  ton  compromise,  for 
the  months  from  December  to  April,  they  could  not  have  earned  their  liv- 
ing. If  the  regular  number  of  miners  were  kept  at  work  in  the  mines,  this- 
compromise  price  might  be  all  right;  but  when  business  is  good  the  pits  are 
crowded  with  mien,  and  good  miners  can  earn -but  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  day. 

On  the  11th  (Thursday)  the  day  the  troops  were  called  for,  the  only 
trouble  was  caused  by  William  Morris,  an  itinerant  Methodist  minister,  at 
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the  Keystone  No.  2  mine,  in  making  some  remarks  to  the  striking  miners 
said:  That  if  those  men  who  were  hired  to  work  there  would  not  come 
away  peaceably,  he  would  take  them  away  (meaning  the  new  men  that  they 
had  corralled  in  the  boarding  house). 

The  miners9  executive  committe  have  quelled  all  disturbances  of  any  kind 
themselves,  and  the  men  place  implicit  reliance  in  their  committee  to  do  so. 
The  men  in  no  instance  have  violated  the  confidence  they  have  placed  in  the 
committee.  The  committee  in  inducing  them  to  leave  here,  have  presented 
their  side  of  the  case  to  them,  the  operators'  having  the  same  privilege,  and 
the  parties  were  left  to  decide  what  they  would  do.  In  all  instances,  except 
the  last,  (the  men  now  at  work  in  the  Keystone  mine)  have  the  men  left  on 
their  own  accord.  No  threats  have  been  made  to  any  new  men  arriving 
here. 

When  the  strike  commenced  there  were  1,010  miners  at  work  in 
the  Angus  field,  but  there  is  now  (Deo.  15th)  left  here  only  about 
500.  As  was  suggested  when  these  strikes  ocour,  foreigners  are  im- 
ported from  other  places  who  are  willing  to  work  at  low  wages. 
This  was  done  at  Angus  and  the  following  will  illustrate  the  plan  as 
veil  as  the  subject  of  contract  foreign  labor.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  ticket 
furnished  the  men  brought  from  Minneapolis  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Angus  miners: 

FRONT. 

No Northwestern  Employment  Office, 

Minneapolis 188.. 


uName. 


iTo 

flFor 

ITime Chas.  Nelson,  Proprietor. 

s 

BACK. 

Notice: 

Parties  going  on  railroads  are  requested  to  have  this  ticket  in  sight  at  the 
depot,  and  be  there  on  said  time  (on  other  side)  or  forfeit  all  claims  thereof. 
Work  guaranteed  or  fees  refunded,  provided  this  is  properly  signed  by  the 
parties  to  whom  this  should  be  presented. 

Void  after  Nov.  10, 1884. 

THE  MILITIA  GALLED. 

• 

On-the  12th  and  13th  the  Governor  of  the  State  received  several 
telegrams  from  the  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Greene  county,  urging  that 
20 
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troops  be  sent  to  Angus  to  preserve  the  peace.  Only  in  obedience  to 
repeated  and  urgent  demands  of  this  character  from  proper  officers, 
did  His  Excellency  accede  to  the  call. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
depot,  in  this  city,  carrying  two  companies  of  militia,  ordered  by  the 
authorities  to  proceed  to  Angus  to  the  scene  of  the  reported  troubles 
in  the  mines  there.  Arriving  at  Angus  the  oars  containing  the  troops 
were  immediately  transferred  to  the  scenes  of  the  disturbance — the 
Keystone  mines — which  are  located  about  four  miles  from  the  Angus 
depot,  in  Greene  county.  The  whole  line  of  six  miles  of  side  track 
was  traversed  without  seeing  a  person. 

After  a  short  consultation  between  Adjutant  General  Alexander 
and  the  peace  officers,  on  the  ground,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
Stuart  company  (one  company  being  from  that  oity),  at  the  mine  and 
return  the  Governor's  Guards  at  once.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  thirty  of  the  company  from  Stuart  remained  six  days,  and  ten  of 
them  fourteen  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  following  protest  was  presented 
to  the  Governor: 

To  the  Honorable  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  Bttren  R.  Sherman: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  falsely  reported  to  you  by  the  deputy  sheriff  of 
Greene  county,  Iowa,  that  there  is  a  riot  in  progress  at  Angus,  and  that  he 
is  overpowered  by  a  mob;  and 

Where  is,  State  troops  have  this  day  been  shipped  in  here;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  miners  or  other  citizens 
of  Angus,  and  we  believe  the  troops  are  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
lawful intimidation  of  the  citizens  of  Angus;  and 

WheriiAs,  Nothing  has  been  done  to  excite  a  riot  except  such  acts  by 
the  operators  as  calling  for  troops,  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Angus, 
beg  hereby  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  disgrace  thus  forced  upon  peace- 
able and  lawabiding  citizens,  and  ask  that  the  said  troops  be  at  once  with- 
drawn. 

Sixty-seven  signatures  were  appended  to  the  protest,  and  among 
them  were  the  mayor  of  the  city,  postmaster,  and  all  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  place. 

During  this  time  the  following  injunction  was  served  upon  a  num- 
ber of  miners: 
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WRIT  OF  INJUNCTION. 

Keystone  Coal  Company,  plaintiff,  vs.  William  J.  Davis  and  others,  defend- 
ants. In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Boone  county,  Iowa.  To  the  defendant 
Henry  Whitney: 

Whereas,  The  plaintiff,  the  Keystone  Coal  Company,  has  filed  its  peti- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in 
and  for  Boone  county,  duly  sworn  to,  making  Henry  Whitney  et  al.  defend- 
ants therein,  and  praying  that  they  be  restrained  from  coming  upon  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  of  plaintiff's,  to-wit:  The  northwest  quarter  of 
section  25  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  26,  in  township  82,  range  29, 
in  Greene  county,  Iowa,  and  from  in  any  manner  whatever  interfering  with 
the  employes  of  plaintiff's,'  or  any  such  that  they  may  hereafter  employ,  in 
their  labors  in  the  coal  mines  located  on  said  premises,  and  from  in  any 
manner  persuading,  or  attempting  to  persuade,  any  such  employes  by  threats, 
or  violence,  or  otherwise,  to  not  perform  labor  for  plaintiff  in  said  mines; 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  injunction  has  been  ordered  and  allowed  by  Hon. 
D.  D.  Miracle,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Boone  county,  Iowa,  on  the 
filing  of  bond,  with  sureties,  pursuant  to  said  order,  which  has  been  done; 
and 

Whsbbas,  Said  order  has  been  complied  with,  and  such  bond  filed  and 
sureties  approved;  now,  therefore,  you,  the  said  Henry  Whitney,  defendant 
aforesaid,  your  agents  and  servants  are  hereby  strictly  enjoined  from  com- 
ing upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  25,  and  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 26,  in  township  82,  range  29,  in  Greene  county,  Iowa,  and  from  in  any 
manner  whatever  interfering  with  the  employes  of  plaintiff's  or  any  such 
that  they  may  hereafter  employ,  in  their  labor  in  the  coal  mines,  located 
upon  said  premises;  and  from  in  any  manner  persuading,  or  attempting  to 
persuade,  any  such  employes  by  threats  or  violence,  or  otherwise,  to  not 
perform  labor  for  plaintiff  in  said  mines,  until  the  further  order  of  our  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  the  premises.  And  this  injunction  you  will  observe  under  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

Witness,  J.  Judson  Snell,  Clerk  of  said  court,  with  the  seal  thereof  here- 
to affixed,  at  Boonesborough,  in  said  county  of  Boone,  State  of  Iowa,  this 
3th  day  of  December,  1884. 

J.  Judson  Snbll,  Clerk. 

^^  * 

The  language  contained  in  the  words  italicised  above  seems  rather 

lingular.  That  men  shall  not  be  allowed  "  to  persuade  or  attempt  to 
persuade"  their  fellow  men,  in  proper  ways,  seems  far  from  liberty. 
There  were  twenty-five  men  arrested  and  taken  to  the  justice's 
court  at  Jefferson.  A  change  of  venue  was  had,  and  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion they  were  dismissed.  They  returned  home  and  were  at  once  re- 
arrested, and  again  taken  to  Jefferson.     Again  a  change  of  venue 
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was  taken  to  a  justice  living  four  miles  in  the  country.  As  the  case 
could  not  be  tried  at  once,  their  attorney  asked  that  the  men  be  re- 
leased, to  which  the  justice  assented,  provided  Mr.  Foster  (an  opera- 
tor) did  not  object.  Mr.  Foster  said  they  could  be  released  at  Jeffer- 
son, but  he  would  not  transport  them  back  to  Angus.  The  men 
refused,  and  they  were  placed  in  a  boarding  house  in  Jefferson,  at 
the  expense  of  Greene  county.  Upon  their  second  trial  they  were 
again  acquitted. 

'  On  the  25th,  thirty-six  men  were  at  work  at  Keystone  Mine  No.  2, 
nineteen  at  Standard,  and  eight  at  Climax. 

Matters  remained  in  this  condition  for  days,  but  all  the  time  there 
was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction.  Bitter  mutterings  were 
heard,  threats  occasionally  fell  from  angered  lips,  and  on  Jan.  7th,  at 
about  5:30  o'clock,  twenty-eight  men,  who  were  returning  from  work 
at  the  Standard  mine,  escorted  by  John  McKay,  superintendent  of 
that  mine,  were  intercepted  by  a  mob  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  men.  The  mob  came  in  from  opposite  sides, 
overpowering  the  miners,  whom  they  began  cuffing  and  kicking  and 
dragging  by  the  arms,  and  otherwise  hustling  them  out  of  town. 
One  man  was  knocked  down  and  left,  with  his  face  badly  bleeding, 
lying  on  the  track.  He  was  helped  up  and  hurried  along  with  his 
fellows,  who  were  being  driven  from  town  in  an  easterly  direction,  as 
fast  as  a  man  holding  each  arm  and  one  or  two  kicking  and  cuffing 
oould  take  them.  They  were  taken  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  in 
this  manner,  where  they  were  left  by  the  mob,  who  started  for  Snake 
Creek. 

The  mob  attacked  a  house  at  Snake  Creek  where  eight  of  the 
working  miners  were  lodging.  They  reoeived  word  by  telephone 
from  the  mayor  that  the  mob  was  coming,  and  were  well  armed,  and 
when  the  mob  made  the  assault  on  the  building  and  began  breaking 
in  the  doors,  firing  began  from  the  inside,  and  a  regular  battle  ensued, 
the  firing  being  kept  up  rapidly  for  some  minutes  by  both  parties. 
One  man  inside,  named  Munson,  was  shot  through  the  left  lung  and 
instantly  killed,  and  two  were  badly  wounded.  The  remaining'  five 
left  the  building  on  the  run,  firing  back  at  the  mob.  As  they  went 
the  mob  then  started  back  to  the  town,  carrying  several  of  their  own 
number,  who  were  killed  or  badly  wounded. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  sent  the 
following  dispatch: 
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Sheriff  Eagleson*  Jefferson:— Riot  at  Keystone  No.  2.    One  man  killed. 
Come  and  bring  a  posse. 
[Signed]  D.  J.  Morris. 

On  January  9th,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Munson,  and 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  that  he  was  "  killed  by  a  gunshot  wound 
at  the  hands  of  the  mob."  A  legal  body's  confession  of  a  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  proceeding,  with  a  terrible  ending.* 

Part  of  the  Lincoln  Guards  were  taken  by  the  sheriff  of  Boone 
county,  and  conveyed  to  the  above  scene  and  remained  several  days, 
perhaps  thus  preventing  a  repetition  of  mob  violence. 

▲  SETTLEMENT. 

In  April  last  an  arrangement  was  reached  by  operators  and  miners 
in  part  of  the  mining  camps  at  Angus,  by  which  harmonious  work  it 
is  hoped  may  be  prosecuted.  This  is  published  below.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  looks 
to  some  legislative  action  this  winter,  and  such  action  undoubtedly 
means  that  in  relation  to  the  screen. 

April  1st  the  smaller  banks  shut  down  for  a  week  to  await  a  settle- 
ment. The  Armstrong  mine  posted  notice  that  work  would  continue 
at  87|  cents  (last  summer's  price)  until  further  notice.  Mr.  Gaylord, 
of  the  Standard,  called  a  meeting  of  his  men,  and  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  friendly  way.  The  result  was  the  following  proposition 
for 

A  SLIDING  SCALE. 

To  the  Miners  employed  by  the  Standard  Coal  Company : 

Gentlemen— We  propose  the  following  scale  of  prices  for  the  ensuing 
year,  ending  April  1, 1886: 

First.  That  the  prices  paid  by  the  Company  for  mining  shall  be  based  on 
the  average  net  price  received  at  the  £it  for  all  lump  coal  sold  during  the 
month.  That  is,  that  the  average  selling  price  for  each  month  shall  deter- 
mine the  price  of  mining  for  each  month. 

Second.   The  minimum  price  will  be  85  cents  per  net  ton. 

Ihird.  If  the  selling  price  average  $1.65,  and  not  over  $1.75  per  ton,  lump 
coaJ,  the  price  of  mining  shall  be  874  cents  per  ton,  and  if  over  $1.75  per  ton, 
JO  per  cent  of  the  amount  over  the  $1.75  shall  go  to  the  miner  until  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  $1.25  per  net  ton  shall  be  reached. 

This  proposition  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  you  agree  and 
pledge  your  word  of  honor  that  if  you  accept  it  you  will  work  for  one  year 
under  its  rules,  unless  some  act  of  legislation  should  make  it  illegal.  Then, 
and  in  that  case  only,  this  agreement  shall  be  void  to  the  parties. 

•  Parties  were  arrested  for  this  murder,  and  are  In  jail  awaiting  trial. 
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It  is  also  understood  and  requested  that  you  shall  select  one  or  two  good, 
honest  men  who  are  employed  by  the  company  to  examine  our  books  and 
determine  whatthe  net  selling  price  is,  and  their  decision,  with  my  approval, 
shall  be  tinal,  and  all  payments  made  on  that  basis. 

E.  W.  Gaylord, 
Manager  Standard  Coal  Oo. 

The  Standard  men  refused  to  bind  themselves  until  a  meeting  of 
the  district  had  indorsed  the  contract.  A  mass  meeting  was  accord- 
ingly called,  which,  after  some  discussion,  approved  the  contract, 
providing  the  forty  per  cent  advance  should  begin  at  $1.70  instead  of 
$1.75.  The  contract  was  returned  to  Mr.  Gaylord  with  the  request 
for  this  modification,  which  was  agreed  upon. 

The  Climax  men  continued  work  at  87£,  last  summer's  price;  as 
this  company  mines  exclusively  for  the  railway  oompany  by  which  it 
is  owned,  no  scale  can  be  fixed. 

STRIKE  AT  CBNTBBVILLE. 

In  former  years  it  has  been  the  custom  with  the  operators  at  this 
point  to  reduce  wages  on  Maroh  1st  from  $1  to  87£  cents  per  ton  and 
to  thus  continue  till  October  succeeding.  This  has  generally  been 
satisfactory,  and  few  strikes  have  marred  the  lives  of  workingmen  in 
Appanoose  county.  This  year  (1885)  they  notified  the  miners  that 
the  wages  would  be  reduced  from  April  1st  to  80  cents  per  ton  instead 
of  87£  cents,  as  heretofore.  The  men,  to  the  number  of  325,  at  once 
(April  1st)  ceased  working,  and  although  one  operator  made  a  partial 
concession  and  the  prospects  seemed  at  one  time  good  for  a  settle- 
ment, it  fell  through,  and  the  miners  did  not  resume  work.  This 
unfortunate  condition  continued  for  several  weeks,  when  work  was 
resumed  at  80  cents  per  ton. 

■ 

A  similar  strike  occurred  at  Brazil,  in  the  same  county,  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  are  not  in  possession  of  this  office. 

COSTS. 

The  cost  of  these  strikes  in  dollars  and  cents  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. Take  the  one  at  Angus  for  instance.  The  cost  to  the  city, 
county,  State  and  operators  alike  was  very  great.  What  was  all 
this  to  the  regiment  (a  thousand  strong)  of  miners  and  their  fam- 
ilies? Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  one  of  his  reports  of  the  labor 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  says:  / 

"Dr.  Watt  in  his  little  book  '  Work  and  Pay,'  has  made  a  oaloula- 
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tion  showing  how  long  a  striker,  if  successful,  must  work  at  the  ad- 
vanced wages  to  recover  the  sum  lost  while  idle.  Suppose  he  strikes 
for  five  per  cent  increase.  Assuming  the  .weekly  wages  to  be  two 
per  cent  of  that  of  a  working  year  it  will  take  1  3-5  years  to  make  up 
for  one  months'  wages  lost;  3  1-5  years  for  two  months  lost;  4  1-5 
years  for  three  months  lost,  and  so  on." 

Apply  this  calculation  to  the  Angus  strikers — to  their  loss  of  work. 
This  was  against  12£  cents  reduction  and  the  miners  lost  97  days' 
wages. 

How  does  the  advantage  gained  compare  with  such  a  loss?  This 
is  the  view  all  sides  should  look  at.  It  is  the  one  practical  view  to 
take.  Look  at  the  deplorable  strike  among  the  coal  miners  of  the 
Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  for  example.  The  losses  sustained  by  the 
strike  in  that  Valley  since  June  27,  1884,  was  as  follows;  The  loss 
of  trade  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  coal  companies 
▼as  $1,630,000;  loss  to  business  men  outside  the  Board,  $350,000; 
loss  of  freight  to  railroads  centering  at  Columbus,  $1,100,000;  loss  to 
furnaces  in  the  valley,  $225,000;  the  aggregate  losses  are  $4,011,000. 
Of  this  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  city  of  Columbus  amounted 
to  $3,511,000. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Commissioner  to  decide  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  this  Angus  strike,  nor  could  he  after  oareful 
examination  and  no  little  personal  knowledge.  As  a  class,  the  miners 
at  that  place  have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  frugal, 
industrious  and  temperate  in  the  State.  Twice  did  they  submit  to 
arbitration  and  each  time  did  the  arbitrators  decide  in  their  favor, 
and  both  times  did  the  operators  retreat  from  those  decisions. 

Was  this  right?  A  thousand  working  men,  a  large  part  of  them 
with  families — some  of  them  with  little  homes  but  partially  paid  for, 
mortgaged  to  the  company — agreeing  that  the  matter  of  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  upon  which  board  their  oppon- 
ents were  represented  equally  with  them,  and  then  because  that  case 
▼as  decided  in  their  favor,  to  be  shut  out  from  work,  with  capital 
standing  by  bolting  the  doors  to  their  very  means  of  sustenance!  "It 
does  not  take  the  wolf  long  to  reach  the  poor  man's  door  when  it  is 
left  ajar." 

The  Commissioner  had  heard  much  regarding  the  absence  of 
strikes  among  the  coal  miners  at  Streator,  Illinois,  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  mines  there  was  written  to,  and  herewith  is  presented  his 
reply: 
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Streator,  III.,  January  26, 1885. 
E.  R.  Hutchins,  Esq.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sib— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  inst.  will  say  that  this  coal  field 
was  opened  up  in  1868  and  1869  by  a  railroad  being  built  for  an  outlet  for  the 
coal.  There  was  three  or  four  hundred  acres  platted  for  a  town.  The  com- 
pany being  owners  of  the  same,  attached  an  improvement,  or  as  was  after- 
ward termed  a  building  contract,  to  each  lot  that  was  sold.  Said  building 
to  be  not  less  than  16x24,  frame,  set  on  stone  foundation,  with  shingle  roof, 
and  to  be  built  within  a  year  from  date  of  contract. 

The  price  of  $75.00  was  charged  for  a  lot,  on  monthly  payments  of  $10  per 
month,  but  when  purchaser  would  improve  lot  by  building,  and  requested  it, 
the  monthly  payments  were  deferred  and  he  allowed  to  pay  on  the  improve- 
ments.   This  plan  insured  all  lots  sold  to  be  improved. 

There  was  no  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  company  about  employes  buying 
lots,  but  a  portion  of  them  at  first  bought  because  they  thought  it  would 
assist  them  to  obtain  work  and  believed  they  were  paying  the  $10  per  month 
to  obtain  employment. 

Our  town  grew  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  lots  bought  by  employes  ad- 
vanced in  price  from  100  to  150  per  cent  in  a  short  time.  This,  connected 
with  a  home  of  their  own  and  not  to  pay  rent,  soon  created  a  desire  to  all 
new  comers  to  do  likewise. 

There  are  from  three  to  four  thousand  miners  employed  in  this  field,  and 
and  three-fourths  of  them  are  owners  of  the  houses  they  live  in— taking 
interest  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  our  town  public  improvements  —  our 
churches,  schools  and  society.  We  think  the  tendency  of  a  man  owning  his 
home  is  to  improve  him  as  a  citizen. 

Our  companies  at  this  place  have  always  been  liberal  with  employes 
regarding  wages  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  general  harmony  pre- 
vails between  them  and  employes. 

Yours  truly , 

M.  J.  Luther. 

I  submit  this  grave  question  of  strikes  demands  most  serious  consid- 
eration and  an  impartial  remedy  at  the  hands  of  the  law-makers  of 
Iowa.  How  shall  such  disputes  be  dealt  with?  George  Eliot  wrote  the 
truth  in  Felix  Holt's  address  to  the  workingmen  when  she  said,  "to 
discriminate  between  the  evils  that  energy  can  remove  and  the  evils 
that  patience  must  bear  makes  the  difference  between  manliness  and 
childishness,  between  good  sense  and  folly.  To  find  remedies  and 
right  methods:  Here  is  the  great  function  of  knowledge;  here  the 
life  of  one  man  may  make  a  fresh  era  straight  away,  in  which  a  sort 
of  suffering  that  has  existed  before  shall  exist  no  more." 

This  is  not  reached  by  labor  agitation.  I  mean  by  such  agitation 
as  is  carried  on  by  a  few  pretended  defenders  of  the  workingmen, 
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who  never  do  a  day's  work,  but  who,  taking  money  from  the  hands 
of  the  honest  toilers,  go  from  place  to  place  to  create  dissatisfaction 
and  discord;  not  the  "platform  swaggerers,  who  bring  as  nothing  but 
the  ocean  to  make  our  broth  with."  Labor  and  capital  are  the  great- 
est forces  of  civilization.  If  one  suffers,  so  does  the  other.  One 
injured,  injury  to  the  other  necessarily  follows. 

Each  party  is  apt  to  look  at  disputed  questions  from  different 
standpoints.  Neither  party  can  afford  to  turn  aside  from  whatever 
will  tend  to  harmony  and  thus*  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  solution 
of  that  which  mars  the  prosperity  of  both.  The  capitalist  must  learn 
the  lesson,  that  it  is  best  to  be  just.  The  laborer  must  learn  that  the 
way  to  help  himself  is  through  obedience  to  law.  "The  gradual  rise 
and  development  of  the  working  classes  is  the  great  social  fact  under- 
lying the  whole  industrial  question."  Conciliatory  measures  ought 
to  be  exerted  by  both  employer  and  employed,  and  with  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  this  virtue,  troubles  of  this  character  would  largely  cease. 
Unfortunately  this  spirit  is  not  largely  cultivated  either  among  capi- 
talists or  laborers.  In  the  old  country,  boards  of  Conciliation  have 
accomplished  great  good.  The  absolute  solution  of  these  labor  and 
capital  problems  can  only  be  moral — 'improved  morality  on  the  part 
of  masters  and  men.'  These  boards  bring  the  "two  in  contact  and 
developes  the  higher  human  qualities  of  each." 

ABBITBATION 

t 

differs  from  conciliation.  When  the  latter  fails  the  former  may  be 
used.  "Arbitration  implies  that  a  oause  of  difference  and  a  dispute 
has  arisen.  By  it  this  may  be  settled,  a  compromise  effected  and 
war  averted."  The  first  established  system  of  arbitration  was  in 
France  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  and  came  from  the 
destruction  of  class  distinctions  and  from  the  French  Revolution. 
Representatives  of  employers  and  employes  composed  the  boards 
and  they  were  authorized  to  determine  disputes  arising  between  cap- 
ital and  labor. 

In  1860  these  boards  came  into  general  operation  and  were  placed 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  This  happy  result  was  brought  about 
chiefly  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella,  a  manufac- 
turer, and  Mr.  Kettle,  a  lawyer.  It  is  of  practical  value  to  notice 
some  of  the  results  attained  by  these  boards.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  London,  Eng.,  Board  of  Trade,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
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excellent  work  of  Henry  Compton  on  "Conciliation  and  Arbitration." 
This  work  oame  to  the  pnblio  in  1874,  and  though  somewhat  old  yet 
the  facts  are  still  facts,  and  illustrative  of  this  subject.    In  the 

MANUFACTURED   IBON   TRADE 

this  work  says:'  "The  board  has  been  in  operation  sinoe  1869,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  the  general  district  wages 
regulations  have  been  settled  without  resort  to  strikes  or  lockouts, 
and' the  employers  must  readily  accord  their  opinion,  that  with  a  few 
local  exceptions  which  do  not  effect  the  general  principle,  the  opera- 
tives as  a  body  have  been  loyal  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  board." 

THE   COAL   TBADE. 

In  the  northwestern  coal  region  the  colliery  owners  make  a  state- 
ment in  the  above  mentioned  book,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

It  is  satisfactory  to  us  that  gentlemen  who  have  so  interested  themselves 
in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  are  to  .arbitrate  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  proceed  to  draw  your  attention,  to 
one  of  the  most  active  mining  districts  in  the  kingdom,  where  for  many 
years  the  masters  and  the  men  have  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  You 
on  your  part,  we  feel  sure,  will  gladly  recognize  tlxat  you  are  not  called  in 
to  stand  between  an  oppressed  body  of  laborers  and  their  employers,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  that  the  miners  of  this  district  form, 
both  physically  and  morally,  a  most  advanced  type  of  mankind,  from  which 
some  of  our  most  talented  and  clever  inventors  and  senators  have  been 
drawn,  and  from  which,  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  some  of  the  ablest 
advocates  have  been  selected  that  ever  represented  any  body  of  men;  and 
the  owners  so  far  appreciate  their  intelligence  that  they  meet  their  repre- 
sentatives at  all  timed,  and  frankly  and  cordially  discuss  with  them  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute. 

The  result  has  been,  that  the  pits  have  been  kept  continuously  going, 
and  both  masters  and  men  have  severally  reaped  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  obtained  from  the  exceptionally  good  state  of  the 
trade  during  the  last  few  years.  This  intelligence  on  the  side  of  the  miners 
has  shown  itself  often  and  again-  in  the  ready  way  all  questions  of  percent- 
age, and  others  requiring  a  high  mental  training,  have  been  taken  up  by 
them  in  the  various  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  and  leads  us  to  hope 
that  they  will  follow  and  comprehend  the  very  important  statement  that 
we  shall  have  to  lay  before  you— a  statement  full  of  instruction,  which  we 
trust  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  miners  to  most  important  truths,  and 
cause  them  to  loyally  accept  the  decision  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  the 
result  of  this  arbitration. 

In  the  Durham  coal  trade  we  find  a  similar  state  of  things  prevailing. 
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The  district  is  described  as  one  in  which  "reason  and  calm  discussion  have 
pre-eminently  taken  the  place  of  force." 

There  have  been  successful  arbitrations  in  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Oldham, 
North  Staffordshire,  Cleveland,  and  the  North  of  England. 

There  is  no  industry  in  Iowa  affected  so  disastrously  by  strikes,  as 
is  that  of  coal.  With  the  great  fields  of  this  treasure  in  our'State, 
and  with  the  immense  number  of  operatives  required  to  bring  it  to 
the  surface  for  the  market,  it  is  desirable,  indeed  almost  imperative, 
that  some  plan  shall  be  found  by  which  strikes  can  be  avoided.  Is 
there  a  better  or  more  feasible  plan  than  that  of  arbitration  ?  I  am 
strongly  of  the  belief  that  such  a  plan  would  be  endorsed  by  operator 
and  operative  alike. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  an  important  truth,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  the  whole. 

In  the  problem  of  wages  there  is  a  minimum  below  which  capital 
cannot  safely  go,  and  should  not  if  it  could.  We  are  greatly  in  the 
dark  on  this  subject.    More  light  is  a  just  demand. 

"As  harmony  is  restored  between  capital  and  labor,  as  employers  and  em- 
ployed gradually  cease  to  be  opposed,  and  meet  together  and  co-operate  in 
mutual  trust,  equally  animated  with  the  conception  of  peaceably  working 
ont  the  great  ends  before  them,  the  evolution  of  the  industrial  organization 
will  go  on.  Its  movement  will  reveal  the  laws  by  which  it  moves,  and 
progress,  from  being  purely  empirical,  will  tend  to  become,  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on,  conscious,  intentional  and  systematic.9' 

Each  effort  upon  the  onward  march  has  its  effect.  This  question 
of  labor  and  capital  is  the  problem  of  Iowa,  of  the  nation,  of  the  age, 
and  the  world.  To  discern  the  truths  upon  which  this  problem  rests, 
is  the  question  of  the  hour.  There  cannot  be  a  nobler  work  for 
humanity  to  undertake  than  this.  There  cannot  be  a  more  needed 
one  for  law  makers  to  settle,  and  believing  that  a  great  step  in 
this  direction  can  be  gained  and  many  disastrous  strikes  averted 
and  disputes  settled  by  proper  arbitration,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
measures  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly,  looking  to  the  creation 
*f  a  Board  of  this  nature  at  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Fred.  Woodrow,  a  laboring  man  of  this  city,  has  written  sev- 
eral articles  on  questions  of  labor  and  capital,  all  of  them  impartial 
and  remarkably  strong.  They  possess  more  than  ordinary  strength 
for  practical  and  emphatic  usefulness,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
faced  the  hardships  of  life  and  seen  the  dark  side  of  a  laborer's 
life  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  make  his  words  practical,  but 
to  have  surrounded  himself  with  a  history  closely  akin  to  that  of 
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romance.  Across  tjie  sea  he  was  known  as  the  "  bold  boy "  among 
outcasts  and  peasants.  He  walked  over  4,000  miles  among  city  dens 
and  villages,  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  unfortunate  and  abandoned, 
and  trying  to  help  fallen  humanity.  On  the  work  bench  daring 
meal  hours,  he  wrote  letters  and  leaflets  for  the  soldiers,  many  of 
which  were  afterward  found  in  the  knapsacks  of  the  dead  soldiers 
in  Zulu.  For  two  years  he  was  the  almoner  of  Caroline  of  Carrow. 
Among  those  roughs,  in  the  forecastle,  and  among  abandoned  sailors, 
his  heart  has  been  beating  warmly  and  actively  to  prompt  his  willing 
hands  to  help.  After  chopping  all  day,  he  established  free  read- 
ing in  the  back  woods  of  Canada,  and  in  our  own  city,  during  the 
great  strike  a  few  years  since,  spent  his  evenings  attempting  the 
work  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  in  the  employ  of  the  C,  B. 
I.  &  P.  R.  R.  in  this  city,  the  employes  and  employers  regarded 
"  Fred's  pouch,"  in  which  lint,  linen,  plaster  and  bandages  were 
always  ready,  as  a  saving  boon,  worthy  of  copy  in  every  factory  and 
railroad  warehouse  in  the  country.  In  all  these  stations  he  has  been 
abundantly  fitted  for  writing  the  strong,  crisp,  pungent  articles,  one 
or  two  of  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  this  office  and  for  which  I 
am  grateful.    The  following  is  one: 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONFLICT. 

We  live  in  the  era  of  labor.  Civilization  is  rolling  up  its  sleeves,  and 
idleness  as  an  art,  has  come  down  to  the  dude,  and  the  tramp.  The  old 
shame  of  servitude  is  gone.  Man  advances,  and  takes  his  shovel  with  him. 
Education  and  liberty,  vitalize  the  work  and  the .  worker,  a  living  unit  in 
dignity,  or  in  dirt.  It  was  always  so  in  principle  since  Adam  carried  a 
spade,  but  in  practice  and  potency  never  so  dominant  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
the  more  so,  as  educated  labor  becomes  a  fact.  We  see  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  spread  on  the  poor  man's  plate,  and  intellectual  attainments, 
once  like  coronets  and  cologne,  possessed  by  the  few,  are  to  be  found  with 
the  pick  and  the  hod.  This  transition  has  come  to  pass,  not  by  edict,  nor  in 
lump,  but  by  a  long  and  bitter  process  of  struggle  and  heroic  deed,  leaving 
on  its  track  such  sublime  wrecks  as  the  ashes  of  Smithneld  and  the  bones  of 
Marston  Moore.  Every  age  has  had  its  widening  horizon  and  increasing 
light.  Star  fire  has  run  into  sun,  and  what  was  the  aspiration  of  a  baron,  is 
now  the  birthright  of  a  bootblack.  In  these  changed  conditions,  the  vassal 
becomes  a  man,  the  trampled  serf  a  thinker.  The  force  that  once  utilized 
ignorance,  and  political  impotency,  for  private  greed,  or  public  crime,  has 
spent  its  strength.  The  time  is  past  for  all  such  work  as  that.  The  old 
pawns  on  the  board  are  no  longer  ivory,  but  men.  Intelligence  and  the  bal- 
lot box  leave  only  the  beggar  and  the  outlaw  to  the  crumbs  of  Lazarus,  and 
the  dogs  of  Dives.    The  head  of  the  freeman  is  on  •the  head  of  the  dragon. 
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For  all  this  fact  of  labor  emancipation,  what  it  teaches  and  what  it  predi- 
cates we  see  agitation  and  discontent;  not,  altogether  phenomenal,  nor 
erode,  nor  wicked. 

Agitation  is  a  condition  of  progress,  when  its  inspiration  is  of  truth  and 
justice.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  cases,  it  has  run  into  blind  violence  and 
wild  experiment.  They,  however,  are  mostly  local  and  exceptional  and  are 
only  spume  on  the  tidal  wave.  The  Pittsburg  riots  and  the  Molly  Maguires 
were  but  volcanic  spit.  So  long  as  education,  Christianity  and  Saxon  sense 
predominates,  agitation  can  never  lapse  into  anarchy,  or  a  Bobespiere  be 
possible  in  this  Bepublic.  When  the  school  and  the  ballot  are  free  and  the 
hot  blooded  races  are  subordinate  the  old  methods  of  fire  and  brimstone  are 
obsolete.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  cause  of  labor,  has  been  and  is  yet,  cold 
and  practical,  but  none  the  less  progressive  and  sure.  He  is  a  failure  on 
fireworks,  but  grand  on  granite.  He  is  not  subject  to  Gallic  milk  in  his 
bones,  nor  has  his  reforms  the  accompaniment  of  lazzaroni,  devotee  or  dag- 
ger. It  is  true,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  the  race  element  in  all  re- 
forms fixes  its  status  and  its  methods.  Some  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
types  of  the  agitator  have  been  evoked  from  the  labor  classes  of  Great 
Britain.  Grand  old  forms  of  intellect  and  courage!  Calm,  patient,  gifted 
men,  such  as  Ernest  Jones  and  Thomas  Cooper,  who,  in  sacrifice  and  devo 
tedness  served  the  cause  of  the  poor.  They  were  the  diamond  dust  of  the 
shoeshop  and  the  forum;  a  type  in  advance  of  educated  labor  and  prophets 
of  the  time,  when  the  difference  between  a  peer  and  a  ploughman  will  be 
whittled  down  to  true  blood  and  a  cheque.  Such  men  are  the  need  of  the 
hour.  A  squad  of  millionaires  could  not  replace  them.  These  antique 
figures  of  justice  and  sense,  let  us  hope  are  [not  extinct.  Their  work  is  but 
beginning.  The  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  enters  on  new  phases. 
The  masses  are  no  more  of  a  mob  but  a  series  of  combinations.  Men  are 
not  in  file,  but  in  column.  The  telegraph,  the  press  and  the  postal  service 
make  organizations,  separated  by  States  and  seas,  a  unit.  Distance  can  no 
longer  decimate.  An  office  on  a  third  floor,  and 'a  man  with  warts  on  his  . 
knuckles  may  nowadays  represent  a  combination,  the  momentum  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  rated.  For  good  or  for  evil  this  Hercules  stands  guard  over 
his  bread  basket  and  babies.  It  is  not  the  Roman  against  the  Hun,  but  the 
corporation  as  against  the  union.  They  disagree  and  antagonize.  One 
reduces,  the  other  strikes.  Time,  trade  and  money  are  lost;  cobwebs  are 
on  the  loom,  and  hungry  mothers  by  the  cradle,  and  yet  as  between  capital 
and  labor,  there  is  no  difference  not  logically  removable.  Primarily  they  are 
a  unit.  There  is  no  need  of  antagonism.  If  relationships  are  strained,  it 
is  by  the  force  of  perverted  functions.  Hostility  and  reprisal  are  in  some 
cases  criminal;  in  most  unnecessary.  It  is  often  but  the  matter  of  a  brute 
and  a  brickbat.  To  harmonize  the  two  divisions  in  the  industrial  world,  is 
a  matter  of  grave  aud  increasing  importance.  Ihe  nearest  approach  to  sue- 
tt»,  i»  in  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  boards  of  conciliation  as  established 
in  Great  Britain.  The  principle  is  clear,  the  reason  strong.  The  recogni- 
tion of  mutual  rights,  makes  them  co-operative.  The  adoption  of  this  plan 
in  these  days  of  socialism,  strikes  and  dymanite,  if  not  to-day  must  be  to- 
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morrow.  Inanity  may  discount  the  necessity,  but  fails  to  annul  it.  Harmony 
or  rupture  are  the  alternatives.  It  will  yet  come  to  one  of  the  two.  The 
image  of  God  is  shining  out  of  coal  dust  and  black  board  dust.  Th6  mental 
l  spark  once  quenched  and  the  complaining  lip  once  choked,  shake  off  the 
incubus  as  an  Arabian  lion  the  sand  from  its  mane.  Labor  is  at  the  school, 
the  library  and  the  poll,  the  coming  force.  Its  harmony  with  capital  is  the 
momentous  question  of  the  age.  It  will  not  do  to  disregard  history  in  the 
matter  because  the  people  who  made  it  are  unfortunately  located  on  the 
other  hemisphere.  We  have  no  immuneration  from  the  laws  of  justice,  or 
the  stomach  because  of  our  flag  or  our  latitude.  Our  liberties  may  be  great, 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  them  exclusively  our  own,  but  let  us 
not  forget,  that  in  their  continuance,  justice  and  right  are  inexorable,  and 
care  as  little  for  our  bunting  as  death  will  for  our  necktie. 

The  issues  of  this  matter  are  already  set.  They  are  amongst  the  predes- 
tined verities  of  economy  and  government.  Industrial  interests  already 
profile  ike  cast  of  coming  politics,  and  intelligent  labor  discarding  the  brick- 
bat, will  utilize  the  ballot,  The  strikes  that  paralyze  business,  and  the  con- 
tacts that  sometimes  produce  them,  will  yet  be  amenable  to  public  judg- 
ment. Justice  wUl  polarize  on  equal  rights.  Statesmanship  already  in  the 
field  to  protect  the  trades  traffic  and  the  farmer's  corn  from  railway  extor- 
tion, will  in  the  domain  of  practical  politics,  utilize  such  agencies  as  boards 
of  abrUation  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial  difficulties.  As  between  mas- 
ter and  man,  individual  relationship  ceases  to  be  purely  personal,  when 
it  involves  an  outrage  on  commercial  interests.  Here  the  need  of  interfer- 
ence and  hence  the  cry  for  justice. 

In  an  interesting  article  lately  appearing  from  his  pen,  entitled, 
"  Caroline  of  C arrow.  A  heroine  of  true  Socialism."  After  most 
graphically  describing  this  heroine's  work  in  East  Anglia  among  men 
and  women  with  whom  misfortune,  social  wrongs  and  poverty  "  were 
making  biographies  in  smoke,  corduroy,  and  calico/'  he  says:  "Hu- 
manity,  after  all,  is  the  basis  fact  of  the  only  possible  socialism.  The 
disease  lies  in  the  breast-bone.  The  world  made  into  a  communistic 
free  lunch  would  not  make  a  rogue  the  less,  or  keep  greed  from  put- 
ting its  fork  in  the  biggest  potato  or  the  fattest  sardine.  Judas 
sold  his  master  with  his  stomach  full  of  lamb." 

Coming  closer  to  this  question  of  co-operation,  the  same  writer,  in 
an  open  letter  on  "The  Missing  Coupling/'  says:  " Capital  and  la- 
bor are  to-day  in  open  rapture.  Money  and  muscle  for  a  time  are 
antagonists.  This  attitude  of  the  two  indispensable  conditions  of 
industrial  life  is  abnormal,  disastrous  and  pregnant  with  peril.  Cap- 
ital and  labor  are  dependent  one  on  the  other — the  wages  and  the 
wheels  must  go  together.  *  *  *  *  The 

force  at  the  end  of  this  gigantic  movement  is  not  to  be  snubbed,  an- 
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derated,  or  left  unnoticed.  *  *  *  The  evil  lies 

in  a  disturbed  relationship,  and  must  be  intelligently,  boldly,  and 
manfully  readjusted.  There  is  but  one  square,  fair  and  peaceful 
remedy.  It  settled  the  Alabama  claims.  It  can  settle  the  claims  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor.  Arbitration  is  the  misting  coupling.  It 
has  been  evoked  to  theorize  the  fires  of  countless  labor  strikes  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  these  broad,  grand  types  of  English  Liberalism, 
such  as  John  Bright,  Frank  Crossley,  Brassey  and  Mundella,  the  labor- 
ing masses  of  England,  and  the  capitalists  too,  are  indebted  for  a  fair 
and  bloodless  way  of  settling  all  differences  between  the  man  that  has 
money  and  the  man  that  works  for  it.  *  *  *  *  This 
is  fair.  It  is  above-board.  There  is  no  back  office  business  about  it. 
No  man  can  say  aught  against  it.  It  treats  labor  as  a  brain  force  as 
well  as  a  hand  power.  It  makes  the  operative  the  confidential  ser- 
vant of  the  manufacturer.  He  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than  when 
he  thought  himself  but  a  churn,  out  of  whioh  his  master  churned  his ' 
batter.  It  is  as  fair  for  the  capitalist.  It  puts  him  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  reducing  the  poor  man's  wages  to  fill  his  own  pocket,  and  it 
ensures  the  loyalty  and  g#od  service  of  all  his  employes.  Let  such  a 
programme  of  peace  as  this  be  carried  out  now.  *  *  *  A 
board  of  arbitrators  would  settle  this  matter  sooner  than  a  brigade  of 
regulars." 

Certainly,  arbitration,  as  a  method  of  settling  differences  between 
nations  and  individuals,  has  already  made  great  triumph,  and  secured 
the  best  results.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding regulations  to  govern  arbitration  of  disputes  between  employer 
and  employed.  It  has  already  prevented  some  strikes  and  violence, 
and  promises  muoh  for  the  future.  Mr.  Elkins,  in  the  address  before 
referred  to,  said: 

When  employer  and  employed  can  lay  down  their  irritations  and  griev- 
ances sufficiently  to  meet  as  equals,  and  discuss  frankly  and  candidly  the 
disputed  issues  before  a  board  of  arbitration  selected  by  both  parties,  it  is  a 
great  step  gained.  The  best  fruits  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  will  only 
be  gathered  after  education  and  intelligence  become  more  general.  It  has 
been  hindered  by  the  want  of  these,  and  in  thef  uture,  as  progress  is  made 
in  both,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  will  be 
the  means  adopted,  alike  by  nations  and  by  individuals,  to  adjust  all  differ- 
ences. 

Among  miners  two  causes  of  the  troubles  existing  between  them 
and  the  operators,  deserve  special  attention.    These  are,  first, 
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THE  TRUCK   SYSTEM,  OB   COMPANY   STORES. 

Happily  this  system  is  not  in  extensive  practice  in  Iowa,  yet  at  sev- 
eral of  the  mines  it  exists;  and  whether  here  or  in  other  States,  it 
has  always  proved  a  source  of  discord  and  trouble.     Several  of  the 
States  have,  by  law,  done  away  with  this  system,  to  the  good  of  all 
concerned.    Unquestionably,  most  of  these  stores  are  managed  hon- 
estly, and  yet  they  compel  a  credit  system  which  is  always  unfortu- 
nate to  the  wage-worker.    If  the  rule  of  any  company  compels  the  em- 
ploye to  trade  at  that  company's  store,  that  rule  is  tyranical  and  un- 
just, and  the  law  should  do  away  with  it.     No  company  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be  so  arbitrary  as  to  make  the  sustenance  of  a  man's  fam- 
ily— gained  by  hard  work — dependent  upon  his  trade  at  a  certain 
store.    While  a  company  should  have  the  right  to  conduct  a  store  if 
it-so  chooses,  it  surely  is  a  piece  of  selfish  injustice  to  compel  an  em- 
ploye, upon  peril  of  losing  his  situation,  to  trade  there.     Outwardly 
perhaps  this  compulsion  is  not  apparent,  yet  after  the  most  thorough 
investigation,  I  am  convinced  that  with  [nearly  all  companies  that 
own  stores  of  this  character,  if  an  employe  declines  to  trade  at  such 
store  he  is  soon  notified  that  his  labor  is  needed  no  longer.    This  is 
equivalent  to  compulsion,  and  indeed  much  worse,  as  it  is  hidden  un- 
der the  garb  of  cowardice.    A  miner  should  be  allowed  to  buy  his 
tools,  powder,  lamps,  oil  and  groceries  where  he  chooses.     He  earns 
his  money  by  honest  labor.    It  is  his  to  do  with  as  he  likes,  and  the 
greed  of  an  employer  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  his  way  for 
the  exercise  of  this — his  right. 

An  idea  of  this  truck  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
specimens  of  checks.  They  are  in  shape  and  size  like  the  old  postal 
currency  of  the  Government,  and  of  all  denominations: 

[front.] 

(l)This  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  money.  Western  Supply  Go.  Fay  the 
bearer  on  demand  in  Merchandise  Five  Gents.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  March  31st, 
1883.    No.  G5012.    Whitebreast  Company. 

T.  C.  Mains,  Sec'y. 

[BACK.] 

Accepted.    Redeemable  in  Merchandise  on  demand.    5  cents. 

D.  A.  Telfer,  Sec. 
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[FBONT.] 

(2)This  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  money.  This  writing  witnesseth,  That 
the  Chariton  Coal  Co.,  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  agrees' to  furnish  the  bearer  on 
demand  Merchandise  in  the  value  of  Five  Cents  at  its  Store  in  Lucas,  Iowa. 
Five  Cents.    Chariton  Coal  Co.    No.  G152.    Nov.  1st,  1884. 

S.  S.  King,  Steyy  &  Treas. 
|back.] 
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Allusion  has  been  made  in  this  discussion  of  company  stores  to  the 
necessity  of  acceding  to  the  wishes  or  demands  of  operators  in  rela- 
tion to  the  trade  of  miners,  and  the  results  of  failing  thus  to  do. 
That  the  miners  to  a  very  great  extent  are  not  permitted  to  freely 
express  their  opinions  on  this  and  kindred  matters,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Regarding  as  I  do  the  operator's  position  as  one  of  very 
great  value  and  responsibility,  and  realizing  to  a  full  extent  the  un- 
reasonableness of  very  many  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
miners,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  full  expression  of  views  should  be 
allowed  these  men,  and  am  sure  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Take 
the  work  in  this  office  for  an  illustration. 

As  already  suggested,  it  failed  to  get  as  large  a  number  of 
blanks  returned  by  miners  as  the  Commissioner  had  hoped,  and  a  less 
number  in  proportion  to  those  sent  them  than  from  other  wage-work- 
ers. The  reason  assigned  was  fear  of  publicity,  and  that  this  publicity 
would  deprive  them  of  their  situations.  Investigation  proved  this  to 
be  true,  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted. 

I  found  by  personal  examination  in  no  less  than  five  mining  camps, 
that  miners  felt  that  if  they  responded  to  the  requests  from  this  office, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  their  situations,  and  this  fear  was  based 
upon  good  grounds.  This  is  unjust, — unjust  to  the  operator  as  well 
as  to  the  miner.  If  these  strikes  are  brought  about  through  a  wrong, 
or  even  unreasonableness  on  the  part  of  either  the  employed  or  the 
employer,  the  sooner  that  wrong  or  unreasonableness  is  brought  to 
light,  the  sooner  it  will  be  done  away  with  and  harmony  prevail.  I 
have  endeavored,  as  Commissioner,  to  simply  obtain  facts.    I  have 
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sought  them  from  one  side  as  eagerly  as  from  the  other,  and  any  one, 
— be  he  capitalist  through  avarice,  or  wage-worker  through  ignorance 
or  bigotry — who  attempts  to  hinder  the  collection  of  these  facts,  is 
unjust  to  capital  and  labor  both,  and  forgets  manliness. 

There  are  250,000  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  insist  upon  a  policy  the  effect  of  which  is  to  limit  the 
number  of  operators,  and  make  pools  and  combinations  all  powerful. 
There  are  2,500,000  manufacturers'  employes  (and  these  miners  are 
typical  of  such  a  class  of  our  citizenship),  who  are  assooiating  them- 
selves together  for  mutual  protection.  Has  the  former  any  greater 
right  to  carry  out  their  ideas  than  the  latter  theirs?  It  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  or  wrong  of  strikes,  but  rather  how  can  we  avoid 
the  conditions  which  produce  strikes.  Both  sides  deserve  censure, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  unreasonable  wage-workers,  or  unjust  wage- 
payers,  there  will  be  strikes.  Injustice  practiced  by  either  side  will 
bring  about  threats,  intimidation  and  force.  The  great  problem  is 
how  to  avoid  that  which  produces  this  discord.  In  other  words,  to  be 
ju$i. 

The  other  great  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  much  more  serious,  as 
well  as  more  general.    It  is  the 

COAL   SCREENS. 

It  will  bq  remembered  that  in  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  this  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. Great  interest  was  felt  by  miners  and  operators,  and  both  sides 
were  represented  before  this  oommittee.  Several  bills  were  prepared, 
discussed  and  rejected,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  reaching 
yan'result  in  the  matter.  To  the  outside  observer  it  seemed  that  some 
plan  ought  to  have  been  adopted  which  would  have  been  satsifactory 
to  both  parties,  yet  to  the  same  observer  it  seemed  as  if  neither  party 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted.  The  same  difficulty  has  been  met 
with  in  other  States.  Iowa  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  respect. 
There  are  very  serious  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of 
this  problem— obstacles  which  affect  the  'operator  as  well  as  the  mi- 
ner. These  obstacles  seem  to  be  overlooked  by  these  two  parties, 
as  they  look  at  the  matter  from  their  respective  standpoints.  For 
example:  it  may  be  that  a  screen  that  will  suit  one  mining  camp,  will 
be  totally  unfit  for  another  in  a  different  locality.  So,  also,  nut  and 
chestnut  ooal,  and  slack  may  find  a  ready  market  at  one  place,  and 
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none  at  another.  Again,  Iowa  is  not  the  master  of  the  ooal  market. 
Already  strong  and  vigorous  competitors  have  entered  the  field,  and 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  even  Colorado,  are  now  bidding  for  this  trade. 
An  Iowa  operator,  unable  to  compete  favorably  with  these  rivals, 
most  withdraw  from  the  field,  and  with  his  withdrawal,  comes  the 
idleness  of  the  miner.  Then,  upon  the  other  side,  to  take  nut  coal, 
or  chestnut  coal,  or  slack  from  the  mine  requires  just  as  much  labor, 
powder  and  oil,  on  the  miner's  part,  as  to  take  lump  coal,  and  in  local- 
ities where  it  finds  a  market,  it  brings  a  retail  price  of  from  $1.00  to 
$2.75  per  ton,  and  the  pockets  of  the  operators  grow  plethoric  with 
this  money,  while  the  miner  is  not  enriched  to  the  extent  of  one  cent. 
These  facts  are  also  to  be  studied.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  this 
knotty  question,  these  are  the  facts  to  be  looked  into  by  both  operator 
and  miner. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  office  to  recommend  a  definite 
screen,  even  if  its  incumbent  was  competent,  but  it  is  not  only  hoped, 
bat  urged  by  him,  that  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  shall  adopt 
a  screen  which  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  screen,  and  that 
such  an  one  may  do  justice  to  the  miner  without  wronging  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  done,  and  if  so,  a  very  decided 
improvement  will  have  been  reached.  If  it  cannot,  it  seems  possible 
that  some  plan  may  be  adopted  by  which,  whether  with  or  without 
screens,  the  miner  should  be  paid  for  labor  actually  performed — ooal 
actually  mined — and  this  without  detriment  to  the  operator.  In 
Ohio,  ten  years  ago,  this  difficulty  had  reached  huge  proportions,  and 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  Foster,  appointed  a  committee,  with  extended 
privileges,  to  examine  into  the  question,  not  only  of  screens,  but  the 
"truck  system,"  and  majority  and  minority  reports  were  submitted. 
This  committee  have  so  thoroughly  examined  the  matter,  and  reached 
such  tangible  results,  that  the  attention  of  the  Twenty-first  General 
Assembly  is  respectfully  oalled  thereto. 

The  object  of  that  committee  was  four-fold  viz.: 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  various  systems  of  screening  coal  as  between  the 
miners  and  operators  of  the  State*  2.  To  inquire  into  the  operation  and  re- 
sults of  the  law  to  prevent  the  payment  of  wages  in  scrip.  3.  To  inquire 
mfb  "all  other 'grievances,"  presumably  of  the  miners  of  the  State;  and 
4.  To  report  the  facts  in  the  premises,  with  such  recommendations  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary,  to  the  Governor,  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly. 

This  commission  "  counted  the  question*  pertaining  to  the  screen- 
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ing  of  coal  as  the  main  object  of  the  commission,"  and  to  this  sub- 
ject, therefore,  they  gave  first  attention,  and  their  report  covered  two 
subjects,  viz.: 

1.  Methods  of  screening  coal. 

2.  Modes  of  payment  of  wages. 
The  facts  elicited  by  these  gentlemen  were  many  and  strong,  and 

in  the  consideration  by  the  Iowa  legislators  will  be  of  value,  but  its 
length  precluded  its  publication  in  this  report.  There  was  a  major- 
ity and  a  minority  report.    The  majority  presented  the  following 

CONCLUSIONS: 

I.     PAYMENT   ON  WEIGHT  BEFORE  SCREENING. 

Fiom  as  fair  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  testimony  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  were  able  to  give,  the  Commissioners  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  payment  of  wages  for  mining  on  the  weight  of^tkfi  coal  sent  out  by  the 
miner,  without  consideration  of  its  quality  as  to  size,  would  certainly  prove,  for  a 
time,  at  least  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  to  the  operator,  by  put- 
ting him  at  an  inevitable  disadvantage  in  market,  and  to  tfee  miner  by 
reducing  or  cutting  off  his  work.  \ 

The  claim  that  good  miners  would  make  the  best  possible  grades\?f  coa1' 
because  it  is  easiest  for  them  to  make  such  grades,  we  do  not  find  to  «J  weU 
founded.  The  weight  of,  at  least,  the  indirect  testimony,  is  strongl?  °P~ 
posed  to  this  view.  \ 

The  claim  that,  as  a  body,  they  would  mine  their  coal  as  large  as  possity6 
from  a  motive  of  pride  in  doing  their  work  well,  or,  as  one  witness  express^ 
it,  that  the  operators  "could  safely  trust  to  the  conscience  and  pride  of  th3 
miner"  in  this  respect,  we  find  to  be  of  still  less  weight.  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  negatived  by  experience  and  invalidated  by  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
Against  the  steady  pressure  of  self-interest,  in  the  way  of  relief  from  hard 
work,  such  motives  do  not  hold  their  ground,  except  in  a  small  minority  of 
cases. 

Furthermore,  the  testimony  of  a  considerable  number  of  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  themselves,  recognized  a  measure  of  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  coal  as  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  scheme. 

The  extreme  view  of  the  operators  that  the  coal  would  be  ruined  under 
such  a  system,  and  that  they  could  find  no  possible  means  to  protecting  it, 
we  do  not  see^reason  to  adopt,  but  lowering  of  quality  appears  to  us  inevit-        " 
able. 

Applying  the  four  general  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  to  this  sys- 
tem, we  find  it  defective  in  every  point  but  the  second. 

It  would  fall  short  under  the  first  head,  because  it  would  antagonize,  to 
some  extent,  the  interest  of  miner  and  operator  in  the  condition  of  the  coal. 

It  would  violate  the  third  principle,  because  it  would  fail  to  discriminate 
properly  in  favor  of  skill  in  the  miner. 
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It  would  transgress  the  fourth,  because,  having  set  at  variance  the  inter- 
ests of  miner  and  operator,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  constant  succession  of 
petty  conflicts  which  would  be  likely  to  grow  to  large  ones. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  to  meet  the  second  requirement,  which  de- 
mands that  the  whole  product  of  the  mine  should  be  made  available. 
Tender  its  operation,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  of  the 
coal  would  be  sent  out  by  the  miner,  and  more,  but  there  is  a  question 
whether  a  larger  amount  of  it  would  not  be  made  into  worthless  slack. 

II.     PAYMENT  ON  THE  SEVERAL  GRADES  OF  SCREENING  COAL  ACCORDING 

TO  THEIR  VALUES. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  the  Commissioners  further  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  if  it  were  practicable,  a  payment  for  toe  two  chief  grades  produced,  viz.: 
lump  and  nut,  involving  a  redistribution  without  an  increase  of  existing  rates, 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  system  than  the  screen  system  as  at 
present  established.  By  it  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  skill  of  the  miner 
would  be,  in  a  measure,  protected,  while  the  inequalities  of  condition  would 
be  partially  compensated,  the  miner  would  recognize  his  direct  interest  in 
the  entire  product  of  his  labor,  and  would  be  under  no  inducement  to  with- 
hold from  the  operator  any  part  of  the  coal. 

Up  to  this  point  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  unanimous,  but  as  to 
what  follows,  certain  differences  of  judgmenc  were  found,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams* dissent  is  expressed  in  a  minority  report. 

To  the  majority,  the  objections  to  this  scheme  seem  to  more  than  coun- 
terbalance its  advantages. 

It  would  involve  a  harrassing  inquisition  as  to  the  prices  of  the  several 
grades,  and  it  would  furnish  opportunities  to  change  normal  rates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  occasion  for  trouble. 

It  would  seriously  disturb  and  complicate  existing  leases,  as  to  the  coal 
on  which  royalty  would  fall. 

At  every  change  of  mining  rates,  two  prices  would  need  to  be  settled 
instead  of  one— troublesome  comparisons  between  the  several  fields  would 
be  certain  to  arise,  the  nut  coal  of  certain  fields  having  much  greater  in- 
trinsic value  than  that  of  others. 

It  would  open  up  the  whole  question  of  wages,  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  settled  without  much  loss  on  one  side  and  distress  on  the  other,  and 
years  might  elapse  before  as  good  relations  as  now  exist  could  be  re-estab- 
lished. 

Finally,  the  change  would  not  satisfy  the  miners  themselves,  as  a  body. 
The  testimony  shows  that  with  a  decided  majority  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  questioned  upon  this  point,  the  demand  for  a  change  of  system  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  is  coupled  with  an  expectation  of  an  increase  of  wages 
for  (mining.  Some  of  the  witnesses  frankly  avow  that  their  interest  in  a 
change  is  dependent  on  such  advance.  A  redistribution  of  wages  without 
an  increase  seemed  to  the  most  of  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed  "a  barren 
ideality;"  and  not  worth  the  trouble  it  would  cost. 
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Some,  it  is  true,  were  willing  to  forego  immediate  advantage  in  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimate  gain  from  the  change,  but  what  the  majority  ask,  is  a 
higher  price  for  their  labor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  the  monthly  and  yearly  wages  of  the 
miners  in  nearly  all  of  the  districts  run  as  low  as  they  at  present  do,  but  the 
testimony  shows  that  it  is  not  the  daily  earnings  that  are  at  fault.  It  is 
even  true  that  where  the  conditions  of  the  coal  and  the  rates  of  mining 
render  possible  the  largest  daily  earnings,  the  yearly  wages  may  run  low* 
est.  Where  a  miner  makes,  for  a  day's  work,  from  $3.50  to  $5.00,  for  ex- 
ample, the  scale  of  daily  wages  can  scarcely  be  considered  too  low.  If  he 
still  has  but  a  scanty  living,  the  reason  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  enough  working  days.     ' 

The  state  of  things  referred  to  above  has  but  one  explanation.  The  mines 
are  overcrowded.  Too  many  men  are  trying  to  live  by  mining  Ohio  coal. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  the  day's  earnings  would  bring  no  permanent 
relief.  It  would  probably  aggregate  the  evils  that  it  was  designed  to  cure, 
by  increasing  the  price  of  the  coal  and  thus  further  restricting  its  market, 
and  also  by  attracting  still  more  miners  to  the  field. 

.For  this  overcrowding  of  the  mines,  both  operators  and  miners  are  to 
blame. 

Every  mine  owner  gathers  about  him  enough  miners  to  bring  out  the 
maximum  output  of  the  mine  on  any  day  when  his  markets  call  for  it.  He 
counts  it  necessary  to  carry  a  surplus  of  miners  above  the  number  required 
for  the  average  output  in  any  case,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  mining  labor.  This  surplus  is  rendered  necessary,  it  is  also 
claimed,  on  account  of  the  policy  of  the  railroads  in  the  distribution  of 
cars.  All  the  cars  that  are  sent  into  the  myie  on  any  day  must  be  filled  at 
once  or  the  capacity  of  the  mine  will  be  rated  at  a  lower  figure,  and  the 
operator  considers  that  be  will  thus  be  left  at  further  disadvantage.  A 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  policy  is  thus  charged  over  to  the 
railroads,  by  the  operators.  What  the  defense  of  the  railroads  is  we  did 
not  learn;  but  this  whole  system,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  policy,  is  a  cruel 
one,  that  makes  more  account  of  rapid  gains  than  it  does  of  the  comfort 
and  lives  of  human  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miners  are  themselves  largely  responsible  for  this 
surplus  of  mining  labor.  Let  alone  the  natural  and  justifiable  tendency  on 
their  part  to  take  their  sons  with  them  into  the  mines,  many  of  them  im- 
portune the  operators  to  give  places  to  new  men,  in  their  own  rooms,  from 
whose  labor  while  learning  the  art  of  mining,  they  are  to  receive  a  percent- 
age. So,  also,  if  they  are  even  moderately  prosperous,  they  have  friends, 
far  or  near,  whom  they  call  in,  and  to  whom  they  almost  oblige  the  operators 
to  give  room. 

Once  introduced,  by  whatever  means,  the  tenure  of  the  miner's  stay  is 
in  his  own  hands.  Orders  may  be  slow,  or  the  operator  may  choose  to  re- 
duce his  output,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  reduce  his  mining  force.  He  can- 
not, in  a  dull  time,  direct  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  into  the  hands  of  those 
that  have  families  to  support,  leaving  the  unmarried  men  to  look  out  for 
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themselves,  but  whatever  work  there  is  must  be  divided  among  the  whole 
force.  In  the  most  overcrowded  mine,  the  miners  will  not  allow  a  man  to 
be  discharged  for  the  sake  of  reducing  numbers.  There  is  an  element  of 
generosity  in  this  policy  on  their  part  that  commands  our  respect,  but  a 
policy  that  produces  such  results  is  certainly  a  mistaken  one. 

The  greatest  surplus  of  miners  prevails  in  those  districts  where  most 
money  is  earned  for  a  day's  work.  To  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  the 
most  unwise  thing  would  be  as  before  stated,  to  increase  the  price  of  min- 
ing per  ton.  The  only  permanent  relief  will  be  found  in  getting  more  days' 
work,  or  in  having  fewer  miners  to  do  the  work,  or  in  both  courses. 

To  adopt  any  policy  by  which  present  markets  would  be  lost  or  weakened 
would  doubtless  increase  the  evils  of  the  situation,  for  the  cause  of  the 
present  trouble  clearly  is,  not  that  not  enough  is  paid  for  mining  a  ton  of 
coal,  but  that  there  are  not  to;ns  enough  to  mine. 

Of  the  various  districts  visited  by  the  Commission,  the  condition  of  the 
mining  population  was  unquestionably  best  in  those  in  which  work  was 
9teady  while  the  daily  earnings  were  moderate.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  this  result. 

The  rates  paid  for  mining  in  Ohio  to-day  would  in  every  instance  give  a 
decent  living  to  the  miner  if  steady  work  could  be  furnished  to  him.  In 
some  districts,  steady  work  at  present  rates  would  give  to  the  coal  miner  as 
high  wages  as  any  branch  of  skilled  labor  in  the  State  now  commands. 
Taking  the  miner's  daily  earnings  only  into  the  account,  he  is  without  ques- 
tion the  best  paid  laborer  of  his  grade  in  the  State. 

Returning  to  the  system  that  is  before  us,  viz.,  payment  for  mining  on 
the  several  grades  of  screened  coal,  according  to  their  respective  values, 
and  applying  to  this  system  the  four  principles  already  laid  down,  we  find 
that  it  meets  all  of  the  requirements,  in  fair  degree,  except  the  last. 

It  united  the  interest  of  miner  and  mine-owner  in  the  product  of  the  mine, 
as  the  first  proposition  requires,  and  in  the  entire  product,  as  the  second  de- 
mands. It  also  complies  with  the  third  requirement,  in  discriminating  in 
favor  of  the  skilled  miner,  but  the  majority,  of  the  Commission  find  it  falls 
so  far  short  under  the  fourth  head,  that,  in  their  judgment,  it  must  be  ruled 
out  of  present  account.  It  seems  to  them  that  it  would  prove  troublesome, 
if  not  impracticable,  in  execution. 

m.     PAYMENT  ON  A  SINGLE  GRADE  OF  SCREENED  COAL. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  expresssed  their  belief,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, under  the  previous  head,  that  a  screen  system  can  be  made  iust 
and  fair  to  both  parties  in  interest,  and  by  a  screen  system  they  designate 
the  plan  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  highest  grade  of  coal  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  mining.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  present  markets  the 
operator's  highest  interest  is  in  large  coal,  and  they  see  no  better  way  of 
seeming  large  coal  than  by  making  it  to  the  miner's  interest  to  produce  it, 
by  paying  him  at  least  more  for  it  than  for  other  grades. 

The  Commissioners  further  hold  the  opinion,  Mr.  Williams  dissenting, 
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that  it  ie  possible  to  make  a  fair  return  to  the  miner  for  hie  labor  while  placing 
the  entire  pay  for  mining  on  the  highest  grade  of  coal.  They  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  fair  day's  wages  for  the  miner  of  coal.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decide  just  what  such  wages  would  be,  but  when  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  learning  the  business,  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  brought  into 
use  in  prosecuting  it,  and  the  severity  and  hazard  of  the  labors  attending 
it,  are  all  taken  into  account,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  find  what  would  be  a 
fair  return  to  the  miner  as  a  member  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  any  com- 
munity. 

It  can  easily  be  determined  by  trial  what  proportion  of  well-mined  coal 
from  any  seam  will,  upon  the  the  average,  pass  over  a  screen  of  any  practi- 
cable size,  and  to  this  average  amount  of  clean  coal  the  price  of  mining  can 
be  easily  and  fairly  adjusted,  whatever  the  proper  wages  should  be  found  to 
be.  A  scale  could  be  fixed  for  screens  of  any  size  and  for  coals  of  any 
kind. 

It  is  found,  however,  in  practice  that  in  placing  the  entire  wages  on  one 
grade,  an  element  of  trouble  is  introduced.  The  miner  finds  it  hard  to  re- 
alize that  anything  is  paid  for  except  the  favored  grade.  Though  he  may  be 
forced  to  acknowledge,  when  pressed  with  the  obvious  facts  of  the  case,  that 
his  wages  do  cover,  at  least  in  some  sense,  all  of  the  output,  the  moment 
that  the  pressure  is  withdrawn  he  relapses  into  the  old  view,  as  our  records 
abundantly  show.  All  of  his  labor  that  is  represented  in  the  nut  coal  and 
slack  is,  in  his  favorite  phrase,  "  given  to  the  operator  for  nothing,"  so  long 
as  he  sees  these  grades  going  to  market  without  being  directly  accounted 
for  to  him.  The  stubbornness  of  this  misconception  it  is  hard  to  overstate. 
The  miner  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  nut  coal  and  slack  are  the 
necessary  results  of  his  labor  in  getting  out  the  large  coal,  like  the  chips 
that  the  wood-chopper  makes  in  cutting  cord  wood.  The  chips  may  make 
good  fuel  and  may  take  the  place  in  market  of  some  of  the  cord  wood,  but 
the  wood-chopper  when  cutting  by  the  cord  will  scarcely  claim  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  chips,  even  though  they 
are  made  by  his  labor.    His  labor  has  been  already  paid  for. 

If  the  price  paid  on  the  lump  coal  does  not  make  a  fair  return  to  the 
miner  for  the  entire  labor  of  mining  the  coal,  he  has  a  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, but  the  complaint  would  fall  under  the  head  of  insufficient  wages 
and  would  not  be  against  the  system. 

It  is  also  evident  that  there  is  a  measure  of  inequality  connected  with 
this  system.  We  find  the  complaints  of  the  miners  as  to  the  varying  con- 
dition of  the  coal  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  well  founded,  but  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  such  inequalities  are  inherent  in  work  of  this  character,  done  in 
the  large  way,  and  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  obviated  by  any  system. 

The  confusion  and  varying  standards  as  to  screens  in  the  State,  seem  to 
the  Commission  to  be  evils,  and  probably  remediable  evils.  A  part  of  the 
wrongs  complained  of  and  feared  by  the  miners  in  the  use  of  screens  would 
be  done  away  with  by  the  establishment  of  a  standard  screen. 

Finally,  applying  to  this  system  the  four  tests  already  made  use  of  in 
connection  with  the  previously  considered  schemes,  we  find  that  payment 
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fixed  upon  the  highest  grade  of  screened  coal  can  be  made  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  first  principle,  viz.,  that  it  shall  unite  the  interest  of  both 
parties  and  prove  just  and  fair  to  both,  but  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  the 
further  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  miners  of  the  State  claim  that  in 
their  view  it  is  unequal  and  unjust.  On  this  side,  therefore,  the  screen  sys- 
tem is,  in  practice,  weak. 

For  the  same  reason  it  fails  to  meet  the  second  demand.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  large  amount  of  nut  coal  is  lost  to  the  operator  and  to  the  State  through 
the  feeling  of  the  miners  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  screens.  Though 
their  withholding  the  small  coal  is  a  palpable  breach  of  contract,  and  inde- 
fensible on  moral  grounds,  it  is  still  a  fact. 

Under  the  third  and  fourth  heads,  however,, the  screen  system  fully  sus- 
tains itself.  It  gives  all  due  advantage  to  the  skilled  miner,  and  it  proves 
itself,  in  operation,  a  thoroughly  practicable  and  working  scheme.  It  is 
simple  and  intelligible,  and  easy  of  execution. 

The  fact  that  it  has  won  its  way  against  all  competing  systems  to  its  pres- 
ent pre-eminence  goes  far  to  show  that  the  miners  are  not  suffering  great 
injustice  from  its  operation.  A  system  essentially  and  innately  unjust 
would  not  have  been  allowed  by  them  to  grow  to  its  present  proportions. 

A  number  of  experienced  miners  testified  that  though  the  general  senti- 
ment of  their  body  was  opposed,  they  themselves  considered  the  systdm  a 
fair  and  satisfactory  one. 

On  these  grounds  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Williams  dissenting,  count  it 
to  the  common  interest  that  the  screen  system  be  maintained,  at  least  until 
a  better  system  is  proposed. 

This  majority  report  concludes  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I.  The  majority  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  do  hereby  recommend 
that,  by  due  course  of  legislation,  a  screen  of  given  pattern  and  dimensions 
shall  be  established  as  the  legal  standard  for  the  coal  mines  of  the  State. 

That  the  legal  screen  shall  be  constructed  of  flat  or  round-topped  bars,  not 
less  than  i  inch  wide,  of  steel  or  iron. 

That  the  spaces  between  the  bars  shall  not  exceed  one  and  one  fourth  (H) 
inches,  and  that  they  shall  be  of  uniform  width. 

That  the  screening  surface  shall  not  exceed  seventy-two  square  feet  out- 
side measure. 

That  the  screens  shall  be  free  from  all  gates  or  devices  that  tend  in  any 
way  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  coal.  / 

We  have  made  these  recommendations,  believing  that  so  large  and  sensi- 
tive an  interest  as  the  coal  mining  interest  of  the  State  should  be  freed 
from  all  needless  sources  of  irritation  and  misunderstanding;  but  in  framing 
them,  we  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  consider  questions  of  constitutional 
limitation,  and  with  all  of  them,  therefore,  a  qualifying  clause  is  to  be  un- 
derstood to  the  effect  that  they  shall  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  Ohio. 
23 
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We  have  recommended  a  screen  of  H  inches  between  the  bars,  because  it 
is  in  such  general  use  in  the  State  at  the  present  time;  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  were  it  not  for  opening  up  questions  of  mining  rates  that  are 
now  settled;  a  screen  of  H  inches  between  the  bars  would  prove  more  ad- 
vantageous to  our  coal  interests.  It  would  give  to  the  operator  a  better 
standing  in  the  market  against  the  competition  that  he  is  obliged  to  meet. 
In  other  words,  the  operator  would  sell  more  Ohio  coal,  and,  therefore,  the 
miner  would  be  called  upon  to  produce  more. 

U.  We  recommend  .that  existing  legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  scrip, 
orders  and  checks,  in  the  payment  of  wages,  be  re-enforced  so  as  to  be  made 
operative. 

Edward  Orton, 
John  Brashears. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  £6, 1883. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  minority,  reports  as  follows: 

THE  SCREEN  QUESTION. 

With  regard  to  the  screen  question,  I  find  in  the  testimony  taken  that 
there  is  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  miners  with  the  system  now  in 
use.  It  was  very  observable  throughout  the  course  of  our  investigation,  in 
every  district  in  the  State,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  appearing 
before  us,  both  miners  and  operators,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  looseness  of  the  present  diversified  manner  in  which  coal  is  screened  and 
weighed,  as  between  miner  and  operator,  and  at  those  mines  where  the  sys- 
tem of  weighing  the  coal  before  screening  is  in  use,  or  where  the  bushel 
system  holds  sway,  none  could  be  found  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
screen  system;  in  fact,  where  these  systems  are  in  use,  the  operators  and 
their  employes  evidently  get  along  with  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  also  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  miners 
throughout  the  State  generally  join  in  their  disapproval  of  the  paying  on  one 
grade  of  coal  for  all  grades  produced;  and,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
this  point,  I  myself  feel  that  their  objections  in  point  of  validity  are  justly 
set,  as  it  is  very  plain  that  there  is  a  temptation  for  violation  of  the  stand- 
ard by  reason  of  the  inducement  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  coal  of  the 
grade  on  which  the  price  is  fixed,  and  increase  the  amount  of  those  grades 
with  no  price  attached.  This  could  be  done  through  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  screen,  or  by  appliances  to  the  screen.  Thus  I  express  my  disapproval 
of  this  system,  because  in  point-  of  equity  it  is  found  wanting. 

Though  a  large  majority  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mode  of 
screening,  and  many  give  their  opinions  as  to  what  would  be  a  remedy  in 
the  case,  the  suggestions  of  a  large  number,  miners  and  operators,  I  have 
reason  to  find  fault  with,  as  they  do  not  cover  the  ground,  so  that  a  law 
passed  relative  to  this  question  would  be  equally  fair  to  all,  and  discriminate 
against  no  district  to  the  advantage  of  another;  but,  from  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  prevails  so  strongly,  it  is  very  evident  it  would  be  wise  to  recom- 
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mend  a  system  that  would  have  the  effect  of  allaying  the  difficulties  that 
now  exist  between  these  two  interests. 

According  to  my  views,  the  remedy  has  very  generally  been  suggested, 
though  in  the  appliance  of  the  same  many  differ,  for  there  lies  the  delicacy 
of  the  question. 

All  have  conceded,  both  miners  and  operators,  that  all  merchantable  coal 
should  be  paid  for;  the  operators  claiming  that  in  price  paid  for  the  lump  all 
grades  were  paid  for,  and  the  miners  claiming  that  it  discriminated  against 
many  of  their  number,  insomuch  as  that  those  working  in  rooms  where  the 
coal  is  of  inferior  quality  sustained  a  greater  loss  through  the  coal  being 
screened  than  those  working  in  coal  of  a  stronger  nature,  etc.  Many  of 
both  parties  interested  have  expressed  themselves  favorable  to  the  adoption 
of  a  system  through  which  ail  merchantable  coal  would  be  paid  for  in  pro- 
portion to  quantity  and  quality  of  each  produced.  From  this  I  am  forced 
to  what  I  deem  a  fair  and  reasonable  conclusion,  namely,  that  ail  market- 
able coal  should  be  paid  for,  whether  before  or  after  screening.  Should 
this  meet  with  approval,  it  would  then  rest  with  the  Commission  to  decide 
as  to  what  would  be  the  most'  feasible  and  satisfactory  plan  to  produce  this 
result. 

In  my  estimation,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  brought 
about,  after  screening  or  before  screening. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  all  coal  districts  of  the  State,  coal  passing 
over  a  screen  with  one  half  of  an  inch  space  between  tfe  bars  is  considered 
merchantable  coal,  and  all  going  through  this  screen  is  considered  unmer- 
chantable coal,  I  feel  from  this  evidence,  that  the  standard  screen,  as  divid- 
ing the  merchantable  and  unmerchantable  coal,  should  not  be  over  12  feet 
in  length,  and  not  over  6  feet  in  width,  with  no  mere  than  one  half  an  inch 
of  space  between  the  bars.  I  mention  the  lower  screen  first,  as  I  consider 
that  the  standard  should  begin  at  the  screen  dividing  the  merchantable  and 
unmerchantable  coal.  As  to  the  upper  or  lump  coal  screen,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  limit  as  to  the  space  between  the  bars  being  over  H  inches,  the 
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length  and  width  to  be  inside  of  that  of  the  lower  or  nut  coal  screen.  This 
limit,  I  think,  should  be  established  as  governing  and  defining  the  extent  of 
the  size  to  which  the  screens  can  be  enlarged  in  districts  where  they  are 
wont  to  go  beyond  this,  producing  dissatisfaction  and  trouble  generally  be- 
tween miners  and  operators,  and  to  check  the  abuse  of  the  screening  of  coal 
influenced  by  insane  competition,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  extrava- 
gance and  waste  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  I  also  favor  the  weigh- 
ing of  all  merchantable  coal  in  the  hopper  scales  immediately  after  passing 
over  the  screen,  as  this  system  would  be  less  liable  to  infringements  upon 
just  weights. 

As  to  weighing  the  coal  before  screening  and  paying  for  ail  that  is  mer- 
chantable, where  this  system  is  in  vogue  it  seems  to  give  satisfaction.  By 
trial  it  is  found  how  much  coal  that  is  merchantable  is  contained  in  a  num- 
ber of  cars  containing  raked  coal,  and  the  amount  of  unmerchantable  coal 
detected  is  averaged,  and  the  number  of  pounds  that  each  car  contains  of 
impure  coal  is  thus  found,  and  the  miners  must  then  send  out  these  addi- 
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tional  pounds  to  the  ton  to  obtain  pay  for  a  ton  of  merchantable  coal.  This 
system,  so  far  as  I  have  investigated,  has  worked  admirably.  True,  there 
are  some  objections  given,  but  they  are  of  such  slight  proportions  as  to 
form  no  serious  impediment  to  the  adoption  of  this  method.  As  to  dock- 
ing, which  is  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  this  system,  provisions  could 
be  made  that  would  dispense  with  the  trouble  arising  from  it. 

It  wou!4  seem  the  most  reasonable  way  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  to 
have  to  the  coal  weighed  before  screening,  as  between  miner  and  operator, 
leaving  it  to  them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done.  There 
appears  to  be  more  reason  attached  to  this  than  dictating  to  operators  the 
size  they  shall  screen  their  coal,  and  I  think  it  would  meet  with  less  objec- 
tions than  the  screening  system,  and  would,  I  think,  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion. Many  of  the  operators  called  before  us  have  expressed  themselves  as 
doubling  the  dictation  as  to  the  size  of  screens  that  shall  be  used  in  screen- 
ing the  coal  being  a  point  for  legislation,  deeming  it  a  question  governed 
by  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  reason  attached  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  it  is  evident  that 
even  a  limit  to  the  size  of  screens  would  also  limit  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct, according  to  the  discretion  of  men  outside  of  the  State  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  instead  of  encouraging  this  industry  in 
our  own  State,  there  would  be  a  decided  restraint  placed  upon  it,  which  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regretted. 

To  the  system  of  weighing  the  coal  before  screening,  as  between  miner 
and  operator,  there  are  no  such  objectionable  features  attached,  and  I  can- 
not see  but  that  it  would  recommend  itself  to  all  fair-minded  and  candid 
men  of  both  or  all  sides. 

It  would  do  away  with  the  troubles  and  dissatisfaction  that  continually 
arise  from  the  unfair  appliances  to  the  screens,  which  are  placed  there,  as 
claimed  by  the  operators  who  use  them,  to  clean  the  coal.  I  have  reference 
to  what  is  known  as  the  screen-devil  and  the  gates,  which  aid  it  in  its  nefari- 
ous work  of  crushing  the  coal  as  well  as  cleaning  it,  taking  more  from  the 
car  than  was.  contained  in  it  of  fine  coal  when  sent  from  the  miner.  As  to 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  stop-gates  and  screen-devils  placed  in  the  screen,  I 
leave  the  testimony  contained  in  the  record  to  bear  witness  to.  All  this 
trouble  could  be  avoided  and  the  present  friction  allayed  by  the  adoption  of 
a  system,  or  law,  that  would  compel  the  weighing  of  coal  as  between  miners 
and  operators  before  screening. 

This  would  leave  it  between  the  miner  and  operator  to  agree,  with  equal 
advantage,  as  to  question  of  price  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
coal  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  miner.  Much  more  could  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  law,  but  believing  that  its  fairness  is  sufficiently  observant,  I  respect- 
fullysubmit  it  to  you. 

• 

I  have  deemed  these  remarks  deserving  .of  space  in  this  report. 
They  are  exhaustive  and  give  conclusions  advantageous  to  both  sides 
of  the  question.     They  are  presumably  impartial  and  fair,  and  will 
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doubtless  be  of  value  in  the  future  discussion  of  the  question  in 
Iowa.  Under  the  head  of  remarks  of  individual  workingmen  may  be 
found  many  expressions  regarding  screens  from  miners,  and  I  have 
also  submitted  several  letters  from  leading  coal  operators  upon  the 
same  subject. 

In  both  these  reports  from  the  Ohio  legislative  committees,  the 
*'  truck  system  "  is  ably  discussed,  and  will  furnish  valuable  light  upon 
this  subject. 
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PART    IX. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  is  in  reeeipt  of  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  the  Insane: 

Whereas,  By  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  u Defective  Classes" 
of  our  population,  as  shown  by  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  census,  it 
appears: 

First.  That  the  proportion  of  insane  to  total  population  in  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  increasing;  and, 

Second.  That  a  prominent  factor  in  this  increase  is  the  large  defective 
element  found  among  the  "foreign-bora"  who  have  emigrated  to  us  since 
1847  and  1848— an  element  which  now  constitutes  one-eighth  of  our  total 
population,  but  which  furnishes  one-third  of  its  paupers,  one-third  of  its 
criminals,  and  one-third  of  its  insane;  and 

Whereas,  While  the  cost  of  buildings  to  suitably  keep,  and  the  amount 
of  tax  to  properly  maintain  these  classes,  fall  wholly  and  heavily  on  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories,  they  are  inhibited  by  national  law  from  enacting 
and  enforcing  effective  measures  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate  these  evils,  so  far 
as  they  are  caused  by  emigration;  now,  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  insane,  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  early  and  earnest  attention  to  this  important  subject,  to  the 
end  that  emigration  laws  may  be  enacted  by  it,  which,  while  they  do  not 
unreasonably  obstruct  the  immigration  of  healthy  and  self-dependent  per- 
sons, will  effectively  prevent  the  emigration  and  the  exportation  to  our 
ports  of  the  so-called  defective  classes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Unsolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  this  object  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
and  preamble  be  forwarded  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Associa- 
tion *********to  the  governor  and  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  Legislature  of  each  State  of  the  Union,  that  they 
and  the  people  they  severally  represent,  who  are  most  affected  by  the  pecu- 
niary burdens,  and  by  the  vital  and  moral  evils  caused  by  an  unrestricted 
and  unregulated  immigration,  may  be  moved  to  take  such  action  as  they 
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deem  best  to  secure  early  and  efficient  action  by  Congress  (with  whom  alone 
is  the  power)  to  abate  the  great  and  growing  evils  to  which  public  attention 
is  hereby  called. 

The  oensus  of  1880  Showed  that  the  defective,  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes  were  alarmingly  growing  in  our  midst.  Half  a 
million  of  our  population  were  then  classified  as  prisoners,  paupers, 
insane  persons,  idiots,  and  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  people.  Of  these 
about  one  hundred  thousand  were  foreign-bom  immigrants. 

It  also  says:  "  We  cannot  begin  too  soon  nor  prosecute  too  vigor- 
ously the  inquiry  into  the  causes  ef  the  prevalence  of  these  evils, 
which  are  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  all  our  prosperity." 

Statistics  prove  too  that  our  foreign  population  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  blindness,  deafness,  insanity  and  pauperism  than  the  native 
Americans  have.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  city  of 
New  Tork  has  the  names  and  histories  of  forty-five  thousand  fam- 
ilies, mostly  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  patronage,  comprising  not 
less  than  180,000  persons,  who  have"  received  charitable  relief  within 
the  last  three  years  in  that  city  alone. 

u  These  figures  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  alarming  extent  of  poverty  in  the  chief  city  of  the  United 
States." 

Immigration  each  month  is  increasing  this  army  of  paupers. 

About  forty  per  cent  of  emigrants  reaching  Canada  from  Europe 
cross  over  into  this  country.  These  swell  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  unfortunate. 

In  this  vast  tide  of  immigration  Iowa  falls  in  for  her  share.  She, 
like  all  our  States,  has  ever  been  ready  to  welcome  to  her  soil'  the 
frugal,  industrious,  healthful  family;  but  with  all  her  advantages, 
her  unoccupied  acres,  her  soil  oapabie  of  yielding  abundantly  all 
kinds  of  cereals,  her  vast  sources  of  coal — with  all  these,  Iowa  has 
no  room  for  the  shiftless  and  indolent  pauper.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  some  of  our  States  maintain  agents  or  commissioners  in  Europe, 

• 

to  present  the  wonderful  advantages  of  their  respective  localities  to 
the  almost  helpless  in  European  countries,  and  fascinated  with  these 
agents'  stories,  and  encouraged  by  the  almost  fabulously  low  rates  of 
transportation,  caused  by  rate  wars  among  the  Atlantio  steamship 
companies,  and  the  great  railroad  trunk  lines  of  this  continent,  the 
immigration  is  simply  immense,  and  unquestionably  pregnant  with 
serious  consequences. 
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"  When  an  adult  European  emigrant  can  be  transported  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York  for  $8  or  $10,  and  again  carried  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  a 
dollar,  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  such  low  charges  is  to  impart 
a  powerful  impetus  to  emigration.  The  result  is  daily  visible  in  the  throngs 
of  hungry,  despairing  men  that  besiege  the  Labor  Bureau  at  Castle  Garden, 
piteously  but  vainly  clamoring  for  work." 

IMMJGKATION  STATISTICS. 

John  E.  Moore,  the  Castle  Garden  landing  agent,  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  number  of  passengers  landed  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  both  cabin  and  steerage,  during  the  year  1884,  by  all  the  steamship 
lines: 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 


Where  from. 


Cabin. 


Steerage. 


North  German  Lloyd 

Hamburg  Amer.  Packet  Co 

Red  Star  Line 

White  Star  Line 

Inman  Steamship  Co 

General  Transatlantic  Co 

Carr  Line 

Anchor  Line 

Liv.  &  G.  West  S.  S.  Co 

National  Steamship  Co 

Cunard  Line 

State  Steamship  Co 

Thingvalla  Line 

Netherlands  Amer.  Steam  Nav'n  Co. . . 
Netherlands  Amer.  Steam  Nav'n  Co. . . 

Anchor  Line 

Monarch  Line 

National -Steamship  Co 

I.  &  V.  Florio  8.  8.  Co 

Fabre  Line 

Anchor  Line 

Bordeaux  Steam  Nav'n  Co 

White  Cross  Line 

Great  Westerns.  8.  Co 

Miscellaneous 


Totals 


Bremen 

Hamburg 

Antwerp , 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Havre 

Hamburg 

Glasgow , 

Liverpool , 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Glasgow , 

Copenhagen . . , 
Rotterdam 
Amsterdam .  . . 

Liverpool , 

London 

London 

Mediterranean 
Mediterranean 
Mediterranean 

Bordeaux 

Antwerp 

Bristol 


8,389 
8,386 
2,308 
4,926 
5,033 
3,736 


3,661 

6,436 

1,886 

10,788 

1,397 

668 

802 

197 

3,744 

1,301 

734 

292 

21 

14 

109 

16 

66 

126 


69,603 


65,658 

66,181 

22,642 

22,287 

20,162 

17,154 

14,606 

14,325 

13,890 

12,726 

11,909 

9,215 

7,498 

5,153 

5,065 

5,082 

3,460 

2,790 

2,710 

2,695 

2,458 

1,010 

661 

320 

1,618 


320,807 


Upon  whom  does  this  burden  fall  most  heavily?  Unquestionably 
upon  American  workingmen. 

With  so  many  failures  of  crops,  with  the  great  number  of  mills, 
factories,  workshops  and  mines  dosed,  and  as  a  result,  with  an  enor- 
mous army  of  unemployed  upon  our  shores,  is  it  not  time  that  a  halt 
be  called  to  this  importation  of  foreigners.  Our  workingmen  of  Iowa 
are  feeling  this  burden.  Hundreds  of  every  phase  of  the  wage- 
workers  life,  have  written  this  office  of  the  inroads  this  system  is 
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making  upon  their  prosperity  and  comfort.  Some  of  these  will  be 
noticed  under  head  of  "  remarks  by  employes,"  bat  these  are  but  a 
very  few  of  the  great  number  received.  The  New  York  Graphic,  in 
an  editorial  upon  this  question,  in  February  last,  said: 

It  is  not  the  number  of  persons  we  import,  but  the  number  we  can  em- 
ploy in  productive  occupations;  that  augments  our  national  wealth.  With 
so  many  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  idle  among  us,  it  is  cruel  and 
fatuous  to  swell  their  ranks  from  abroad.  Of  course  the  potent  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  will  ultimately  bring  about  an  adjustment,  but  only 
after  much  needless  friction  and  suffering. 

Perhaps  Iowa  has  been  as  fortunate  in  this  regard  as  almost 
any  State  in  the  Union,  yet,  it  is  felt,  and  felt  in  many  localities 
seriously,  an4  it  is  hoped  that  her  population,  as  in  the  past,  may 
grow  not  with  foreigners  imported  under  false  pretenses  of  "  work 
for  all  under  contract,"  but  with  the  industrious,  healthful  strong 
ones  like  those  who  have  already  found  happy  homes  among  us, 
and  who  have  largely  contributed  to  make  Iowa  what  she  is  to-day. 
Recently,  advertisements  were  plentifully  scattered  over  the  oity  of 
Minneapolis  promising  transportation  from  Europe  to  that  city  at. 
twenty-five  4°llars  for  each  adult,  five  dollars  of  which  should  be 
paid  in  cash,  the  balance  to  be  worked  out  on  arrival.  Such  a  system 
should  be  condemned.  The  class  of  labor  that  would  yield  to  this 
offer  is  not  the  class  Iowa  possesses  or  desires.  It  is  undesirable 
in  any  community.  Let  us  protect  American  labor — Iowa  labor — 
against  such  competition,  and  countenance  no  suoh  deceitful  plans 
within  our  border. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  letters 
in  reply  to  queries  sent  from  this  office: 

IOWA  HOSPITAL  FOB  THE  INSANE, ) 

INDEPENDENCE!,  Feb.  21,  1886.      f 

E.  B.  Hutchihs: 

Drab  Sib— Your  request  is  before  me.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1885, 
there  were  in  this  hospital: 

Male  patients..., ; 355 

Female  patients 290 

Total  patients 545 

Foreign  born,  male  patients t    173 

Foreign  born,  female  patients 112 

Foreign  born,  total  patients 285 

24 
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I  have  no  data  from  which  to  determine  what  natives  among  my  patients 
had  parents  who  were  foreign  borm. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Gbb8hom  H.  Hill, 

Superintendent. 

IOWA  H08PITAL  FOB  THE  INSANE,  ) 
Mount  Pleasant,  February  28, 1885.     f 

E.  B.  Hutchins,  Commissioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir— On  February  1, 1885,  there  were  in  this  hospital  254  male  and 
211  female  patients.  Of  this  number,  77  male  and  59  female  patients  were 
foreign  born. 

I  am  unable  to  report  the  number  here  of  foreign  parentage.  It  is  small 
however;  I  judge  not  more  than  two  and  a-half  to  three  per  cent. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1861,  in  a  total  of  6,700  admissions,  to 
date,  the  per  cent  of  foreign  born  has  not  varied  much  from  thirty. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  looking  up  this  matter,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance 
in  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view.  If  some  effort  could  be  made  to 
stop  the  importation  of  the  defective  classes  as  well  as  to  provide  for  all  now 
in  our  midst,  a  double  duty  would  be  performed,  and  not  only  the  tremend- 
ous increase  in  the  number  of  insane  stopped,  but  the  elimination  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  "  bad  blood  "  from  our  social  system,  and  the  general  up- 
building of  the  physical  well-being  of  our  people  would  gradually  follow. 
Let  these  mental  and  physical  wrecks,  sent  sometimes  by  ship  loads,  to  our 
shores,  be  quarantined  like  yellow  fever  or  cholera.  I  see  no  other  way  to 
eradicate  this  evil  and  ward  off  impending  danger  to  our  State  and  nation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  A.  Oilman, 
Superintendent. 


V 
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PAET    X. 


FARM  LABOR,. VALUE,  ACREAGE,  AND  RENTALS. 


The  following  information  relative  to  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers 
is  tabulated  from  reports  made  to  this  office  by  prominent  farmers 
in  the  counties  named.  The  whole  number  of  returns  made  was  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  which  includes  several  from  each  county 
in  the  State,  from  which  the  averages  are  made.  Coming,  as  they 
do,  from  gentlemen  prominently  identified  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  thoroughly  informed  thereupon,  they  form  a  valuable 
feature  of  this  report. 
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TABLE  OF  WAGES  OF  FABM  LABOBEBS-BY  COUNTIES. 

None.— In  all  cases  Doard  is  given  in  addition  to  wages  specified. 


counties. 


AVSBAGS 

WAOB8    WHEN 

EMPIX>YBD     BY 

THE  YEAR.. 


Monthly. 
Av'ge. 


Yearly. 
Av'ge. 


DURING  HATING 
SEASON. 


Monthly. 
Av'ge. 


IDaily. 
Av'ge. 


DURING    HAR- 
VEST SEASON. 


Monthly. 
Av'ge. 


Daily. 
Av'ge. 


AT  OTHER  TIMES 

BUT  NOT  BY  THE 

YEAR. 


Monthly. 
Av'ge. 


Daily. 
Av'ge. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee. . . 
Appanoose. . . 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan.... 
Buena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee  .... 
Chickasaw... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford  .... 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur. 

Delaware.... 
Des  Moines.. 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Bmmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt.... 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison I 


16.00 

20.00 

18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
19.00 


18.00 
20.00 
16.50 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
19.12 
18.00 
20.00 
19.00 
20.00 
18.33 
16.50 
20.00 
20.00 
19.13 


18.00 
16.67 
18.00 
18.00 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.33 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.67 
18.00 
18.20 
17.00 
17.00 
18.05 
19.00 
18.00 
21.00 
19.60 
20  00 
19.50 
18.00 
17.50 
20.00 


19.00 
18  00 
18.00 
17.67 
20.00 
22.20 
17.73 
20.00 
18.33 


190.00 

225.00 

187.00 

216.00 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

180.00 

180.00 

195.00 

240.00 

200.00 

192.00 

206.00 

200.00 

217.15 

200.00 

220.00 

200.00 

206.00 

212.50 

240.00 

194.00 


200.00 
200.00 
165  00 
216.00 
207.00 
200.00 
210.00 
197.00 
204.00 
212.00 
250.00 
240.00 
193.33 
160.00 
202.00 
204.00 
200.00 
210.00 
212.00 
160.00 
235.00 
190.00 
210.00 
198.76 
220.00 
200.00 
228.00 
200  00 
225.00 
189.50 
200,00 
200.00 
218.33 
192.25 
206.00 
228.00 
199.00 


20.00 
22  00 
25.00 
30.00 
25.00 
22.00 
30.00 
26.00 
26.00 
35.00 
26.00 


26.00 

23.75 

22.50 

sa  00 

22.50 

28.00 

27.85 

23.75 

25  00 

28.00 

25.00 

25.00 

23.00 

30.00 

20.00 

25.00 

30.00 

25.00 

37.50 

26.25 

25.26 

27.50 

26.67 

27.50 

23.33 

40.00 

23.25 

22  00 

25.60 

30.00 

23.75 

23,00 

26.00 

22.60 

30.00 

26.67 

30.00 

20.00 

27.60 

27.60 

25.00 

23.00 

25.00 

80.09 

28.00 

23.331 

22.56 

25.00 

23.38 


1.25 

1.12* 

1.25 

137* 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

125 

1.12* 

1.57 

1.12* 

1.30 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.26 

1.12* 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.67 

1.12* 

1.50 

1.23 

1.29 

1.50 

1.68 

1.60 

1.16 

1.63 

1.12* 

125 

1.12* 

1.75 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.50 

t87* 

1.50 

1.12* 

1.25 

1.26 

1.50 

1.32 

L00 

1.18 

1.42 

1.20 

1.28 

1.26 

1.1* 


25.00 
35.00 
28.00 
30  00 
81.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
26.00 


30.00 
26.15 
27.50 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
23.45 
27.50 


32.60 
30.00 
25.00 


20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
30.83 
26.30 
45.00 
82.50 
45.00 
23.00 

»••*•• 

25.00 
3000 
80.00 
30.00 
26.00 

40.00 
27.15 
80.00 
35.00 
36.00 
26.00 
30.00 
83.00 
29.60 
30.83 
80.00 
82.50 
28.00 
28.00 
26.40 
25.00 
89.00 


1.50 

•        18.00 

f  1.00 

1.25 

18.00 

.874 

1.75 

22.50 

1.12* 

1.50 

17.50 

1.00 

1.50 

18.00 

1.00 

1.87 

19.00 

1.00 

1.75 

17.60 

1.00 

1.50 

18.00 

1.00 

1.50 

18.00 

1.60 

1.87 

20.50 

1.00 

1.25 

20.00 

1.00 

2.00 

20.00 

1.00 

1.75 

2a  00 

1.00 

1.37* 

17.00 

1.00 

1.37* 

19.00 

1.00 

1.72 

19.00 

1.10 

2.60 

20.00 

1.00 

1.87 

22.00 

1.00 

2.03 

17.00 

1.08 

1.37 

17  00 

1.00 

1.60 

22.26 

1.00 

2.00 

20.00 

1.08 

1.67 

19.67 

1.06 

2.00 

20.00 

1.00 

1.50 

18.00 

1.00 

1.50 

19.00 

1.00 

1.87* 

15.60 

.75 

1.50 

2a  00 

1.00 

1.67 

1.12* 
.87* 

1.75 

19.00 

2.12 

15.00 

.76 

1.90 

18.26 

.97 

1.75 

17.10 

.94 

1.75 

26.00 

1.00 

2.15 

21.26 

1.06 

2.00 

2a  00 

1.00 

1.68 

17.69 

1.00 

2.60 

18.00 

1.25 

1.60 

17.75 

.86 

2.00 

20.00 

1.00 

2.00 

18.00 

t.00 

2.00 

18.60 

1.00 

1.67 

18.50 

.83 

1.60 

17.60 

.87* 

2.60 

19.00 

1.00 

1.52 

17.60 

.90 

1.50 

26.00 

1.26 

2.11 

20.00 

.98 

2.00 

20.00 

1.12 

1.37* 

19.17 

.06 

1.50 

19.00 

.90 

1.76 

16.00 

1.00 

1.75 

18.00 

1.00 

1.62 

18.70 

.97 

1.60 

18.50 

.87 

1.59 

17.00 

.87 

1.62 

20.81 

1.00 

1.83 

16.20 

.87 

1.53 

18.00 

.97 

1.50 

19.00 

1.37 

1.48 

20.60 

.87* 

40 
60 
28 
36 
86 
26- 


28 


42 
80 
35- 


80 
46 
88 


80 


80 
60 
45 
42 
45 
36 
80 


30 

28 

51 

42 

45 

40 

30 

40 

42 

42 

26 

60 

85 

60 

86 

40 

60 

60 

60 


28 


88 
40 
36 


46 
70 
42 
36 
85 
40 
60 
00* 
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OOUJIT1JES. 

AVERAGE 

WAOBS    WHEN 

EMPLOYED  BT 

THE  YEAR. 

DURING  HAYING 
8  BASON. 

DURING    HAR- 
VEST 8BASON. 

AT  OTHER  TIMES 

BUT  NOT  BT  THB 

TEAS. 

Average  length  hay- 
ing and  harvesting 
period— days. 

Monthly. 
Av'ge. 

Yearly. 
Av'ge. 

Monthly. 
Av'ge. 

Daily. 
Av'ge. 

Monthly. 
Av'ge. 

Dally. 
Av'ge. 

Monthly. 
Av'ge. 

Daily. 
Av'ge. 

Mahaska 

Marshall...... 

Mitchell. 

Monroe........ 

$       20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
21.00 
22.60 
20.00 
20.00 
22.00 
22.00 
15.00 
18.50 
18.50 
21.00 
18.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 

l&oo 

18.00 
19.00 
16.00 
15.00 
23.33 
20.00 
20.00 
18.60 
17.70 
18.80 
17.00 
18.37 
16.00 
15.00 
20.00 

•  180.00 
208.00 
200.00 
216.00 
200.00 
240.00 

2oaoo 

216.00 

moo 

267.50 
180.00 
211.00 
216.00 
200.00 
180.00 
187.00 
228.00 
200.00 
190.00 
225.00 
200.00 
180.00 
200.00 

moo 

200.00 
180.00 
187.00 
200.00 
180.00 
199.00 
200.00 
206.00 
200.00 
190.00 
187.00 

200.00 

225.00 

•      80.00 
25.00 
27.50 
26.00 
27.50 
20.00 
22.50 
27.00 

30.00 

35.00 
26.00 
25.00 
.  33.00 
29.00 
17.00 
22.50 
28.80 
20.00 
20.00 
29.37 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
30  00 
26.00 
26.00 
21.00 
26.00 
25.00 
28.75 
23.70 
21.80 
25.00 
25.67 
26.00 
22.50 
23.00 

•  1.25 
1.25 
1.37 
1.25 
1.37 
1.00 
1.12H 
1.12H 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.37 
1.62 
1.80 
1.00 
1.27H 
1.19 
1.25 
1.37 
1.42 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.00 
1.53 
1.14 
1.08 
1.25 
1.25 
1.87 
1.12* 
1.00 

•       21.00 
30.00 
25.00 
30.00 
40.00 
'25.00 

•  1.75 
1.30 
1.25 
1.60 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.62*4 
1.87 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.87 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.03 
1.75 
1.25 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.25 
1.50 
1.91 
1.37 
1.50 
1.89 
1.38 
1.73 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
2.25 
1.75 

•       20.00 
19.00 
18.00 
19.00 
18.00 
20.00 

•  1.00 

87K 
1.00 
1.00 

87* 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
U2V4 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.12H 

50 
1.00 
1.00 

87 
1.12* 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 

75 
1.00 

88 
1.00 

87 
1.00 

86 

83 
1.00 

84 
1.00 

87 
1.00 

40 
42 
60 
40 
28 
42 
60 

Montgomery . 
Muscatine. . . . 

Osceola.. ..... 

18.00 
22.00 
23.50 

60 

30.80 
35.80 
30.00 
30.00 
33.00 
37.50 
25.00 
2500 
25.00 
22.00 
25.00 
31.50 
25.00 
25.00 
30  00 

32 
60 

FaTo  Ait6 

Plymouth..... 
Pocahontas... 

Polk. 

Pottawatt'mie 
Poweshiek.... 

Sac 

16.00 
20  00 
23.00 
13.00 
16.50 
21.75 
19.00 
18.00 
21.33 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
23.00 
14.00 
18.00 
17  60 
18.00 
19.00 
18.50 
18.26 
16.12 
18.00 
16.33 
19.00 
18.00 
20.00 

21 
60 
30 
30 
35 
80 
85 
42 
42 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

30 

Story 

Tama. 

30.00 

42 

Cnlon 

86 

26.00 
2025 
28.00 

40 

Van  Boron.,.. 
Warren ....... 

85 
30 
60 

Washington... 

Winnebago. .. 
Winneshiek... 
Woodbury.... 
Worth 

31.67 
28.20 
28.00 
37.50 
89.00 
25.00 
4a  00 
23.00 

38 
40 
37 
60 
35 
45 
60 

Witght 

45 

RECAPITULATION. 


AVERAGB    WAGES 

WHEN   EMPLOYED 

BT  THE  TEAR. 

3= 

DURING  HAYING 
SEASON. 

DURING  HARVEST 
SEASON. 

AT  OTHER  TIMES 

BUT  NOT  BY  THE 

YEAH, 

ige   length 
Ing  and  nar- 
ing  season— 

Monthly. 

Yearly. 

Monthly. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

• 

Dally. 

Avert 
hay 
vest 
dayi 

1     ia.2»* 

$       204.29 

•          25.79 

•       1.29X 

• 

I         2918 

•          1.70 

$     18.82*4 

«       98* 

41  &   1 
h.  10  m. 

The  County  paying  the  highest  average  wages.  Is  Sac. 

The  Coanty  paying  the  lowest  average  wages,  Is  Pocahontas. 


In  this  connection,  I  present  the  following  statistics  on  this  subject 
taken  from  a  publication  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
from  U.  S.  Consular  Reports: 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  west  of  England,  with  or 

without  board  and  lodging. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Average 
wages. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

In  summer,  without  food  and  lodging 

In  winter,  without  food  and  lodging 

Females,  ordinary 

Females,  harvest  hands 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Males,  food  sometimes  supplied  at  harvest 

Women,  Held  labor,  elder  and  sometimes  food 


Males  in  summer 

Males  in  winter 

Women  Held  laborers 


WILTSHIRE  AND  PORBT8RTRR. 


8.65 
2.91 
1.14 
2.  IS 


8.65 
1.45 


2.91 
2.6T 
1.4ft 


Of  agricultural  labor  in  the  above  districts,  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol, 
cannot  speak  favorably.  Wages  are  lower  In  the  west  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  agricultural  laborers, 
as  seen  by  the  Consul  at  a  A  hiring  fair,"  at  Chippen  Sodbury,  in  Gloucester- 
shire* 

Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles  stiff,  they  are  useless  to  the 
employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.  They  are  literally  turned  out  to  die,  and 
their  only  refuge  is  the  workhouse;  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  save 
anything  for  their  old  age.  When  a  pair  of  boots  costs  half  a  week's  wages, 
a  Sunday  suit  three  weeks  wages,  a  pound  of  the  cheapest  meat  two  and  a 
half  hours'  work,  how  could  they  save? 

Agricultural  wages  in  the  HuU  district,  county  of  York,  and  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don districts. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Average 
wages. 


HULL  DISTRICT. 

Farm  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year  . 
Housemaids,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year.*. . . 
Wagoner,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 

COUNTY  OF  YORK. 

Laborer : 

First  man,  with  cottage,  per  week 

Second  man,  no  cottage,  no  board,  per  week.. 

Foreman  of  farm  per  year 

Second  man,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year. 
Third  plowman,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 

Plowboy,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 

Blacksmith,  two  pints  of  beer,  per  day 

Joiner,  two  pints  of  beer,  per  day 

Herdman,  cottage,  per  week 

LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT. 

Teamster,  with  board,  per  year 

Herd,  with  board,  per  year .^ 

Herdsmen,  without  board,  per  week 

Laborer,  without  board,  per  week 

Boys,  without  board,  per  week 

LONDON  DISTRICT. 

Laborers  in  Kent,  without  board,  per  week , 

Laborers  in  Middlesex,  without  board,  per  week.. 

Laborers  In  Surrey,  without  board,  per  week 

Laborers  in  Essex,  without  board,  per  week 

Laborers  In  Hereford,  without  board,  per  week... 


$29.00  to  $72.00 
68.00  tO  87.00 
07.00  to    96.09 


120.00  to 
82.00  to 
68.00  to 
48.00  to 


4.06  tO 


4.00 

3.70 

180.00 

97.00- 

78.00 

68.00 

.96 

.90 

4.40 


73.00 

68.00 

3.89 

4.01 

1.70- 


4.13 
4.13- 
4.38 
3.65 
3.89- 
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Wages  paid  to  agricuUwnd  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  m  Germany. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Average 
wages. 


AL8ACB-LORBAIXB. 

Farm  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year  . . . 

Servant  girls,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 

Laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  day 

Laborers  (dining  harvest),  with  board,  per  day 

Laborers  (daring  harvest;,  without  board,  per  day.. 


SAXONY. 

Male  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year . . . 
Female  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 
Male  laborers : 

In  summer,  per  day 

In  winter,  per  day -. 

Female  laborers : 

In  summer,  per  day 

In  whiter,  per  day 


GRAND  DUCHY  OF  OLDMVBUBO. 

Plowman,  with  food,  per  day 

Laborers,  with  food  and  rent  tree,  per  year 

Laborers,  with  food  without  rent  free,  per  year .. .. 

Laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  per  day 

Hamsters,  with  board,  per  day * 

Harvesters,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  day 


STUTTGART  DISTRICT. 

Stable  hands,  with  board,  per  year 


Day  laborers  (male),  with  board,  per  week . . . 
Day  laborers  (female),  with  board,  per  week. 


Dairymen,  with  boarcf,  per  week. . 
Dairymaids,  with  board,  per  year. 


BARMSK  DISTRICT. 

Gardeners,  with  board  and  lodging  per  year 


per  year.. 

..    5,  per  year 

Day  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 

Carpenters,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 

Blacksmiths,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  year 


THURINGIA. 

Servants,  with  food  and  lodging,  per  year 

Laborers,  male  (summer),  with  two  meals,  per  day  . . 
Laborers,  female  (summer),  with  two  meals,  per  day 


CREFEL1>  DISTRICT. 

Fbst  laborer,  per  week  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board 
and  lodging 

Second  laborer,  per  week  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board 
and  lodging 

Third  laborer,  per  week  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board 

n  and  lodging 

Herder  (In  charge  of  cattle),  per  week  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  sum- 
mer, with  board  and  lodging 

Transient  laborers : 


Male,  board  without  lodging,  per  week 

Female,  board  without  lodging,  per  week 

Male,  without  board  or  lodging,  per  week 

Female,  without  board  or  lodging,  per  week 

SILESIA. 

Hale  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  week  . . . 
Female  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  week 


67.90 

30.00 

.40 

.50 

.80 


44.28 
22.84 

.40 
.28 

.20 
.12 


.65 
31.25 
54.75 
.50 
.80 
.55 


57.12 
1.90 
1.43 
1.90 

30.94 


76.16 
76.16 
49.98 
29.75 
60.81 
76.16 
76.16 


14.00 
.20 
.14 


1.66 

1.19 

.95 

1.90 

3.14 
2.32 
4.43 
3.32 


1.45 
1.07 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  BERLIN  DI8TRICT. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Berlin  is  estimated  at  450,000,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  fully 
one  half,  if  not  two  thirds  thereof,  are  women.  The  able-bodied  men,  when 
not  in  the  army,  generally  seek  more  remunerative  employment  than  agri- 
cultural labor.  The  common  farm  laborers  receive  from  20  to  36  cents  per 
day. 
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VALUE,  RENTALS,  AND  ACREAGE  OF  FARMS,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 


Average 
value  of 
farms. 


Average 
rental  of 
f  arras, 
(cash.) 


Average 
No.  of 
acres    of 
farms. 


Charging  far- 
mer's time  at 
•l  per  day, 
rate  of  inter- 
est of  farm- 
er's invest- 
ment. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Appanoose  (See  note  A.) 

Audubon  

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Baena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 


Cedar  

Cerro  Gordo 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Claytou 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Dickinson 

Dubuque,  (See  note  O). 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harilin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth  (See  note  B) . . 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas  

Lyou 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshal! 

Mills 


3,000.00 
2,260.00 


250.00 
30000 


3,600.00 
2,600.00 
7,100.00 
6,400.00 
5,00000 
6,000.00 
4,200.00 
11,300.00 
8,300.00 
7,400.00 
4,837.00 
9.050.00 
4,526.00 
8,600.00 
6,400.00 
3,760.00 
2,929.00 
2,667.00 
3,870.00 
5,800.00 
4,000.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,75000 
4,378.00 
2,434.00 
4,800.00 
4,550.00 
2,675.00 
4,275.00 
4,600.00 
2,950.00 
5,177.00 
3,850.00 
5,600.00 
3,366.00 
3,000.00 
1,400.00 
4,325.00 
6,873.00 
2,541.00 
2,700.00 
2,470.00 


175.00 

200.00 

525.00 

480.00 

16U0O 

890.00 

266.00 

800.00 

160.00 

625  00 

291.66 

500.00 

825.00 

600.00 

56000 

312.001 

225.00 

115.00 

420.00 

446.00 

197.50 

200.00 

400.00 

275.00 

375.00 

307.00 

213.00 

110.00 

250.00 

351.00 

400.00 

300.00 

325.00 

271.25 

160.00 

229.00 

180.00 

150  00 

338.00 

589.00 

176.00 

137.50 

174.00 


100 

120 

120 

100 

180 

245 

160 

800 

157* 

144 

365 

160 

370 

140 

265 

114H 

320 

160 

160 

133 

120 

192 

148 

180 

65 
160 
280 
133 

80 
160 
245 
196 
177 
163 
167H 
142 
140 
350 
142 
140 
350 
213 
261* 

65 
140 
236 


5 
5 


5 
8 

3)4 
8 


10 

7 


13 
5 
6 


6 
10 

IK 

5 

8 

5 

3 

6 

8 


9 


7 
7 

10 
3 
6 

10 


3M 


6 


3 
5 

4H 


3,890.00 
4,650.00 
4,400.00 
4,960.00 

3,683.00 
4,900.00 
2,400.00 
7,000.00 
5,726.00 
4,776.00 
5,742.00 
2,167.00 
3,0H0.00 
6,170.00 
3,500.00 
4,800.00 
4,800.00 


318.75 
493  00 
375.00 
370.00 


133 
144 
129 
150 


894.00 
430.00 
200.00 
394.00 
417.33 
323.00 
278.00 
818.00 
254.00 
450.00 
280.00 
360.00 
480.00 


115 

194 

160 

115 

130 

183* 

204 

160 

128 

275 

140 

160 

160 


i 

5 

6 


7* 
6 

5* 

0 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6* 
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VALUE,  ETC.,  OF  FARMS— Continitbd. 


COUNTIK8. 


Average 
value  of 
farms. 


Average 
rental  of 

farms, 
(cash.) 


Average 
No.  ,of 
acres  of 
farms. 


Charging  far- 
mers' time  at 
|1  per  day, 
rate  of  Inter- 
est of  far- 
mers' invest- 
ment 


Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Muscatine 

-O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

PaToAlto 

Plymouth. 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie. 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

SacT 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello.. 

Wanen 

Washington.... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago  .... 
Winneshiek.... 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright. 


$8,433.00 
3,000.00 
2,750.00 

7 ,22a  00 

4,475.00 
2,917.00 
3,200.00 
4,700.00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 
5,520.00 
3,875  00 
5,660.00 
4,875.00 
4.135.00 
4,800.00 
11,608.00 
4,006.00 


8,733.00 
3,600.00 
2,733.00 
3,200.00 
6,720.00 
4,965.00 
8.633.00 
4,984.00 
3,213.50 
2,934.00 
1,722  00 
5,400.00 
5,867.00 
1,680.00 
2,860.00 


$600.00 
240  00 


720.00 
367.50 
275.00 
400.00 
430.00 
160.00 
800.90 
240.00 
857.00 
360.00 
405.00 
370.00 
160.00 
756.00 
554.00 


120.00 
283.00 
200.00 
480.00 
319.00 
247.00 
886.00 
329.33 
190.00 
163.00 


153 
80 
90 


100 
364 
160 
107 


120 
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•Very  few  farms  are  rented  for  cash,  but  good  plowed  land  brings  $3.00  per  acre  readily. 
Stock  arms  are  rented  by  renter  purchasing  an  Interest  in  all  personal  property,  and  doing 
an  the  work  and  keeping  up  the  fences,  the  owner  furnishing  material,  and  products  divided 
equally,  even  to  the  cream  sold  to  creameries,  the  renter  paying  for«half  the  cream,  pork, 
etc,  used  by  him. 

♦  The  Iowa  Land  Co.,  owned  by  an  English  Co.,  have  a  large  number  of  farms  in  our 
county,  which  they  rent  at  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  Co.  furnishing  seed,  or  one-third  of 
cropland  renter  furnishing  the  seed.  The  land  is  in  the  market  and  selling  fast  at  from  $8.00 
to|SL5operacre. 

A  "There  is  but  little  land  occupied  by  tenants  in  our  township.  The  two  first  I  have 
mentioned  as  rented  are  good  land,  but  poorly  furnished  with  buildings;  the  third  is  rather 
poor  land,  and  only  moderately  comfortable  fixtures.  The  hired  help  problem  is  becoming  a 
serious  one  to  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  have  help.  The  present  generation  of  hired  help 
seem  to  want  to  spend  too  mueh  time  in  social  pastime,  and  leave  the  farmer  in  the  pinch 
of  the  game  to  do  the  best  he  can.  Farmers  who  have  farms  large  enough  would  prefer  to 
employ  a  man  with  a  family  and  furnish  him  a  house,  but  very  few  laboring  men  seem  to 
like  the  plan." 

B.  During  the  summer  season  there  is  generally  a  scarcity  of  farm  help,  which  our  farm- 
*n  feel  quite  severely. 

t  "Modern  machinery  has  made  personal  development  a  necessity  (brains)  in  farming. 
Multiplied  by  four,  he  must  mind  his  business  (manage  it  by  mind)  or  get  distanced.  Large 
areas,  understocked,  twenty-five  per  cent  less  animals,  more  feed,  twenty-five  per  cent 
more  fat— "all  flesh  is  grass:"  no  grass,  no  fat  flesh— poor  cattle,  poor  farmer.  Iowa  is  a 
great  state  for  grass  if  if  be  allowed  to  grow,  but  the  most  of  all  her  pasture  lots  are  bare  all 
**mro«r.  To  restore  worn  soils  we  must  seed  down  to  grass,  and  feed  on  the  ground  to 
letain  manures,  liquid  and  solid,  rather  than  cart  to  the  barnyard  and  back.  The  dear  man 
is  too  valuable  to  have  such  cheap  stuff.  While  land  Is  sold  at  $30  per  acre,  better  buy  four 
acres  and  watch  the  cows  feed,  than  two  acres  and  work  himself  too  hard.  The  new  sod 
an  be  turned  again  as  new  land,  producing  ene-third  more  crop  with  same  outlay  for  hired 
help.  Thus  we  manage  1,000  acres,  with  lour  men  living  in  tenant  Aouses  rent  free,  some 
It  free,  boarding  themselves  and  families.   Wages  cash  on  demand,  $1.25  per  day. 
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PAET    XI. 


SITES. 


FARMERS'  AND  OTHERS'  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  "  SITES  OFFEBr- 
ING  NATURAL  OR  ACQUIRED  ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE 
PROFITABLE  LOCATION  AND  OPERATION  OF  DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES  OF  INDUSTRY,"  ETC.,  ARRANGED  BY  COUN- 
TIES. 

Allamakee—  Waukon,  Postville,  Lansing,  Dorchester,  and  Harper's 
Ferry. 

Much  attention  paid  to  drainage  and  to  improvement  of  live  stock.  Sev- 
eral engaged  in  importing  domestic  animals  direct  from  Europe.  Beautiful 
and  extensive  veins  of  (coral)  marble  are  found,  and  a  large  establishment 
is  fitted  up  for  preparing  it  for  market. 

Appanoose— We  have  a  great  quantity  of  coal  and  timber,  and  fine  stone 
for  building  purposes,  thus  affording  strong  inducements  for  manufacturers. 

The  creamery  and  cheese  business  seems  to  offerTthe  best  opening  for 
investment  of  almost  any  pursuit. 

Audubon— Creamery  is  needed  at  Audubon,  Exira  or  Viola  Center. 

Benton— Vinton. 

Buena  Vista— Storm  Lake,  Alta. 

Carroll— Manning.    Arcadia  would  be  an  excellent  place  for  a  flouring 

mm. 

Cedab— Massillon;  Clarence.  The  latter  would  be  an  excellent  point  for 
a  canning  factory.  Small  fruit  in  abundance,  and  the  soil  adapted  to  rais- 
ing nearly  everything  required  for  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  busi- 
ness. 

Cerro  Gordo— Mason  City.   Good  location  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Clay— Good  water  power  at  Spencer,  on  the  Little  Sioux  river,  for  almost 
any  industry  needing  power.    Also  at  Gillett's  Grove,  on  same  stream. 

Clinton— Lyons;  Clinton.  Bents  about,  and  in  Clinton  are  low,  and  the 
facilities  for  shipping  of  products  by  rail  excellent.  The  main  industry  in 
this  city  and  adjoining  is  manufacturing  lumber.  Consequently  we  have  a 
large  surplus  of  cheap  fuel.   Any  industry  that  could  utilize  this  fuel  would 
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do  well  here.  Slab  wood  can  be  bought  at  mill  for  25  cents  per  load;  dry 
stripe,  tied  in  bundles,  76  cents  per  cord;  green  strips  40  cents.  Common 
laborers  this  season  have  been  paid  $1.40  per  day  in  mill  yards— they  board- 
ing themselves.    This  is  against  $1.50  the  season  before. 

Crawfobj>— Denison,  the  county  seat,  is  a  fine  site  for  a  pork  packing 
house  and  flouring  mill. 

Davis— Fine  grass  country;  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  anything 
else. 

Decatur— Creamery  or  cheese  factory  between  Lineville  and  Garden 
Grove.  Grass  fine.  Sheep  do  well  here.  We  have  plenty  of  timber  and 
some  stone. 

Delaware  — Excellent  opportunity  for  flouring  mills.  Fine  water- 
power. 

Des  Modtbs — Burlington  is  a  profitable  location  for  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry, having  within  a  circuit  of  one  hundred  miles  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal.  The  price  of  coal  for  the  last  four  years  ranging  from  $1.40  to  $1.90 
per  ton.  Iron  and  material  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  not  far  distant. 
Ore  and  pig  iron  can  be  transported  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Missouri  ore 
and  pig  iron  can  be  brought  from  St.  Louis  by  barges  and  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior by  rail.  There  is  here  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  scrap  iron,  which 
would  form  a  large  part  of  the  supply  for  foundries  and  rolling  mills.  Our 
location  presents  an  excellent  opening  for  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  especi- 
ally stove  foundries,  nail  and  rolling  mills,  pork  houses,  rope,  oatmeal,  drain 
tile,  and  sorghum  establishments.  We  have  many  advantages  for  all  kinds 
of  industries  to  develop  our  resources;  congenial  climate,  schools  of  the 
highest  standard;  timber  in  abundance  and  stone  plenty;  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
goods  manufactured  are  to  be  distributed,  our  vast  system  of  railroads  east- 
ward with  Chicago,  .Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  seaboard  cities;  south  to  St. 
Louis,  Memphis  and  the  entire  south;  north  to  St.  Paul  and  the  new  north- 
west; western,  reaching  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Texas  ' 
md  adjacent  territory;  with  ten  lines  of  railroads,  embracing  within  its 
ramifications  a  scope  of  territory  unsurpassed  in  fruitfulness,  Burlington 
enjoys  every  facility  for  extending  and  developing  her  trade. 
Dickinson— Milford,  Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lake. 

Dubuque— Dubuque,  Dyersville,  New  Vienna.  These  places  offer  ad- 
vantages in  water-power.  Mining  has  been  profitable  years  ago,  but  latterly 
not  as  much  so.  Farming  is  the  leading  branch  of  industry.  Cascade  town- 
ship has  a  natural  dam  of  rock  in  the  Maquoketa  river  but  little  used  as 
yet  Hard  wood  timber  plenty  in  the  vicinty. 
Emmbp— Stock-growing  and  dairying.  Estherville  is  a  good  site  for 
▼ater-power  mill.  Would  draw  custom  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles. 
On  west  branch  of  Des  Moines  river  a  cheese  factory  is  needed.  On  east 
side  of  river  is  easy  access  to  railroad.  Direct  connection  by  rail  is  now 
bad  with  Watertown,  Dak. 

Fayette— Hay  press  badly  needed.   Good  brick,  lime,  building  stone  and 
timber. 
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Floyd— The  water-power  is  not  well  improved.  Woolen  mill  and  a  No.  1 
grist  mill  is  needed,  but  enterprise  seems  to  be  lacking.  Splendid  water- 
power  at  Charles  City,  also  at  Floyd  on  the  Cedar  river,  and  in  Miles 
township  on  the  Little  Sioux. 

Franklin— Fine  ch&nce  for  stock  raising.  Fine  mill  privilege  at  Shef- 
field and  a  mill  badly  needed.    Hampton,  Hansell  and  Chapin. 

Greene— Splendid  coal  and  water  privileges  and  fine  opportunity  for 
canning  factory  in  Washington  township.    A  creamery  is  needed. 

Guthrie— A  canning  factory  would  pay  well  at  Guthrie  Center.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  county  seat— Guthrie  Center— possesses  superior  advantages 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pork  packing  center,  and  that  a  plant  of  that 
industry  would  be  remunerative. 

Hamilton— The  coal  resource  of  the  county  is  immense  and  with  our 
railroad  facilities  good  opportunities  are  offered  for  almost  any  kind  of 
manufacture. 

Hancock— Garner,  Britt  and  Corwith.  Two  railroads  at  Garner  and 
Britt.  Coal  and  wood  very  reasonable.  A  flouring  mill  is  needed  very 
much  at  Lime  creek  or  Upper  Grove.  A  man  who  will  build  a  steam  flour- 
ing mill  will  do  well. 

Hardin— In  Eldora  my  opinion  is  that  a  fruit  canning  factory  could  do  a 
profitable  business.  So,  also,  a  broom  or  tile  factory— the  latter  being  much 
needed.  Coal,  timber  and  fire-clay  are  here  in  abundance. '  The  State  must 
offer  some  inducement  for  capital  to  invest  in  manufactures— making 
them  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  number  of  years. 

Harrison— Logan  good  for  grist-mill.  Near  Woodbine  a  grist-mill  is 
wanted,  also  a  packing-house.  Plenty  of  hogs  but  transportation  costs  too 
much.  There  is  an  excellent  chance  for  a  wagon  and  repair  shop  at  Logan. 
A  great  deal  of  sorghum  is  made  here.  Plenty  of  good  sites  for  mills.  Mis- 
souri Valley  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  pork-house  or  canning  factory. 

Henry— At  Salem— flouring  mill,  canning  factory  and  sugar  (sorghum) 
factory  would  do  well.  , 

The  stone  quarries  at  Mt.  Pleasant  are  as  fine  as  are  in  the  State.  Plenty 
of  coal,  wood,  stone,  clay  and  good  water.  Tile  factory  would  do  well. 
We  especially  need  factories  to  consume  our  products  nearer  home.  For 
instance,  a  canning  factory  and  paper  mill.  We  need  here  (New  London) 
a  competing  line  of  railroad  going  north  and  south. 

Howard— Stock  raising  and  dairying  on  the  increase,  and  found  to  be 
very  profitable.    Good  sites  for  an  oil,  meal  mill  and  creameries. 

Humboldt— Humboldt  for  making  furnishing  lime.  Rutland,  Liver- 
more. 

Ida— There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  pork  packing  house  at  Ida  Grove  as 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  hogs  raised  here.  Also  a  good  place  for  a 
corn  canning  factory. 

Iowa— Amana,  Marengo,  Williams,  North  English. 

Jackson— Good  site  for  pork  packing  at  Maquoketa.  Good  water-power 
and  oak  timber.    We  have  the  best  lime-stone  in  the  State,  located  in  the 
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Maquoketa  valley  and  several  lime  kilns  in  operation.    Lime  is  shipped  to 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota  and  all  over  Iowa. 

Jaspsr— A  factory  for  making  agricultural  implements  would  do  well  at 
Newton,  also  a  cheese  factory.  Flouring  mill  at  Lynnville.  The  county 
has  twenty  or  thirty  coal  banks  with  best  of  coal. 

Jefferson— This  county  presents  many  natural  (advantages  for  all  kinds 
of  manufacturing,  and  as  a  grazing  country  is  not  excelled  by  any  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Horse  raising  is  rapidly  becoming  a  principal  in- 
dustry. Ne  less  than  fifteen  hundred  horses  are  annually  shipped  from  Fair- 
field alone,  at  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $250  per  horse. 
Keokuk— What  Cheer,  Hedrick,  Martinsburg. 

Kossuth— If  a  pork  packing  establishment  was  located  at  Algona  it 
would  find  plenty  of  business  and  encouragement.  So  too  with  a  canning 
establishment,  or  foundry  and  machine  shop.  The  latter  our  people  greatly 
need  and  would  substantially  encourage.  We  have  a  very  large  acreage  of 
flax  in  Kossuth  county,  and  it  has  always  been  a  profitable  crop.  Now  if 
we  had  some  way  to  utilize  the  whole  crop  it  would  be  very  desirable  and 
there  is  enough  raised  in  the  county  to  run  a  very  large  establishment.  Our 
hogs  in  great  abundance,  are  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago  or  Cedar 
Rapids.  The  county  is  given  over  largely  to  dairying  and  stock  raising. 
Grain  raised  here  is  all  consumed  at  home. 

Leb— Fort  Madison  offers  extraordinary  inducements  for  a  canning  fac- 
tory.  Denmark,  Montrose,  Keokuk. 
Linn— The  establishment  at  Cedar  Rapids  of  a  paper  mill,  canning  fac- 
tories of  every  description,  threshing  machines,  plows,  etc.,  and  in  fact  all 
dasaes  of  manufactories,  that  would  supply  the  demands  of  the  people  of  a 
vast  territory  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  for  which  this  city  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  of  a  trade  center,  with  the  cloths,  implements,  tools,  furniture, 
ntd  we  might  say  the  general  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries,  all  such 
institutions  would  meet  with  a  warm  reception  and  positive  success. 
Louisa— Lettsville,  an  excellent  site  for  a  flouring  mill,  which  is  much 
needed.  The  poultry  industry  is  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing,  as  is 
Abo  the  honey  industry,  which  is  already  immense  in  this  county.    Colum- 
bus Junction. 
Lucas— Chariton,  Lucas,  Russell,  Derby.    Canning  factory  at  Chariton. 
We  very  much  need  cheese  factories  and  creameries.    Chariton  has  good 
buildings  now  unoccupied  and  partially  equipped,  that  could  be  utilized 
cheaply  for  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  of  tools  or  machinery  used  in 
Iowa.  Fuel  abundant  and  cheap,  and  our  south  railroad  reaches  good  tim- 
ber districts  that  would  supply  cheap  material.    Five  or  six  hundred  hands 
tfningcoal. 
Ltoh— A  good  site  here  for  an  oil  mill  and  paper  mill. 
Madison— A  cheese  factory  here  would  do  well.    Winterset,  Earlham, 
Patterson.   A  good  tile  factory  or  two  would  pay  well,  for  our  farmers  are 
ntfdly  seeing  the  benefits  arising  from  draining  the  land. 
Mahaska— Oskaloosa,  Beacon,  and  Given  all  afford  an  abundance  of  coal 
*hich  would  give  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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Marshall— The  ten  lineB  of  railways  leading  into  the  State,  with  fine 
building  stone  and  superior  agricultural  facilities,  make  this  county  su- 
perior. 

Marion— Flagler  has  a  very  fine  article  of  fire  clay;  has  been  tested  and 
found  good  for  fire  brick  and  fine  pottery.  Good  quality  of  coal  in  abun- 
dance. 

Mitchell— A  number  of  mill  sites  on  Cedar  river,  within  ten  miles  of 

Osage.  A  good  machine  shop  and  foundry  is  needed  and  would  do  well  at 
St.  Ansgar. 

Monona— Our  part  of  this  county  is  particularly  adapted  to  stock  raising; 
pasture  and  bay  are  cheap,  and  corn  is  nearly  always  a  heavy  crop.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  grass  and  pasturage.  There  is  but  little  coal  used 
in  pur  part  of  the  county.  Wood  is  cheap.  Four-foot  wood  in  the  timber 
is  worth  $1.75  per  cord.  Cottonwood  lumber,  $12  to  $14  per  thousand  feet. 
Hay  is  seldom  worth  more  than  $2  a  ton.  A  large  number  of  the  farms  in 
this  county  are  under  mortgage,  most  of  them  to  eastern  loan  companies. 
The  renters  don't  make  enough  to  keep  a  Winnebago  Indian  comfortable. 

Monroe— The  mining  business  is  carried  on  extensively  here.  The  Hick- 
ory mines,  on  the  Central  railroad;  the  Chisholm  mines,  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.; 
and  the  Avery  mines,  on  the  C,  B.  I.  &  P.  Stock  raising,  especially  cattle 
and  sheep,  is  principally  engaged  in,  in  this  county.  Short-horned  cattle 
and  Merino  sheep  lead.  Please  send  us  a  wool  merchant.  There  are  at 
least  8,000  fleeces  in  this  neighborhood,  not  sold  yet.  Albia  has  five  rail- 
roads. Is  a  good  site  for  machine  shops  of  any  kind.  Plenty  of  clay  for 
pottery  and  tiling. 

Montgomery— We  need  a  tile  factory  very  much.  We  have  plenty  of 
good  clay,  and  an  abundance  of  wood. 

Muscatine— Muscatine,  West  Liberty,  and  Vinton.  West  Liberty  and 
vicinity  for  breeding-farms  of  Holstein,  Hereford,  and  Polled  cattle  and 
draft  horses. 

O'Brien— Creamery  or  cheese  factory  would  do  well  here.  No  better 
place  in  the  country  for  a  pork  packing-house,  linseed  oil  mill,  tow  fac- 
tory, on  account  of  quantities  produced  in  country  tributary  to  Sheldon. 

Page— Pork  packing-house. 

Palo  Alto— We  have  the  finest  of  rich  black  loam  soil,  producing  the 
best  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  flax,  timothy,  clover,  and  blue 
grass,  and  vegetables.  The  natural  grasses  are  very  luxuriant,  and  are 
as  good  for  pasture  as  timothy,  and  nearly  as  good  for  hay.  These  wild 
grasses  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  our  people;  immense  herds  of 
cattle  are  raised  upon  these  grasses  alone.  All  of  the  Lardy  varieties  of 
apples  do  well  here,  as  do  plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits  generally. 

Plymouth— Lemars,  Kingsley,  Seney,  Bemsen,  Akron. 

Polk— The  city  of  Des  Moines  presents  features  for  the  location  of  man- 
ufacturing industries  surpassing,  perhaps,  any  other  city  in  Iowa.  With 
fourteen  railroads  centering  therein,  with  an  agricultural  surrounding 
country  unsurpassed,  fine  water  power  privileges,  a  population  of  fully 
40,000  people,  reasonable  rents,  abundance  of  coal  within  less  than  two  miles 
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on  almost  every  side— from  the  city  limits— almost  any  manufacturing  enter- 
prise would  succeed.  Especially  is  there  desired  a  canning  factory,  paper 
mill,  carriage  factory,  and  agricultural  implement  factory.  The  best  qual- 
ity of  silicons  sand,  for  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Des  Moines. 

Pottawattamie— A  packing-house  at  Carson,  would  obtain  material 
in  great  abundance.  Freights  are  far  too  high  to  ship  hogs.  Oakland 
would  be  a  fine  place  for  a  canning  factory  for  fruit,  corn,  and  tomatoes. 

Poweshiek— The  canning  of  vegetables  and  milk  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  offer  strong  inducements,  and  I  know  of  no  better  point  in  Iowa  for 
this  purpose  than  Grinnell.  Small  fruit  business  is  a  rapidly  growing  in- 
dustry in  this  section.  Our  county  is  becoming  rapdily  stocked  with  im- 
proved breeds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Ringgold— A  good  opening  for  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 

Sac— Odebolt,  Sac  City.  Manufacturing  industries  of  various  kinds 
could  be  made  profitable  in  our  county.  Agriculture  and  manufacture  need 
to  be  more  closely  connected  in  Iowa.    We  need  some  creameries. 

Shelby— Creamery  at  Defiance.  We  need  some  thorough-bred  horses. 
Harlan.  v 

Story— Sheldahl  for  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory. 

Tama— Tama  City  has  very  fhie  water  power.  Flour  mill  at  Traer,  where 
there  is  fine  water  powfer. 

Taylor— Canning  factory  for  sweet  corn  and  fruits  at  Bedford  or  Lenox. 
Coal  company  is  wanted  to  go  to  the  third  vein;  first  vein  30  feet  deep  and 
18  inches  thick.    We  are  now  highly  taxed  for  coal. 

Union— Grist  mill  at  Thayer. 

Yah  Btjren— A  tile  factory  is  badly  needed  at  Milton,  where  there  are 
abundant  advantages  for  one. 

Wapello— Ottumwa. 

Wabbhn— In  Indianola  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  would  do -finely,  and 
the  place  offers  excellent  advantages.  Coal  abundant  in  southern  half  of 
county.  We  need  a  starch  factory  to  work  up  our  great  surplus  of  potatoes 
tnd  corn.  A  factory  for  refining  and  making  sugar  is  needed,  and  would  do 
well. 

Washington— Washington  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  packing  house, 
as  we  ship  a  great  number  of  hogs  to  Chicago,  when  we  don't  want  to. 
Great  abundance  of  limestone  rock  in  this  county.  A  woolen  mill  would  do 
splendidly  in  this  county— at  Washington,  for  example. 

Wayne— Corydon.  Fine  opportunities  for  large  sorghum  factory  and  two 
or  three  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  Stock  raising  is  most  profitable 
here,  as  blue  grass  is  the  natural  production  of  the  soil;  it  is  heavy,  rich  and 
plenty.  A  good  deal  of  coal  here,  which,  for  want  of  capital,  is  not  utilized. 
For  a  grass  country  this  can't  be  beaten  this  side  of  Kentucky. 

Wkbstkb— Fort  Dodge.  Great  quantities  of  the  best  coal  all  over  the 
county. 

Winnebago— There  is  an  excellent  opening  at  Leland  for  a  general  store, 
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also  for  another  grain  elevator.  A  good  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker,  and 
a  good  harness-maker  are  wanted  here. 

Winneshiek— Fine  water  power  privileges  and  points  for  flouring  mills. 
Would  say  we  have  some  of  the  finest  water  powers  situated  along  the  Lit- 
tle Sioux  and  its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  partially  improved  and  others 
not.  Also,  the  finest  limestone  quarries  in  the  west.  Add  to  these,  a  very 
rich  soil,  well  watered  by  springs,  and  plenty  of  timber,  and  you  have  our 
natural  resources.  With  capital  to  improve  these  abundant  advantages, 
Winneshiek  county  may  be  made  one  of  the  richest  manufacturing  counties 
in  the  State. 

Woodbury— This  county,  I  think,  offers  superior  advantages  for  feeding 
cattle  and  hogs.    Fine  stock  country. 

Worth— Goldfield.  Creameries  and  a  flouring  mill  needed,  and  would 
pay  well.  A  cheese  factory  would  be  a  good  and  profitable  business  at  Ken- 
sett,  or  near  there. 

Wright— Wall  Lake.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  never-failing  springs 
situated  on  White  Fox  creek,  the  water  of  which  is  medicinal. 


SITES  SUGGESTED  BY  COUNTY  AUDITORS. 

The  reports  from  auditors  were  far  from  full,  both  as  to  numbers 
and  suggestions.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  officers  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  give  information,  and  often  their  routine  duties  are  inter- 
fered with.  This  may  account  for  the  few  replies  obtained  for  this 
office: 

Appanoose  County— Centerville  would  be  a  good  location  for  a  large 
woolen  mill,  or  any  manufacturing  enterprise,  as  timber,  stone  and  coal  are 
in  abundance.  Moulton  offers  a  splendid  location  for  a  creamery,  as  also 
Moravia,  Piano  and  Cincinnati.  We  have  fine  locations  for  canning 
factories.  Our  taxes  are  reasonably  low  and  our  people  enterprising  and 
industrious.  Our  coal  mines  give  employment  to  a  large  part  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  they  make  a  liberal  class  of  consumers,  having  ready  cash  or 
equivalent.    Garden  produce  finds  a  splendid  market  in  our  midst. 

Benton  County— I  think  that  splendid  water  power  may  be  developed 
ntoar  Vinton.  I  know  of  no  better  site  in  the  interior  of  the  State  for  heavy 
power.  I  think  donations  of  land,  and  even  money,  would  be  given  to 
responsible  parties  wishing  to  locate  factories  in  that  city. 

Buchanan  County— Water  power  good.  Good  location  for  canning 
establishment. 

Bubna  Vista  County— There  is  a  fine  water  privilege  at  Sioux  Bapids 
or  at  Storm  Lake.  We  have  a  very  fine  body  of  water,  five  miles  in  length 
and  one  and  one  half  wide. 
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Ckdab  County— Cedar  Bluffs,  on  Cedar  river,  affords  excellent  water 
power.  The  coal  mines  of  What  Cheer  and  Illinois  are  near  us,  and  on  direct 
railroad  line. 

Gsbbo  Gordo  County— Lime  creek  and  the  Shell  Rock  river  run  through 
portions  of  the  county,  and  afford  very  desirable  water  power.  The  stone 
quarries  at  Mason  City  are  practically  inexhausti  ble.  I  thirk  a  paper  mill 
would  be  profitable,  also  a  foundry,  or  factory  for  agricultural  implements. 

Cherokee  County— Two  or  three  good  sites  for  water  power  grist  mills. 
Several  branches  of  manufacturine  would  find  encouragement  in  Cherokee; 
such  as  iron  foundry,  steam  grist  mill  of  large  capacity,  oil  mill  and  canning 
factory. 

Clarke  County— I  think  a  canning  factory  would  be  profitable  in  this 
county. 

Clayton  County— The  Volga  and  Turkey  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
county  afford  unrivaled  water  power.  No  woollen  or  flax  mill  is  in  the 
county.    Tendency  to  dairying  and  hog  raising. 

Crawford  County— Pork  house  would  do  well  at  Denison. 

Decatur  County— Davis  City  offers  the  greatest  natural  advantages  for 
manufacturing  interest  of  any  town  in  the  county,  having  water  power, 
wood,  sand  and  stone  in  endless  quantities,  and  very  fine  prospect  for  coal. 

Floyd  County— Charles  City. 

Grundy  County— Beaman  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  has  a  fine  bed 
of  clay,  which  I  think  can  be  utilized  with  a  good  profit  on  investment* 
The  clay  is  of  quite  a  dark  red  color. 

Hamilton  County— Webster  City.  Pork  packing,  creamery,  wagon  and 
machine  shop;  also  Jewell.  Both  have  the  best  R.  R.  facilities,  plenty  of 
good  water. 

Hancock  County— Garner  and  Britt  for  steam  flouring  mill.  Also* 
creamery  at  latter  place. 

Howard  County— Water  power  good. 

Humboldt  County— Excellent  water  power  can  be  had  at  Humboldt 
from  that  now  improved.  Still  another  good  one  lies  a  half  mile  below. 
Excellent  potters'  clay,  and  clay  suitable  for  tile  is  abundant;  also  for  brick* 
Lime  stone  of  superior  quality  is  inexhaustible.  Building  stone  easy  of 
access  and  abundant. 

Ida  County— Pork  packing. 

Iowa  County— Marengo.  Water  power  for  several  mills.  Canning  fac- 
tory. 

Jackson  County— Mafeuoketa  and  Canton.  Water  power  excellent. 
Timber  abundant. 

Jasper  County— Plenty  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  coal  in  most 
parts  of  county.  Newton  is  favorably  located  for  all  kinds  of  business  as 
is  Prairie  City,  Monroe,  Colfax,  Kellogg  and  Lynnville.    All  excellent  sites. 

Johnson  County— At  CoralviUe,  ten  miles  west  of  Iowa  City,  there  is  a 
ipiendid  water  power  adapted  and  suitable  for  all  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, 
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Keokuk  County— Wagon  factory  at  Sigourney. 

Kossuth  County— We  have  a  great  acreage  of  flax  and  a  large  establish- 
ment here  to  utilize  this  product  would  be  remunerative.  Also  pork  pack- 
ing house. 

Lyon  County— Bock  Rapids  excellent  mill  power.  Good  site  for  flax 
and  oil  mill. 

Osceola  County— Grist  mill  water  power  on  the  Ocheydan.  Oil  mill  at 
Sibley. 

Plymouth  County— Pork  packing. 

Polk  County— Des  Moines,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  with  the  best 
railroad  facilities,  coal  in  great  abundance,  splendid  water  p.wer,  offers 
strong  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  with  as  sure  a  prospect  of 
speedy  and  large  returns  as  any  place  in  the  west.  A  large  canning  factory, 
agricultural  implement  factory,  wagon  factory  and  paper  mill  would  all  do 
well  here. 

Sac  County— Flax  tow  mill  at  Early  or  some  other  convenient  point,  as 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  flax  straw  wasted  annually.  Our  county  is 
mainly  agricultural,  and  of  necessity  must  remain  so. 

Scott  County— Unlimited  water  power,  if  only  developed  for  all  kinds  of 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

Union  County— This  county  has  superior  facilities  for  dairy  business. 
Fuel  is  scarce  and  high  for  general  manufactures. 

Wapello  County— Ottumwa.  Water  power,  3,000  noise.  Inducements 
offered  to  all  manufacturing  interests  requiring  power.  Also  cheap  coal, 
80  cents  to  $1.50  per  ton.  Excellent  distributing  point  for  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  trade.  Railroads  in  seven  different  directions.  Twenty  four 
wholesale  houses,  embracing  all  lines  of  business.  Amount  of  sales  last 
year,  $8,000,000,  exclusive  of  all  manufacturing  interests. 

Warren  County— Indianola  offers  many  fine  advantages  for  manufac- 
turing enterprises;  has  fine  facilities  for  any  kind  of  machinery  which  may 
be  desired  to  be  run  by  steam.  Carlisle  possesses  ample  water  power,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Summersett.  Our  county  is  mainly  agricultural. 
The  population  is  very  largely  made  up  of  people  of  American  birth.  Of 
our  foreign  population,  we  have  a  good  thrifty  class  of  German  and  Irish 
farmers. 

Washington  County— This  county  is  exclusively  an  agricultural  one- 
It  raises  fine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  but  the  people  are  turning 
their  attention  particularly  to  grazing  and  dairying,  as  the  land  cannot  be 
excelled  for  pasture.  A  large  amount  of  tiling  is  being  laid  with  most  en- 
couraging results. 

Webster  County— The  gypsum  quarries  of  this  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Dodge  are  being  worked  by  first-class  mills  and  the  value  of  their 
products  in  stucco,  etc.,  will  not  fall  short  of  $100,000. 

Winnebago  County— Dairying  interests. 

Winneshiek  County— The  power  in  our  streams  (all  of  them  being 
rapid)  if  utilized,  would  be  sufficient  to  run  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
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Decorah  has  a  vast  amount  of  this  water  power,  and  is  nicely  situated  for 
fnannfafltnriwigr  purposes. 

Woodbury  County— Sioux  City  offers  good  inducements  for^many  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  among  which  are  soap  factory,  pork  packing  and  stove 
foundry. 

Wright  County — Goldfield  offers  excellent  advantages  for  tile  factory, 
and  also  for  milling;  Clarion  or  Belmond  for  foundry. 
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PART  XII. 


VIEWS  OF  WORKINGMEN. 


REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  WORKMEN, 
RELATING  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  EMPLOYES 
IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIAL  CALLINGS. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  views  of  workingmen  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  public  interested  in 
them,  the  following  statements  are  given  in  exactly  the  language 
made  to  this  office.  In  some  oases  the  suggestions  are  impraotioal, 
in  others  they  are  very  practical.  No  one  knows  the  needs  of  these 
persons  as  well  as  themselves,  hence  these  statements  are  of  much 
value.  They  are  arranged  by  subjects  as  a  matter  of  oonvenienoe  to 
the  reader,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  vocations  of  the  writers  are 
stated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  statements  are  all  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  those  making  them.  In  many  oases  there  is  no  little  rep- 
etition, and  the  first  thought  of  the  Commissioner  was  to  publish  all 
sent  to  the  office,  but  latterly  they  have  come  in,  in  so  great  numbers 
as  to  preclude  this  plan.  Many  therefore  are  in  this  offioe  of  the  same 
tenor  as  those  herein  published,  and  this  is  to  be  remembered  as  giv- 
ing additional  f  oroe  to  wishes  herein  expressed.  This  is  especially 
true  of  miners  in  relation  to  screens,  company  stores,  ventilation, 
child  labor  and  weekly  or  semi-monthly  payment  of  wages. 

SKILLED  LABOR— APPRENTICE  SYSTEM,  LEARNING  A  TRADE. 

If  some  system  of  graded  wages  could  be  adopted  by  which  an  apprentice 
would  be  encouraged  to  learn  a  trade  instead  of  working  for  nothing  a  few 
months,  and  then  staring  out  as  a  workman  of  an  inferior  quality  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  good  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  work  dene,  it 
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would  be  a  great  deal  toward  making  both  better  work  and  better  workmen. 
—Stone-masoru 

I  think  there  should  be  a  law  enacted  to  regulate  apprentices  and  compel 
them  to  serve  under  experienced  mechanics  for  two  or  three  years,  thereby 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  people  and  insuring  them  security  from  im- 
postors and  botch  workmen,  who  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  masses 
to  a  very  great  extent.— Plasterer. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  needed  in  my  trade,  and  that  will  never 
come  until  there  is  a  State  Inspector  of  boilers,  wfiose  duty  shall  not  only 
he  to  examine  the  boilers,  but  to  examine  engineers  also,  and  allow  no  one 
to  ran  an  engine  until  licensed  by  him,  after  thorough  examination.  It 
would  help  wages  and  make  better  engineers.- -Engineer. 

Almost  any  one  who  can  turn  on  steam  is  now  hired  because  he  is  cheap. 
A  law  ought  to  pass  the  legislature  and,  also  Congress,  compelling  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  of  (engineer  to  undergo  an  examination,  and  punishing 
a  man  who  employs  one  who  cannot  satisfactorily  pass  said  examination. 
There  then  would  be  fewer  losses  of  property  and  lives  by  explosions,  and  a 
good  engineer  could  get  something  for  what  he  does.— Engineer. 

Three  days  firemen  from  the  old  country  are  taking  the  place  of  regular 
engineers  and  at  inferior  wages.  In  my  opinion  the  legislature  should  pass 
a  law  compelling  all  engineers  handling  stationary  or  winding  engines,  to 
pass  an  examination,  and  if  competent,  grant  them  a  license  to  run  the  same. 
Men  are  running  engines  in  this  State  who  don't  even  know  what  steam  is, 
and  we  who  have  learned  the  trade  are  often  compelled  to  work  at  some- 
thing else,  because  they  will  underbid  us.  A  case  to  the  point  — » — 's  en- 
gineers get  $65  a  month.  I  applied  for  an  engine  at  B — — .  A  man  from 
England,  who  had  been  in  this  country  but  four  months,  offered  to  take  the 
place  for  $40  and  got  it,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  everything  about  an  en- 
gine yet  to  learn.    License  the  engineers  and  there  will  be  fewer  accidents. 


The  only  thing  that  hurts  our  trade  is  that  the  people  don't  stop  to  think 
if  a  man  has  learned  his  trade.  If  he  has  two  or  three  tools  and  can  handle 
them,  he  can  get  as  good  wages  as  the  one  who  has  learned  his  trade.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  that  a  man  should  work  under  instruction  a  certain  length 
of  time  before  he  should  be  allowed  to  contract  any  work.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  help  to  the  laboring  classes.— Carpenter. 

Pass  a  law  requiring  individuals  to  produce  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
qualification,  before  allowing  them  to  contract  for  buildings.— Carpenter. 

I  am  not  favorable  to  the  apprentice  system;  it's  more  profitable  to  employ 
experienced  workmen,  producing  a  better  quality  and  larger  quantity  of 
work  in  the  same  amount  of  time.—Blacksmith. 

I  don't  think  there  is  enough  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  general  in 
baring  boys  or  young  men  learn  a  trade  of  some  kind.  I  think  the  great 
trouble  lies  in  keeping  the  boy's  nose  to  the  grindstone  just  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  not  made  to  feel  as  though  their  labor  was  of  any  benefit, 
*nd  the  consequence  is  their  task  is  a  dog's  life.  They  feel  like  doing  no 
more  than  they  have  to.   All  they  long  for  is  for  their  apprenticeship  to  be 
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at  an  end.  Let  us  make  the  boy  feel  that  he  iaof  some  account;  help  him 
in  his  attempts  to  do  or  make  something,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you 
will  be  well  repaid.— Blacksmith. 

There  is  one  ruinous  practice  which  I  wish  to  refer  to:  botch  mechanics,, 
who  claim  to  be  skilled,  and  who  take  work  and  contracts  because  they  don't 
want  to  shovel  dirt  or  work  on  a  farm.  Men  ought  to  be  made  to  show  cre- 
dentials that  they  are  efficient  workmen.— Painter. 

The  apprentice  system  is  conducted  by  the  laws  of  our  Union,  and  we  have 
no  trouble  from  that  source  in  this  part  of  the  country.— Cigar-maker. 

What  the  trades  need  is  skilled  labor.  Cheap  labor  is  hired  without  refer- 
ence to  skill,  but  simply  with  a  view  of  paying  out  small  wages.— Wagon- 
maker. 

My  father  was  a  brick-layer  and  contractor.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  during  forty  years  of  experience  he  never  had  an  application  from  a. 
graduate  of  an  high  school  to  learn  the  trade.— Carpenter. 

We  suffer  most,  perhaps,  from  competition  among  ourselves,  and  from, 
factories  East  running  out  low-priced  work,  and  selling  it  as.  first-class  work. 
Our  workmen  are  not  skilled  enough;  they  don't  properly  learn  the  trade. — 
Wagon-maker. 

In  this  county  (Tama)  I  don't  think  laboring  men  have  any  cause  to  com- 
plain. We  get  our  meat  and  vegetables  very  cheap  and  of  good  quality, 
direct  from  the  farmers.  Farm  hands  get  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  including  board  and  washing.— Carpenter. 

Here  (Buena  Vista  county)  any  one  who  is  handy  with  tools,  seems  to  con- 
consider  himself  capable  of  contracting,  and  as  a  consequence,  injury  is- 
done  to  the  trade.— Carpenter. 

In  regard  to  apprentices:  such  a  thing  is  unknown  here  (Clay  county).  If 
a  man  can  saw  a  board  and  drive  a  nail,  he  will  go  to  contracting,  and  the- 
people  look  for  such  men  because  they  are  cheap.  I  think  if  carpenters  wha 
have  served  apprenticeship,  could  be  protected  from  such  an  evil,  it  would 
be  but  just.  There  should  be  a  law,  that  every  man  had  to  be  examined  and 
get  a  certificate  according  to  his  ability  for  work.— Carpenter. 

We  have  lots  of  carpenters  here  (Adams  county)  that  never  learned  the 
trade,  and  hence  know  no  more  about  framing,  than  a  hog  does  of  preaching; 
but  men  hire  them.— Carpenter. 

The  reason  there  are  no  more  apprentices  employed  in  our  trade,  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  them  but  a  short  time,  which  makes  so  many  poor 
workmen.— Blacksmith. 

There  should  be  a  law  passed  compelling  apprentices  to  serve  a  term  of  so 
many  years.  At  the  time  he  becomes  a  finished  mechanic,  he  should  receive 
a  certificate  in  accordance  with  his.  acquirements.  Some  such  method  as 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  raise  the  standard  of  workingmen  far  above  its- 
present  one.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  operate  as  well  with  mechanics 
as  with  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.  The  greatest  oppression  to  good  tradesmen  is- 
not  so  much  foreign  immigration;  the  fault  is  right  here  at  home.  There 
are  hundreds  of  mechanics  of  all  trades  who  are  no  more  fit  or  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them  in  the  callings  they  have 
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chosen,  than  they  are  of  managing  the  affairs  at  the  head  of  the  government 
at  Washington.— Wagon-maker*. 

In  this  part  of  the  State  (Floyd  county)  there  are  no  apprentices;  boys 
dont  like  to  stay  long  enough  to  learn  trades.— Shoemaker. 

The  apprentice  system  is  a  dead  letter  in  this  part  of  the  State  (Floyd 
county).  For  instance,  I  hire  a  man  to  mix  mortar  for  me;  in  a  few  months 
he  gets  an  idea  of  how  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  takes  the 
jobs  himself,  for  half  price,  of  course;  and  there  are  many  men  who  are 
willing  to  give  him  work,  because  of  the  low  price..  This  class  of  men  are 
encouraged  to  such  an  extent  that  I  don't  know  of  one  apprentice  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  This,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  very  serious  effect  on  skilled 
labor.— Plasterer. 

This  city  (Dubuque)  is  run  over  with  poor  mechanics,  mostly  Bohemians 
and  Norwegians,  who  hurt  us  very  much  by  working  for  low  wages,  and 
knowing  but  little  or  nothing  about  the  trade.— Brich-layer. 

The  apprentice  system  as  carried  on  to-day  is  not  good.  The  law  should 
be  so  that  the  boy  would  serve  five  years,  he  would  then  be  of  good  to  the 
tzade  and  to  the  public.  The  boy  of  to-day  thinks  if  he  can  get  in  his  young 
head  at  once,  what  it  has  taken  men  in  the  trade,  say  twenty  years,  to  learn, 
he  is  all  right.  A  plumber  ought  to  know  especially  about  sanitary  laws. 
— Plumber. 

CONVICT   LABOR. 

The  system  of  letting  out  by  contract,  the  labor  of  convicts  in  our  prisons 
and  reformatories  is  very  injurious  to  the  working-man,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished.— Shoemaker. 

The  prison  contract  system  is  injurious  to  the  laboring  man.— Local  Ed- 
itor. 

Abolish  the  convict  contract  labor  if  you  want  to  help  the  American  free 
working-man.— Drayman. 

The  present  convict  labor  system  in  our  penitentiaries  and  reformatory 
institutions  hurts  us  very  seriously.— Wagon-maker. 

Stop  convict  labor.  It  deprives  mechanics  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  throws  the  profits  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  men. 
— Oirpenlcr. 

The  penitentiary  convict  contract  system  hurts  my  trade  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  low*.— Blacksmith. 

The  contract  system  of  prisons  hurts  us  badly,  perhaps  even  more  than 
pauper  labor  of  the  old  country.  For  instance,  convict  labor  will  make  a 
log  chain,  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  less  than  half  I  can,  and  in  fact  every 
species  of  mechanical  work.  This,  of  course,  compels  me  to  work  to  sell 
the  same  article  at  competing  prices,  which  I  cannot  afford  to  do;  conse- 
quently the  markets  are  flooded  with  an  inferior  quality  of  goods,  which  are 
dearer  to  the  consumer  after  all .  Besides,  it  is  unj  ust  to  the  convict.— Black- 
tmith. 

I  think  that  the  penitentiary  convict  system  of  labor  is  detrimental  to  the 
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journeyman  harness-maker,  and  also  injurious  to  a  manufacturer  having  to 
compete  with  this  kind  of  system.— Harness-maker. 

I  am  opposed  to  placing  our  working-men  in  competition  with  convict  la- 
bor, such  as  is  in  our  prisons.  It  is  equal  to  the  pauper  labor  of  England. 
Laborer. 

The  abolition  of  convict  labor  would  better  the  condition  (twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent)  of  laboring  men.  The  Jllirois  prison  is  furnishing  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cooperage,  harness,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  in  this  section  of 
Iowa  at  present.  Thirty-five  coopers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
this  city  (Sioux  City)  by  the  reduction  of  wages  from  40  cents  per  tierce  to 
20  and  25  cents  in  the  last  two  years.  %  The  Illinois  prisoner  make  a  tierce 
for  a  contractor  for  about  six  cents,  and  makes  five  each  day.  If  you  can 
help  to  abolish  this  convict  labor  in  Iowa,  the  working  men  will  bless  you. 
— Cooper, 

The  worst  thing  mechanics  have  to  contend  with  is  criminal  labor.  v  The 
country  is  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  implements  made  in  the  State  prisons, 
and  they  are  sold  for  less  than  can  be  made  by  honest  laborers.  There  is 
no  inducement  to  learn  the  trade,  from  this  fact.— Wagon-maker. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  system  would  be  greatly  helped  if  it  could  be  changed  in  some 
way,  so  that  a  practical  education  would  be  given,  instead  of  so  much  that 
does  no  good.  I  think,  also,  that  the  State  ought  to  pass  a  law  that  the 
same  kind  of  books  could  be  used  in  the  schools.— Soup  repairer. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  looseness  in  the  public  schools.  I  think 
that  the  u  Pickler  bill "  should  have  been  passed.— Wagon-maker. 

Children  should  be  required  to  go  to  school  until  fourteen  years  old,  in- 
stead of  twelve. — Miner. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  uniformity  of  school-books,  printed  by  the 
State.— Miner. 

More  schools  should  be  open  in  the  summer  time.  Many  parents  are  too 
poor  to  clothe  their  children  properly  to  send  them  to  school  these  cold  win- 
ters. These  boys  and  girls  grow  up  and  find  themselves  ignorant.  I  think 
whenever  any  community  has  forty  scholars  of  this  kind,  that  want  to  at- 
tend a  night  school,  the  State  ought  to  appropriate  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  expenses.  There  are  far  too  many  changes  in  text-books;  I 
can't  afford  it. — Miner.  •  i. .. 

School  books  are  quite  a  tax;  and  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  people,  the  price 
that  publishers  put  on  these  books.— Carpenter. 

A  great  wrong  is  perpetrated  upon  us  working  people,  not  to  have  a»law 
so  that  the  same  series  of  school-books  can  be  used  in  Iowa.  Now,  with  so 
many  changes  all  the  time,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  for  the  poor  people  to  send 
all  their  children  to  school,  as  we  would  like  to  do.— Blacksmith. 

A  uniform  system  of  public  school-books,  costing  less  money,  would  ben- 
efit the  laboring  man  with  a  family  very  greatly.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to 
he  a  necessity.    With  the  present  costly  system,  numbers  of  children  have 
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to  be  kept  from  school  for  want  of  required  books,  the  parent  being  totally 
unable  to  supply  them.— Laborer.  v 

Give  us  compulsory  education.— Painter. 

The  school  books  cost  too  much  for  a  poor  man  to  buy,  if  he  keeps  his 
children  warmly  clothed  in  winter.— Cigar-maker. 

FOREIGN  LABOR— IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  system  should  be  abol- 
ished.— Shoe-maker. 

Am  opposed  to  the  contract  system  of  foreign  labor,  and  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  I  think  that  the  laboring  classses  ought  to  combine 
against  it  at  the  ballot-box.— Shoe-maker. 

Foreign  cheap  labor  has  affected  my  work,  and  working  men  generally,  to 
a  serious  extent.— J?.  B.  Employe. 

Every  foreign*  pauper  who  comes  to  this  country  at  the  dictation  of  some 
agent  here  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  workingmen,  for  he  increases  the  number 
and  reduces  the  wages.— Moulder. 

The  foreign  contract  system  has  had  a  very  great  tendency  to  reduce 
wages  in  my  trade,  and  to  deprive  native  and  skilled  mechanics  of  work. — 
Wagon-maker. 

Foreigners  are  picked  up  because  they  are  cheap  workmen,  and  their 
coming  here  under  contract  has  hurt  us  very  much. — Brick-mason. 

Foreigners  are  sent  here  under  contract,  and  work  for  less  wages  than  we 
can,  and  hurt  us  badly.— Miner. 

Foreign  contract  labor  is  not  good  for  us,  because  the  parties  that  hire 
them  do  it  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labor  and  injure  the  workingmen. 
While  this  ought  to  be  stopped,  we  ought  to  let  the  foreigner  come  of  his 
own  accord,  if  they  want  to  abide  by  our  customs  and  our  laws.  If  they  are 
producers  they  are  also  consumers,  so  let  the  country  and  the  State  be  free 
to  the  down  trodden.— Miner 

The  immigration  of  foreign  labor  into  this  country  has  a  most  degenera- 
ting and  hurtful  influence  upon  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  American 
mechanics.  The  average  pay  of  our  mechanics  is  less  than  it  was  but  a  few 
years  ago,  and  one  principal  cause  of  it  is  the  labor  market  being  over- 
stocked by  the  immigration  of  foreign  labor  into  this  country.— Machinist. 

I  don't  know  as  foreign  labor  hurts  us  any  more  than  American  block- 
beads. — Carpenter* 

The  foreign  immigration  has  damaged  my  trade  to  some  extent.  They 
work  cheaper  than  Americans  can.  At  my  trade  they  work  for  $1.00  a  day 
and  board  themselves,  and  other  work  in  proportion,  largely  done  under 
contract.— Carpenter. 

I  wish  more  foreigners  would  come  in,  as  we  consider  them  when  natural- 
ized some  of  our  best  people  and  citizens.  -Blacksmith 

As  regards  foreign  labor  and  immigration  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  great 
corse.  The  pauper  laborer  comes  here  under  flattering  promises.  He  is 
poor  and  ignorant.    He  accepts  the  first  offer,  whether  it  is  the  established 
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or  current  wages  or  not.  He  never  stops  to  consider.  The  American  intel- 
ligent laborer  cannot  and  will  not  compete  with  him,  and  in  this  way  our 
boys  are  barred  from  honest  and  honorable  employment.— Blacksmith. 

I  think  if  stronger  laws  were  passed  against  the  importation  of  contract 
labor,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  American  laborers.— Labortr. 

We  complain  of  the  importation  of  foreign  laborers,  who  come  unskilled 
in  trade,  and  who  will  readily  yield  to  the  honest  reduction  for  work  on  the 
part  of  an  employe,  and  thereby  cut  competition  to  so  low  a  rate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  contract  labor  pay  its  investment  and  sustain  a  family, 
—Painter. 

Do  something  to  prevent  foreign  labor  coming  here  under  contract. — 
Cigar-maker. 

The  importation  of  contract  labor,  though  it  does  not  affect  my  business, 
is  injurious  to  the  laboring  man,  forcing  them  to  produce  protection-priced 
goods  for  pauper  wages.— Local  Editor. 

Foreign  labor  under  contract  is  hurting  us.  We  want  protection  to  Ame- 
rican labor  and  American  laborers.— Mason. 

To  a  large  extent  cheap  foreign  labor  is  employed  by  ail  the  large  manu- 
factories in  th6  West.  Small  shops  or  individual  workers  cannot  compete 
with  these  factories,  with  their  capital,  mechanical  appliances  and  cheap 
labor  combined.  Result:  centralization  in  the  production  of  all  new  work, 
and  a  consequent  narrowing  in  the  range  of  profitable  work.  Outside  of 
the  large  manufacturing  centers  in  my  opinion  a  majority  of  the  iron  work- 
ers in  this  country,  unless  highly  skilled  in  their  trade,  had  better  take 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  "go  West."  The  trade  is  overstocked  with 
ordinary  workmen,  and  is  made  ten  times  worse  by  the  importation  of  for- 
eign labor.— Blacksmith. 

The  imported  miner  brings  with  him  ail  the  monarchical  ideas  of  their 
native  land,  and  being  born  to  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  most  abject 
nature,  which  finally  induced  them  to  seek  a  home  in  a  foreign  land,  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  accept  anything  that  places  them  a  step  above  their 
native  condition.  Hence,  the  unscrupulous  capitalist  finds  in  them  a  ready 
tool  to  aid  him  in  making  the  cost  of  living  the  line  to  which  wages  must 
tend,  and  even  bring  that  down  to  a  minimum.  Many  operators  keep  these 
employes  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  American  miners  not  to  strike,  but 
take  what  they  get  and  be  thankful.— Miner. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  labor,  as  sniped  in  by  coal  companies,  is  a  det- 
riment to  honest  labor.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  pauper  Europe  and  are 
not  versed  in  the  different  branches  in  which  they  are  placed;  therefore 
must  be  a  detriment  to  skilled  employes  in  that  calling.  They  never  offer 
their  labor  in  a  legitimate  manner,  but  through  labor  Bureau  agencies,  and 
always  at  ruinous  prices.  Companies  never  want  them  only  when  they  have 
a  difficulty  with  their  skilled  employes,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  old  hands.  As  soon  as  that  is  accomplished  they  are  gen- 
erally invited  to  leave,  like  a  Benedict  Arnold.— Miner. 

Foreigners  who  have  been  enticed  over  here  come  by  dozens  and  work 
for  half  price.    Most  of  them  can  live  on  bread  and  black  coffee,  sour  kraut 
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and  fat  pork,  while  we  want  something  better.  I  am  old  now  but  I  hope 
something  can  be  done  for  our  young  laboring  men  so  they  can  get  a  fair 
price  for  a  good  day's  work,  and  not  be  crowded  out  by  foreigners.— Cabinet- 
maker. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION— TRADES  UNIONS. 

I  think  trades  unions  have  been  an  injury  to  the  trades  generally.— Shoe- 
maker. 

I  am  in  favor  of  co-operation  and  unions.— Shoemaker. 

Am  much  in  favor  of  labor  organizations,  as  they  bring  the  employe  and 
employer  to  a  better  understanding  with  each  other.— Book-keeper. 

I  think  the  unions  are  a  curse  to  all  concerned,  not  only  to  those  that 
would  and  want  to  work,  but  to  the  employers.— linner. 

I  am  not  much  in  sympathy  with  trade  unions,  as  they  tend  in  exactly  the 
same  direction  as  close  corporations,  but  certainly  laboring  men  have  as- 
good  a  right  to  organize  as  capitalists  have.— Mason. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  trade  unions.  I  believe  in  grading  a  mechanic's 
pay  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  labor  he  performs.  The  one  price  set  by 
trades  unions  I  believe  to  be  unjust.— Mason. 

Unions  are  good  if  conducted  right,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not.— Mason. 

I  dont  belong  to  any  trade  union,  but  I  don't  see  why  manufacturers, 
etc.,  should  object  to  them,  for  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  combined  together 
for  their  interests.  Why  should  not  the  employe  have  the  same  privilege? 
—Engineer. 

I  abandoned  the  trades  union  because  I  would  not  endure  their  unjust 
demands.— Machinist. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  a  trades  assembly,  but  am  not  now,  and  would 
like  to  know  of  what  benefit  they  are  to  the  working  man?  I  never  could 
we.— Carpenter. 

Trades  unions  don't  always  produce  good  results.  They  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  foreign  born  citizens.  They  dictate  to  employers  the  number  of 
apprentices.  They  cause  useless  strikes.  Out  of  these  strikes  comes  mobs. 
-Carpenter. 

I  think  unions  a  very  good  thing,  and  wish  we  had  one  here— Carpenter. 

Keep  clear  of  trades  unions,  for  I  believe  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  the 
working  man. — Carpenter. 

I  think  there  should  be  trades  unions  established  throughout  the  State  by 
mechanics  and  working  men  and  women  generally  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement and  general  welfare  and  co-operation  of  all  classes,  not  to  the 
detriment  of  any  employer  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a  mutual  bene- 
ficiary institution. — Carpenter. 

1  do  not  believe  in  trades  unions.  I  think  they  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  they  are  the  seat  of  all  strikes,  and  I  think  a  laboring  man  is  far  better  off 
if  he  don't  belong  to  one.  This  country  is  big  enough  and  good  enough,  and 
if  a  man  don't  like  the  wages  he  is  getting,  he  can  quit  and  go  some  place 
else  and  get  employment,  but  if  he  belongs  to  a  trade  union  the  next  thing 
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is  a  strike,  and  then  if  things  are  not  settled  satisfactorily  there  is  damage 
done  and  the  laboring  man  is  left  in  a  worse  place  than  he  was  before. — 
Blacksmith. 

I  think  trades  unions  are  a  great  benefit  to  working  classes,  if  they  would 
settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  and  not  by  strikes.— Harness-maker, 

In  regard  to  trades  unions  I  would  say  that  I  think,  while  they  enable 
persons  who  belong  to  them  to  obtain  employment  easier,  giving  them 
preference  over  others,  yet  they  encourage  laziness,  make  people  clanish, 
which  ends  in  destroying  what  should  belong  to  everybody— common 
civility.— Painter. 

Trades  unions  in  my  opinion  are  detrimental  to  working  men.  They 
take  away  the  independence  of  the  workingman  and  rob  his  family  of  pro- 
tection. If  I  am  at  work,  receiving  good  wages,  and  a  strike  occurs,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation,  being  a  member  of  the  union  I  am  compelled 
to  join  the  strike,  thereby  depriving  my  family  of  the  support  that  my  labor 
brings  them.  That  principle  of  unionism  is  wrong.  If  a  set  of  men  order 
me  out  on  a  strike  they  should  pay  me  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  time  actually 
lost  while  mingling  v»ith  the  self-constituted  dictators.  If  a  union  cannot 
support  its  members  in  the  manner  suggested,  then  it  affords  no  protection 
to  me.  The  persons  who  cry  loudest  against  railroads  pooling,  are  those 
who  belong  to  trades  unions  and  other  labor  organizations.  This  appears 
rather  inconsistent.  The  railroads  pool  to  keep  up  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger tariff  and  the  working  men  join  trades  unions  to  control  the  price  of 
labor.  The  working  man  is  largely  to  blame  if  he  does  not  succeed.  I 
often  hear  men  complaining  of  their  hard  lot  and  how  terribly  oppressed 
they  are.  A  very  large  number  of  these  do  nothing  but  work  up  strife 
among  their  fellow. workmen;  a  still  greater  number  rush  for  a  saloon  when 
they  get  a  nickle,  and  wonder  why  they  don't  get  along  better;  and  others 
go  through  the  country  (for  $25  or  $50  a  night)  telling  the  dear  laborers  how 
they  are  wronged.  The  latter  are  the  chaps  who  work  in  the  sewers  with 
kid  gloves  and  dig  coal  in  a  broadcloth  coat.'  There  is  a  growing  demand  in 
my  trade  for  good  workmen,  and  the  sober,  reliable  man  has  not  much 
trouble  in  securing  a  situation,  and  at  all  times  and  at  a  good  salary.  In 
my  opinion  the  only  things  necessary  are,  interest  yourself  in  your  employ- 
er's welfare,  steady  habits,  and  try  to  excel.  This  is  far  better  than  joining 
a  trade  union,  and  if  you  don't  succeed  then  it  will  be  from  no  fault  of 
your's.— Printer. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  all  tradesmen  belonging  to  a  union.— Cigar- 
maker. 

Organization  and  sobriety  are  the  only  subjects  of  interest  to  the  working- 
men  that  I  know  of.  Our  men  should  organize  into  unions,  that  they  may 
veceive  just  remuneration  for  their  work.— Cigar-maker. 

I  favor  a  law  incorporating  labor  unions.— Cigar-maker. 

Incorporate  our  unions,  so  that  we  can  have  equal  rights  with  capital  be* 
fore  the  courts.— Cigar-maker. 

Our  trade  is  at  present  in  better  condition  than  It  has  been  for  a  number 
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of  yean,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  by  our 
local  unions,  and  in  no  case  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.— Cigar-  maker. 

I  think  trades  unions  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  by  them  wages  could.be> 
regulated  and  a  better  apprentice  system  made.— Painter. 

The  unions  existing  among  cigar-makers  have  undoubtedly  operated  to- 
their  great  benefit  in  ail  respects.  They  are  regarded  by  members  as  a  sys- 
tem of  education.  They  are  brought  to  discuss  questions  that  would  not 
have  come  to  their  minds  were  it  not  for  these  organizations.— Cigar-maker. 

I  do  not  see  any  benefit  in  trades  unions  to  either  side.  If  a  pool  exists 
among  operators  these  trades  unions  complain,  but  at  once  form  the  same 
thing  themselves.  If  it  is  wrong  for  one,  is  it  not  equally  wrong  for  the 
other  side?— Carpenter. 

PROHIBITION— TEMPEBANCE. 

If  workingmen  would  keep  out  of  the  saloon  they  would  have  more 
money,  better  health,  and  be  more  respectable  than  they  are.— Shoemaker. 

Wages  are  good  enough.  Drive  the  whisky  and  beer  out  of  the  State,  and 
the  workingmen  will  have  plenty  of  change  to  spare.— Shoemaker. 

I  think  the  prohibitory  law  a  bad  one,  because  it  leads  to  violation  of  law. 
—Bookkeeper. 

The  mechanic  who  does  not  drink  and  chew  tobacco,  is  the  exception 
Prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor.— Tinner. 

I  think  the  workingman  would  be  most  benefited  if  we  had  no  saloons  or 
drinking-shops.— Saw-repairer. 

The  condition  of  wage-workers  and  their  families  would  be  improved  by 
the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drinks— Flatterer. 

A  strict  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  laws  would'  help  us.— Wagon- 
maker. 

Shut  up  or  close  out  three  fourths  of  the  drug  stores  in  Iowa,  and  it  would 
help  us  as  much  as  anything  I  know  of:  Away  with  whisky.— Wagon-maker. 

Wages  are  not  what  keep  the  mechanic  and  trades  people  poor.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  parties  themselves,  who  waste  their  time  and  what  they 
actually  earn,  in  drinking  beer  and  whisky.  Fay  day  comes,  and  the  next, 
day  one  half  will  be  off  work,  and  after  their  money  is  spent  they  will  re- 
tain broke.  And  these  are  the  men  who  are  always  complaining  of  hard 
times.— Plasterer. 

Prohibit  as  far  as  possible  the  sale  of  ail  spirits  as  a  beverage.— Plasterer. 

I  am  60  years  old.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  40  years.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacles are  whisky  and  beer.— Plasterer. 

I  believe  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  would  better  the- 
condition  of  many  workingmen.  Let  us  have  reading-rooms  instead  of  sa- 
loons, and  our  condition  in  every  respect  would  be  better;— Miner. 

I  dont  drink,  and  I  save  money.— Miner. 

Some  of  us  are  saving  money.  A  greater  portion  are  living  from  handjto* 
month,  due  almost  always  to  drinking  habits.— Miner.. 
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Some  men's  families,  like  themselves,  are  not  in  very  good  condition. 
Mine  are  all  right.  I  save  my  money,  instead  of  drinking  it  up,  and  that's 
the  reason.— Miner. 

Machinists  and  laborers  could  better  their  own  condition  if  they  would 
abstain  from  liquor.— Machinist 

The  reason  why  so  many  carpenters  are  poor,  is  because  they  spend  their 
money  in  saloons.    Prohibit  them.— Carpenter. 

Enforce  the  prohibition  law.  This  is  especially  needed  by  workingmen. — 
Carpenter. 

Three  months  I  lost  from  drink  last  year.  No  man  need  suffer  as  I  have, 
who  will  let  liquor  alone.  Not  only  have  I  suffered,  but  my  family  have; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  good  wife,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become 
of  me.  I  have  quit  now,  and  hope  never  to  touch  it  again.  I  wish  to  God 
there  was  none  of  it  in  the  world.— Carpenter. 

Any  workingman  in  Iowa,  who  will  practically  believe  in  the  prohibitory 
law,  can  get  along  well.— (Jarptnter. 

If  the  towns  will  keep  whisky  and  beer  from  the  workingmen,  they 
won't  have  to  furnish  them  so  much  coal  and  food.  I  was  not  a  prohibi- 
tionist, but  I  am  for  it  now,  or  anything  to  lead  men  to  save  their  money 
and  keep  their  women  from  washing  to  feed  them.— Blacksmith. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  State  of  Iowa  for  beer,  and  whisky, 
and  tobacco,  in  ten  years,  would  provide  every  homeless  family  with  a  com- 
fortable habitation  ail  their  lives.— Blacksmith. 

Abolish  all  liquors  so  men  won't  drink,  and  that  will  be  a  rich  blessing  to 
us  workingmen.— Blacksmith. 

The  prohibitory  law  is  a  ridiculous  one,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. — 
Blacksmith. 

Enforce  prohibition,  and  you  will  do  more  for  the  laborer  in  Iowa  than  to 
increase  his  wages  25  per  cent.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  a  moderate 
drinker.— Blacksmith. 

Our  workingmen  should  practice  temperance  and  help  enforce  the  prohib- 
itory law,  and  then  they  would  be  better  able  to  save  what  they  earn.  Their 
lot  is  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  largely  so  of  their  own  making.— Cigar-maker. 

Poisons  are  dealt  out  to  the  poor  man,  and  as  he  goes  down,  so  does  his 
family  and  his  home.  If  you  want  the  workingman  helped,  let  prohibition 
be  enforced.  There  are  by  far  to  many  gateways  in  the  present  law. — 
Painter. 

What  we  need  is  prohibition.  In  my  business,  workingmen  are  employed 
only  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  mechanics 
spend  the  remaining  four  months  in  idleness  and  the  saloon.- Plasterer. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  work  here  (Cedar  Rapids),  and  if  there  is  any 
suffering  among  workingmen,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  intemperance. — 
Carpenter. 

The  best  thing,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law 
and  stop  the  places  of  strong  drink  and  time-killing.  It  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  poor  man  possible.— Blacksmith. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  the  working  class,  in  my  opinion,  is  gambling  and 
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intoxicants,  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  these  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  population,  and  especially  to  the  mechanic. 
—Blacksmith. 

Wage-workers'  troubles  largely  arise  through  their  improvidence,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  beer  and  whisky.  A  wage-worker  with  a  family  can't 
afford  to  spend  his  wages  for  these  things,  and  the  best  way  to  help  him  is 
to  discontinue  their  manufacture  and  enforce  prohibition.— Shoemaker. 

Teach  men  to  turn  their  backs  on  saloons,  and  their  faces  toward  the  say- 
ings banks. — Shoe-maker. 

The  u  personal  liberty  "  people  are  doing  the  people  more  harm  than  any- 
thing I  know  of,  with  their  man-traps  known  as  salcons.  These  are  what 
keep  men  poor,  and  their  wives  and  children  poorly  clad  and  badly  fed  and 
housed.    Prohibition  is  what  we  want  and  need.— Laborer. 

Prohibit  liquor-making  and  drinking,  if  you  want  to  save  us.— Goal  miner. 

The  first  and  foremost  enemy  to  the  laboring  man  is  the  saloon,  where  the 
miners  especially  congregate,  spend  their  money,  deprive  their  families  of 
their  earnings,  and  demoralize  their  character.  Let  the  saloon  be  abolished 
if  you  want  to  help  the  workingman  and  his  family.— Miner. 

The  liquor  traffic  does  more  harm  to  the  workingman  than  anything  else. 
Do  away  with  the  saloons,  and  you  do  away  with  a  great  many  other  evils. 
They  shatter  human  life,  make  widows  and  orphans.  Talk  about  regulating 
them,  and  you  talk  about  regulating  a  curse.— Sato  repairer. 

In  my  opinion,  temperance  would  do  more  good  to  the  workingman  than 
anything  else.  Miners  drink  more  than  any  class  of  laborers,  and  to  them 
prohibition  would  be  the  greatest  boon.— Mner. 

These  facts  assume  vast  importance,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  costs  annually  in  the  United  States  more 
than  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  a  sum  that  exoeeds  the  com- 
bined annual  earnings  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  large  meeting  in  the  East  of  Knights  of  Labor,  Mr.  Powderly 
was  present.  The  question  of  making  an  assessment  on  each  member 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  and  organizing  new  Assem- 
blies, was  raised.  It  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  was  being 
strongly  opposed,  when  the  meeting  took  a  noon  recess.  Mr.  Pow- 
derly went  out  with  the  rest,  and  a  crowd  immediately  started  across 
the  street  for  the  nearest  saloon.  He  went,  too,  and  with  his  usual 
systematic  method,  kept  account  of  money  spent  there  for  liquor;  and 
when  the  meeting  reconvened,  showed  them,  much  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  they  had  spent  more  money  thus  recklessly,  than  would  be 
required  in  the  matter  under  discussion  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
work. 
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HOUB8  OF  LABOR— WAGES. 

I  consider  the  eight-hour  law  of  great  importance.  It  would  give  the 
wage-worker  more  time  for  self-cultivation  and  education,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  State 
at  large.— Boob-keeper. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  Iowa  similar  to  Missouri  and  Illinois,  to  secure 
a  workingman  his  wages  in  case  the  firm  he  works  for  fails.— Moulder. 

In  this  State  we  should  have  a  law  making  labor  a  preferred  creditor  to 
mortgagee.  We  have  been  crippled  this  spring  at  our  shop  from  the  lack  of 
just  such  a  law.— Moulder. 

I  would  make  the  time  longer  in  which  a  day  laborer  or  subcontractor  has 
a  right  to  file  a  lien  on  property  for  work,  and  give  all  workingmen  the  same 
rights  that  a  first  contractor  has.— Plasterer. 

We  ought  to  have  an  eight-hour  law.  This  would  give  us  more  time  to 
cultivate,  educate  and  improve  ourselves.— Mason. 

Weekly  payments  should  be  made,  instead  o*  monthly .—Miner. 

Wages  should  be  paid  weekly.  It  would  make  the  working  class  more  in- 
dependent, and  they  would  not  have  to  go  in  debt  between  pay-days. — 
Machinist. 

A  think  a  well-enforced  eight-hour  law  would  be  of  benefit  to  working- 
men.  It  would  give  men  time  to  read,  which  they  don't  have  now. — Car- 
penter. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  in  the  interest  of  the  farm  laborer,  by 
which  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  work  longer  than  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set.—Laborer. 

Think  if  we  could  work  eight  hours,  and  be  able  to  put  in  the  balance  of 
time  in  our  gardens  (if  we  have  any— I  have  one),  if  not  in  reading,  we  could 
all  live  better.  Eight  hours  would  give  more  work  to  more  men,  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  improve  mentally,  as  well  as  bodily.— Pointer. 

A  bill  should  be  passed  to  enforce  operators  to  pay  miners  every  two 
weeks,  at  least.— Miner. 

I  think  the  wages  of  wage- workers  in  Iowa,  are  fully  as  good  now  as  they 
have  been  at  any  time  for  thirty  yean.— Engineer. 

DOne  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  laboring  men  and  women  is  the  credit  sys- 
tem. For  example,  the  laborer  goes  in  debt  to  the  merchant;  he  pays  for  the 
accommodation  in  various  ways.  First,  credit  involves  loss;  those  who  pay 
make  that  loss  good.  Second,  book-keeping  costs,  and  those  who  pay  make 
that  good.  Third,  goods  can  be  sold  cheaper  for  cash  than  credit.  If  the 
mechanics  could  get  cash  for  their  productions,  'they  could  pay  cash  for 
their  goods  and  material.  The  system  of  monthly  payment  is  wrong.  Cor- 
porations and  companies  who  pay  monthly,  give  orders  to  stores  (if  they 
don't  have  one  themselves);  they  levy  ten  per  cent  tax  on  the  merchant  for 
favoring  him  with  their  orders.  The  laborer  pays  this  ten  per  cent.  If  the 
employer  was  compelled  to  pay  cash  every  week,  the  laboring  class  could  live 
cheaper  and  save  more  money.— Blacksmith. 

No  matter  how  small  the  wages  are,  a  wage-worker  ought  to  make  it  a 
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point  to  save  something.    As  the  thrifty  German  puts  it:    "  If  I  make  fifty 
cents,  I  spend  him  not  all. '  '—Blacksmith. 

I  think  employes  should  in  all  cases  be  allowed  a  month's  pay,  or  a  hear- 
ing or  thirty  days'  notice,  and  require  them  to  give  thirty  days9  notice. 
There  should  be  some  rule  whereby  men  could  not  be  thrown  out  of  work 
on  the  freak  of  a  superintendent  without  a  hearing;  and  I  presume  thirty 
days'  notice  required  would  be  equivalent  in  some  cases.— Agent. 

Two  pay  days  in  each  month  would  give  the  coal  miners  an  opportunity  \ 

to  buy  their  goods  for  cash  and  help  to  keep  them  out  of  debt,  while  long 
pay  days  tend  to  keep  them  constantly  in  debt.— Miner. 

MINING,  8CRKKN8,  COMPANY  STORES,  ETC. 

In  my  opinion  the  truck  system  and  the  credit  system  are  detrimental  to 
workingmen.  Under  the  former  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  goods  at  a  high 
price,  and  the  more  a  man  will  buy  the  better  his  chances  in  the  mine  will 
be,  thus  putting  a  premium  on  extravagance.  The  merchants  often  incur 
losses  under  the  credit  system,  and  doubtless  as  far  as  they  can,  make  them 
good  from  other  cmstomers.  Men  ought  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  close  of 
each  week.— M iner. 

Miners  coal  should  be  weighed  as  loaded  in  mine— Miner. 

The  screens  take  a  good  part  of  our  work  for  nothing,  when  they  fill  a  car 
oat  of  every  five  cars  of  coarse  coal.— Miner. 

The  wholesale  shipping  of  negroes  into  mines  is  ruining  our  work— JAW. 

The  operators  have  all  the  nut  coal  free.  We  dig  twelve  bushels  of  coal 
and  only  get  credit  for  ten. — Miner. 

We  want  a  screen  law  or  no  screen,  but  our  products  weighed  in  convey- 
ance the  miner  loads  it  before  going  over  screen.— Miner. 

The  operators  shipping  colored  people  from  Virginia  under  contract  and 
then  giving  them  the  best  of  the  work  I  think  an  outrage.  We  cannot  say 
so  here  or  else  we  will  be  discharged.— Miner. 

The  miner  is  not  protected  by  law  as  he  should  be.  The  coal  he  mines  is 
nin  over  a  screen  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and  the  bars 
in  inch  and  a  half  a  part,  and  he  gets  paid  only  for  the  coal  that  goes  over 
^at  screen;  the  coal  that  goes  through  it,  is  a  total  loss  to  him,  as  he  gets 
nothing  for  it.  My  remedy  for  it,  is  a  screen  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
»d  bars  an  inch  apart;  that  would  clean  the  coal  sufficiently.  These  long 
screens  are  simply  a  robbery.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  make  them  uni- 
tem.— Miner. 

Company  stores  prices  are  higher  than  elsewhere.  If  a  man  commences 
to  work  the  first  of  the  month  he  don't  get  pay  for  fifty  days.  They  keep 
twenty  days  labor  back,  so  this  allows  company  stores  to  get  customers.  If 
a  man  dont  trade  with  them;  they  find  they  don't  need  him.— Miner. 

A  white  man  don't  dare  ask  for  raise  of  wages  when  colored  people  can 
be  hired.    If  he  does,  he  is  threatened  with  the  negro.    They  import  them    • 
by  the  hundreds  from  Virginia.    We  don't  say  this  with  any  disrespect  to 
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the  negro;  if  they  would  come  here  with  their  own  energies  it  wouldn't  be 
so  bad,  but  we  protest  against  having  them  imported  here  to  impoverish  us 
poor  workingmen  — Miner. 

Negroes  come  here  by  train  loads  under  contract  and  work  for  low  wages, 
which  compels  us  to  do  the  same,  I  have  no  objection  to  their  coming  vol- 
untarily, but  I  do  object  to  their  being  shipped  here  to  work  at  low  wages. 
—Miner. 

A  bill  should  be  introduced  and  passed  to  make  operators  pay  miners  for 
all  merchantable  coal.— Miner. 

A  bill  should  be  passed  to  have  a  check- weighman  on  every  tipple  in  the 
State.    Attach  a  penalty  too.— Hwwr. 

I  do  complain  of  the  system  under  which  we  are  working.  We  have  at 
these  mines  screens  twelve  feet  long  and  one  and  a  quarter  inch  between 
the  bars.  We  get  pay  for  lump  coal  only.  Our  coal  is  weighed  on  flats. 
For  every  seven  cars  of  lump  coal  there  is  one  car  of  nut  coal,  and  the 
miner  don't  receive  one  cent  for  it,  therefor  the  miner  is  robbed  at  the  rate 
of  one-seventh  of  his  earnings.  The  miner  loads  eight  ears  here  and  only 
gets  paid  for  seven.  Oh  how  needful  is  legislation  on  ;this  ^subject.  You 
know  in  almost  every  market  nut  coal  brings  very  nearly  as  much  as  lump 
coal  at  retail;  then  why  is  it  that  the  miner  don't  receive  some  pay  for  that 
coal  which  he  has  produced?  It  is  a  shame!  You  will  find  it  this  way  all 
over  the  State.— Miner. 

We-  want  a  better  screen  system— one  established  by  law— so  that  the 
miner  can  get  pay  for  the  work  he  does.— Miner. 

I  have  never  seen  any  good  come  from  company  stores.  The  goods  are 
generally  inferior,  and  the  prices  higher  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  if  the 
workmen  don't  buy  from  them  they  are  discharged.  Men  ought  to  get  their 
money  paid  to  them  after  it  is  earned,  and  let  them  trade  at  the  company 
store  or  at  any  other  store  if  they  want  to.  It  is  only  the  selfish  companies 
that  continue  these  stores.  In  some  places  the  men  are  paid  in  checks 
instead  of  money,  for  fear  they  will  go  somewhere  else  to  trade.— Miner. 

Blanks  should  be  furnished  to  each  miner  monthly,  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  hours  in  mines. 

2.  Number  of  bushels  of  coal  per  day,  per  week,  per  month. 

3.  Cost  for  tools  and  other  expenses. 

There  should  be  one  dollar  fine  by  law  if  these  blanks  are  not  filled  out  on 
the  10th  of  the  month— Miner. 

Our  present  ventilation  law  needs  amendments  at  different  points  to 
render  it  effective.  We  need  a  law  either  to  restrict  the  size  of  screens  to  a 
certain  limit  or  to  compel  the  operators  to  pay  for  all  coal  mined  previous 
to  its  being  screened.— Miner. 

The  question  of  weighing  the  coal  is  a  serious  one  for  the  miner.  You 
are  aware  that  the  coal  is  weighed  after  it  is  screened.  These  screenings  or 
nut  coal,  the  miner  gets  nothing  for,  while  it  is  admitted  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  lump  coal.  The  miner  thinks  he  ought  to  be 
paid  for  this  nut  coal.  He  digs  it,  he  pays  for  the  powder  to  blast  it,  loads  it 
in  his  room  and  yet  gets  no  remuneration  for  it.    If  the  legislature  could 
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be  brought  as  a  body  to  see  the  disadvantages  the  miner  is  laboring  u  nder 
they  would  admit  their  is  good  cause  for  complaint,  and  I  am  sure  would 
enact  laws  to  improve  their  condition.— Miner. 

To  improve  the  condition  of  the  miner  abolish  the  screens,  give  them  the 
coal  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  whereas  at  present,  when  they  mine  a  ton 
of  coal  they  get  14  or  15  cwt.  for  it,  the  operator  taking  the  balance  for  toll 
on  his  labor.  What  wonder  the  miner  is  crying  out  for  just  laws  against  the 
grip  of  those  human  leeches,  that  are  fastening  deeper  and  deeper  every 
year  into  the  producing  element.  Such  a  bill  as  the  Missouri  screen  bill  in 
my  estimation,  would  result  beneficially  to  the  Iowa  miner,  and  I  hope  you 
will  give  it  your  hearty  support.— Miner. 

The  following  letter  is  so  complete  in  illustration,  it  is  given  in 

fall: 

What  Cheer,  Iowa,  April,  1885. 
E.  R.  Hutchins,  Esq., 

Commissioner,  Des  Moines: 

Deab  Sib— Seeing  your  letter  in  the  Angus  paper  stating  you  desire  to 
gain  knowledge  of  the  State  coal  miners,  and  you  also  state  you  have  sent 
out  blanks  for  this  purpose,  but  did  not  receive  as  many  replies  as  you 
wished.  The  reason  I  will  give  you  for  this  is  ignorance,  for  the  blanks  you 
sent  to  me  I  found  out  that  in  distribution  that  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them,  only  to  look  at  and  take  them  home  and  light  their  pipes. 
This  teaches  me  that  we  need  a  careful  education  law,  so  that  capital  will 
have  to  help  to  raise  the  children  in  the  school,  instead  of  in  the  coal  mines 
to  make  them  slaves  and  vagabonds. 

In  regard  to  screen  law,  I  have  had  enough  of  that.  What  we  want  is  a 
law  to  weigh  coal  as  the  miner  loads  it,  80  pounds  for  a  bushel  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  mines,  then  coal  companies  can  use  any  size  screen  they  want. 

I  hear  you  are  opposed  to  company  stores?  So  are  we.  Company  stores 
are  like  Frank  James  was  to  the  banks.  When  he  went  thiough  a  bank  he 
did  not  leave  any  money  that  he  saw  for  the  stockholders  or  depositors.  So 
it  dont  make  any  difference  how  much  money  a  miner  makes  where  there  is 
a  company  store.  He  must  take  it  in  whet-stones  or  sticks,  or  there  is  no 
work  for  him. 

What  we  want  in  place,  is  one  week's  pay  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  Then  we  want  a  law  to  make  a  fine  of  five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  company  that  employs  a  man  under  ground  over  eight  hours. 

Then  we  want  the  law  amended  in  regard  to  the  mine  inspector,  that  he 
shall  notify  by  mail  one  week  before  he  shall  visit  the  mines,  so  the  miners 
can  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  him  from  among  them.  Then  after  he  has 
heard  this  committee,  and  if  he  finds,  after  he  has  visited  the  places  in  the 
mining  county,  has  notified,  and  if  he  finds  as  stated,  shall  have  company  to 
comply  with  the  law  or  shut  down  the  mines. 

Will  now  give  you  a  statement  of  mining  coal  for  the  Star  Goal  Company, 
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Number  bushels  of  coal  mined  by  me  from  Oct.  1, 1884,  to  March  31, 1886, 
8,2071. 

CREDIT. 

Cash  received .,....$  263.28 

For  labor  in  mines 3. 00 

Total $286.28 

DEBIT. 

Six  months7  board $  90.00 

Taxes 18.00 

Seven  kegs  powder  to  mine  coal 15.75 

Tools  wearing  out  in  coal 5.00 

Benevolent  purposes 15.76 

Repairing  tools 2.00 

Clothing 15  00 

Sundries 19.79 

181.29 
Balance &1.99 


$266.28 

Being  a  single  man,  the  company  says  that  I  can't  have  work.  How 
much  money  will  I  have  by  the  time  I  get  work  at  my  occupation  at  the 
present  outlook?— Miner. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  passed  regulating  coal  screens,  as  some  of  the 
companies  surely  get  the  lion's  share.  I  have  worked  at  carpentering  for 
coal  companies  and  found  their  hands  paid  more  at  the  company  store  than 
I  paid  in  Monroe.  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  trade  with  them,  but  their 
miners  have  to  trade  with  them  or  leave.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  legislation  on  the  mode  of  paying  laborers  out  of  company  stores. 
Also  on  coal  screens;  have  them  ascertain  angle  and  a  certain  width  be- 
tween bars,  say  one  inch  for  diamond,  and  one  and  one-fourth  tor  found, 
more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be— Carpenter. 

The  screen  should  be  abolished  or  otherwise  weigh  the  coal  before  it  is 
dumped.  A  law  similar  to  that  passed  in  Missouri  lately,  would  be  very 
beneficial.— Miner. 

I  was  induced  four  years  ago  to  come  to  Angus.  Then  I  could  make  fair 
wages  to  support  my  family.    Then  in  about  a  year  things  took  a  change— a 

new  manager  came— Mr. to  the  mine  in  which  I  was  working.    He 

made  great  alterations  in  the  screens  and  underground  working,  which  re- 
sulted in  robbing  us  of  about  one-half  of  our  earnings,  and  every  man  that 
would  not  agree  with  said  manager  was  told  to  take  his  tools  out.  I  had  to 
buy  a  lot  when  I  came  here  for  $100  and  build  a  house  for  $400.  Just  as  I 
was  comparatively  comfortably  fixed,  another  trouble  arose.  Because  I  and 
other  miners  spoke  our  minds  freely  toward  adjusting  our  grievances,  we 
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cast  out  on  the  prairie.    If  we  could  get  pay  for  all  coal  mined,  have  a 
uniform  screen,  or  better— no  screen  at  all— we  could  avoid  these  troubles.— 


Two  years  ago  this  summer,  Mr. ,  manager  of  this  mine  at  Angus, 

made  groat  alterations  in  the  screens  by  making  them  longer  and  wider,  and 
fixing  a  breaker  for  our  coal  to  drop  on,  and  smash  it  up  before  it  was 
screened,  which  resulted  in  making  about  27}  per  cent  reduction  on  every 
ton  of  coal  mined.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  124  per  cent  reduction  in 
price  for  mining,  making  a  total  of  40  per  cent  reduction  these  last  two 
years.  These  pre  facts  which  can  be  proved  by  every  miner  in  Angus.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  done  about  this  screen  question,  so  we  could 
get  our  coal  weighed  before  it  is  screened,  and,  give  us  just  rights  for  our 
labor. — Jtftner. 

Of  the  evils  which  are  detrimental  to  my  trade,  the  following  are  the 
greatest.  (These  are  classed  together  as  the  miner  has  arranged  them  with 
such  system  that  to  separate  them  some  of  their  force  would  be  lost:) 

1st.  The  rule  by  which  the  co-operations  have  established  long  pay- 
ments. It  is  everywhere  held  that  wages  are  due  whenever  the  work  is  per- 
formed, and  it  is  not  very  long  since  it  was  considered  that  the  payment  of 
the  miner  was  due  for  every  bushel  as  soon  as  dug.  The  present  system  is 
very  unjust — is  an  imposition  of  the  worst  kind.  Working  people  succeed 
best  where  the  wages  are  paid  weekly,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
never  have  occasion  to  incur  large  liabilities  and  ^hus  they  remain  more 
independent. 

2d.  The  rule  by  which  the  employers  usurp  the  right  to  take  as  many 
men  in  their  employ  as  they  please,  and  give  them  as  much  work  as  they 
please. 

In  this  manner  it  has  come  to  the  deplorable  fact  that  while  we  may  be 
able  to  control  the  price  of  mining  per  ton  or  bushel  by  unions  or  organiza- 
tion, we  are  powerless  in  regard  to  earnings  per  month.    By  increasing  the 
working  force  and  diminishing  the  out-put,  the  operators  can  at  all  times 
starve  the  miners  as  much  as  suits  their  purposes.    It  is  here  where  legisla- 
tion is  needed.    Labor  has  a  moral  right  to  employment.    This  expression 
is  not  a  communistic  one.    Even  Prince  Bismatck,  in  a  recent  debate  on 
the  subject  of  labor  in  the  German  parliament,  maintained  it.    He  said, 
"Labor  has  not  only  a  right  to  employment,  but  to  profitable  employment, 
and  U  is  the  duty  of  good  government  to  see  that  it  is  furnished."    Any  other 
employe  is  by  law  responsible  for  the  time  of  his  employes.    Why  should  a 
mining  corporation  be  excepted? 
3d.    The  screen  question. 

Previous  to  its  institution  the  miner  had  to  make  an  excavation  of  12x12 
xl3  inches  for  a  bushel  of  coal,  To  my  actual  knowledge  (and  by  measure- 
ment I  do  know,)  it  takes  on  the  average  12x12x23  inches  now  to  make  a 
bushel.    Is  it  anything  but  unjust  if  we  are  paid  for  only  half  the  work  we 


Some  of  the  so-called  nut  coal  is  sold  as  such  at  reduced  prices,  but  most 
of  it  is  sold  as  lump  coal.    The  operators  put  the  smaller  coal  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  cars,  and  dump  the  coarser  kind  on  top.  Here  is  fraud  somewhere. 
If  it  is  all  lump  coal,  why  does  not  the  miner  get  his  pay  for  it?  If  it  is 
worthless,  why  should  the  public  be  made  to  pay  for  it? 

All  coal  which  passes  over  a  screen  of  one  inch  mesh  is  merchantable  coal, 
and  diamond  bars  of  one-half  inch  distance  will  let  larger  pieces  through 
than  one  inch  mesh.  If  the  screens  cannot  be  abolished  altogether,  they 
should  not  be  larger  than  indicated. 

4th.    The  company  stores. 

"Pluck  me"  is. the  correct  name.  Prices  art*  in  all  instances  higher,  and 
the  goods,  especially  in  the  dry-goods  line,  of  poorest  quality.  It  is  a  com- 
mon excuse  of  the  companies,  that  it  makes  too  much  work  for  them  to  find 
the  sum  due  the  worker,  to  pay  cash  in  the  interval  between  pay  days,  but  in 
the  stores  they  have  time  always  to  look  over  a  man's  account  for  five  cent's 
worth  of  goods. 

5th.    The  inefficiency  of  the  present  law  in  regard  to  ventilation. 

To  preserve  the  health  of  the  miner  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  force  a 
certain  amount  of  air  into  the  face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  and 
justice  demands  that  the  failure  to  do  so  be  made  a  criminal  act.  It  is  no 
less  murder  to  choke  a  man  slowly  with  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid  gases, 
and  air  devoid  of  oxygen,  than  it  is  to  cut  his  throat. 

6th.  The  present  way  in  which  coal  is  weighed.  In  very  rare  instances, 
the  miner  receives  pay  even  for  what  coal  is  really  run  over  the  screen.  If 
it  is  a  forgery  when  the  cashier  of  a  bank  enters  a  smaller  sum  of  money  on 
his  books  than  he  receives,  is  it  not  also  one,  if  the  weighmaster  gives  the 
miner  credit  for  less  coal  than  the  scales  indicate?  If  any  tradesman  can  be 
prosecuted  for  fraud  if  he  uses  weights  and  measures  which  are  not  stand- 
ard, why  can  coal  operators  use  such  without  being  prosecuted  for  fraud? 

The  State  Inspector  of  Mines  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
outfit  for  the  control  of  the  correctness  of  the  scales,  and  have  the  power  to 
inspect  the  books  of  the  companies  for  the  purpose  •/  ascertaining  whether  the 
operators  have  paid  for  as  much  coal  as  they  have  sold,  and  if  not,  cause  the 
the  difference  to  be  paid. 

As  to  the  best  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  miners 
they  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer: 

(a)  Payment  of  wages  every  two  weeks  in  cash,  with  about  three  days 
back  pay. 

(6)  To  do  do  away  with  scales  altogether.  Every  miner  should  have  cars 
of  a  uniform  size,  the  capacity  of  which  to  be  established  by  the  mine 
inspector.  The  miner,  if  paid  by  the  run  of  the  mine  and  the  bulk  of  his 
outfit,  would  have  justice,  and  the  operators  could  make  as  many  grades  of 
coal  as  they  liked. 

(e)  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  price  per  day's  work,  which  the 
operator  should  have  to  pay  to  the  men  in  their  employ  for  each  day  they 
are  at  their  disposition. 

(a)  The  abolition  of  child  labor.  I  know  by  statistical  compilations  that 
the  average  working  capacity  of  the  miner,  by  eight  hour  shifts  in  common 
work  and  six  hours  per  day,  under  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  poor  air. 
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water,  extra  exertion,  etc.,  is  not  more  than  about  twelve  years.  Therefore, 
no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  work  under  ground  before  he  is  sixteen  years 
old. 

Finally,  as  the  natural  resources  of  a  State  are  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  great  number  of  her  citizens,  it  ought  to  be  unlawful  for 
those  who  diminish  those  resources  to  import  labor  from  anywhere,  when 
not  all  the  labor  at  the  place  of  their  respective  industry  is  employed. — 


1st.    All  coal  to  be  weighed  before  being  dumped. 

2d.     Weekly  pay  instead  of  monthly.    To  be  made  in  money  and  in  full. 

3d.    Disputes  to  be  settled  by  impartial  arbitrators. 

4th.  The  prohibition  of  convict  and  pauper  labor  being  brought  to  this 
country  to  supply  the  place  of  our  own  laborers  when  disputes  arise. 

5th.    A  more  close  inspection  of  all  coal  mines. 

6th.    The  shortening  of  labor  hours  from  10  to  8  hours  per  day. 

7th.    All  breaks  between  rooms  to  be  made  every  40  feet  instead  of  60. 

8th.  The  adjusting  of  all  scales  used  for  weighing  coal,  at  least  once  in 
three  months,  by  an  inspector  under  State  appointment.— Miner, 

The  following  is  from  the  check  weighman's  book  of  the  Standard  Coal 
Company,  Angus,  for  September,  1883: 

No.  men  who  worked  23  days 17 

No.  men  who  worked  22  days... 25* 

No.  men  who  worked  21  days 4 

No.  men  who  worked  20  days 2 

No.  men  who  worked  19  days. 8 

No.  men  who  worked  18  days 3 

No.  men  who  worked  17  days 3 

No.  men  who  worked  16  days 7 

No.  men  who  worked  15  days < 4 

No.  men  who  worked  14  days v 7i 

No.  men  who  worked  13  days 5 

No.  men  who  worked  12  days 3 

No.  men  who  worked  11  days 4 

No.  men  who  worked  10  days 2 

No.  men  who  worked    9  days 1 

No.  men  who  worked    8  days 6i 

No.  men  who  worked   7  days 4 

No.  men  who  worked   6  days 5 

No.  men  who  worked    5  days 18 

No.  men  who  worked   4  days Hi 

No.  men  who  worked   3  days 4 

No.  men  who  worked   2  days 3 

Total  number  of  men 142 

Total  number  of  days 275 

which  gives  less  than  an  average  of  two  days  to  each  man. 
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During  this  month  probably  twenty  men  were  at  entry  work.  At  this 
work  steadily,  a  man  would  drive  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  yards  in  a  month 
at  $2.12}  per  yard. 

This  book  shows  that  during  this  month  sixty-two  flat  cars  were  loaded 
with  nut  coal  and  shipped  from  this  mine,  and  309.850  pounds  of  the  same 
grade  of  coal  was  sold  to  local  consumers.  The  latter  was  sold  to  miners  at 
$1.40  per  ton,  and  to  outside  parties  at  $2.50.  On  492  flats  of  lump  coal 
shipped,  the  company  claimed  200  pounds  shrinkage  on  each  flat. 

The  above  was  copied  fox  me  by  the  possessor  of  the  book  and  submitted 
herein  just  as  given,  at  his  request. 

Note.— In  this  office  there  are  over  one  hundred  expressions  from  miners 
of  the  same  character  as  the  foregoing,  regarding  screens.  Want  of  space 
alone  prevented  their  appearing  here. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Do  let  us  have  some  training  schools,  where  one  can  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  elements  necessary  to  become  good  mechanics.  In  such 
schools  let  there  be  books,  so  that  working  men  can  get  a  chance  to  read, 
and  thus  make  progress.— Carpenter. 

Manual  training  schools  would  be  a  great  help  to  Iowa,  not  only  to  em- 
ployes, but  to  the  boys  of  Iowa— and  girl  3  too.— Carpenter. 

The  only  safe  and  good  method  for  producing  a  better  class  of  practical 
mechanics,  both  in  point  of  morals  and  workmanship,  lies  in  the  forming  of 
industrial  schools  in  connection  with  other  branches  of  learning,  and  in  that 
way  give  the  boy  a  fair  chance,  instead  of  working  him  against  odds— Tan- 
ner. 

A  school  where  carpenters  can  learn  the  trade,  open  for  young  and  old, 
I  think  would  be  advantageous  for  Iowa.— Carpenter. 

Let  us  have  a  manual  training  school.— Harness  maker. 

A  good  manual  training  school  would  do  Iowa  more  good  than  anything  I 
know  of .— Blacksmith. 

Can't  Iowa  be  liberal  enough  to  adopt  some  plan  by  law,  so  we  can  educate 
our  boys  (and  girls  too)  in  a  State  Industrial  School.— Blacksmith. 

Let  us  have  a  school  or  two,  in  which  manual  training  is  taught.  Don't 
let  so  many  other  States  be  far  ahead  of  Iowa.— Tinner. 

We  need  an  industrial  training  school,  to  protect  our  trades  and  save  our 
boys.— Carpenter. 

Can't  the  State  encourage  industrial  education.— Carpenter. 

Let  the  State  establish  industrial  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  if  they 
want  to  help  the  mechanic— Carpenter. 

Schools  where  working  men  or  their  children,  or  both,  could  go  and  re- 
ceive a  practical  and  industrial  education,  is  what  we  want  more  than  any- 
thing. I  know  of  no  one  greater  good  you  could  exert  than  your  influence 
toward  the  establishment,  under  a  State  law,  of  an  Industrial  School.— Car- 
penter. 

Notb— The  views  of  the  coal  operators  should  be  read  in  connection  with  those  of  the  mi- 
ners.  They  are  submitted  In  Part  XIII. 
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STKIKE8,  ARBITRATION,  CO-OPBRATION. 

Let  us  have  a  board  of  arbitrators;  then  no  more  strikes.— harness  maker. 
I  believe  that  arbitration  and  the  ballot  should  take  the  place  of  strikes. 
—Plasterer. 

My  opinion  is  that  employers  and  workmen  should  unite  and  settle  their 
disputes  and  grievances  by  arbitration.  No  arbitration  is  worth  anything 
without  enforcement.  My  idea  would  be  for  either  party  to  be  subject  to 
fine  or  imprisonment  if  they  did  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
after  they  have  agreed  to  do  so.  Let  the  General  Assembly  make  a  law  com- 
pelling this  arbitration  way  of  settlement.  Strikes  are  a  curse  to  both  par- 
ties; let  something  be  done  to  stop  them.— Miner. 

We  mast  have  arbitration  to  settle  strikes— Miner. 

If  some  plan  could  be  devised  for  operatives  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
profit*  it  would  be  well.— Machinist. 

Lotus  have  a  board  of  arbitration,  by  which  all  disputes  between  labor 
and  capital  shall  be  kindly  settled.  Let  this  be  done  by  the  force  of  law,  and 
then  it  will  be  successful.— Miner. 

Arbitration,  backed  by  the  law-making  power,  will  give  us  real  help. 
— Miner. 

Let  us  have  a  legal  arbitration  board,  and  we  shall  be  contented.— Miner. 

MISCBLULKBOUS. 

Can't  some  law  be  enacted  to  prevent  adulterations  in  paints  and  oils,  as 
well  as  food?— Pointer. 

I  am  doing  better  in  Iowa  than  I  did  in  Virginia  or  Ohio.  I  think  I  never 
was  as  comfortable  as  I  am  now,  or  earned  as  much  money.— Carpenter. 

The  laboring  classes  are  prospering  well  with  us.  Many  of  us  have  com- 
fortable little  homes,  and  all  paid  for.— Carpenter. 

Machinery  has  transferred  the  tool  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the 
town  shoe  shop,  with  its  half  dozen  "jours,"  is  a  thing  of  the  past.— Shoe- 
roofer. 

Six  of  our  painters  own  homes,  and  three  do  not.  The  latter  are  single 
men.-Patnter. 

I  would  say  that  steady  employment  (if  only  upon  small  wages)  is  the  first 
step  toward  progress  for  the  working  man.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
steady  employments  cut  off  all  extra  expenses  and  idle  mischief,  which  wage- 
laborers  are  more  apt  to  indulge  in  than  any  other  class,  when  they  are 
once  out  of  employment.— Harnee+maker. 

I  think  the  wage-workers  of  Iowa  the  best  clothed  and  best  fed  of  any 
country.  If  they  are  sober  and  industrious,  they  are  better  off  than  those 
of  any  country.— Blacksmith. 

In  this  part  of  the  State  (Adams  county)  all  workingmen  and  women  who 
*n  capable  and  willing,  have  work.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  person  with  a 
good  trade,  either  in  city  or  country,  should  want  for  work,  if  they  are  hon- 
est in  their  dealings  with  their  employers.    My  policy  is  honesty  with  em- 

29 
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ployer  and  employed,  patient  labor  for  the  necessities  of  my  family,  and 
total  abstinence  from  all  that  will  keep  me  poor  and  miserable.— Blacksmith. 

I  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  since  September,  1868.  1  came  here  without 
anything,  and  have  now  a  home  with  sixty-five  acres,  well  improved;  also  a 
wagon  and  smith  shop,  worth  probably  $2,-500.  My  land  is  worth  $50  an 
acre.    I  have  plenty  of  stock,  and  money,  and  owe  nobody  .—Blacksmith. 

A  good  many  of  us  laboring-men  here  own  our  houses,  and  are  bettering 
our  condition.    Our  children  generally  attend  school— Blacksmith. 

All  employers  should  be  held  responsible  to  their  employes  in  case  of  ac- 
cident—that is,  if  an  employe  should  be  disabled  from  following  his  usual 
occupation,  not  through  his  own  fault,  and  could  so  prove,  then  the  burden 
should  fall  on  the  employer.— Machinist. 

I  have  invariably  observed  that  with  steady  habits,  industry  and  economy, 
a  mechanic  gets  something  ahead  for  a  rainy  fay.— Machinist. 

Masons  as  a  rule,  in  this  part  of  the  State  (O'Brien  county),  earn  on  an 
average  $66.00  per  month  for  the  time  they  work,  which  is  about  eight 
months  in  the  year.  As  a  rule,  the  remaining  four  menths  he  is  idle.  All 
classes  of  laboring-men  and  mechanics  are  paid  good  wages  in  this  county, 
and  need  not  be  idle  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  Working- 
women  are  scarce— not  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  They  are  paid  $3.00 
a  week  and  board,  on  an  average.— Plasterer. 

I  have  a  little  home  paid  for,  raise  my  own  garden  truck,  make  our.  own 
butter,  and  raise  a  hog  or  two  for  meat  in  the  winter.  Am  very  happy. — 
Laborer. 

When  I  get  steady  work  I  can  make  money  fast,  but  there  are  just  about 
four  months  in  the  year  that  I  can't  get  work,  but  I  save  enough  in  the 
other  eight  to  keep  clear  of  debt.— Mason. 

A  German  stone-mason  writes:  If  a  man  wants  to  work  here  in  Iowa, 
and  not  live  too  high,  he  can  save  some  money.  I  have  been  in  Iowa  since 
1857.  Was  in  the  last  war,  Go.  G,  1st  Iowa  Inf.  I  have  twenty-two  lots,  a 
a  house  14x80,  one  a  half  story,  three  cows,  a  horse,  ten  hogs,  and  a  hun- 
dred chickens. 

If  we  get  hurt  doing  a  company's  work,  and  are  laid  up,  we  have  our  own 
doctors'  bills  to  pay,  and  everything  else,  which  oftentimes  takes  all  we  can 
save  during  the  year.  The  State  ought  to  pass  a  law  compelling  companies 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  men  while  injured,  and  let  their  time  go  on  till 
they  are  able  to  go  to  work.  I  mean,  of  course,  only  when  they  are  injured 
in  doing  the  company's  work.— Railroad  trackman. 

The  railroad  discriminations  in  traffic  should  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  Leg- 
islature.—Local  Editor. 

My  opinion  is,  that  economy  and  industry  will  lead  any  man  to  success. 
I  came  here  many  years  ago  a  poor  man.  Saving  a  little,  I  bought  a  lot, 
then  another,  and  built  a  little  home;  now  my  fruit  and  garden  would  keep 
me,  if  I  had  no  other  work.— Plasterer. 

The  law  should  compel  every  working  man  to  whom  a  blank  is  sent  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  fill  it  out— Miner. 

Laws,  such  as  iron-clad  mortgages,  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  strain- 
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ing  efforts  to  equalize  the  labor  of  the  country  with  the  low-paid  wagemen 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  the  evils  we  are  suffering  under,  and  upon 
which  new  legislation  should  be  had.— Carpenter. 

I  am  64  years  old.  Have  seven  children  at  home.  By  hard  work,  steady 
habits  and  economy  1  have  a  nice  home  and  a  little  farm,  and  still  work 
at  my  trade.— Carpenter. 

Since  July  13, 1874, 1  have  accumulated  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  a 
nice  home  and  place.  My  eldest  child  is  twelve  years  old  and  my  youngest 
seven,  and  I  have  lived  as  well  as  my  neighbors,  but  I  have  kept  clear  of 
unions,  but  worked  every  day  I  was  able,  if  I  could  obtain  work,  even  at 
one  dollar  a  day.  I  worked  for  this  all  one  season.  Am  perfectly  contented 
and  happy.— Carpenter. 

The  wageworkers  around  here  (Adair  county)  are  as  a  rule  in  a  fair  condi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  a  very  few.  They  have  homes  of  their  own. 
The  wages  paid  are  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  day.— Carpenter. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  protect  a  blacksmith  or  wagon-maker.  As  it 
is  now  we  get  cheated  too  often.  We  ought  to  be  in  as  good  shape  as  the 
carpenter  or  doctor.  If  a  man  comes  and  gets  me  to  put  ten  or  twenty  dol- 
lars worth  of  work  on  his  wagon,  and  he  takes  it  away,  unless  he  owns  so 
much  I  cannot  collect.  Now  this  isn't  right.  We  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
claim  the  wagon  or  have  it  sold.— Wagon-maker. 

In  my  opinion  a  proper  regard  for  Sunday  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  railway  men  as  far  as  health  and  morals  are  concerned.  As  matters 
stand  now  on  all  the  trunk  lines,  operators,  dispatchers  and  train  men 
work  every  day  in  the  year— dispatchers  eight  hours,  train  men  twelve  to 
eighteen,  and  operators  twelve  per  day.  The  work  on  trunk  lines  being 
of  such  a  responsible  nature  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  employer  and 
employed  if  it  could  be  arranged  so  all  men  in  the  operating  department 
could  have  at  least  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  recreation.— B.  B.  agent 
and  operator. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  trouble  with  our  working  men  and  women 
is  their  poor  idea  of  accumulating  anything.  There  are  a  great  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  But  I  am  speaking  of  our  young  men  and  women  as  a 
a  class;  it  is  "spend  as  you  go,"  and  a  good  many  of  them  a  little  faster, 
even  in  the  best  working  part  of  the  year,  so  that  when  winter  comes,  or 
sickness  or  misfortune,  then  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but  the 
charity  of  those  who  have  been  more  frugal  and  economical.— Broom-maker. 

Agents  of  this  Company  must  wear  a  full  suit  of  uniform  blue,  with  the 
accustomed  amount  of  red  tape  laid  down  in  the  Company's  rules.  Two 
suits  per  year  for  which  $50  is  charged,  or  $26  a  suit.  This  amount  is  de- 
ducted from  our  wages.  This  rule,  together  with  a  reduction  in  our  wages 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  has  been  productive  of  great  disadvantage 
among  our  agents,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  resign.  A  hospital  fee  of 
35  cents  on  salaries  of  $50  or  less  is  charged  per  month,  under  rules  so 
stringent  as  to  bar  all  but  unfortunate  train  or  brakemen  from  its  benefits, 
and  is  a  scheme  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  an  expense  on  the  employe  which 
justly  belongs  to  the  Company.— lelegraph  operator  for  B.  B. 
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My  complaint  is  the  long  hours  and  Sunday  work.  We  are  required  to  be 
on  duty  the  same  Sundays  as  week  days.— B.  B.  station  agent  and  operator. 

A  great  difficulty  to  my  trade  is  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  at  a 
point  where  there  is  no  railroad  competition.  (This  is  written  at  Cromwell.) 
The  freight  on  a  car-load  of  lumber  from  Burlington  here,  is  $88;  from  the 
same  point  to  Council  Bluffs— ninety-eight  miles  further—about  one  "half 
this  sum.  From  Chicago  to  Cromwell,  over  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.,  $65;  from 
Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  $22.50,  over  the  same  line.— Carpenter. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  except  that  I 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  what  property  I  own  and  also  on  what  encumbrance  I 
have  on  my  house,  while  the  capitalist  that  furnishes  the  money,  pays  only 
on  what  he  owns.— Carpenter. 

The  evils  existing  among  coal  miners  can  never  be  remedied  by  the  forces 
which  the  miners  are  using  at  present.  I  think  the  sooner  they  do  away 
with  caste  and  color  lines,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.— Miner. 

Let  some  law  be  enacted  by  which  child  labor  shall  be  prevented.  The  law 
now,  so  far  as  regards  mines,  is  a  failure;  children  of  all  ages  are  at  work.— 
Miner. 
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PART    XIII. 


VIEWS    OF   OPERATORS  REGARDING  COAL 

SCREENS. 


Of  course,  no  just  decision  in  the  matter  of  screens  oould  be  ar- 
rived at  from,  the  opinions  of  the  miners  alone,  or  of  the  operators 
alone.  Having  received  the  views  of  a  very  large  number  of  miners 
(some  of  which  have  been  presented),  I  selected  six  of  the  largest 

coal  mines  in  the  State,  located  apart,  and  to  the  superintendents  of 

these,  I  addressed  a  letter,  asking  for  their  views.    The  following  are 

the  replies: 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  July  10,  1886. 

E.  R.  Hutchins,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sib— Your  favor  of  8th  came  duly  to  hand,  in  which  you  ask  for  our 
views  on  "  the  screen  question."  You  do  not  state  in  what  particular  or  in 
what  form  "  the  screen  question  "  is  being  discussed;  but?  as  we  know  in  a 
general  way  that  the  question  of  screens  has  been  agitated  among  both 
miners  and  operators,  we  will  briefly  state  our  convictions,  based  upon  an 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  difficult  question  to  regulate  by  law.  Nearly  all 
the  mines  being  operated  in  Iowa  may  properly  be  called  surface  mines,  i.  e., 
the  coal  lays  within  from  60  to  100  feet  below  the  surface,  hence  the  dip  of 
the  coal  is  undulating  and  irregular.  The  lay  of  the  vein  in  mines  less  than 
200  to  300  feet  deep  in  most  cases  sympathizes  with  the  surface.  In  places 
where  it  (the  coal)  approaches  nearest  the  surface,  it  is  usually  much  softer 
than  where  heavily  covered.  These  mines  are  more  or  less  troubled  with 
surface  water,  and  where  the  coal  is  being  worked  with  the  dip,  must  of 
necessity  be  brought  out  wet  and  mushy.  Such  coal  will  not  clean  itself  in 
razming  over  a  screen  that  would  clean  coal  from  a  dry  mine.  Goal  must  go 
to  market  well  screened  and  clean,  to  secure  market  rates.  So  far  as  my 
awn  experience  and  practice  goes,  I  have  never  been  disposed  to  use  a  wider 
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screen  than  was  necessary  to  clean  the  product,  and  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  miners  on  that  question. 

There  are  unquestionably  always  a  percentage  of  men  among  any  consid- 
erable number  engaged  in  mining,  or  other  labor,  who  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  recognize  facts  as  they  exist  locally,  or  as  a  whole,  touching  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  market  in  which  they,  as  operatives,  are 
as  much  interested  as  the  operator.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  I  think,  as 
a  rule,  a  greater  percentage  of  reasonable  and  reasoning  men,  who  are  able 
to  take  in  the  situation  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  oper- 
ator and  operative  are  identical. 

In  my  opinion,  if  an  operator  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  main 
dealing  with  men  having  common  rights  and  identical  interests  with  their 
own,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  possessed  of  ability  to  see  and  dis- 
tinguish a  necessity  from  a  fraud,  a  question  like  that  of  the  screen  to  be 
operated  under  such  varied  conditions,  can  be  best  handled  and  arranged 
between  the  parties,  to  suit  local  trade.  I  believe,  however,  that  with  a 
diamond-shaped  screen  bar,  10  to  12  feet  long,  a  space  between  the  bars  of 
U  inches,  would  be  sufficient  in  any  case.  Operators  are  by  no  means  free 
from  blame  in  the  matter  of  screen  abuses,  especially  in  and  about  your  goodly 
city  of  Des  Moines.  That  miners  have  been  defrauded  there  of  their  rights, 
I  have  no  doubt.  In  no  other  part  of  the  State  are  such  "  cattle  guards  v 
used;  nor  would  they  be  tolerated,  either  by  the  miner  or  operator. 

The  close  proximity  of  these  mines  to  the  city,  where  there  is  a  large. de- 
mand for  what  they  call  nut  coal,  but  is  really  small  but  uniform  lump,  and 
the  very  best  quality  of  the  entire  product  of  the  mine,  excites  the  cupidity 
of  the  operator,  and  he  spreads  out  his  screen  wider  and  wider,  and  main- 
tains it  partly  by  offering  to  the  miner  one-half  cent  per  bushel  on  what 
little  lump  coal  is  left  after  running  over  the  ladder;  more  than  the  market 
would  admit  of  in  case  so  great  a  proportion  of  it  did  not  run  into  the  gra- 
tuitous heap  that  he  calls  nut  coal.  The  bad  influence  of  this  Des  Moines 
cupidity  has  been  felt  all  over  the  State,  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
if  the  nuisance  could  be  abated  about  Des  Moines,  the  screen  question  in 
Iowa  would  no  longer  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  operator  and  men  in 
a  public  way,  but  that  each  locality  would  settle  the  matter  to  suit  circum- 
stances, locally  considered. 

On  account  of  the  varied  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  this 
screen  question  by  a  law  to  operate  uniformly  under  all  conditions,  but  in 
order  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  State  from  the  evil  effects  of  a  "  cast  iron '' 
law,  which  would  of  necessity  shut  up  many  mines  in  the  State,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  miners  from  the  greed  of  operators  who  are  disposed  to  take  more 
than  is  necessary  to  clean  the  product  for  market,  and  also  to  remove  one  of 
the  many  causes  and  excuses  for  strikes  and  delays,  I  would  suggest  a  law 
to  cover  points  of  equity,  and  apply  as  follows:  Whenever  the  space  of 
screens  cannot  be  agreed  upon  at  any  particular  mine  it  be  settled  by  a 
committee  of  three,  of  whom  the  State  Mine  Inspector  shall  be  one,  the 
operator  interested  one,  and  the  remaining  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  miners 
at  any  such  mine.    The  Mine  Inspectors'  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  mine 
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adjudicated.  After  considering  the  law  and  rendering  a  decision  on  these 
grounds  the  verdict  to  be  binding  and  final  until  reconsidered  or  changed  by 
common  consent.  In  suggesting  legislation  upon  any  question  affecting  the 
industries  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  coal  mining,  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  such  legislation  is  often  suggested  and 
sometimes  dictated  by  partiesthaving  personal  ends  to  accomplish  or  petty 
spite  to  gratify,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  these  narrow 
views  be  sprung  upon  this  great  industry  to  bind  it  hand  and  foot  to  the 
benefit  of  Illinois  mines  through  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  in  low 
rates  for  long  hauls,  inter-State  business,  etc.,  etc. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  Platt, 
Presidmt  Ft.  Dodge  Coal  Co. 

What  Cheer,  Iowa,  July  13th,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  relating 
to  the  screen  question.    Reply  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  sickness. 

We  use  'a  wrought-iron  flang  (not  Diamond)  screen  bar,  ten  foot  long, 
one  inch  and  one-eighth  thick,  with  a  scant  one  and  a  quarter  inches  open- 
ing between  the  bars.  Five  years  experience  with  this  kind  of  a  screen  has 
shown  us  there  is  nothing  passes  through  that  our  company  realized  any- 
thing from.  To  explain,  what  we  realized  from  the  sales  of  nut  coal,  went 
to  pay  for  handling  and  taking  care  of  our  slack,  which  we  have  no  market 
for. 

The  screen  question  is  being  extensively  agitated  throughout  the  State, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  this  "  What  Cheer  "  district,  where  the  min- 
ers as  a  rule  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  present  method  of  screening 
and  weighing  coal,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  coal  well  screened  and 
dean  in  order  to  compete  with  Illinois  and  Ohio  coal.  A  few  miners 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  great  many  politicians  are  in  favor  of  the  "  Cas- 
sett" Screen  Bill,  the  miners  because  they  are  ignorant  of  what  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  be,  and  the  politicians  are  in  favor  of 
anything  to  catch  the  miners'  vote.  Do  you  realize  what  the  result  of  the 
passage  of  a  screen  bill  similar  to  the  Missouri  or  the  Cassett  Bill  would 
he?  We  are  paying  say  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for  mining,  and  if  such 
an  unjust  law  were  passed,  we  should  for  self  protection,  have  to  reduce  the 
price  paid  for  mining  one-half,  etc.  Why?  In  Ohio  and  Illinois,  whom  we 
come  in  direct  competition  with,  there  is  used  from  one  and  one-fourth  to 
two  and  one-half  inch  screen,  and  they  pay  for  mining  in  Ohio  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  ton;  in  Illinois  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton;  hence  you 
can  readily  see  that  with  the  passage  of  the  Cassett  or  any  other  bill,  you 
would  paralyze  one  of  the  greatest  industries  that  your  State  has,  for  instead 
of  helping  the  miners  you  would  be  doing  them  a  great  injustice,  and  in- 
stead of  encouraging  capital  to  invest  in  your  State,  you  would  drive  them 
elsewhere.  Such  a  law  would  shut  up  every  mine  of  any  consequence  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  for  with  the  extremely  low  rates  from  Illinois  and  the  east, 
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coal  would  be  brought  into  Iowa  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  a  much  less  price 

than  we  could  produce  it,  as  it  is  being  done  to  a  great  extent  now. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Vincent,  . 

Asst.  President  Granger  Coal  Co. 
E.  R.  Hutchins,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Des  Moines^  Iowa. 

Excelsior,  Iowa,  July  13, 1885. 
E.  H.  Hutchins,  Esq.,  Corner  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  the  8th,  I  would  say:  I  have  given  the 
screen  matter  very  litttle  attention  aside  from  our  own  mines.  The  market 
coal  is  sold  in,  and  the  purpose  it  is  put  to,  seems  to  decide  the  question  for 
us  as  to  how  it  shall  be  screened. 

Our  coal  goes  to  northern  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  is  nearly  all 
used  for  locomotive  consumption,  aud  is  brought  into  competition  with  Ill- 
inois and  other  Eastern  coal,  while  the  coal  from  the  southern  districts 
goes  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  consequently  is  brought  into  competition 
with  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  coals. 

I  do  not  know  the  requirements  of  that  market.  Besides,  the  coal  at  dif- 
ferent mines  differ  so  materially  that  a  uniform  screen  would  not  operate 
alike,  and  while  it  perhaps  might  benefit  one  section,  it  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  others,  and  make  their  property  worthless. 

Des  Moines,  perhaps,  meets  the  least  competition  from  foreign  coals  of 
any  in  the  State.  Angus,  Fort  Dodge  and  What  Cheer,  with  nearly  all  on 
the  Iowa  Central,  is  sold  in  the  northwestern  market,  and  at  best,  furnish 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  trade,  and  any  change  that  would  increase. the 
cost,  or  lessen  the  value,  would  cut  us  off  from  that  market,  and  cause  the 
entire  supply,  perhaps,  to  be  drawn  from  Eastern  mines.  In  regard  to  oth- 
ers, 1  do  not  know  how  they  would  be  affected. 

I  understand  the  object  of  legislation  on  the  matter  is  to  do  away  with 
strikes  and  disputes,  now  occasioned  by  the  different  screens  and  changing 
screens;  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  would  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It 
could  not  fix  a  price  to  be  paid  for  mining,  and  the  party  finding  himself 
aggrieved  would  reduce  the  price  per  ton  proportionally,  and  a  strike  would 
be  the  result  unquestionably.  My  views,  to  be  brief,  is  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  ton  the  coal  will  bring,  and  there  will  always  be  a  dispute 
as  to  how  it  shall  be  divided;  and  to  fix  the  screen  over  which  the  coal  shall 
pass,  or  whether  it  shall  pass  over  any,  only  transfers  the  dispute  from  the 
width  of  screen  to  the  price  to  be  paid.  This  question  was  discussed  in  the 
last  legislature,  and  no  conclusion  reached.  The  older  mining  States  have 
deliberated  on  this  same  question,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  found  any  way 
out  yet. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Wighthan, 
Supt.  Excelsior  Coal  Co. 
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Kibkvtlle,  Iowa,  July  12, 1886. 
To  £.  R.  Hutchiks,  Esq., 

Oomm&ssi&ner  Labor  Staticties,  Dea- Moines,  Iowa. 

Drab.  Sib:— In  response  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the  screen  ques- 
tion permit  me  to  submit  the  following: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  of  screens  has  been  magnified  into  an  im- 
portance that  it  is  in  no  wise  entitled  to. 

There  are  in  Iowa  quite  a  number  of  coal  mines  generally  of  small  area 
and  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory.  The  quality  of  the  coal  in 
some  of  them  is  very  fair,  and  in  others  very  poor,  while  the  average  quality 
is  much  inferior  to  the  coal  of  Illinois  and  other  States  to  the  east  of  us. 
All  of  our  coal,  except  possibly  some  very  thin  veins,  have  large  quantities 
of  sulphur,  bone,  slate  and  black-jack  intermingled  with  the  coal.  Further, 
nearly  all  of  otfr  coal  in  u  shooting,"  produces  large  quantities  of  dirt  and 
fine  coal  that  must  be  taken  out  before  the  coal  becomes  merchantable.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  the  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  is 
passed  over  screens  of  such  a  size,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  coal, 
as  will  remove  all  dirt  and  nne  coal,  then  after  throwing  out  by  hand  ail  sul- 
phur, slate,  bone  and  black-jack  that  passes  over  the  screens,  the  remainder, 
the  clean  coal,  is  weighed  and  paid  for  by  the  bushel  or  ton. 

Hardly  any  two  mines  use  the  same  size  screens,  as  the  conditions  vary,  t. 
«.,  the  character  of  the  coal  is  different.  The  price  of  mining  should  and 
generally  does  vary  with  the  size  of  screens,  thickness  of  vein,  "  shooting  " 
quality,  and  cleanness  of  coal.  The  conditions,  at  any  particular  mine,  as 
regards  size  of  screens,  character  of  coal,  etc.,  may  be  assumed  and  are 
practically  constant. 

Now  if  these  statements  and  premises  are  correct,  and  I  have  no  fears  of 
their  being  successfully  controverted,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  amount  that  should  be  paid  for  mining  a  bushel  or  ton  <?f  lump  coal 
under  the  conditions  at  any  particular  mine.  If  miners  are  not  receiving 
sufficient  pay  for  mining,  then  they  should  be  paid  more.  That  is  plain. 
But  the  price  is  not  the  complaint,  but  rather  that  certain  screenings  are 
sold  by  the  operator  and  no  allowance  made  for  mining  them. 

This  statement  is  not  only  misleading  but  utterly  fallacious  as  has  already 
been  shown.  While  separate  payment  is  not  made  for  mining  screenings, 
payment  is  included  and  fully  covered  in  the  price  paid  for  mining  lump 
coal  Is  it  possible  that  anyone  is  so  verdant  as  to  suppose  that  if  all 
lereenings  and  refuse  material  were  weighed  with  the  lump  coal,  and  the 
whole  paid  for  by  the  bushel  or  ton  that  the  price  of  mining  would  not  be 
correspondingly  reduced?  It  would  most  certainly  be  done,  for  no  new 
profit  would  accrue  to  the  mine  operator  and  therefore  he  could  afford  to 
pay  no  more  for  the  total  output  than  he  pays  now,  and  as  before  stated,  if 
he  does  not  pay  enough  now,  then  he  should  pay  more.  I  believe  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  is  scarcely  a  mine  in  the 
State  where  the  profits  from  mining  have  paid  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
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ment  during  the  past  two  years,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  weigh  all  screenings  and  pay  a  certain 
price  for  mining  them  according  to  their  value,  but  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  and  would  cause  considerable  additional  expense  and  labor, 
and  still  leave  the  price  of  mining  an  open  question  as  before,  bringing  no 
benefit  to  the  miner  and  putting  an  additional  expense  on  the  operator,  and 
if  all  is  paid  now  that  the  operator  can  afford  to  pay  for  mining,  then  in 
the  new  rates  that  would  be  paid  for  mining,  the  miner  would  be  the  loser 
to  the  extent  of  the  increased  expense.  But  one  proposition  is  to  weigh 
the  car  on  top  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  including  not  only  the 
screenings  but  all  sulphur,  stone,  slate,  bone  and  black-jack  that  might 
be  and  often  are  sent  out  with  the  coal. 

Now  can  there  be  any  honest  and  just  motive  in  the  proposition  to  pass 
such  a  law?  It  is  claimed  that  a  law  of  this  kind  would  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  strikes?  Would  reducing  the  price  of  mining  twenty-five  to  forty 
cents  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  lesser  value  of  the  material  weighed,  tend  to 
prevent  strikes? 

Would  the  daily  and  hourly  discharging  of  miners  for  sending  out  and 
asking  pay  for  worthless  stuff  for  coal  have  a  tendency  to  breed  good  feel- 
ing between  employer  and  employe,  and  prevent  strikes? 

Would  making  the  price  of  mining  at  one  mine,  where  they  are  compelled 
to  use  large  screens  in  order  to  make  their  coal  saleable,  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  less  than  they  are  able  to  pay  at  another  mine  where  the  coal  re- 
quires far  less  screening,  tend  to  keep  down  strikes?  They  would  not,. but 
on  the  contrary,  such  a  law  would  banish  stability  from  the  coal  mining 
industry  and  inaugurate  a  ceaseless  round  of  strikes. 

Every  miner  in  the  State  knows,  even  admitting  it  be  constitutional, 
which  I  seriously  question,  it  could  result  in  nothing  but  confusion,  disor- 
der and  strikes,  and  no  one  could  hope  to  benefit  by  it  except  on  the 
assumption  that  in  the  new  prices  fixed  for  mining,  the  operator  would  be 
unable  to  figure  what  he  could  afford  to  pay  per  ton  for  mining  the  mixture 
as  compared  with  a  ton  of  lump  coal.  The  dishonest  miner  might  gain  by 
the  change,  but  the  honest  miner  would  be  the  loser  as  the  new  prices 
would  be  based  on  the  average  ratio  of  the  lump  coal  to  the  whole  amount 
sent  out. 

We  have  a  class  of  politicians  among  us  whose  interest  in  the  subject  of 
coal  mining,  and  especially  in  the  miners  is  measured  by  the  value  of  some 
office  and  the  number  of  votes  they  can  possibly  secure  by  raising  a  false 
issue  and  appealing  to  the  miners  to  rid  themselves  of  the  imaginary  griev- 
ance. These  persons  denominate  as  robbery  the  using  of  screens.  Is  it 
robbery  for  the  operator  to  get  out  his  coal  so  that  it  will  sell,  thus  enabling 
him  to  successfully  work  his  mine;  for  without  screening  the  coal  as  it  is 
now  done,  there  would  be  no  market  for  it?  Is  it  robbery  for  the  mine 
operator  to  so  prepare  his  coal  that  it  will  sell,  thereby  giving  steady  and 
profitable  employment  to  labor?  Is  it  robbery  for  the  operators  to  pay 
prices  for  mining  lump  that  fully  pay  for  all  work  done  by  the  miner? 
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These  things  are  not  robbery,  but  simply  necessary  and  Just  methods  of 
conducting  the  business,  and  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  almost  univer- 
sal custom  of  weighing  lump  coal  only. 

No  honest  politician  would  advocate,  and  no  just  legislator  would  vote, 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  all  material  sent  out  to  be  weighed  on 
top,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  visit  any  of  the  principal  mines  of 
the  State  and  see  thrown  out  often  from  a  single  pit  car  from  100  to  1,500 
pounds  of  material  that  is  not  coal. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  screen  question  is  not  a  real  one,  but  simply  "a 
man  of  straw,"  and  that  the  real  question  is  what  it  is  worth  to  mine  a 
bushel  or  ton  of  coal  under  the  conditions  as  they  are  at  any  particular 
mine.  Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  Waterman. 

It  was  hoped  that  before  this  went  to  press,  replies  would  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  Garver  of  Des  Moines,  Mr.  Phillips  of  the 
White  Breast  Coal  Company,  and  Mr.  Foster  of  Angus,  to  whom  re- 
quests were  sent.  If  they  shall  be  received,  perhaps  there  may  be 
space  at  close  of  this  report  to  add  them. 

These  views  are  worthy  of  study.  While  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  some  measure  should  be  enacted  regarding  this  soreen 
question— either  something  like  uniformity  or  the  doing  away  with 
it  altogether — I  am  equally  convinced  that  such  plans  would  effect 
wages.  The  operator  must  have  clean,  merchantable  ooal;  the  miner 
thould  to  be  paid  for  ail  the  labor  he  performs. 
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PAET  XIV. 


SUGGESTIONS     OF    MANUFACTURERS,     STORE- 
KEEPERS, ETC. 


The  following  suggestions  (voluntary)  come  from  various  indus- 
tries, and  are  classified  as  to  subjects,  on  margin: 

BSEWEBi 

Prohibition.  My  business  is  nothing  since  the  prohibitory  law  came  into 
effect. 

i     BRICK  AND  TILE  FACTORIES. 

(Correctionville,  Woodbury  County.)  The  educational  privileges  are 
condition  of  equally  good  for  all.  Financially,  the  laboring  class  is  in  good 
people.  condition.    So  is  it  socially,  and  in  a  panitary  point. 

(Lemars,  Plymouth  County.)  The  majority  of  my  hands  have  been  in 
my  employ  for  fl  vefyears,  and  all  are  a  hard-working,  intelligent  and  respect- 
Bame.  able  class  of  men. 

(Guthrie  Center,  Guthrie  County.)  Some  of  my  hands  have  been  with 
me  for  ten  years.  Ninety  per  cent  of  my  men  become  interested  in  their 
Wages.  work,  and  can  be  fully  trusted.    I  think  the  secret  of  my  suc- 

cess with  hands  or  labor  is  from  the  fact  that  I  never  withhold  from  them 
the  facts  of  expense  and  profit  in  my  business.  I  allow  them  the  very  best 
Co-operation,  wages  Hcan  afford.  I  believe  capital  and  labor  are  best  served 
in  unity  of  interests. 

(McGregor,  ClaytonlCounty.)  The  real  value  of  labor  has  increased  since 
July  4, 1884.  Men  are  more|steady.  Instead  of  blue  Monday,  it  is  fresh 
Effects  of  Monday.  Men  that  never  had  a  full  suit  of  clothes  before,  have 
prohibition,     themlnow.    There  are  several  here. 

LeGrand,  Marshall  .County.)  Transportation  is  so  high  that  it  ruins  the 
Transporta'n.  business. 

(Eldon,  Wapello  County.)  The  condition  of  the  working-class  in  this 
place  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  the  average.  There  is  generally  steady 
Employment,  employment.  Many  of  our  laborers  of  the  different  industries 
associations,   are  making  homes  through  the  building  associations  here. 
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(Cherokee,  Cherokee  County.)  I  think  the  laboring  classes  are  in  a  good 
condition  to  get  along.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  were  never  bet- 
Fiohtbition.  ter.  Just  as  long  as  prohibition  is  in  force,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  ever  occurred  for  the  working-classes. 

(Nashua,  Chickasaw  County.)    Prohibition  is  having  a  good  effect  with 
same.  as.    Let  the  law  be  enforced. 

CANNING    COMPANY. 

(Keokuk,  Lee  County.)    In  1888,  we  packed  400,000  cans;  in  1884,  about 

4>«ning         600,000,  and  1,100  barrels  pickles. 
Industry. 

CIGAR  FACTOBY. 

(Des  Moines,  Folk  County.)  The  reason  I  have  had  no  strike  was,  first,  I 
strikes.  employed  no  union  men;  second,  I  used  my  men  well. 

Wages  paid  to  good  cigar-makers  are  high  enough  to  enable  each  and  ev- 
ery one  of  them  to  start  in  some  kind  of  business  for  himself,  with  the  sa- 
wages.  vings  of  a  year  or  two.    Ignorance,  tramping  and  shiftlessness, 

and,  before  all,  drinking,  prevents  this  often. 

COAL  OPERATOR. 

(Flagler,  Marion  County.)  We  think  there  should  be  some  law  to  regu- 
late the  width  of  screen  between  bars,  and  length  of  same,  as  this  is  the 
Goal  screen,  chief  cause  of  difference  between  operators  and  miners  at  pres- 
ent time.  We  think  a  wise  law,  regulating  the  matter,  would  settle  this 
difficulty  and  tend  to  produce  better  feeling  between  the  parties. 

CONTRACTOB. 

(Cedar  Rapids,  Linn  County.)  The  workingmen  of  our  city  are  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  as  of  late  years  they  have  had  plenty  of  woik  at  reasona- 
Goodition  of  bly  £°°^  wages,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  homes  of 
warfejBgmeiL  their  own,  and  many  are  accumulating  other  property.  The 
social  and  moral  condition  is  also  good. 

COOPERAGE,  BUTTER  TUBS,  ETC. 

I  would  say  that  one  great  injury  to  our  manufacturing  interests,  both  to 
employers  and  employes,  has  been  the  competition  brought  about  by  con- 
CooTict  labor,  yict  labor  from  the  State  prison  of  Illinois  and  other  States,  and 
we  protest  against  the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  compete  with  such 
labor.  It  is  such  injustice  as  this,  that  is  moving  the  masses  of  mechanics 
and  laboring  men.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  suitable  place  to  suggest 
fHat  some  movement  be  put  on  foot  to  remedy  this  evil.  Let  some  inquiries 
be  made  into  the  extent  of  injury  done  to  laboring-men  and  their  families, 
by  this  unjust  competition. 

The  cooper  business  is  being  killed  by  cooperage  from  Joliet  penitentiary 
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being  sold  by  their  agents  in  Iowa  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can  manufacture 
same.  it,  and  unless  it  can  be  stopped  we  will  have  to  give  up  the  bus- 

iness, as  will  all  others. 

CBBAHBBY. 

For  the  interest  of  all  concerned  in  the  dairy  business— producer,  manu- 
facturer and  his  helpers— in  order  to  see  this  branch  of  labor  continue  in  a 
Bogus  batter,  prosperous  condition,  we  hope  to  see  Iowa  step  into  the  front 
rank  with  the  strongest  of  anti-bogus  butter  laws. 

CRBAMEBY  GOOD8  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  creamery  supplies  manufactured  and  patented  by  me,  are  shipped  all 
Extent  of  over  tne  ^*  $•  I  have  also  shipped  goods  to  England  and  Ger- 
trade.  many. 

DRUGS. 

(Fort  Madison,  Lee  County.)  In  our  business  the  pay  of  competent 
competent  clerks  has  been  increased,  and  such  persons  have  been  scarce. 
clerks.  This  is  due  to  the  pharmacy  law,  which  requires  a  person  to 

pass  an  examination.  It  is  a  good  law,  and  we  hope  it  will  stimulate  the 
Pharmacy  young  men  of  our  State,  so  that  thoroughly  competent  persons 
law.  ^u  be  found. 

FLAX  AND  TOW  FACTORY. 

(Algona,  Kossuth  County,)  The  C,  M.  &  St.  F.  B.  B.  and  C,  &  N.  W.  B. 
B.  have  pooled  rates,  so  that  we  have  to  pay  about  $10  on  a  car  extra.  We 
B.  R.  freight  think  it  poor  policy  thus  to  combine  to  keep  prices  above  the 
r*t6S*  natural  land,  and  when  practical  we  think  the  Legislature 

should  take  action  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

FLOUR  AND  FEED  MILLS. 

We  find  the  most  trouble  with  men  who  have  jumped  into  the  business  of 
Unskilled       milling  without  serving  any  time  to  learn  the  business. 

labor. 

R.  b.  diacrim-    Bailroads  discriminate  in  transportation  in  favor  of  large  and 

ination.       wealthy  shippers. 

Laws  should  regulate  inter-state  commerce  so  that  the  rich  and  poor  man 
inter  state     mAY  have  a  more  equal  race  in  the  acquirement  of  profits. 

commerce. 

(Franklin,  Hampton  County.)  This  is  a  strong  temperance  community; 
never  tolerated  or  have  had  saloons;  consequently  the  social,  educational, 
Temperance,  financial  and  sanitary  conditions  of  our  working  people  are  of  a 
high  order. 

(West  Liberty,  Muscatine  County,)  The  educational  advantages  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  community  are  excellent,  and  they  avail  themselves 
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Education,      of  the  opportunities  the  independent  district  offers  them,  both 

white  and  colored. 

Condition  of      The  working  classes  are  thrifty,  and  live  within  their  mfeans 

wanting 

people.  in  comfortable  style.    The  sanitary  condition  is  remarkably 

good,  owing  to  good  regulations  of  Board  of  Health,  and  the  ready  acqui- 
aanitary.        escence  of  the  people  to  submit  to  their  wholesome  rules. 

(Plymouth,  Gerro  Gordo  County.)  I  believe  the  condition  of  the  working 
aroijtioii  of  class  in  this  vicinity  is  better  now  (1885)  than  in  1884.  1  know  of 
people.  none  out  of  work  that  desire  to  work  for  a  fair  price. 

(Winneshiek  County.)  The  educational  condition  of  the  working  people 
of  this  neighborhood  is  good.  Everybody,  as  far  as  my  information  goes, 
can  write,  read  and  reckon,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  person  yet  that  was 
Same.  unable  to  transact  his  business,  in  town  and  county,  on  account 

of  lacking  education. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  working  people  here  is  on  an  average  good. 
Want  among  them  is  rarely  met  with. 

Socially,  the  working  class  enjoy  life  in  a  far  better  way  than  most  of  the 
smaller  farmers  and  business  men;  and  as  regards  their  sanitary  condition, 
it  is  very  good,  which  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  sickness  is  very  rare 
among  them. 

(Missouri  Valley,  Harrison  County.)  The  laboring  class  of  our  city  num- 
ber about  nine  hundred,  and  they  seem  to  t^e  satisfied  with  their  present 
Sum-  wages.    Many  of  them  are  securing  themselves  cheap  and  com- 

fortable homes. 

(Boone,  Boone  County.)  Our  laborers  find  ready  employment.  Their 
children  enjoy  good  schooling,  but  too  frequent  change  of  school-books 
School  books,  make  it  very  hard  for  some  of  them,  that  have  many  children,  to 
obtain.   Health  generally  excellent. 

FOUNDRIES. 

(Dee  Moines,  Polk  County.)  Employ  no  drinking  men.  Fay  on  Monday 
Temperance,  to  prevent  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  dissipation.  The  high 
fry  &y.  rates  of  freight  on  raw  materials  and  in  the  distribution  of 
manufactured  goods  give  manufacturers  in  Eastern  States  such  an  advan- 
B.R.  freight,  tage  that  manufacturers  who  are  obliged  to  import  raw  mate- 
rials from  other  States  labor  under  a  crushing  disadvantage. 

FURNISHING  GOODS— WHOLESALE. 

(Burlington  Des  Moines  County.)  Our  men  have  been  with  us  many 
Wages.  years  and  when  we  make  money  they  get  a  bonus,  otherwise 
only  lowest  agreed  on  wages  are  paid. 

GROCER. 

(Henry  County.)  My  business  is  almost  entirely  with  laboring  people, 
and  I  find  many  of  them  unable  to  pay  their  bills.  The  custom  is  to  pay 
Piydty.        hands  once  a  month— that  is  they  pay  about  the  15th  of  the 
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preceding  month,  consequently  the  employers  always  have  fifteen  days  pay 
in  their  hands,  and  part  of  the  time  forty-five  days,  and  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  the  pay  of  the  men  has  been  withheld  for  ninety  days.  The 
Credit  system,  result  is  that  generally  the  men  are  always  in  the  storekeepers 
debt,  and  if  misfortune  or  sickness  overtake  them,  the  grocers  bill  remains 
unpaid,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  men  were  paid  every  week.  The 
result  is  that  the  grocers  are  afraid  to  trust  working  people,  and  they  are 
company  thereby  compelled  to  deal  in  stores  belonging  to,  or  at  least  con- 
stores,  trolled  by  their  employers,  where  they  are  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  company.  The  remedy  is  simple.  Pay  the  men  wages  in  money 
every  week. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Des  Moines,  Polk  County.)  We  pay  women  the  same  wages  for  same 
Women's  work  that  we  do  men.  We  have  learned  by  experience  that 
wages.  women  are  more  reliable,  and  do  better  work  as  a  rule  than  do 


men. 


LINSEED  OIL.  HULLS. 


(Marshailtown,  Marshall  County.)  All  who  work  for  us  avail  themselves 
Condition  of  of  the  excellent  educational  facilities  of  this  city.  Most  of 
pief  D  them  are  married,  the  majority  have  homes  of  their  own,  are 

clean,  industrious  and  economical. 

In  all  cases  the  children  are  growin£up  superior  to  their  parents  in  intel- 
ligence and  ability. 

(Iowa  City,  Johnson  county.)    We  pay  our  employes  wages  from  $7.60  to 

Wages  co-     $12.00  per  week,  and  at  end  of  year  distribute  among  them  ten 
operative.       p^  ^^  0f  our  ne^  profits. 

MORRISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

(Fort  Madison,  Lee  County.)  Men  who  grow  up  as  laborers  could  easily 
Learning  a  acquire  trades  in  their  boyhood,  and  thus  put  themselves  in  de- 
trade-  mand^at  from  $2  to  $4  per  day,  but  the  trouble  is  our  American 

boys  wait  around  for  something  to  turn  up,  while  our  workshops  all  over 
Foreign  labor,  the  country  are  filled  with  skilled  labor  from  foreign  countries. 

PAFSB  FACTORY  (STRAW  WRAPPING.) 

(Decorah,  Winneshiek  County.)    Our  men  are  as  a  rule  sober  and  indus- 

Oondition  of   trious.    Some  of  them  have  purchased  homes  within  the  past 
workers.         ^en  y6ar8  and  paid  f  or  them. 

PLOW  COMPANY  (RAY.) 

(Burlington,  Des  Moines  County.)  Regular  workmen  are  steady  and  in- 
steady  labor,  dustrious,  and  loose  little  if  any  time.  The  roving  class  come 
and  go  at  their  inclination.  The  lower  grade  or  grammar  schools  are  toler- 
Bchoois.         ably  well  attended  by  workingmen's  children,  but  a  gradual 
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falling  off  in  attendance  of  their  children  in  the  high  schools.  This  is 
because  of  the  increased  expense  to  parents,  and  the  child  being  put  to 
Homes.  work  to  add  to  the  earnings,  etc.    The  'steadier,  older  men  are 

acquiring  homes. 

The  German,  Swede,  Irish  and  American  workingmen  represent  the  na- 
Katkraaiities.  tionalities,  and  in  about  the  order  named. 

POTTERY. 

Our  business  (Yellow  Bockingham  Crockery  ware)  for  table  and  kitchen 
use  is  exceptional,  being  the  only  crockery  ware  pottery  west  of  Pittsburg, 
B.  b.  thus  laboring  under  many  disadvantages  as  to  procuring  skilled 

workmen.  But  we  have  now  several  young  men  of  our  own  training,  who 
have  homes  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  anxious  to  remain  in  our  employ,  and 
the  labor  supply  is  thus  increasing.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
this  and  other  manufactures  hereabouts,  is  the  enormous  discrimination 
Society.  against  home  shippers  and  short  haul  freights  by  the  railroad 
companies.  The  usual  difference  in  railroad  freight  rates  from  this  point 
to  any  part  of  the  State,  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  Davenport,  are 
hut  little  less  than  is  charged  on  shipments  of  the  same  class  of  freights 
from  Pittsburg  (600  miles  Eastward)  to  the  same  points.  The  cheap  coal 
prices  at  Pittsburg  giving  the  manufacturers  there  the  advantage  more  than 
strike.  equal  to  the  slight  difference  in  freight  rates.    Employes  will 

never  strike  as  long  as  they  are  convinced  that  their  employers  do  the  best 
Bemedy  for  #*&  can-  Labor  troubles  will  measurably  be  reduced  by  allow- 
8trikes-  ing  the  employes  a  share  of  the  profits,  by  providing  constant 

work,  reducing  hours  of  labor,  and  preventing  contract  emigration. 

OTTTJMWA  PORK  PACKING  HOUSES. 

(Wapello  County.)  Workingmen  in  this  vicinity  seem  very  well  contented. 
Swings.  Steady  men  are  saving  a  little  all  the  time,  with  a  disposition  to 
invest  in  better  homesteads.  The  childen  of  workingmen  appear  to  receive 
Education      care  in  their  education. 

TTK,  SHEET-IRON  AKD  COPPER  WARE. 

(Des  Moines,  Polk  county.)  Thorough  mechanics  are  scarce  in  nearly 
Leaning  every  trade,  and  few  American  boys  are  learning  trades.  This 
tndes-  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes,  to- wit:    First.  The  tendency 

Education,  of  the  present  school  system  is  to  educate  away  from  the  trades 
sad  the  mechanics.  Second.  The  present  apprentice  system  keeps  the  best 
Apprentice  young  men,  to  a  great  extent,  from  entering  the  shop.  Theap- 
l3FBtem-  prentice  is  submitted  to  the  most  menial  drudgery,  often  en- 
tirely useless,  and  in  many  cases  he  does  not  learn  as  much  in  fhree  years 
as  he  could,  with  proper  instruction,  in  three  months.  Ihird.  Restrictions 
]***»  of  the  Trade  Unions  which  demand  that  only  a  certain  num- 

ManoaiTrain-1:)er  °*  apprentices  can  be  taken  in.  Manual  Training  Schools 
tag  schools,    win  tend  to  greatly  remedy  thetib  evils. 
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TRUNKS,  BOXES,  ETC. 

The  saloon  is  my  greatest  trouble  here  (Keokuk).  It  is  hard  to  keep  men 
out  of  them. 

WAGON-WORKS. 

(Cedar  Rapids,  Linn  county. )  We  have  a  number  of  men  who  have  worked 
Sobriety.  for  us  steadily  from  eight  to  twelve  years.  Where  men  are  sober 
and  industrious,  they  are  contented  and  prosperous.  Most  of  our  married 
Homes.  men  own  their  homes,  some  of  them  being  worth,  and  would 

find  ready  sale,  at  from  $2,000  to  $8,000.  Our  observations  of  the  financial 
Condition  of   and  sanitary  condition  of  the  working  people  here,  as  a  whole, 

woriunff  Deo- 

pie.  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  equal  to  that  of  any  manufac- 

turing city.  They  are  subject  to  errors  of  judgment  and  good  management, 
as  well  as  any  other  class  of  people,  but  when  careful  and  economical,  they 
Returns  for  2Lre  prosperous.  The  returns  for  labor  during  the  past  year  have 
labor*  been  greater,  with  no  attendant  risks,  than  to  the  capital  em- 

ployed. 

(Burlington.)  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  penitentiaries  have  a  tendency  to 
depress  prices  and  wages  in  our  line.  Por  instance,  the  Caldwell  Wagon  Co., 
Convict  labor,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  furnish  wagons,  in  less  than  car  lots, 
freight  allowed,  to  points  within  30  to  60  miles  of  Burlington,  and  set  them 
in  their  agents'  warehouse  to  sell,  and  pay  for  them  after  sold,  or  when  sold, 
at  a  lower  figure  than  we  can  afford  to  sell  for  on  short  time.  Now,  it  is  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  that  enables  them  to  do  this.  With  sufficient  ma- 
chinery, most  any  kind  of  help  can  do  the  work.  There  are  three  or  four 
penitentiaries  making  wagons,  who  only  pay  from  forty  cents  per  day  up  to 
sixty  cents,  and  they  get  such  help  as  roustabouts  free.  Now,  any  one 
ought  to  see  that  free  labor  cannot  well  compete  with  this. 

WIRE  FACTORY  (BARBED.) 

Extent  of  (Baker,  Des  Moines,  Polk  county.)    Constantly  at  work  with 

business.*        one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  day  and  night. 

WIRE-CLOTH  A3STD  GOODS. 

(Dubuque,  Dubuque  county.)  We  find  our  greatest  difficulty  in  selling 
Freight  rates,  goods  along  the  lines  west,  is  on  account  of  freight  rates.  Chi- 
cago parties  can  ship  to  any  of  our  neighboring  towns  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  we  can;  freight  rates  being  so  much  in  their  favor. 

WOOD-MANTLES,  STAIRS,  ETC. 

I  give  my  hands  steady  employment,  summer  and  winter,  allowing  them 
full  time  in  winter,  when  they  make  only  eight  hours,  instead  of  ten,  as  in 
Profit  sharing,  long  days;  and  I  always  make  them  each  a  small  present  of 
from  $6  to  $60  on  Christmas  day;  and  never  forget  to  give  each  a  good,  fat 
turkey  for  Thanksgiving;  and  I  have  never  in  a  long  number  of  years  had 
any  trouble  in  keeping  a  good  class  of  hands. 
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WOOLEN  MILLS. 


(Manchestesr,  Delaware  county.)  Education  limited.  Need  technical 
Technical  ed-  schools  to  educate  operatives  to  run  automatic  machinery,  and 
oetfion-  more  skill  in  science  and  practical  knowledge  of  machinery. 


WANT8. 


In  the  blanks  sent  out  to  manufacturers,  the  questions  Nos.  9  and 
10  were  as  follows: 

9.  What  class  of  employes  do  you  have  the  most  trouble  in  get- 
ting? 

10.  For  what  employment  do  yo  have  the  most  applicants? 

In  both  oases  many  returned  the  same  replies,  but  in  the  following, 
repetitions  are  omitted,  and  the  replies  are  classified  aooording  to  oc- 
cupations and  numbers,  as  above,  9  and  10. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  INDUSTRIES. 
No.  9.  No.  10. 

Gilt  edge  butter  makers  Collectors  of  cream. 

Competent  skimmers.  Laborers. 

Good  cream  gatherers. 

CANNED  GOODS,  CATSUPS,  PICKLES,  ETC. 

No.  9.  #  No.  10. 

Experts.  Laborers. 

Coopers.  Fulling  and  filling. 

Those  that  take  an  interest  for  the  Boys  and  girls. 

employer.  Tomato  peeling  department. 

Tinners.  Traveling  salesmen. 
Industrious  and  honest  help. 

CIGAR  MAKERS. 

No.  9.  No.  10. 

Men  not  fond  of  drink.  To  learn  the  trade. 

FEED  MILLS. 
No.  9.  No.  10. 

Good  mechanics.  Laborers. 

First  class  millers.  Second  millers. 

8tone-cutters. 
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FOUNDBTES,  MACHINE  SHOPS,  ETC. 


No.  9. 

First  class  boiler-makers. 

Wood- workers  who  are  willing  to  be 

told. 
Good  machinists. 
Moulders. 
Skilled  workmen. 
Skilled  plumbers. 
Good  roofers. 
Good  wire  workers. 
Good  steam-fitters. 
Non-drinking  tinners. 


No  10. 

Helpers. 
Painters. 
Laborers. 
Furriers. 

Second  class  boiler  makers. 
Tramp  machinists. 
Foundrymen. 
Bench  men. 
Agents  on  salaries. 
Clerks. 

Men  who  say  they  "  can  do  most 
anything." 


No.  9. 


Americans. 
Good  workmen. 


LINSEED  OIL  MILLS. 


No.  10. 

Laborers. 

"  The  easiest  jobs." 

Swedes. 

Book-keepers. 


No.  9. 


First  class  men. 
Engineers. 


PORK-PACKERS. 

No.  10. 

Common  laborers. 

Roustabouts. 

Clerks. 


No.  9. 

First  class  mechanics. 
Machinists. 
Ornamental  painters. 
Good  wood-workers. 


WAGON-MAKERS. 

No.  10. 

"  Gentlemen.9' 

Laborers. 

Helpers. 


No.  9. 


Skilled  hands. 
Weavers. 


WOOLEN  MILLS. 

No.  10. 

Spinners. 
Laborers. 
Unskilled  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No.  9. 

Steady  men. 
Skilled  workmen. 
Good  piece  workers  (coopers). 
Glaziers. 
Good  machinists. 
Sober  men. 

Experts  (horse  collars). 
Skilled  cabinet-makers  and  upholster- 
ers. 
Carvers  and  letterers  (marble  workers). 
Women  (Match  Co.) 
Men  to  properly  run  machinery. 
File-cutlers. 


No.  10. 


Common  laborers. 

Traveling  salesmen. 

Clerks. 

Book-keepers. 

Men  without  trades. 

Inexperienced  mechanics. 

Harness-makers. 

Girls  for  machine  work. 

Vamishers. 

Stone-cutters. 

Salesmen. 

Inexperienced  mill  workers. 

Carpenters. 

Teamsters. 

Polishers. 
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PART  XV. 


aCHOOX.  TEACHERS,  WAGES,  COST  OF  LIVING, 
OPINIONS  REGARDING  UNIFORM  TEXT- 
BOOKS, ETC. 


With  the  copious  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Instruction 
before  us,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  discussion  regarding  the 
educational  system  of  our  State;  but  as  the  teachers  represent  the 
wage-workers  in  their  sphere,  as  well  as  the  tradesmen,  blanks  were 
sent  out  and  a  large  number  of  replies  received.    When  the  Twen- 
tieth General  Assembly  met,  it  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  a  bill  was  introduced  look- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  text-books.    It  was  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  from  publishing  houses  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    One  great  difficulty  with  the  friends  of  the  measure,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  but  little  data  regarding  this  subjeot  was  in  their  posses- 
sion.    The  teachers  themselves  had  not  been  heard  from.    In  sending 
out  this  circular  from  this  office,  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  or  op- 
pose a  uniform  system  of  text-books  for  the  State?"  and  replies  will 
be  found  herein.    Their  reasons  were  also  asked,  and  these  are  also 
given.     Of  course,  a  very  great  number  gave  the  same  reasons;  but 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  repetition  is  avoided.    The  same  rule  is 
observed  in  the  replies  to  the  questions,  "  What  are  the  chief  obstacles 
to  your  work?  "  and  "  What,  if  any  legislation  do  you  suggest?  " 
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MALE 
labls  of  wages,  cost  of  living,  savings, 


• 

Age. 

Nativity.  All 
native,  ex- 
cept In 
cases  oth- 
erwise spe- 
cified. 

• 

Average 
No.  of 
hours 
taught 
per 
day. 

Number 
of  terms 
taught 

No.  hav- 
ing re- 
ceive d 
a  col- 
lege 
educa- 
tion. 

Earnings 
per 
month. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
for 
the 
year. 

36 
83 
33 
28 
19 
34 
38 
26 
21 
22 
23 
26 
23 
20 
36 
23 
86 
29 
24 
19 
26 
26 
44 
80 
36 
20 
38 
26 
28 
33 
47 
27 
20 
24 
88 
18 
20 
83 
21 
26 
21 
27 
38 
19 
40 
67 
63 
22 
28 
21 
62 
30 
28 
26 
27 
26 
24 
20 
22 
68 
27 
28 
19 
27 
19 
28 

6 
4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6* 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6 

15 

12  years 

12 

9 

2 
19 
19 
12 
1st 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 
36 

3 
40 
17 
11 
14 
18 

6 

6 
15 
14 

2 
39 

8 

8 
17 
18 
14 

4 
11 

15  years 
1st 

2 
15 

l 
ll 

5 

3 

42 

3 

17 

6  years 
15 
2 
7 
5 

42  years 

9 

2 
13 

3 
14 

2 

1 

2 
46 

8 

6 

1 

6 

2 
10 

l 
1 

$       60.00 

112.00 
34.00 

100.00 
33.33 
80.00 
30.00 
76.00 
34.60 
33.00 
40.00 
31.00 

100.00 
31.60 
70.00 
35.00 
65.00 
40.00 
46.00 
36.00 
60.00 
83  00 

100.00 
30.00 
46.00 
31.25 

13&38 
40  00 
80.00 
82.00 
32.60 
46.00 
29.60 
46.00 

160.00 
40.00 
36.00 
87.50 
85.00 
66.00 
36.00 
30.00 
45.00 
82.60 
31.50 
83.00 
40.00 
30.00 
40.00 
86.00 

150.00 
86.00 
80.00 
80.00 
88.83 
85.00 
86.00 
27.00 
40.00 
80.00 
70.00 
30.00 
82.00 
3540 
38  00 
40.00 

9   127.60 

Superintendent. 

1,220.00 

500.00 

Snnerintendent 

l 

900.00 

100.00 

175.00 

l 

617.50 

30000 

150,00 

l 
1 

Principal 

160.00 

680.00 

l 

380.00 

650.00 

275.00 

495.00 

■ 

1 

650.00 

Germany.... 

800.00 

Principal 

l 

240.00 

400.00 

120.00 

Superintendent 

l 

300.00 

400.00 

160.00 

260.00 

• 

450.00 

244.00 

l 
1 

90.00 

Priii,  and  teaches  eve'gs. 

1,450.00 

190l50 

356.00 

140.00 

460.00 

300.00 

Switzerland. 

390.00 

300.00 

200.00 

280.00 

220.00 

302.00 

Principal*. 

1,600.00 

340.00 

100.00 

■  • •  •  •  •• 

246.00 

200.00 

800.00 

120.00 

l 

120.00 

l 

275.00 

77.00 

2OU.00 
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imtfamtity  in  text  book*,  etc.: 
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MALE  TEACHERS 


■ 

Age. 

Nativity.  All 
native,  ex- 
cept in 
cases  oth- 
erwise spe 
clfled. 

Average 
No.  of 
hours 
taught 
per 
day. 

Number 
of  terms 
taught. 

No.  hav- 
ing re- 
ceived 
college 
educa- 
tion. 

Earnings 
per 
month. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
for 
the 
year. 

24 
24 
18 
26 
80 
29 
84 
36 
42 
47 
20 
21 
26 
27 
29 
19 
20 
25 
50 
29 
22 
28 
28 
28 
28 
60 
26 
19 
32 
34 
80 
22 
27 
82 
21 
26 
26 
25 
18 
26 
26 
48 
24 
24 
28 
80 
29 
34 
24 
29 
21 
19 
24 
56 
21 
24 
26 
24 
87 
84 
26 
20 
23 
30 
27 

6 

6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

10 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
9 

10 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
9 

4 

3 

3 

9 
17 

9 
10 
10 
30 
50 

3 

3 
10 
21 
17 

1st 

1st 

2 
48 
35 

1 
10 

1st 

3 

6 

34  years 

2 

1st 

18 

9 
18 

1st 
10 
34 

3 

8 
10 

8 

2 

7 
10 

20  years 
l 

3 

6 
12 
12 
17 
13 

7  years 

5 

1st 

9 

23  years 

7 

1 

7 

8 
14 
17 

8  years 

3 
10 
25 
19 

9       87.50 

f  305.00 

196.00 

40.00 
30.00 
65.00 
85.00 
40.00 
40.00 
100.00 
144  44 

sa  oo 

32.50 
45.00 
40.00 
3000 
33.00 
80.00 
85.00 
92.00 
35.00 
28.00 
85.00 
85.00 
83.33 
38.00 
9a  00 
40.00 
82.00 
50.00 

100.00 
85.00 
80.00 
75.00 

106.00 
86.00 
40.00 
60.00 

275.00 

l 

200  00 

560.00 

680.00 

l 

ifiaoo 

Canada 

210.00 

Principal ........ 

l 
l 

1,200.00 

Principal 

1,300.00 

225.00 

250.00 

l 

180.00 

335.00 

l 

300.00 

Germany.... 

300.00 

Principal.... 

1,100.00 

l 

162.00 

. 

375.00 

160.00 

Principal 

1 

900.00 

200.00 

200.00 

600.00 

Principal 

l 

1,300.00 

300.00 

l 

675.00 

Germany.... 

1,025  00 

325.00 

l 

640.00 

87.00 
75.00 
45.00 

110.00 
35.00 
35.00 
30.00 

100.00 
50.00 
87.50 
45.00 

100.00 
32.50 
85.00 

7aoo 

55  00 
ea  00 
55.00 
80.00 
45.00 
83.00 
30.00 
60.00 
4a  00 

60.00 

65.00 

125.00 

176.00 

l 

600.00 

Principal 

1 

1,300.00 

100.00 

\ 

200.00 

176.00 

l 
1 

1,000.00 

350.W 

200.00 

406.00 

Principal 

l 

940.00 

200.00 

l 

600.00 

l 
l 
1 

550.00 

500.00 

125.00 

760.00 

310.00 

Canada 

Germany 

80.00 

270.00 

l 

640.00 

328.00 

476.00 

660.00 

i 

1.5O0.0O 
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BEPOET  OF  THE 


[E6 


MALE  TEACHERS— 


Age. 


Nativity.  All 
native,  ex- 
cept in  ca- 
ses other- 
wise»specl- 
fled. 


Average 
No.  of 
hours 
taught 
per 
day. 


Number 
of  terms 
taught 


No.  hav- 
ing re- 
ffeived 
a  col- 
lege 
educa- 
tion. 


Earnings 
per 
month. 


Total 
earn- 
i  ng  s 
for 
the 
year. 


Principal. 


Principal. 


20 
20 
19 
23 
33 
21 
22 
23 
22 
32 
31 
28 
21 
38 
26 
38 
26 
22 
49 
23 
20 
43 
24 
21 
46 
26 
22 
26 
36 
81 
40 
24 
22 
32 
30 
34 
22 
28 
26 
23 
19 
29 
27 
44 
20 
22 
21 
21 
20 
28 


Ireland. 


Germany  M, 


England.. 


Norway. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 

64 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
10 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 


2 

S  19.00 
38.00 
30.00 
30.00 
66.00 
26.00 
28J50 
36.00 
36.00 
40.00 

100.00 
39.00 
30.00 
60.00 
40.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
40.00 
46.00 
90.00 
36.00 
31.00 
30.00 
60.00 
86.00 
60.00 
76.00 

133.00 
45.00 
33.00 
30.00 
83.33 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
3600 
36.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
60.00 
36.00 
86.00 
30.00 
33.33 
40.00 
36.00 
26.00 
80.00 

4 

1st 

2 

27 

1st 

6 

1 

6 

2 

10 

30 
3 

1 

1 

19  years. 

6 

8 

7 
1 

1 

61 
6 

1 

2 

18 

8 

3 

48 
6 

1 

4 
12 
39 

1 
1 

10 

6 

3 

3 

16 

12 

16 

1st 

6 

1st 

1 

2 

24 
6 

1 

8 

1st 

6 
4 

1 

1 
10 

157.00 


666.00 
875.00 

"ttoloo 

1,000.00 

754)0 
400.00 
280.00 

270.00 

'tfflLOO 
405.00 
240.00 

"raoo 

226.00 
500.00 
300.00 
500.00 

"iVito'oo 
340.00 

400.00 

1O0L0O 

200.00 


300.00 
225.00 

Voaoo 

500.00 


275.00 

4oaio 

2O0.00 

uaoo 


tm] 
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—Continued. 


Sort  of 
living 
for  the 
yesc 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly cost 
of 
hoard. 

Total  No.  wholly 
or  partially  de- 
p'na't  on  teacher 
for  support 

When  paid. 
•(Monthly 
unless  other- 
wise speci- 
fied.) 

No.  he- 
longing 
to  a 
benefi- 
ciary 
associ- 
ation. 

No.  hay- 
ing in- 
surance. 

No.  having  accu- 
mulated savings. 

No.  having 
run  in 
debt. 

No.  favor- 
ing a  State 
uniformity 
of  text- 
hooks. 

No.  opposing 
same. 

No.  owning  a 
home. 

1 S    11.001 

l 

8.00 

laoo 

10.00 

14.00 

laoo 

l 

l 

200.00 

•  ••  •  • 

» 

1 

120.00 

2 

m 

Quarterly 

l 
1 

For  land.. 

1 
1 
1 
l 
Indifferent 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 

300,00 

Quarterly... 

•  •  •  • 

1 

300.00 

Close  of  term 

75.00 

1 
1 

moo 

12.00 

mm  mm      • 

1 

laoo 

16.00 
8.00 

4 

F. 

1 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

l 

000.00 

Close  of  term 

lOOfored. 

180.00 

12J0 

10.00 

8,00 

2 

l 
l 
l 

1 

l 

170.00 

Forsle'n'ss 
l 

l 

Close  of  form 

L. 

l 

80.00 

l 
l 

12.00 
12.00 

iaoo 

10.00 
8.00 

laoo 
....    . 

8.00 
1600 
20,00 
32.00 
13.00 

Home.. 

laoo 
Home.. 

laoo 

13.00 
13.00 

10 
1 
o 
o 

l 
1 

For  home, 
l 

882.00 

l 

L. 

l 
1 
l 

•  •  •  • 

225.00 

15O00 

360,00 

••••••*••• wa • • 

l 

l 

Undecld'd. 

i 

100.00 

l 
1 

2 

Close  of  term 

1 
1 
1 

500.00 

1 

L. 

150.00 

1 
1 

l 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
l 
1 

l 

372.00 

2 
1 
2 

l 

400.00 

L. 
L. 

450.00 

1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 

108.00 

1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
1 

l 
1 
1 
1 

IOOlOO 

10 
8 

•  •  •  • 

1 

300.00 

4 

•  •  mrm  •••••••*■• 

l 

L.F.&A 

200.00 

340.00 

3 

F. 

l 

•  •  •  « 

\ 

15400 

129.00 

9.00 

iaoo 
laoo 
iaoo 

13.00 

...  .. 

1 
1 

uaoo 

l 

•  •  •  • 

l 

1 
3 

8 

Close  of  term 
Close  of  term 

25100 

• 

l 
l 
l 

i 

1 

.. . . 
l 

F. 

L.  &  F. 

1 

l 

l 

1 

10100 

8.00 

Home.. 

iaoo 

8.00 
4.00 

l 

1 

l 
r 
l 

1 

900.00 

Quarterly . . . 

1 
1 
1 

l 

100.00 

€?l<Mfi  of  term 

........  Idioae  of  term 

:::;i;::;:::::::: 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE 


(£5 


FEMALE 

Table  of  wages,  cost  of  living,  saving, 


Age. 

Nativity.  All 
native  ex- 
cept in 
cases  oth- 
erwise 
specified. 

Average 
No.  of 
hours 
taught 
per 
day. 

Number 
of  terms 
taught. 

No.  hav- 
ing re- 
ceived 
a  col- 
lege 
educa- 
tion. 

Earnings 
per 
month. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
for 
the 
year. 

19 
20 
25 
22 
84 
21 
18 
26 
20 
26 
27 
20 
24 
18 
17 
31 
21 
30 
19 
21 
30 
20 
21 
17 
19 
18 
20 
18 

4» 
23 

20 

19 

34 

21 

20 

23 

27 

28 

21 

28 

18 

20 

46 

22 

31 

26 

23 

22 

27 

20 

19 

19 

20 

19 

26 

23 

20 

22 

29 

21 

18 

21 

22 

21 

22 

22 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
7 
6 
6 
0 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
« 
7 
6 
7 
6 

e 

6 
6 
6 

7 

7* 
6 

0 
0 
0 
6 

6 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
\           6 

l 

2 

1 

9 
19 

8 

1 
16 

6 

11 

.  18 

7 
IS 

1st 

1 

4 

4 
13 

& 

6 
7 
6 

4 
1 
2 
3 
7 
2 

3       30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30  00 
36.00 
30.00 
27.00 
36.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
35.00 
30.00 
86.00 
29.60 
87.00 
36.00 

%      60.00 

120.00 

24a  00 

190.00 

270  00 

54.00 

400.00 

234.00 

275.00 

320.00 

302.60 

252.60 

106.75 

400.00 

l 

297.00 

36.00 
28.00 
26.00 
26.00 
40.00 
36.00 
28.00 
30.00 
31.00 
18.00 
36.00 
36.00 
35.00 
27.60 
34  00 
30.00 
37.00 
35.00 
26.00 
25.  OU 
36.00 
30.00 
36.00 
28.80 
26.00 
33.00 
40.00 
40.00 
86.00 
40.00 
00  00 
36.00 
29.00 
30.00 
86.00 
28.00 
40.00 
30.00 
22  00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
8100 
45.00 
30.00 
27.60 
30.00 
40.00 

187.00 

196.00 

190  00 

210.00 

84.00 

225.00 

Canada 

228.00 

54.00 

276.00 

3 

7 

6 

16 

I 

2 

T 

9 

5 
18 

4 

4 
38 

7 

20 
18 
16 
13 

6  years 

14 

4 

2 

2 

1 

12 
14 

1 

8 
17 

6 

1 
10 

6 

6 

8 

3 

108.00 

232.25 

350  00 

■ 

260.00 

i 

292  00 

104.00 

160  00 

• 

■ 

120.00 

250.00 

150.00 

87.50 

205.00 

175.00 

225.00 

P.  E.  Island. 

316.00 

l 

600.00 

300.00 

218.00 

75  00 

56.00 

100.00 

223  00 

* 

66  00 

200  00 

600.00 

110.00 

50  00 

l 

406  00 

176.00 

226.00 

305.00 

1885.] 
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TEACHERS. 

unflomtfy  m  text-books,  etc.: 


Cost 
of  liv- 
ing for 
the 
year. 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly cost 

of 

board. 

Total  No.  wholly 
or  partially  de- 
pend 'ton  teacher 
for  support. 

When   paid. 
(Monthly  un- 
less other- 
wise speci- 
fied.) 

No.  be- 
longing 
to  a 
benefi- 
ciary 
associ- 
ation. 

No.  hav- 
ing  1  n- 
surance. 

No.  having  accu- 
mulated savings. 

No.  having 
run  in 
debt 

No.  favor- 
ing a  State 
uniformity 
of    t  e  x  t- 
books. 

9 

I 

o  o 

08 

a 

I 

31 

I Wnrk* 

2 

F. 

l 
Undecided 

7.00 
Home. 
8.00 
5.00 
9.00 
8.00 
W.00 

8.00 

13.83 

9.00 

8.00 

laoo 

8.00 
16.00 

140.00 

3 

Quarterly 

1 
l 
l 

1 

l 

1 
1 

9100 

200  00 

3 

8 

' 

l 
l 
l 
l 

■  •  •  « 

1 

64.00 

100.00 

Close  of  term 

100.00 

1 

7 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

l 

1 

•  •  •  • 

85JB 

30000 

2 

F. 

l 
1 

Undecided 

•  •  ■  * 

1 

200.00 

3 

Close  of  term 

Undecided 

121.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
12.00 

5100 

* 

2 

Quarterly. 

140.00 

l 
l 

8.00 
10.00 
12.00 

8.00 
10.00 

moo 

edc'n 

65.00 

l 
1 

iboo 

9.00 
9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Close  of  term 

For  ed'c'tn 

l 
l 

250.00 

2 

Close  of  term 

15O00 

l 
l 

•  •  *  • 

1 

1 

i£o6 

1 

4 

1 

Quarterly. 
Close  of  term 
Time  yearly. 
Quarterly. 
Close  of  term 
Quarterly. 
5  months. 

8.00 

6.00 

10.00 

Home. 

8.00 

Home. 

Home. 

6.00 

9.00 

W.00 

laoo 

8.00 
8.00 

l 

125.00 

1 

l 
l 
1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
l 

l 

1 
1 
1 

L.AF. 

1 

TWO 

WM 

l 

l 
l 
1 

Undecided 

•  •  •  • 

1 

9100 

• 

moo 

2 
2 

•00.00 

1 
For  home. 

1 

1 

l 

1 

l 

1 

1 
l 

Home. 

8.00 

6.09 
840 
6.09 

8.09 

laoo 

12.09 

* 

Close  of  term 

1 
l 

30100 

1 

15100 

1 

1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
l 

20JQ 

1 

1 

5100 

* 

Qeseof  term 
geml-ann. 

.... 

120.00 
9100 

F. 

For  home. 

1 

l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

26100 

1 

300,00 

l 
l 
l 
l 

........ 

6.0M.. 

CWiflAof  term 

M5.00I      1O.0Q 

r........ .."...: 

l::::::::l::::::.::::::; 
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REPORT  OF  THE 


[Eff 


FRMiALB 


• 

Age. 

Nativity.  All 
native,  ex- 
cept in 
eases  oth- 
erwise 
specified. 

Average 
No.o! 
hours 
taught 
per 
day. 

Number 
of  terms 
taught 

No.  hav- 
ing re- 
ceived 
a  col- 
lege 
educa- 
tion. 

Earnings 
per 
month. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
for 
the 
year. 

41 
22 
19 
27 
22 
17 
•    24 
25 
22 
25 
22 
48 
44 
26 
23 
18 
45 
43 
38 
26 
22 
20 
23 
28 
19 
20 
18 

8 
6 
6 

45 

7 

2 
15 
12 

1 

8 
18 

5 
10 

5 
28 

9 
10 

6 

1 

16 

20  years 
25 
20 
10 

2 

4 
20 

6 

1 

4 
15 

4 

8 
16 

1 

5 
26 

4 

7 

1 

4 

9 

3 

2 
10 
12 
33 

2 

4 

8 

28  years 

5 
29 

8 

8 
24 

6 

8 

5 

1 

15  years 
13 
12 

2 
10 

1 

4 

4 

3 

$       46.00 
32.00 
25.00 
120.00 
27.50 
27.50 
26.00 
30.00 
30.00 
85.00 
30.00 
40.00 
86.00 
30.00 
33.00 
25.00 
80.00 
65  00 
35.00 
27.50 
30.00 
3000 
24.00 

\%   640.00' 

200.00 

, 

79.00 

780.00' 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

62.50 

160.00 

170.00 

220  0O 

350.00 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
10 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
8 
6 
6 

•  : 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

, 

175.00 

415.00 

290.00 

2264)0 

170.00 

l 

850.00 

l 

710.00 

360.00 

220.00 

286.00 

89.00* 

150.00 

292.00 

Nova  Scotia. 

45.00 
33.88 
30.00 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
25.00 
35.00 
50.00 
30.00 
36.00 
8000 
25.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
35.00 
65.00 
40.00 
28.00 
35.00 
45.00 
80.00 
40.00 
25.00 
25.00 
40.00 
35.00 
30.00 
30  00 
20.00 
28.00 
40.00 
87.50 
20.00 
80.00 
35.00 

420.00 

60.00 

190.00 

200  OO 

23 
22 
80 
18 
19 
30 
20 
27 
20 
20 
21 
18 
21 
24 
21 
29 
16 
19 
20 
47 
19 
34 
19 
19 
29 
21 
23 
24 
19 
30 
24 
24 
18 
22 
25 
20 
20 
29 

70.00 

31000 

275.00 

332.00 

500.00 

200.00 

96.00 

75.00 

8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
8 
6 

300.00 

106.00 

208.00 

296.00 

315.00 

475.00 

75.00 

81.00 

215.00 

300-00 

X 

200.00 

266.00 

176.00 

200.00 

360.00 

*•»•*••••       • • • 

315.00 

270.00 

• 

226.00 

60.00 

206.00 

300.00 

282.00 

68.00 

l 

270.00 

220.00 

150.00 

233.00 
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TEACHERS  -Continued  . 


Cost  of 
living 
lor  toe 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly cost 

of 
board. 

Total  No.  wholly 
or  partially  de- 
p'nd't  on  teacher 
lor  support 

When  paid. 
(Monthly  un- 
less other- 
wise speci- 
fied). 

No.  be- 
longing 
toa 
benefi- 
ciary 
associ- 
tlon. 

No.  hay- 
ing in- 
surance. 

No.  haying  accu- 
mulated sayings. 

No.  haying 
run  in 
debt. 

1 

No.  favor- 
ing a  State 
uniformity 
of  text- 
books. 

No.  opposing 
same. 

No.  owning  a 
home. 

$350.00 

8    16.00 
7.00 

a  oo 

16.00 
8.00 

10.00 
7.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10  00 
7.00 

14.00 

16.00 
9.20 
8.00 

10.00 

Home. 

8.00 

10.00 

8.00 

Home. 

8.00 

Home. 

16.00 

1 
6 

Quarterly.. . . 

F 

1 

X 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

l 

•  •  •  • 

1 

48.00 

l 
l 

Close  of  term 

400.00 

1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
l 

1 

1 

74.00 

2 

1 
l 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  ■  • 

130.00 

70.00 

l 

225.00 

.... .... 

8 

i 

2 

1 
1 

dose  of  term 

85344 

F 

l 
1 

•  •  •  * 

1 
l 

■  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

l 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

120.00 

L 

1 

2 
8 

Close  of  term 
Quarterly.... 

1 
Undecided 
l 
l 
l 

000.00 

l 
l 
l 
1 

l 

500.001 

Close  of  form 
Close  of  term 

L  &  F 

l 

200.00 

8 

Close  of  term 

l 
l 
l 
l 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
«... 

150.00 

l 
1 

480.00 

Close  of  term 

l 
l 
1 
l 

1 

800.00 

laoo 

1000 

1500 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1 

l 

1 
l 

•  •  •  ■ 

90.00 

1 

Close  of  term 

165.00 

1 

l 

6 

1 

20.00 
9.00 

Home. 

6.67 
Home. 

7.00 
10.00 

8.00 
10.00 

17.00 

11.00 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 
840 
8.00 
7.00 

Home. 
Home. 

9.00 

laoo 

• 

8.00 
800 

laoo 

6.00 
8.00 

1 

F 

1 
l 

iSioo 

l 
l 
l 
l 
l 

«  •  •  a 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  * 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

7000 

80.00 

1 
1 
l 
1 

l 
Undecided 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  ft  • 

•  •  •  * 

•  ■  ft  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  ft  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ft  ft  ft 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

1 

•  ft  ft  • 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  ■  ■ 

■  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  ft  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

100.00 

8 
2 
6 

315.00 

l 

1 

l 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 

1 
6 

1 

Close  oi  term 

1 

1 

1 
l 
l 
l 

300.00 

1 

75.09 

Close  of  term 
Close  of  term 

50X0 

For  a  home 

objoo 

8 

Close  of  term 

l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 

16100 

Close  of  form 

soaib 

215.00 

1 

l 

l 
1 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 

900.00 

1 

\ 

50.00 

■ 

93.00 

6 

Close  of  term 
Close  of  term 
Semt-an 

1 

200.00 

f      Kobl 

>  t       

Close  of  term 
Quarterly.. . . 

l 
l 
l 

• 

95.00 

73  OC 

Close  of  term 

•  •  •  • 

*  Work  for  board.        t  For  use  of  organ.         X  Gave  all  to  parents. 
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FEMALES— 


t 

Age. 

Nativity.  All 
native  ex- 
cept in 
cases  oth- 
erwise 
specified. 

Average 
No.  of 
hours 
taught 
per 
day. 

Number 
of  terms 
taught 

No.  hav- 

ceived 
a  col- 
lege 
educa- 
tion. 

Earnings 
per 
month. 

• 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
for 
the 
year. 

18 
18 
38 
40 
28 
20 
21 
22 
22 
17 
19 
26 
19 
40 
20 
18 
23 
26 
28 
23 
28 
18 
21 
20 
19 
25 
26 
23 
21 
22 
23 
21 
17 
87 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5H 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

6 

6 

1 
1st 

20 
52 
31 

4 

7 
11 
10 

1 

2 

7 

4 
25 

5 

3 

4 
11 
16 

3 
15 

1 

7 

6 

2 

8 

8 
10 

9 

2 
11 

7 

1st 

17             I 

9      30.00 
35.00 
35  00 
45.00 
40.00 
25.00 
35.00 
80.00 
27.50 
88.00 
35.00 
30.00 
28.00 
100.00 
35.00 
32.00 
32.00 
4a  00 

$    105.00 

■ 

384.00 

l 

390  00 

360.00 

100.00 

238.00 

296.00 

215.00 

296.00 

100.00 

Superintendent 

1,200.00 
315.00 

1 

120.00 

l 

440.00 

640.00 

36.00 
35.00 
28.00 
25.00 
37.00 
28.00 
33.00 
28.00 
40.00 
35.00 
20.00 
33.50 
28.00 
30.00 

332.00 

266.00 

176.00 

189.00 

264.00 

. 

97.60 

300.00 

277.50 

120.00 

176.00 

174.00 

.Z'.Y.'.'.'.V.V. 

7 
6 

223.00 

::::::::::.:.:! 

33.001 

250.00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  returns 347 

Males 181 

Females 106 

Average  age- 
Male 28  years,  7  days. 

Female 23  years,  10  months,  15  days. 

Total  number  native-born,  males 167 

Total  number  native  born,  females 161 

Total  number  of  foreign-born,  males 14 

Total  number  of  foreign-born,  females 5 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day— 

Males 6h.,  12  m. 

Females : 6h.,  20  m. 

Average  number  of  terms  taught— 

Males 12  77-90 

Females 9* 

Total  number  having  received  a  college  education- 
Males 45 

Females 10 

•Average  monthly  allowance- 
Males $    39.12 

Females 32.63 

♦Average  annual  earnings- 
Males  $  315.30 

Females 290.73 

•Average  cost  of  living  for  the  year- 
Males $  250.49 

Females 161.95 

Average  monthly  cost  of  board- 
Males •••• $    11.91 

Females 9.12 

Average  number  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  teacher  for  support- 
Males  '  31 

Females 3 

Total  number  belonging  to  a  beneficiary  association- 
Males .' 33 

Females 4 

Total  number  having  insurance- 
Males 48 

Females 11 

tTotal  number  having  accumulated  savings- 
Males 127 

Females 109 

'Superintendents  and  Principals  (as  marked  In  table)  not  included, 
t  Education  and  homes  are  considered  savings. 
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Total  number  having  run  in  debt- 
Males 25 

Females -. 15 

Total  number  favoring  a  State  uniformity  in  text-books— 

Males 120 

Undecided... ' 7 

Females 117 

Undecided 6 

Total  number  opposing  same- 
Males 51 

Females 27 

Total  number  owning  homes- 
Males 5$ 

Females k 19 

For  supervision,  Council  Bluffs  pays  $2,000;.  Burlington  and  Clinton, 
$1,900;  Cedar  Bapids,  Davenport,  Marshalltown,  East  Des  Moines,  West 
Dee  Moines  and  Sioux  City,  $1,800;  Oskaloosa  and  Ottumwa,  $1,600;  Fort 
Bodge,  East  Waterloo  and  West  Waterloo;  $1,500;  Keokuk,  McGregor  and 
Waverly,  $1,400;  Cedar  Falls  and  Garden  Grove,  $1,850;  Charles  City  and 
Mason  City,  $1,900;  Atlantic,  Boone,  Centerville,  Clarinda,  Creston,  LeMars, 
Grinnell,  Lyons,  Manchester,  Maquoketa,  Marion  and  Shenandoah,  $1,200. 

For  High  School  Principals,  Dubuque  pays  $1,800;  Burlington  and  Daven- 
port, $1,600;  East  Des  Moines  and  West  Des  Moines,  $1,300;  Keokuk,  $1,- 
200;  Council  Bluffs,  Cedar  Bapids,  Oskaloosa  and  Ottumwa,  $1,000.  Where 
women  act  as  Principals  the  pay  is  usually  much  less,  as  is  shown  in  Mar- 
shalltown at  $810,  Iowa  City  at  $760  and  Clinton  at  $760.  Cedar  Bapids  and 
Ottumwa  pay  lady  principals  $1,000.  The  largest  salaries  paid  women  in 
the  State  are  given  to  Mrs.  M.  Severance,  at  Davenport,  $1,200;  Miss  Belle 
Thompson,  of  {the  same  city,  $1,100;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson,  of  Des  Moines, 
fl.lOO-each  acting  as  principal  of  a  ward  school.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  recently 
been  elected  superintendent  of  West  Des  Moines  schools. 

The  following  replies  to  questions  already  explained  give  valuable- 
information  from  authentic  sources: 

MALE  TEACHERS. 

CHDSF  OBSTACLES  OB  DRAWBACKS  TO  TEACHERS'  WORK.. 

Irregular  attendance  of  pupils. 

Want  of  co-operation  of  parents. 

Too  small  salaries. 

Too  frequent  changes  of  teachers. 

Want  of  apparatus. 

Lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Incompetent  teachers. 

Want  of  system  in  school  work. 
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Want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  school  directors. 

Lack  of  support  from  school  boards. 

Want  of  grading  of  schools. 

Wretchedly  bad  black  boards. 

Number  of  school  months  too  short. 

That  it  does  not  afford  steady  employment. 

No  library. 

Many  children  do  not  attend  school  at  all. 

Too  many  studies. 

Too  many  young  teachers. 

People  do  not  understand  the  need  of  exclusive  pursuit  of  one  thing. 

Inefficient  workers  undoing  what  has  been  done. 

Too  little  attention  given  by  examining  boards  to  experience. 

Too  anxious  to  make  money,  hence  dissatisfaction  with  wages. 

Difficulty  in  finding  teachers  who  understand  child  nature. 

Lack  of  home  training  and  influence. 

Need  of  classification. 

Cost  of  attendance  at  county  institutes  and  associations. 

Public  opinion  as  regards  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Improper  ventilation  and  light. 

Changing  of  school  boards  too  often. 

Standard  of  examination  too  low. 

-Constant  desire  on  the  part  of  directors  to  favor  relatives. 

Skating  rinks. 

Selling  my  scholars'  "  hard  cider.7' 

Need  of  a  more  practical  education. 

Interference  of  parents  in  teachers'  work. 

Advancement  of  pupils  beyond  their  ability  to  comprehend. 

Political,  denominational  and  social  bias. 

Misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

Not  being  a  steady  occupation. 
Lack  of  ventilation. 

Too  young,  and  thus  necessarily  too  poorly  qualified  teachers. 
Too  short  terms— too  long  a  time  between  terms. 
A  twenty  years  old  arithmetic,  and  an  equally  old  dictionary. 
The  short  time  allowed  for  recitations  consequent  upon  ungraded  school 
system. 
Cost  of  books. 

Necessity  of  renewal  of  certificate. 
Bad  roads,  for  want  of  a  decent  highway  law. 
Poor  school  furniture,  and  non-attendance  of  pupils. 
Want  of  parental  co-operation. 
Want  of  co-operation  among  directors. 
♦Constant  change  of  teacher,  and  non-uniformity  of  text-books. 
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Want  of  compulsory  education. 

Parents  who  think  "Johnny"  and  "Mary"  ought  to  have  a  special  class. 
Opposition  to  introduction  of  anything  new. 

County  superintendent  thinking,  it's  too  far  too  go  to  your  school.    Re- 
sult, he  has  been  here  one  half  hour  in  two  years. 
Parents  keeping  children  home  to  weed  the  garden,  do  the  chores,  etc. 
Lack  of  proper  home  training. 
The  prejudice  existing  against  a  woman  filling  a  public  office. 

LEGISLATION  OB    CHANGE  IN  SCHOOL    LAWS   DESIRED— HALE  TEACHERS. 

Compulsory  education. 

Uniformity  in  text-books. 

A  law  entitling  the  teachers  to  the  National  holidays  without  special 
permission  of  directors. 

Raise  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications. 

Compel  nine  months  school  in  all  schools  having  fifteen  or  more  pupils. 

One  examination  with  life  certificate,  thus  saving  the  teacher  being 
mulched  of  one  dollar  every  year. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  electing  county  superintendents. 

Compel  boards  to  provide  schools  with  proper  apparatus,  globes,  charts, 
etc. 

Abolish  office  of  County  Superintendent. 

Bepeal  the  section  charging  teachers  for  certificates,  and  have  the  expense 
of  normal  institutes  borne  by  the  State. 

A  thorough  codification  of  the  school  laws. 

Less  subdistricts. 

Let  the  districts  furnish  the  books  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

School  age  six  or  seven,  instead  of  five. 

Establish  kindergartens. 

Power  given  teacher  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils. 

Manual  training  schools. 

Power  to  have  necessary  repairs  made  to  school-house  at  the  expense  of 
the  district. 

Supply  books  to  pupils  of  indigent  parents. 

Eight  per  cent  interest  instead  of  six  upon  unpaid  orders. 
When  a  teacher  presents  his  order  and  is  told  uout  of  funds,"  let  him 
be  allowed  interest  for  his  money  as  at  banks,  etc. 

Make  teachers  members  of  school  boards. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  it  were  made  a  requirement  of  the  law,  that  school 
boards  shall  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus  for  a  teacher  to  work  with, 
such  as  good  blackboards,  a  dictionary,  wall  maps,  etc.,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  teachers  and  greatly  enhance  the  results  obtained  from  our 
schools. 

Baise  the  standard  for  certificates. 
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Compel  the  County  Superintendent  to  pass  all  examinations. 

Deprive  the  school  board  the  right  to  compel  teaching  on  National  holi- 
days or  forfeit  their  pay. 

A  uniformity  of  certificate  throughout  the  State. 

A  law  requiring  the  director  of  each  district  to  pay  the  teachers  of  that 
district,  instead  of  they  being  compelled  to  go  (sometimes  eight  or  nine 
miles)  to  the  township  treasurer  to  draw  it. 

A  law  making  every  district  independent. 

Abolish  the  office  of  County  Superintendent. 

An  act  to  compel  the  proper  officers  to  attend  school  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  and  pay  the  teacher  or  give  him  the  same  for  mileage  as  is  allowed 
other  officers  for  collecting  debts.  Teachers  frequently  must  travel  thirty 
miles  to  collect  their  savings,  and  then  if  the  Secretary  or  the  President 
should  be  absent  from  home,  the  teacher  must  make  another  trip  before  re- 
ceiving pay. 

Compulsory  education  is  what  is  most  needed. 

Do  away  with  annual  examinations  for  certificates. 

The  County  Superintendent  ought  to  be  appointed  rather  than  elected. 
Anybody  can  get  a  certificate  Just  before  election. 

State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Pass  some  law  compelling  directors  to  visit  schools  at  least  two  or  three 
times  during  a  term,  and  pay  them  a  salary  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 

STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS— MALE  TEACHERS. 

Seasons  for  favoring. 

It  would  make  books  cheaper.  As  teacher  [succeeds  teacher,  each  one 
would  have  a  definite  starting  point. 

It  would  be  a  great  saving  to  poor  people,  especially  renters. 

It  gives  teachers  a  better  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  their  work 
and  as  a  result  their  work  would  be  better. 

Too  many  kinds  of  books  in  schools  now,  and  hence  good  work  is  retarded. 
This  would  obviate  it. 

If  a  teacher  moves  to  a  different  part  of  the  State  he  would  know  what 
books,  he  would  teach  from,  and  be  better  able  for  his  duties. 

Schools  could  be  better  classified.  As  it  is  in  some  schools,  almost  every 
scholar  has  a  different  book  from  the  others. 

A  superior  grade  of  books  would  be  furnished  and  the  outgrown  ones  be 
discarded. 

It  would  unify  the  work  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

It  would  avoid  the  trouble  of  the  teacher  to  decide  which  of  the  many 
books  would  be  best  to  use. 

Economy  of  money  and  time. 

Pupils  coming  into'  schools  could  commence  their  work  with  a  class  at 
once  and  more  easily. 

The  difference  of  views  of  authors  on  same  subject  confuse  the  mind, 
which  ought  to  be  clear. 
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It  would  lead  to  grading  our  schools;  more  time  for  recitations. 

We  need  a  change  badly.  The  old  sing-song  readers  that  pupils  have  com* 
mitted  to  memory  should  be  discarded. 

No  teacher  can  do  good  work  who  has  more  than  one  text-book  in  same 
grade  and  branch. 

I  hare  taught  in  counties  where  there  is  uniformity  of  text-books.  They 
form  a  standard  of  comparison  in  progress,  a  measure  foi  the  superin- 
tendents. 

Scholars  learn  faster  and  get  the  benefit  of  some  blackboard  exercises  if 
books  are  alike. 

Boards  are  frequently  composed  of  men  who  do  not  possess  the  ability  to, 
or  at  least  do  not  adopt,  good  text-books. 

Double  the  number  of  pupils  can  be  successfully  taught. 

Because  I  believe  the  State  should  furnish  the  best  possible  education  for 
the  least  possible  money. 

The  directors  are  liable  to  make  a  change  too  often,  and  then  their  order 
is  not  strictly  enforced. 

One  district  school  of  seventeen  scholars  has  fourteen  different  kinds  of 
reading  books—almost  one  reading  class  for  each  scholar  in  the  school. 

I  have  found  in  my  sehool  that  every  scholar  that  lives  on  a  rented  farm 
has  a  book  of  his  own,  and  no  two  have  the  same. 

Minnesota  re-adopts  after  five  years  trial. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS.         \ 

Convenience  of  time,  advances  the  pupils'  interests. 

The  schools  of  Iowa  will  form  one  great  school  bent  to  a  common  purpose. 

It  gives  the  teacher  the  benefit  of  close  classification. 

It  would  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  three  or  four  reading  classes 
in  one  grade,  giving  more  time  for  recitations. 

Parents  moving  from  one  section  of  the  State  to  another  can  take  their 
books  with  them  and  find  them  of  equal  use  in  their  schools  at  their  new 
homes. 

Our  "  free  school "  system  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  With  the  present 
system  of  school  books  this  is  not  true. 

It  would  encourage  the  scholar.  If  he  is  alone  in  the  class  his  ambition 
is  very  slight. 

Gives  much  more  time  to  blackboard  and  practical  instruction. 

A  half  dozen  miles  moving  frequently  necessitates  an  outlay  of  as  many 
dollars  to  a  father  who  can  illy  afford  to  spend  it. 

We  shall  then  be  able  to  get  the  best. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  large  class  than  a  small  one,  and  the  pupils  will  study 
with  much  more  interest. 

MASONS  FOB  OPPOSING —MALE  TEACHEBE. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  several  authors  or  text-books  in  the  same 
school,  and  such  a  law  would  bar  the  admission  of  such. 
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Difference  of  needs  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Fear  of  machine  work. 

No  one  book  or  set  of  books  can  give  the  complete  knowledge  that  may  be 
obtained  from  many.  A  subject  to  be  understood  must  be  reviewed  from 
various  standpoints.    This  is  obtained  from  a  variety  of  text-books. 

Country  and  city  schools  require  different  graded  texts. 

Difficulty  in  adopting  good  books. 

It  would  build  up  monopolies. 

I  think  the  floating  population  too  small  a  per  cent  to  justify  such  a  rev- 
olution. 

Text-books  are  constantly  improving,  and  the  change  from  one  to  the 

other  should  be  gradual,  and  none  but  the  transient  are  hurt  by  the  di- 
versity. 

It  will  block  the  wheels  of  progress  and  hinder  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  return  the  days  of  the  old  fashioned  spelling-book. 

The  more  text-books  the  better.  [They  afford  better  opportunities  for 
variety  of  ideas.    Uniformity  in  townships  is  sufficient. 

Should  not  all  be  cast  in  one  mold.  Variety  will  give  more  breadth  and 
scope  to  the  mind. 

Fear  jobbery,  and  think  that  the  grades  of  texts  would  deteriorate. 
Think  a  far  better  plan  would  be  to  let  school  districts  own  the  books,  and 
loan  or  rent  them  to  pupils. 

Believe  that  competition  between  different  publishing  houses  will  produce 
text-books  of  greater  merit  than  books  made  to  order. 

Under  any  of  the  proposed  plans  for  uniformity,  the  gain  would  be  slight, 
and  the  losses  severe,  and  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  would  give  disinterested  parties  authority  to  assign  text-books. 

Teachers  can  often  accomplish  better  results  with  certain  text-books,  that 
can  under  the  present  system  be  procured  by  change  at  very  little  cost. 

It  is  bad  in  theory,  and  has  been  worse  in  practice. 

One  particular  method  of  instruction  may  be  a  success  as  practiced  by 
one  teacher  and  a  failure  by  another.  The  teacher  should  have  a  text-book 
in  harmony  with  his  line  of  instruction. 

It  makes  the  views  of  one  author  supreme.    lie  becomes  an  autocrat. 

We  would  thereby  lose  the  desire  to  read  and  find  out  what  different 
authors  think  of  the  same  subject,  and  they  would  become  monotonous. 

Intelligent  boards  know  best  what  is  required  for  the  good  of  the  schools 
in  their  charge. 

I  have  known  of  three  cases  of  the  adoption  of  State  uniformity— twice 
in  Minnesota  and  once  in  Illinois— which  proved  unsatisfactory. 

It  would  lack  sufficient  respect  for  talent  unrequited. 

It  results  in  inferior  text-books,  and  checks  progress. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

No  one  author  publishes  a  book  containing  all  that  is  required  on  any 
topic. 
The  needs  of  schools  cannot  be  the  same  throughout  a  whole  State. 
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A  non-uniformity  affords  a  greater  supply  of  reference. 
County  uniformity  would  in  my  judgment  be  better.   Text-books  might 
be  adapted  to  the  nationality  of  the  population;  some  text-books  do  better 
for  children  of  foreign  birth  than  others. 

I  believe  in  the  ehild  using  the  books  which  he  understands  whether  it  be 
uniformity  or  not. 
Variety  of  text- books  creates  a  desire  to  investigate  different  subjects. 
Every  author  rides  his  own  hobby,  and  no  committee  could  make  a  selec- 
tion suitable  to  all  teachers  needs.    We  have  a  uniformity  in  this  county, 
and  very  few  teachers  like  the  selection  made. 

A.  State  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  most  advanced  education 
in  its  publications.  It  cannot  print  them  as  cheap  as  the  large  companies* 
The  rule  is  difficult  to  enforce  and  has  led  in  Minnesota  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 
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PAET    XYI. 


STREET  RAILWAYS. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  HOURS  OP  STREET 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES  IN  THE  STATE. 

BURLINGTON-UNION  RAILWAY. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 


No.  cf  days 

employed  in 
the 


Foremen 

Conductors 

Drivers 

Hostlers 

Blacksmiths 

Trackmen 

Other  mechanics,  97.60  to  910.00 ;  average 

Car-housemen 

Watchmen 

Laborers 

Boys 


•   10.60 

15 

8.75 

16 

8.75 

16 

8.75 

12 

10.50 

10 

7.50 

10 

9.00 

10 

7.60 

IS 

8.75 

IS 

7.50 

10 

6.00 

10 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 


Total  number  of  hands,  12. 

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  $82,600.00. 

How  many  stockholders.  1. 

Miles  of  road,  three  completed  and  one  in  progress  of  building. 

J  Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 
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BURLINGTON. 


BMPLOTKS. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 


No.  of  days 

employed  in 

the  week. 


Foremen 

S?Teaf?0™:  }«*•««  to  $10;  average 
Hostlers.  f&  10 to  $11.65;  average... 

Blseksmlttis 

Trackmen 

Watehmen 


1140 

10.02 

9.05 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 


10 

12  to  17 ; 

av.,  14* 

15 
10 
12 
13 


6 

7 

7 
6 
7 

7 


Total  number  of  hands,  21  to  28. 

*  Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  dont  know. 

*  How  many  stockholders,  don't  know. 
Miles  of  road,  about  10. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  one  man  slightly  bruised  by  Jumping  from  a  runaway  car. 


*  These  replies  are  rather  singular,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  road. 


CEDAR  BAPID& 


EMPLOYS* 

Weekly 
wages. 

Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 

No.  of  days 

employed  in 

the  week. 

Drivers,  4 

$       10.00 

9.00 

7.50 

10.50 

15 
16 

10 
10 

7 

Hostler,  1 

7 

6 

6 

Total  number  of  bands,  8. 

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  925,000. 

• 

How  many  stockholders,  15. 

MUes  of  road,  4ft. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 

CLINTON. 

EMPLOYES. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 

No.  of  days 

employed  in 

the  week. 

•        11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
11.00 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

7 

6tt 

Driven 

6*4 

Hostlers                    .     ^ 

-!* 

6 

7 

Total  number  hands.  12. 

Amount  ol  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  925,0001 

How  many  stockholders,  20. 

MUes  of  road,  5. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 
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COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 


Weekly 


Daily  em- 
ployment 

BOUTS. 


No.  of  days 
employed  In 

the 


Foreman, 1 

Drivers,  3 

Hostlers.  3 

Blacksmiths,  work  done  by  job. 
Trackmen,  2 


17.00 
8.00 
8.00 


8.40 


IS 
12 
12 


10 


7 
7 


6 


Total  number  of  hands*  9. 

•Amount  of  capital  invested  In  the  railway,  can't  say. 

How  mauy  stockholders,  0. 

Miles  of  road,  8  and  8888-6280. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none.  v 


♦This  is  also  signed  by  the  superintendent. 


DAVENPORT. 


EMPLOYES. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 


No.  of  da: 
employed 
the  week. 


Foreman,  1 
Drivers,  8.. 
Hostlers,  3 . 


11.25 
12.00 
11.2S 


16 
15 
15 


t 
T 


3 

.1 


Total  number  of  hands,  10. 

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  175,000. 

How  many  stockholders,  46. 

Miles  of  road,  4. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  one  boy  killed  by  being  thrown  under  the  cars  by  a  passing  hack. 


DBS  MOINES. 


y.OT/.Ll? 


uU 


±g,>V^yJ>V?!  JM-jj 


7T 


Weekly 


Dally  em- 
ployment, 
hours. 


No.  of 


Hosiers,  7. ..4 m2?*'pm"ll 

mmen,*^ rprrr 


HYt 


•Mi 


'WW 


MO 

2.00 

9.00 

11.00 


10  tO  14 
10  to  14 
10  to  14 

10 

10 
10tOl4 
10  to  14 


-i  » 


T 
7 

7 

1 


I 


•or 


j)  1 1 


Amoimt  of  capital  invested  in  the  rail wav,  $100,000. 

How  many  stockholders,  6. 

Miles  of  road,  Including  single  and  doubl i  tr^k,  tea  miles: 

Strikes, 


.  i  "'  •  ■  i  -  >       .  i 

•2  .*•■''     !„'.'-'•'•     i 
"       -,   11.. 


<  i 
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DUBUQUE. 


1/>YX8. 


Weekly 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
noun. 


No.  of  days 

employed  in 

tne  week. 


Foreman,  1 

Driren,  7 . 

Hastlen,2 

Blacksmiths,  2 

Tttckmen,* 

Total  number  of  hands,  14. 

Amount  of  capital  invested  In  the  railway,  975,000. 

How  many  stockholders,  6. 

MUes  of  road,  0. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 

,  KEOKUK. 


12.00 
10.00 
11.50 
11.50 
10.00 


14 
14 
14 
10 
10 


EMPLOYES. 

Weekly  wages. 

Dally  em- 
ployment 
hours. 

No.  of  days 

employed  In 

the  week. 

s 

Foremen,  2 

*  9.00  and  12.50 

9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
9.00 
12.00 
9.00 

12  and  10 

13 
12 
10 
10 

i° 

10 

7 

7 

Hastters,5 

7 

*YQ»rksiiitths,  1 ,.,,.,. .,..**  it  A, ,.,.,.. 

e 

6 

Other  meeaanJes,  2 

6 

I                     7 

Total  number  of  hands,  22. 

Amount  of  capital  Invested  In  the  railway,  140,000. 

How  many  stockholders,  8. 

MUes  of  road,  8H. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 


i£he  conductors,  who  are  also  drivers,  can  work  six  or  seven  days  as  they  please,  being 
paid  for  the  time  they  work.  Generally,  they  choose  to  work  seven  days.  About  fourteen 
«  JHe_*5fator  hands  are  married,  the  others  tingle.  No  drinking  is  tolerated.  Mechanics 
a  this  dry  generally  own  their  homes. 

•Work  tor  other  persons  also. 


MABSHALLTOWN. 


EMPLOYES. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 

No.  of  days 

employed  in 

the  week. 

Ftaessss  l 

9         8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

8.75 

16 
16 
16 
16 

7 

&***,L..7YYY7YYYYY.Y7YYY.Y7YY.Y7.Y. IY.7.777YYYY7. 

T 

■^j^^i.rr::::;:::::::::::;:::::::;::::::i::::;:r::::;::: 

7 

Dotal  nnmber  of  hands,  6. 
Aawont  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  $30,000. 
Bow  many  stockholders,  4. 
Mesofroad,2*. 
takes,  none. 
«e  dents,  none. 
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MUSCATINE. 


EMPLOYES. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 


No.  of   days 

employed  in 

the  week.  ' 


Foreman,  l 

Drivers,  5 

Hostlers,  2 

Car-housemen,  l 

"Watchmen,  l 

Boys,  1 

Total  number  of  hands,  11. 

Amount  of  capital  Invested  in  the  railway,  $90,000, 

How  many  stockholders,  120. 

Miles  of  road,  3. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 


12.00 
9.36 
9.60 
8.75 
6.00 
6.00 


16 

14% 

17 

17 

17 

14* 


i 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 


OTTUMWA. 


EMPLOYES. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
hours. 


No.  of  days 
employed  In 

the 


Foreman,  l 

Drivers,  8 

Hostlers,  l 

Laborers,  l 

Total  number  of  hands,  6. 

Amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  railway,  136,000. 

How  many  stockholders,  8. 

Miles  of  road,  2. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 

RED  OAK. 


10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
9.00 


Weekly  wages. 


$  6.00  and  board 
5.C0  and  board 
6.00  and  board 


Daily  em- 
ployment 
hoars. 


No.   of  days 
employed  in 

the  week. 


Conductors,  l 
Drivers,  2.... 
Hostlers,!... 


10 

10 
10 


7 
T 
7 


Total  number  of  hands,  4. 

Amount  of  capita/Invested  in  the  railway,  $8,000. 

How  many  stockholders,  9. 

Miles  of  road,  1*. 

Strikes,  none. 

Accidents,  none. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


EMPLOYES. 

Average 
weekly 
wages. 

Average 
dally  em- 
ployment 
hours. 

Average  No. 
of  days  em- 
ployed In  the 
week. 

Foremen 

ft           12.12 

9.68 

9.31 
13.18 
8.94 
11.86 
9.47 
9.16 
7.60 
6.91 

14 

13 

14  h.  4  m. 

10 

10  h.  30  m. 

10 

10 

10  h.  42  m. 

10 

10  h.  20  m. 

7 

Codixctors t 

7 

Drivers ( 

Hostlers 

7 

Blacksmiths 

6  1-11 

Trtbekmen 

6  1-6 

6 

6  1-10 

wacehmen 

7 

Laborers 

6 

6  1-10 

Total  number  of  hands,  167. 

-Amount  of  capital  Invested  In  the  railway,  total  reported,  ft  440,600;  average  $42,164. 

JTo.  of  stockholders,  241;  average  21 11-13. 

Miles  of  road,  total  67 ;  average  4*. 

8trisres,  none. 

Aecfdents,  one  man  slightly  injured';  one  boy  killed. 
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XVIL 


IN  IOWA. 


JUNE  80, 1884. 


Ttofceter 

AYeraso 

monthly 

salary. 

Boon* 
tartaa. 

Arerace 

monthly 

•alary. 

Clerks. 

AYerage 

monthly 

salary. 

Train  .Dis- 
patchers. 

AYerage 

monthly 

salary. 

$ 

l 

•       moo 

8 

48 
44 
48 
108 
116 
87 

$           48.00 
80.00 
66,00 
06.00 
08.60 
66.89 
87.76 

8 

10 

6 

87 

10 

80 

8 

4 

$        85.00 

100.00 

£ 

40.80 
49~33 
08.60 
01 .86 
60.44 

moo 
moo 

110.00 

>■•  •••••••• 

148.00 

168 

90.00 

7? 

.« •  •    ••■■• 

86.78 

J7 

110.00 

8 

1 

100.00 

89.00 

13 

8 

7 
1 
1 

8 
18 

40.00 
09.00 
40.00 
06.00 
48.88 
07.00 

1 
1 

90.00 
100.00 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

100.00 

70.00 

16 

52JM) 

04.71 

120.00 

14 

105.00 

1 

66.00 

T» 

IS            61.00 
0000 

84.19 
60.85 
08.44 
49.17 
08.20 
60.06 
65.00 
08.00 
40.00 
BSM 
§0.17 
49.00 
40.00 

$. 

08 

08 

40 

47 

100 

148 

117 

886.26 

10 

0 

8 

1 

8K 
6 
1 

•          47.08 
60.00 

66.88 

68.96 
08.75 
48.16 
44.28 
46.15 
60.00 
72.00 
60.00 
66.00 
57.08 
66.00 
75.00 

6 
14 

0 
82 
17 
19 
15 

6 

$        95.00 

MO 

Ol36 

8 
1 

70.00 

100.00 
96.90 

991 

95.80 

lffi 

97  60 

127 

101.06 

189 

89.83 

k33 

85.67 

11 

84 
14 

16 

1 

60.00 

1 
1 
1 

2* 
1 
Included 

100.00 
75.00 

125.00 

845.13 

84.43 

17 

10        1 

1 
1 

None. 
75.00 

80.00 
In  agents. 
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„»„,«,„. 

1 

monthly 

Locomo- 
tive en- 
glneer*. 

employed. 

Avenue 

daily 

2 

f         60.00 

36 

n 

50 

200 

»' 
u 

12 

10 

88 

29 

80.13 
42.68 

10 

Chicago,  St,  P-ul.  M  imii  Rj">  ■ '   K  ■  ■■ 

e 

»3» 

M 
U 

T 

5 

4B-0P 

n.io 

O0  0» 

Minneapolis  &  8L  IjihL«  

11 
0» 

?js 

Wisconsin,  IowsA  NebrMka 

S.  00 
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IN  I0WA-CONTIOTffl>. 


«nm  ao,m 


LoeomoUye 
Firemen. 

Hoars  em- 
ployed. 

Average  daily 
wages. 

Passenger 
Conductors. 

• 

Hours  em- 
ployed. 

Average  dally 
wages. 

36 
83 

12 

f                    2.15 
2.00 
1.86 
2.04 
2.10 
1.90 
1.90 
1.74 

12 

15 

10 

81 

63 

100 

9 

9 

12 

•                    3.16 

a  20 

57 

3.00 

221 
191 

10 

9 

3.58 
3.00 

229 
40 
66 

10 
10 

8K 

6 

10 
9 

3.20 
2.99> 
3.30 

....      JJ     ... 
4 

7 

175 
1.50 
2.00 
2.11 
1.83 

4 

1 
5 
2 
2 

5 

2.90 
2.50 

14 

IS 

7 

11 

9  1-8 
10 

12 
10 

3.38 
3.26 
2.83 

JVJTE  30, 1885. 


49 

106 

a  60 

213 

206 


dl70 
4013-20 


10 
10 

100  miles. 

10 

8  to  12 
8  to  10 

10 

10 

10  to  12 
7 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 


1.67 
2.00 
1.92 
2.05 
2.16 
2.09 
1.93 

52.97  per  mo'th 

210 
t.75 
1.33 
2.00 
2.16 
2.04 
1.87 


8 

10 

18 

6 

32 

10 

136 

8  to  12 

24 

7.30 

37 

10 

9 

8 

m 

10  to  12 

4 

7 

2 

10 

2 

10 

8 

7H 

2 

10 

8 

10 

3.22 
3  20 

90  per  month 
3.56 
2.82 

90  per  month 
2.86 
88.33  per  mo'th 

3.00 
75  per  month 
2.00 
100  per  month 
3.20 
3.26 
2.30 
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JT71TB  80,  1888,  TO 


KAMI  Or  BOAD. 


Freight 
conductors. 


Hours  em- 
ployed. 


Ayerage  daily 


Walmah,  ftt.  1/>nU  A  P»*Jfl<» 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  ft  Northern 

Central  Iowa  Railway  Company 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  8t  Paul 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Illinois  Central 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Omaha. 

Des  Moines  ft  Ft.  Dodge 

Des  Moines,  Osceola  ft  Southern 

Minneapolis  ft  St  Louis 

Humeston  ft  Shenandoah 

Wisconsin,  Iowa  ft  Nebraska 


90 
47 
86 

124 
68 

130 
28 


121$ 


S.OQ 


10 


8 
10 
IS 


2L7T 


10 
IS 
10 


2.76 


JUME  80,  1884,  TO 


Wabash,  St  Louis  ft  Pacific 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  ft  Northern. . . 
Central  Iowa  Railway  Company  ........ 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St  Paul , 

Chicago  ft  Northwestern , 

Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific , 

Illinois  Central... 

Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Omaha 

Des  Moines  ft  Ft.  Dodge , 

Des  Moines,  Osceola  ft  Southern 

Minneapolis  ft  St  Louis 

Humeston  ft  Shenandoah 

Wisconsin,  Iowa  ft  Nebraska 

Dubuque  A  Dakota , 


87 

10 

04 

97 

100  miles 

110 

10 

See  passen 

ger. 

148 

9h.  40  m. 

70 

10 

9198-96 

10 

18 

10  to  13 

6 

7 

1 

10 

6 

10 

6H 

13 

8 

13 

Run    passen 

ger  also. 

3.96 
2^0 
2.70 


64  per 

71  JO  per 

75  per 


no. 


mo. 

9.80 
mo. 
2.00 
8.00 

2.78 
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IK  IOWA-Oohtihukd. 


jxnrs  90,1885. 


Brakemen. 

Horns  em- 
ployed. 

Average  daily 
wages. 

Men  in 
the  ma- 
chine 
shops. 

Hours  em- 
ployed. 

Average  daily 
wages. 

62 
180 

13 

1.96 
1.50 
1.61 
1.81 
1.75 
1.75 
1.40 
1.73 

8 

470 

25 

1,008 

80 

837 

101 

196 

118 

40 

6 

2 

5 

1 

10 

X60 
2.00 

86 

10 
9 

3.88 

881 
200 

10 

1.74 
3.10 

481 
97 
44 

8 
10 
13 

* 10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

2.60 
1.80 
1.68 
1.50 

20 

4 
88 
19 

8 

7 

10 

10* 
12 

1.70 
1.50 
200 
1.76 
1.50 

2.00 
2.00 
2.75 
2.81 

2.75 

JT3TK30,  1885. 


Ill 

10 

1.94 

15 

10 

2.58 

154 

1.50 
40  to  50  per  mo. 

561 
D*140 

♦1.35  to  2.25 

And  baggagemen,  60. 

loo  miles 

10 

1.87 

283 

10 

1.88 

927 

10 

1.73 

364 

8  to  12 

1.82 

79 

10 

2.03 

351 

8 

46  to  50  per  mo. 

386 

10 

2.33 

356 

10 

1.47 

464 

10 

1.89 

5616-26 

10 

45  per  mo. 

180 

9 

42  to  85  per  month. 

42 

10  to  12 

1.58 

80 

9  to  10 

2.75 

20 

7 

1.67 

8 

10 

2.75 

3 

10 

1.88 

1 

10 

2.50 

16 

10 

1.75 

2 

10 

X75 

17  5-6 

8* 

1.64 

6  7-12 

10 

2.69 

6 

12 

1.80 

2 

10 

&30 

2 

10 

1.78 

1 

10 

1.98 
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RAILROADS 

JUNE  30,  1888,  TO 


NAME  OF  ROADS. 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  North'n. 

Central  Iowa  Railway  Company 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern. 


Watch- 
men. 


Hours 
em- 
ployed. 


Average 

daily 

wages 


Section 
hands. 


Hours 
em- 
ployed. 


Average 
dally 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinsy . 
"  '  ;ago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Illinois  Central 


Chief 


Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  O. . 

Dee  Moines  &  Ft.  Dodge 

Des  Moines,  Osceola  &  Southern 

Minneapolis  &  St  Louis 

Humestonft  8henandoah 

Wisconsin,  Iowa  &  Nebraska 


1 

12 

$    1.35 

211 

10 

13 

1.00 

632 

20 

12 

1.38 

250 

10 

10 

It 

1.08 

1,422 

10 

92 

2.00 

1,023 

110 

10 

1.40 

1,198 
463 
340 

10 
10 
10 

21 

12 

1.00 

2 

10 

l.M 

76 

10 

1 

10 

1.66 

120 

10 

5 

10 

1.00 

60 

10 

2 

12 

1.80 

166 

10 

1 

12 

1.00 

in 

10 

2 

12 

1.00 

80 

11 

1.31 
1.00 
L21 
L22 
1.36 
1.17 
1.30 
1.15 
1.13 
1.15 
1.29 
1.25 
L35 
1.15 


JTJXE  80,  1884,  TO 


Wabash,  St  Louis  &  Pacific 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  North'n. 
Central  Iowa  Railway  Company. . . . 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  8t  Paul . 

Chicago  &  Korthwestern , 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  . . 
Chicago,  Rock  island  &  Pacific. 
Illinois  Central , 


Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  O. 

Des  Moines  &  Ft.  Dodge 

Des  Moines,  Osceola  &  Southern.... 

Minneapolis  &  St  Louis 

Humeston  &  Shenandoah 

Wisconsin.  Iowa  &  Nebraska 

Dubuque  6  Dakota 


9 

13 

8 


11 
1101 


I 


439  8-26 

i5 
2 
C 


12 
10 


10 
10 
12 
10 
12 

10 
12 
10 


12 
12 


1.02 
1.50 
1.45 


1.13 
2.20 
1.54 
1.20 
42.86 
per  mo. 
1.50 
1.00 
1.60 


1.48 
1.50 


699 


And 

switch 
andy'd 
men,  280 

1,401 

940 

1,545 

e  881 


130 

90 

100 

138 

77 

21 


101$ 


10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1.21 
1.10 


53.05 

per  mo. 

1.22 
L30 
1.18 
LIO 


per  mo. 
1.25 
1.15 
l.lO 
1.15 
1.34 
HO 
1.25 


x  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  other  employes,  25:  $l.40per  day. 

y  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  other  employes,  699;  $1.27  per  day. 

*  Shopmen,  431 ;  laborers,  130. 

t  Including  agents,  clerks,  yard  and  switchman  and  laborers  at  stations.  Agents,  140; 
clerks,  06— same  average,  $60  per  month.  Operators,  56;  same.  Yardmen,  67;  laborers,  23— 
from  $2.00  to  $1.75  per  day. 

a  Wipers,  etc.,  26;  10  hours;  $1.29. 

b  Others  in  round-house,  17;  $1.65. 

e  Dining-car  service,  27  employes:  $39.45  per  month. 

d  Wipers,  79  employes;  $1.26  per  day,  10  hours. 

e  Roadmasters,  section  and  bridge  foremen,  236;  10  hours ;  $2.11;  extra  gangs,  etc.,  537; 
10  hours;  $1.43. 

/  Telegraph  operators,  4  employes;  $2.69  per  day,  10  hours. 

a  Wipers,  80;  10  to  12  hours  ;  $1.25. 

n  Baggagemen,  7 ;  10  to  12  hours;  $1.70. 
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IN  IOWA— Continuwd. 

JUKE  30,  1884. 


Tele- 
graph 
opera- 
tors. 

Hours 
em- 
ployed. 

Average  dally 
wages. 

Passengers 
killed. 

MS 

F 

Em- 
ployes 
killed. 

Em- 
ployes 
injured. 

Others 
killed. 

Others 
injured. 

334 
263 

12 

$                            1.44 
1.66 
1.26 

48.81  per  month. 
1.66 
1.68 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

17 
26 

3 

7 
4 

14 

14 

16 

2 

8 

13 

100 

21 

27 

64 

148 

3 

19 

2 

1 
9 
1 
6 
6 
17 
8 
3 
1 

8 
10 

91 

4 

66 

2 

80 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

6 

.3 

1 

9 

11 

111 

11 

21 
2 

23 

10 

1.31 

3 
1 

29 

10 

2.00 

1 

8 
2 
2 

3 

12 
12 
12 

1.33H 

1.72 

1.66 

• 

2 

1 

18 

2 

JUWK  3D,  1886. 


34 

t362 

Included 

10 
with  sta- 

$                           1.00 

60.00  per  month, 
tlon  agents. 

43.60  per  month. 
44.30  per  month. 
43  96  per  month. 
44.82  per  month. 
41.97  per  month. 

46.00  per  month. 
1.60 

•  •  •  m 

1 

12 
2 

8 
8 

34 
26 

3 

7 

8 
8 

63 

•  •  • 
■  •  m  • 

7 
3 

7 

3 

.64 

1 

9 

9 

28 

6 

> 

29 

107 

p647 

22 

18 
10 
22 

14 

8 

76 

16 

102 

31 

12 
10 
10 

10 
12 

86 
6 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1  6 

See  ag'ts 
8eeagts 

4 

12 
3 
6 

1 

12 

36.00  per  month. 

Beeagts 

I  Besides  agents. 

(Yardmen,  7 ;  $2J50 ;  7  to  12  hours.  Asslsant  master  mechanic,  1 ;  $4.20 ;  9  to  10  hours. 
Foremen  of  shops,  2 ;  S3  00 ;  9  to  10  hours.  Clerks  of  shops,  2 ;  $2.40 ;  9  to  10  hours.  Boiler 
makers  and  helpers,  16 ;  $2.80  and  $1.66 :  9  to  10  hours.  Blacksmiths  and  helpers,  17;  $2  76; 
9  to  10  hours.  Carpenters,  10 ;  $2.36 ;  9  to  10  hours.  Oar-repalrers,  24 ;  $1.76  9  to  10  hours. 
Painters,  6 ;  $2.00 ;  9  to  10  hours.    Warehouse  men,  8;  $160 ;  10  hours. 

i  and  switchmen.    Other  employes.  216 12-26 ;  10  hours  ;  $46.19  per  month. 

k  Joint  operators  and  agents,  22;  $66.66  per  month. 

land  switchmen. 

o  Clerks  and  operators.  i 

p  Numbers  of  employes  reported  as  hurt,  only  slightly  injured,  often  causing  no  loss  of 
time  from  their  work. 


2gO  BEPOBT  OF  THE  [E  6 

As  a  fact  in  determining  rates  of  wages,  the  railway  corporation* 
deserve  study.  Their  varied  necessities  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  business.  Hence,  Iowa,  with  her  7,250  miles  of  road  and  the 
great  number  of  employes  necessary  for  the  saooessfol  working  of 
her  different  lines,  presents  an  interesting  field  for  suoh  stndy.  Rail- 
roads need  the  most  reliable  employes,  from  manager  down.  It 
is  in  this  field  of  work  that  pay  is  sore,  employment  steady,  and  pro- 
motion largely  certain. 

The  oourtesy  of  the  managers  of  the  various  roads  in  this  State 
has  been  very  marked  to  this  office.  Through  their  direction  the 
auditors  of  these  roads  supplied  this  office  with  very  complete  reports 
in  answer  to  blanks  sent  to  them,  and  the  tables  presented  in  the  fore- 
going pages  were  prepared  from  these  reports. 
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PART    XVIII. 


THE    MINING    INDUSTRY. 


A  great  many  returns  from  mines  were  made  to  this  office,  bat 
were  excluded,  from  this  report  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
employes.  Only  the  returns  from  the  larger  mines  are  here  tabu- 
lated. In  the  rate  of  wages,  as  given  in  the  following,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  some  oases  mistakes  have  been  made,  as  for  instance  one 
return  shows  the  average  daily  wages  of  the  miner  to  be  over  84  per 
day,  an  amount  not  received  by  any  miner  in  Iowa.  They  are  sub* 
mitted  here,  however,  just  as  given  by  the  operators  to  this  office. 


86 
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Days  in  operation,  howt  of  employment. 
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MINES. 

wage*  of  employes,  &rike$%  etc. 


No.  em- 
ployes at 
date  of  this 
return. 


Mine  boos- 
es.  Av- 
erage 
weekly 
wages. 


Miners. 

Av.  weekly 

wages. 


Inside  day 
laborers. 

At  weekly 
wages. 


Outside 
day  labor- 
ers. 
Av.  weekly 

wages. 


Mule  driv- 
ers. 
Av.  weekly 
wages. 


Engineers. 
Av.  weekly 
wages. 


Black- 
smiths. 
Av.we'kly 
wages. 


40)$ 
168 
980 
100 

71 

66 
104 
140 
576 

87 
601 
200 

80 

90 

35 

71 

36 
100 

60 

21 

30 

40 

87 


75 

16 

150 

40 

36 

67 

M0 

46 

136 

30 

86 

60 

76 

34 

103 

118 

115 

50 

50 

83 

40 

70 


70 

95 


200 


10.80 
25.00 
22.50 
12.00 
22.00 
18.00 


25.00 
17.50 
15.00 
24.00 
20.00 
16.00 
15.00 
12.00 
20.00 


15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
17.50 


21.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
17.00 


12.50 
18.75 
18*20 
18.90 
20.00 
14.00 
12.00 
25.00 
16.25 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.25 
17.25 
20.00 


15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
25.00 
12.00 
17.31 
25.00 
2L00 
20.001 


10.38 
14.10 
18.00 
16.00 
16.80 
16.00 
12.60 
14.00 
14.60 
12.50 
16.60 
15.00 
12.00 
16.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.50 
22  JO 
13.50 
20.00 
15.00 


15.00 
12.00 
13.00 
16.00 
15.00 
8.00 
10.88 
12.50 
13.75 
13.50 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
16.00 
17.00 
10.00 
17.00 
12.00 
15.00 
13.50 
15.00 
14  00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
14.00 
13.50 
15.00 
16.00 
18.001 


12.00$ 

10.50 

12.00 

6.00 
10  50 

9.00 
12.90 
12.00 
13.00 
12.00 
12.60 
12.00 
12.60 
10.50 
10.00 
11.00 


18.50 
12.00 
10.50 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
13.00 
10.00 


10.50 
12.00 
12.37 
12.00 
18.50 

9.00 

8.25 
10  50 
12.00 

9.00 
10.25 

4.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.50 


10.00 
10.50 
12.00 
12.90 
10.00 
12.00 
12.90 
13.50 
13.50 


12.00 
7.60 
7.80 

11.25 
9.75 
9.00 

10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 

10.00 
9.00 

10.00 

10.50 


10.50 

iaoo 

9.00 
8.00 

10.50 

11.5 
8.10 

iaoo 

9.00 
9.00 
7.60 
9.00 
9.00 
9.69 
9.00 

10.00 

10.00 
8.26 
9.00 

10.50 
9.00 
8.25 

10.60 
8.10 

12.00 
9.00 


12.00 
10.50 
12.00 
10.50 
10.00 
10.50 
1O90 
10.50 
10.50 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.50 

iaoo 

12.00 
12.90 
10.50 
12.60 
12.00 


10.50 
10.00 
12.30 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.50 


12.00 
12.00 
10.60 
1X00 
11.50 
1O50 


12.00 
18.80 

9.69 
12.00 
18.00 

6.00 


12.00 
11.25 

iaoo 
iaoo 

9.00 

9.00 

11.26 


9.00 
12.00 
13.60 
12.90 
10.00 
12.00 
12.70 
12.90 
13.50 


12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.50 


12.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.15 
17.60 
13.00 
16.00 
13.50 
16.25 


17.50 
16.00 
15.00 


16.00 

iaoo 

11.58 
15.00 
18.00 
16.00 


15.00 
10.38 
12.50 


15.00 


8.25 
17.50 
16.00 


12.50 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.60 


15.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.69 
20.00 
20.00 
13.50 


12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
12.50 
15.00 

iaoo 

13.50 
12.00 
13.50 
15.00 
12.90 
15.00 
12.00 
16.00 


16.00 


16.50 
13.50 
1JUH> 


124)0 
16.00 
11.58 
12  JO 
15.00 
15.00 


12.00 
15.00 
12.37 
1&60 
15.00 


13.50 
16.00 


12.00 
15.00 
9.00 
1&50 
12JS0 


10.50 
18.60 


12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
12.00 
13.50 
15.00 
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»_<.-» 

1 

Welgh- 

wanes. 

wages. 

"eekfy 

No.  of 
hours 
worked 
weekly 

"ml 

Per  cent  of 
decrease  in 
wages  to 

compared  I 
last  yew. 

f 

13.00 

ISO 

•         1200 
12.00 

is-oo 

13  60 

12  U0 

14.00 

i'.V; 

12  BO 
10.80 
11  B0 

13  SO 

T.90 

B4 
(K 

N 

K 

M 
00 

ft) 

M 
M 
41 

M 
00 

H 

«j 
00 

no 
* 

■ 

6 
N 

to 

4W 

in 

10.00 

e.oo 

aw 

8.0C 
2.00 
9.00 

13.80 
11.00 
11.00 
!•-• 
12.00 

3.20 
i  ii 
S.0B 
In 
IV 
4.S0 

S 

I3S 

ia.oo 
is  oo 

4.00 

■0.00 

10.80 

8.00 

S.2B 

18.80 
1-1  Vi 
11,00 

13  JO 

IS  St 
2.00 

780 
4  BO 
4.0U 

11.00 
ISO 

10.S) 

11.  Oi 

i.V 

0.11 

10.01 

1201 
ION 

12.0) 

ISO 

12.01 

12  M 
1201 

■oo 

18.00 
S-H 

ids) 

4.B0 

IB.  00 

8.00 

iflo 

4  30 

16.0" 

13.80 

".01 

I0.V 

1181 

13.00 

4.60 
8.28 

SO 

■aw 

iov 
10  00 
T.» 

8.11 

oo> 

M 

4* 

mdi  .. 

110" 

4.71 

4.81 
140 

M 

18.  GO 

TO 

i.-.v 

7B" 

12. 70 

i.  '■ 
■'.•' 

10  BO 

S..0 

flu 

Si- 
ft) 

M 

per  Busbel 

IIS 

4.-"- 
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MIKES— CONTLN  UK1>. 


Advance  of  wages 
as  compared  to 
last  year. 

Date  of  begin- 
ning of  strike. 

Date  of  ending 
of  strike. 

No.    of 

men 

engag- 

edln 

strike. 

Date  of  ad- 
vance in 
wages. 

Amount  of  such  ad- 
vance. 

■  •■■■•••■a  «  •>  «  «  •  a  *  «  «.  • 

Dec  16, 1883. 
May  26. 1883. 
Sept.  10, 1884. 

Dec.  26, 1883. 
Oct.  17, 1883. 
Sept  12, 1884. 

154 

900 

60 

Oct.  1, 1884. 

io  cents  per  ton. 

Oct.  1, 1884. 
Sept,  1884. 

10  cents  per  ton. 
25  per  cent. 

SO  per  cent. 

Apr.  7  and  Sept 
1,  1884,  (2) 

, 

• 

Oct  14, 1884. 
Feb.  10, 1884. 

Nov.  14, 1884. 
Feb.  17, 1884. 

100 

Nov.  14. 

6J4  per  bushel. 

•  •••■■«#••••*«••  *>  •  •  • 

Aug.  1, 1884. 

8ept  1, 1884. 

35 

Sept,  1884. 
Oct.,  1883. 

12^  per  ton. 
12%  per  ton. 

Aug.  1, 1884. 

Aug.  20, 1884. 

36 

Oct.  15,  1884. 

12%  per  ton. 

Oct  15, 1884. 

1214  per  ton. 

Oct.  1, 1884. 
Sept.  1, 1884. 

250 
90 

Oct  1, 1884. 

Oct.  1, 1884. 

12%  per  ton. 

Oct  6, 1888. 
April  1, 1884. 
Aug.,  1884. 
Oct.  1883. 

Oct.  18,  1883. 
April  15, 1884. 
Sept.,  1884. 
Oct.  5, 1883 

30 

15 

«0 

100 

Oct.  23, 1883. 

12%  per  ton. 

Sept,  1884. 
Oct.  1, 1883. 

%  cent  per  bushel. 

12U 

1  and  %  cents  perbu. 

■ 

Feb.  W,  1884. 
Oct  1,1884. 

March  10, 1884. 
Jan.  15, 1885. 

90 
90 

Jan.  15, 1885. 

6&  cents  per  bushel. 

July.  1884,  Jan., 

1885.    (2) 
Sept  1, 1883. 

3  days  each. 
Five  days. 

All. 
All. 

Sept.  1,  1883, 
Sept.  1, 1884. 

%  cent  per  bushel. 

%  cent  per  bushel. 

Oct,  1883. 
Oct  15, 1883. 

13  cents  per  ton. 
4  cents  per  bushel. 

4  eents  per  bushel. 

* 

Oct  1, 1884. 

Nov.  15. 

100 



ttHeente. 

Oct.  6, 1883. 

Nov,  1. 

ioolNov.  1". 

%  cent  per  bushel. 

♦Property  bought  May  1, 188*. 
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The  area  of  the  Iowa  coal  field  is  about  sixteen  thousand  square 
miles,  and  within  this  limit  there  are  thirty-three  counties  and  parts 
of  counties  producing  coal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  total 
number  of  mines  in  the  State  is  about  five  hundred.  Many  of  them 
are,  of  course,  small,  but  show  at  least  the  presence  of  coal  for  the 
development  of  the  mine. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  estimate  of  the  mines 
of  the  State  by  counties  for  the  four  years  since  the  State  mining  lair 
went  into  effect: 


co™... 

1381. 

1381. 

1883 

1881. 

617,495 

iB8JH 

337 ,7M 

131  .BIS 
W.SW 

«.«3J 

3s.  at 

8.804 

1.317 
3.103 

880 

871 

33 

701,391 

m,w 

WT.TM 

9^32* 
90,927 

m.ui 

nii  si 
i  ji : 
i',eei 

Bl 

118 
34 

927.387 
D00.0W 

4*7,821 

237,831 

93]«S 
90,986 
33,851 
4G.S83 
38,0» 

13,828 
3.7H 

3,801 
1,998 
1.891 

'ear 

n 
» 

13 

M^U 

07,086 

«,M1 

K"*0 

'slssi 

kasi 

ajsaojm 

3,127,700 

3.881,800 

3.903.438 

In  reference  to  the  probable  future  supply  of  coal  for  Iowa,  it  is 
estimated  that  after  making  a  reduction  of  three  fourths  of  tbis  ares 
of  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  for  the  erosions  of  the  streams  and 
other  causes  that  have  either  carried  away  the  coal  or  prevented  its 
deposit,  there  will  be  left  at  least  four  thousand  square  miles  that 
might  be  estimated  to  carry  a  four-foot  seam  of  coal  and  that  this 
deposit,  if  the  estimate  hold  good,  would  furnish  4,000,000  tons  per 
annum  for  3,000  years. 
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PART  XIX. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent  tables,  showing  wages  of  work- 
ing men,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  also  enumerated,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  question  has  been  answered.    The  simple  statement  that  a 
man's  ^annual  income  was  so  mnoh  would  be  valueless  without  a 
statement  as  to  the  sum  used  bj  him  for  living  expenses.    The  two 
aides  of  the  working  man's  account  are  necessary,  the  one  as  much  as 
aa  the  other,  hence  so  far  as  this  office  has  been  able,  it  has  secured 
this  information.    The  subjeot  of  food  alone  as  a  factor  in  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  of  living  assumes  a  formidable  magnitude  when  we  re- 
member that  the  average  man  spends  sixty  per  cent  of  his  income  for 
food.     As  stated  by  Hon.  Carroll  Wright  of  Massachusetts:   "No 
comparison  as  to  the  prosperity  of  industrial  communities  can  be 
just,  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  relative  ease  with 
which  the  working  men  in  those  communities  may  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  the  relative  amount  of  comfort  attainable  for  a 
given  outlay  of  time  and  effort.    Statistics  of  wages  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing, therefore,  furnish  the  essential  elements  for  such  comparisons, 
and  they  are  of  vital  importance  in  every  economic  discussion." 

PRICES. 

In  Table  I  the  average  retail  prices  for  various  commodities,  com- 
ing under  the  general  head  of  groceries,  are  given: 


REPOBT  OF  THE 
TABLE  I. 

PBICES-QBOGEBIE& 


Flout,  wheat.  hut.  per  sack  so  Ibn '. . 
Flour.  wh»«t.  family,  per  sack  CO  IDs.*, 
Flour.  <;r;Jiaiu.perKftfk  13*  Ibe      .... 

Flour,  rye.  per  sack  W  Iba.* 

Com  meal,  per  tack  us  IM 

Codflsb.  ilrv  boneless,  per  lb 

Lard,  per  lb    

Beans,  uf  !b. 

Tea,  Uol»og.  per  lb 

Coffee.  UIO.  RTKD 

Coffee.  Klo.  mastrd.  pet  •&    

Sugar,  '*  A,'"  per  lb 

Runr.  eitra  "C  "  uer  lb 


. .  so,  30,  to,  70c  and  a l 
13M  and  ldc 
lBaud20c 


Sugar,  granulated,  per  lb.. 

Molasses.  Ne»  Orleans,  per  gal . . 

"—"urn.  per  gal 

waj.uloj[.  per  lb 


Ege».-; 


■  Sacks  are  marked  so 
A  ■SKl." 


«,,  but  contain  -is  lbs.  of  flour. 

:  time  this  table  was  prepared,  March  lit,  were  as  high  aa  at  anr 

' *»  one  extreme.  Taking  the  other  ei- 

3  ot  butter  would  be  lihe  per  lb.  and 
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Table  No.  II  shows  the  average  retail  prices  of  meats  per  pound  in 
various  counties  scattered  over  the  State,  with  general  average: 


TABLE  H. 

MEATS-PRICES. 


COUNTY. 


TOWN   OK  CITY. 


BEEF. 

MUTTON. 

VEAL. 

PORK. 

SALT 
MEATS. 

Cents. 

Gents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

DECREASE  OR 
INCREASE  OVER 
FORMER  YEARS. 


..{Corning 

Benton IVinton 

Boone IBoone 

Carroll (Carroll 

Cass. 1  Atlantic 

Ceiro  Gordo  . .  (Mason  City . . . 
. .  .INew  Hampton 


Clayton 

Clinton , 

Dallas 

Des  Moines. 
Dubuque  . .. 
Greene 


Johnson 
Jones. .. 


Linn .... 
Louisa.. 
Madison 


Marion..' 

Marshall 

Montgomery . 


Muscatine 


Osceola. 

McGregor 

Clinton 

Dallas  Center. 
Burlington..  .. 

Dubuque 

Angus 

Ackley 

Newton 

Iowa  City 

Anamosa 

Keokuk 

Cedar  Rapids . 

Wapello 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

Knoxville...  .. 
Marshalltown. 

Bed  Oak 

Albia 

Muscatine 
Clarinda. 


Plymouth..... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 


Colon. 

Wapello 

Warren 

Wayne 

Woodbury.... 


Lemars..... .., 

Des  Moines... 
Council  Bluffs. , 
Davenport 


Tama  City. 
Oreston..., 
Ottumwa.. 
Indlanola. 
Cory  don... 
Sioux  City. 


m 

9 

10SC 

8* 

15 

8* 

9 

9 

10 

15 

9 

10 

11 

10 

12* 

9 

10 

12* 

10 

15 

8 

10 

10 

8 

9 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12* 

6 

5 

7 

5* 

7 

9 

9 

10 

8 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12* 

10 

15 

10 

10 

7* 

9 

9 

8 

14 

12* 

10 

15 

9 

10 

12* 

12* 

12* 

10 

11 

12* 

12* 

10 

11 

18 

10 

12 

12 

10% 

15 

9 

9 

10 

10 

/      12 

11 

9 

12* 

10 

10 

12 

15 

15 

12* 

15 

11 

10 

12* 

10 

8 

9 

9 

11 

10 

7 

10 

10 

15 

10 

15 

9 

11 

11 

10 

12* 

10 

12 

12* 

10 

12ii 

9 

10 

11 

10 

14 

11 

12 

12 

11 

10 

8 

8 

10 

9 

12* 

»* 

9 

9* 

.11 

11 

10 

10 

12* 

10 

12* 

9 

10 

8* 

8 

12* 

9* 

10 

12 

10 

10 

11 

12* 

12* 

11 

12* 

10* 

10 

12* 

11 

14 

10 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

11 

11 

8 

10 

10 

12* 

15 

10 

12* 

10* 

9 

13 

8* 

14 

7 

9 

11 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

12 

12* 

12* 

12* 

9 

8* 

Same. 

Pork  and  salt 

meats  2  cents 

cheaper;  rest, 

same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Pork,  salt  and 

fresh,  l*  cents 

cheaper;  rest, 

same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 

Increase  *  cent 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Beef  lc  lower; 

rest,  same. 
Same. 
Same. 

Increase  of  *  ct 
Veal  2  cts.  higher : 

pork  and  salt 

meats  2  cts.  less. 

Rest,  same. 
Same. 
Same. 
2  cts.  lower. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


GENERAL  AVERAGE. 


MEATS. 


PRICE. 


Beef,  per  pound ...... 

Mutton,  per  pound... 

Veal,  per  pound. 

Perk. per  pound — ., 
Sell  meats,  per  pound 

37 


9% 
10* 
11* 

9* 
12 
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TABLE  III. 

Table  three  shows  retail  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  in  Europe  and  the  United 

States. 


1 

ARTICLES. 

England 
(Liverpool). 

Germany 
(Berlin). 

Switzerland 
(Berne). 

France 

(Marseilles 

and  Rhelms). 

Austria 

(Vienna  and 

Prague). 

Meats: 
Bacon.... 

.per  pound.. 

Cents, 
12  to  20 
24 
14       20 
16       20 
16       20 
16       20 

4         7 
32       89 
24       40 

24       82 

12       16 
12       22 

4         8 
3K      4 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 
16  to  20 
40       60 
14       80 
14       26 
26       36 
16       20 

64    12 

91.00  91.40 

86       60 

82       60 

12       16 

14       24 

5       10 

5       10 

3         6 

Cents, 
16  to  18 

Beef 

Mutton  .. 

26  to  30 
17       20 
17       20 
22       26 
16       20 

8       13 
70  92.00 
20       40 

20       88 

18 

20 

6       10 

4*      64 

6*      6 

6         9 

64      6 

1 

9 

80 
16  to  18 

14 
16       18 
18       20 

8 

91.00  91.60 

18       82 

80 

20 

30       » 

io 

9        16 

Veal 

Pork 

.per  pound.. 

•  ■•••••  Uv  •  •  •  • 

a     is 

Groceries : 
Sugar.... 

7          8 

Coffee .... 

Butter.... 

J     26        27) 
1     16        28  f 
12        16 

Lard 

i do.... 

Corn-mea 

6 
4         6 

6 
8         5 

Bread .... 

24      4 

4         9 

8-10         1 

8       12 

4         6 

8 

Oatmeal . 

Potatoes . 

8 

1         2 

1         2 

;  i 


TABLE  III— Continued. 


I:   I  ) 


;.  * 


li 


1 I  i 


ARTICLES. 

Belgium 
(Brussells). 

Holland 
(Amster- 
dam). 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Iowa. 

Meats: 

Beef 

.per  pound.. 

Cents. 

16  to  20 
30 

16       17 
18 
18 
16 

12 

Cents, 
16  to  18 
16       26 
16       29 
16       24 
14       22 

Cents. 
16 
16 

10  26 

11  16 
17       26 

8       13 

8 
26       70 
20       32 

30 

16       16 

20 

10 

6 

Cents, 
14  to  20 
14       18 

6  16 
9       12 

10       18 
12)4 

7  84 
26    1.00 
20       36 

20      .28 

12* 
124    14 
6         9 
3         6 

Cents. 

12*i 

12S 

9\ 

Mutton  .. 

Veal 

Pork 

.......    Uw  .... 

.per  pound.. 
do.... 

1014 

9* 

6  to    7 
26  to  1.00 

Groceries : 
Tea 

9       16 

17  64 

18  26 

22       83 

16       22 

13       23 

3%      6 

4         6 

Butter.... 

16 
20 

16  to  85 
16  to  30 

Lard 

do.... 

12 

Cheese . . . 

do.... 

12  to  16 

Flour 

do..._ 

4         6 

6  to    9 
2  to    4 

. 

1  to    1)4 
4  to   6 

Bread  .... 

do.  .. 

3         6 

24      54 

5         7 
4 

14 

8       124 

Oatmeal . 

34  to  4 

Potatoes . 

do.... 

1 

1 

X  to   1«4 
8  to  10 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Iowa  furnishes  as 
fine  potatoes,  corn  meal  and  oat  meal  as  any  place  in  the  world.  Her 
beef  brings  the  highest  prices  in  both  western  and  eastern  markets, 
and  her  butter  always  takes  the  first  premium  everywhere. 

Table  IV  shows  average  retail  prices  of  the  most  common  staple 


J 
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articles  of  dry  goods.  It  shows  the  ruling  prices  for  articles  in 
use  by  the  working  men  and  their  families,  from  the  poorer  to  the 
well-to-do  classes. 


TABLE  IV. 


8TAPLB  DRY  GOODS-PRICES. 


GOODS. 

Alpaca,  per  yard 

Blanket*,  white,  best,  per  pair 

Blankets,  white,  medium,  per  pair 

Blankets,  white,  cheapest,  per  pair 

Calico,  best,  per  yard 

Calico,  medium,  per  yard 

CaUeo,  cheapest,  per  yard , 

Flannels,  twilled,  colored,  best  per  yard , 

Flannels,  twilled,  medium,  per  yard 

Flannels,  twilled,  cheapest,  per  yard 

Qtngham,  best,  per  "yard 

Qinf nam,  medium,  per  yard 

Glnsbam.  cheapest,  per  yard 

Matin,  bleached,  best.  4x4,  per  yard 

Moslin,  bleached,  medium,  4x4,  per  yard 

Mosltn,  bleached,  cheapest,  per  yard 

Ifodin,  unbleached,  best,  per  yard 

MobUxl,  unbleached,  medium,  per  yard , 

Muslin,  unbleached,  cheapest,  per  yard 

Plaids  and  checks,  all  wool,  per  yard , 

Sheetings,  10x4,  best,  per  yard 

sheetings,  10x4,  medium,  per  yard , 

Meetings,  cheapest,  per  yard , 

2Jdgng.Dcst.  per  yard...    

,  ITealng,  medium,  per  yard 

Ticking,  cheapest,  per  yard 

Toweling,  best,  per  yard , 

Toweling ,  medium  Jper  yard , 

Toweling,  cheapest,  per  yard , 

Table  V  represents  the  average  retail  price  of  boots  and  shoes 


TABLE  V. 


PBI0B8. 


•  .25  to  .60 
8.60 
3.75 
1.36 
.07* 
.06* 
.04 
.60 
.30 
.20 
.10* 
.00 
.06 
.12* 
.08 
>     .06 
.08 
.07 
.06 
.60  to  1.00 
.22 
.16* 
.12* 
.22 
.15 
.08* 
.15 
.10 
.06 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES-PRICES. 


ARTICLES. 


PRICES. 


Boys' boots,  best,  per  pair , 

Boys'  boots,  medium,  per  pair 

Boys'  boots,  low.  per  pair , 

Boys'  shoes,  best,  per  pair , 

Boys' shoes,  medium,  per  pair  ... 

Boys' shoes,  low.  per  pair 

GtrV  shoes,  best,  per  pair , 

Girls' shoes,  medium,  per  pair.... 

Girls'  shoes,  low,  per  pair 

Men's  boots,  best,  per  pair 

Men's  boots,  medium,  per  pair. . . . 

Mess  boots,  low,  per  pair , 

Men's  shoes,  best,  per  pair 

Men's  shoes,  medium,  per  pair. . . , 

Men's  shoes,  low,  per  pair .. 

Women's  shoes,  best,  per  pair 

Women's  shoes,  medium,  per  pair 
Women's  shoes,  low,  per  pair 


4.00 
2.60 
1.50 
4.00 
250 
1.26 
8.60 
2.00 
1.00 
8.00 
3.50 
2.25 
7.60 
4.60 
1.60 
6.00 
2.75 
1.00 
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Table  VI  shows  the  average  retail  price  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing. 
TABLE  VI. 

CLOTHING-PRICES. 


™™ 

—. 

Boys 

Boys 

&n 

Mens 

veata.  low. 

1.00 

Under  this  head — cost  of  living — the  subject  of  rents  is  classed.  It 
will  be  seen  from  tables  from  individual  employes  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  making  returns  are  owners  of  homes.  No  one 
'feature  of  these  returns  speaks  better  for  Iowa  than  this — home  own- 
ership. A  large  number  of  our  wage-workers  have  invested  money  in 
homes  of  their  own,  and  while  this  is  eminently  commendable  in  these 
people,  it  is  a  happy  feature  for  Iowa  as  a  State.  Permanency  is  thus 
made  a  feature  of  her  present  citizenship.  In  table  No.  Til  the  same 
plan  has  been  pursued  relative  to  rent  statistics  as  of  meats.  Facts 
have  been  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  which  give  a  result 
in  general  average  which  is  necessarily  fair.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  largest  cities  are  represented  in  this  table,  and  of 
coarse  rents  are  higher  than  in  smaller  places.  These  figures  were 
kindly  furnished  this  office  by  real  estate  agents  to  whom  blanks  were 
aent  for  this  purpose. 
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TABLE  VII. 

BEXTS-PBICBS. 


Clm 
Ctm 

5*J 

du 
C»)1 

n»r 

i  in 
tea 
Dm 

D» 
Dm 
Dm 

I*t 
i- 
]-  ' 

r  ' 

Hub 

Gordo 

**-  — City 

ss     ... 

IS:::::::;:::: 

:  r. 

I-. 

Lot 

It 

Htr 
Kir 
Mir 

Mir 

'or  3  living  rooms,  per  m 
'or  4 living  rooms,  per montn  .... 
'or  8  roomed  house,  pet  mooth... 
'or  4  roomed  house,  per  month .  . 
'or  8  roomed  house,  per  month... 
'or  T  roomed  house,  per  month . . . 

'or  a  living  rooms,  per  month 

'or  3  living  rooms,  per  month  .... 
'or  4  living  rooms,  per  month  .... 
"or3  roomed  house,  per  mooib  .. 
'or 4  roomed  house, per month... 
'or  Broomed  house,  per  month... 
'or  T roomed  house,  per  muoth... 

'or  2  living  rooms,  per  month 

'orSliving  rooms,  per  mon'h  .... 
ror  4  living  rooms,  per  month  ... 
'or  3  roomed  house,  per  month. . . 
'or  4 roomed  house,  per- month... 
'or  8  roomed  house,  per  month. .. 
rorT  roomed  house,  per  month... 
'or  2  living  rooms,  per  mor.th  .,  . 

'or  3  living  rooms,  per  month 

'or  4  living  rooms,  per  month. ... 
'or  3  roomed  house,  per  month... 
ror4  roomed  house,  per  month... 
'or  8  roomed  house,  per  month. ,. 
'or  t  roomed  house,  per  month. . 
'or  2  llvlDg  rooms,  per  month.  ... 
'or  3  living  rooms,  per  month.  . . , 

'or  4  living  rooms,  per  mor.th 

'or  3  roomed  house,  per  mooth... 
'or  4  roomed  house,  per  month.  . 
'or  8  roomed  house,  per  month... 
"on  roomed  house,  per  month... 
'or2  living  rooms,  per  month  ... 
'or  3  living  rooms,  per  month  ... 
'or  4  living  rooms,  per  month  .... 
'or  3  roomed  house,  per  month . . 
'or 4  roomed  house,  per  muoth... 
'or  e  roomed  house,  per  muoth... 
'orT  roomed  house,  per  mouth. . . 

"or  2  living  rooms,  per  month 

'or  3  living  rooms,  per  month  — 
'or  4  living  rooms,  per  month  .... 
'or  3  roomed  house,  per  mooth... 
"or  4  roomed  house,  per  month... 
'or  8  roomed  house,  per  month... 
'or? roomed  house,  permi-clh... 
'or  2  living  rooms,  per  month  ... 
'or  3  living  rooms,  permomfi .... 
'or  4  living  roOms,  per  montTi  .... 
'or  S roomed  house. per  month... 
'or  4 roomed  house,  permnnth... 
'or  8  roomed  bouse,  per  month 
'or  t  roomed  house,  per  month.. 
'or  2  living  rooms,  per  mouth      . 

'  S  living  rooms,  per  month  , , . 

■  4  living  rooms,  per  month  ... 

■3  roomed  house,  per  mooth.. 
for  4  roomed  house,  per  month  . 
For  8  roomed  house,  per  mouth 


■■  00 
inoo 
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TABLE  VII— Continued. 

BENTS—  PKIOES. 


RECAPITULATION. 

General  avoraae,  coat  per  mouth  for  2  lirlmj  room* t  (US 

General  t  verage,  cost  per  month  for  I  llYing  room* 1MH 

General  average,  cost  per  month  for  *  living  rooms .* OMH 

Genera!  average,  coat  per  month  lot  3  roomed  house T.« 

General  average,  ooet  per  month  tor  4  roomed  house s.il 

General  average,  Dost  per  month  [or  t  roomed  house KM 

General  average,  coat  per  month  lor  T  roomed  honae I7.se 

Ab  has  been  stated,  the  above  list  included  the  largest  cities  of  the 
State.  In  Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  comity,  the  "  Steam  Power  Co."  have 
ten  houses  which  the;  rent  to  their  employes  or  to  others,  if  their 
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employes  do  not  desire  them.  These  houses  have  four  rooms  each  on 
lots  60  x  120  feet,  well  fenced,  with  good  outhouses,  walks  and  wells, 
and  rent  for  $8.50  per  month. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  average  retail  price  of  fuel.    The  basis  is 
made  at  Dee  Moines,  whioh  gives  a  fair  average  of  the  State. 

TABLE  VIII. 

FUEL-PRICES. 


COAL. 


PRICE  PSB 
TON. 


Hard 

Soft  lump „ 

Qottnut 

Soft  pea 

Bottalack....  

CAe<cniBhed)!!.".".";."^IJ."".".!.";!."!;!;i!!;!!. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.I.  !1.\".!. ."!."!!".".!." 

Coke  (nncruahed) 


9.50 

a  oo 

2.75 
1.50 
1.75 
7.50 
7.00 


WOOD  (CORD). 


PRICE  PES 
CORD. 


jliekary,  shell,  dry 
Herd  maple,  dry..' 

Ott,  dry 

Mixed  herd,  dry..., 

g1**01?'  jcreen 

Hard  maple,  green 

Oak,  green 

Mfated  bard,  green  , 
Soft  wood, green .., 
Soft  wood,  dry. 


7.00 
6.50 
5.50 
5.25 
6.25 
6.25 
5.00 
8.50 
8.00 
4.60 
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It  may  be  said  by  some  who  are  either  opposed  to  the  Bureau 
— indeed  it  has  already  been  said,  that  the  wages  compiled  in 
the  following  tables  are  in  many  oases  too  high  for  an  aver- 
age. If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  fanlt  of  the  wage-workers  alone, 
that  is,  of  those  who  may  be  classed  as  dissatisfied  and  restless  ones, 
who  have  refused  to  express  their  views  to  the  Bureau.  If  the  state- 
ments made  in  these  tables  are  those  of  the  more  industrious  and 
frugal,  so  much  more  credit  is  due  them  for  having  made  them;  and 
after  all,  it  is  the  voioe  of  the  intelligent  and  better  class  of  work- 
ingmen  that  we  want  to  hear.  In  every  instanoe  they  are  given  exactly 
at  returned  to  thit  office.  If,  coming  as  they  do  from  this  class,  and 
the  aggregate  makes  a  showing  of  good  wages,  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
■  and  if  the  object  of  a  dissatisfied  few  was  to  show  through  this  Bu- 
reau a  pauoity  of  returns  of  good  wages,  that  object  has  been  defeated 
by  the  manly  action  of  other  workingmen.  All  points  shown  are  in- 
teresting, but  two  features  are  especially  so,  namely,  the  number  hav- 
ing saved  money,  and  the  number  owning  homes.  The  latter  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  Iowa  to  be  largely  a  State  of  homes,  as  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  is  known  as  the  "city  of  homes."  In  a  number  of 
instances  in  the  column  of  "No.  of  days  lost"  will  be  found  a  large 
loss  to  the  workingmen.  This  is  largely  true  of  the  coal  miners,  but 
to  an  extent  it  is  so  among  all  vocations.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  thus  ruthlessly  applied  becomes 
tyrannical.  Humanity  would  seem  to  urge  that  labor  be  exoepted 
from  this  cruel  law:  "the  recognition  by  employers  of  a  minimum  of 
wages  for  labor,  varying  as  the  cost  of  food,  rental,  etc,  may  vary  in 
different  communities;  and  a  conscientious  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
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employers  of  labor  to  give  permanence  and  promise  to  faithful ,  effic- 
ient service."  Employers  will  find  their  own  interest  best  served 
when  they  recognize  the  fact  that  well-paid  labor  is  the  very  best 
guarantee  against  individual  reverses. 

It  is  true  that  wages  in  the  United  States  have  advanced  during  the 
last  twenty  five  years,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  wants  to  be  sat- 
isfied have  also  increased.  As  the  country  advances  in  its  produc- 
tiveness, man  advances  in  his  needs  and  tastes.  Hence,  it  is  with 
force  said  that  the  real  question  is  "  not  whether  workers  receive 
more  than  before,  but  whether  they  produce  more,  and  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  what  is  produced  than  before.  In  this  country,  where 
more  intelligent,  and  therefore  more  effioient  labor  than  is  found  else- 
where, secures  comparatively  high  wages,  workers  of  the  lower  grades 
of  intelligence  or  skill  are  denied  their  share  of  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
civilization,  if  they  have  to  compete,  not  only  with  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe,  but  with  imported  contract  labor." 

Added  to  the  following  tables  of  our  own  State,  are  those  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen,  giving  the  wages  of  foreign  labor,  to  whioh,  for  comparison, 
has  been  added  those  of  Iowa  in  the  same  vocations. 

In  December,  1884,  Bradstreet's  reported  the  extent  to  which  indus- 
trial workers  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  during  two  and  one  half  years  last  past.  The  investigation 
was  one  unique  in  journalism,  and  was  met  by  fairly  satisfactory  re- 
mits, the  showing  being  that  about  360,000  fewer  operatives  were- 
then  employed  than  in  1889,  or  about  14  per  cent.  In  March  it  un- 
dertook to  get  the  necesssary  data  to  determine  the  extent  to  whioh 
industrial  workers'  wages  had  been  reduced  during  the  same  period.* 

The  inquiry  embraced  the  leading  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States,  those  in  whioh  the  value  of  the  goods  annually  pro- 
duced is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $30,000,000. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  fair  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  and  received  weekly,  inquiries  were  extended 
in  each  case,  to  the  leading  establishments  in  each  industry  at  seven 
cities  or  towns.  The  oities  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  and  value  of  products  in  each  line,  and  were  given 
in  order  under  appropriate  classifications  by  industries. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  gite  the  tabulated  statements  published  by 

"These  tables  may  be  found  In  Bradstreet's  for  the  months  indicated  aboye. 
88 
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them  at  that  time,  but  in  giving  them  they  make  the  following  inter- 
esting statements: 

In  the  lines  of  industry  covered  there  were,  in  1880, 194,500  establishments 
In  the  United  States  out  of  a  total  of  all  manufacturing  concerns  amount- 
ing to  253,800,  nearly  77  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  bands  em- 
ployed was  2,005,000  out  of  2,732,506,  or  73  per  cent  The  total  wages  paid 
by  them  annually  amounted  to  $688,381,961  out  of  a  grand  total  of  $947,963,- 
796,  or  72  per  cent.  The  annual  value  of  materials  used  was  $2,664,702,809 
out  of  an  aggregate  of  $3,396,823,649,  or  77  per  cent,  and  the  annual  total 
value  of  products  was  $4,101,889,876  out  of  a  grand  aggregate  in  all  Indus- 
trial lines  amounting  to  $5,369,679,191,  or  76  per  cent.  The  industrial  wages 
investigated  represent,  therefore,  those  at  seven  cities  in  order  of  promi- 
nence, and  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  the  rates  paid  to  three 
quarters  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country.  The  Investigation  has 
been  conducted  at  60  cities,  from  which  over  250  separate  reports  have  been 
received,  involving  at  least  1,600  special  inquiries  by  correspondents  of 
Bradstreet's.  This  does  not  include  instances  where  information  was  re- 
fused, or  where  it  was  furnished  hut  appeared  to  be  faulty  or  likely  to  mis- 
lead. 

There  are  three  primary  facts  to  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the 
classified  tables  of  wages  presented  below: 

1.  With  the  restricted  call  for  products,  and  In  the  effort  to  maintain 
wages— under  pressure  from  workers  to  have  them  maintained— marked  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  employes  have  been  made  since  1882,  as  pointed 
out  in  Bradstreet's,  December  20, 1884.  As  will  be  recalled,  it  was  then 
shown:  that  the  enforced  reduction  in  the  number  of  employes,  those 
thrown  out  by  shutting  down  of  factories  and  mills  and  by  strikes  and  lock- 
outs (since  1882),  amounted  (as  reported)  to  316,000  in  21  States,  where  M 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  industrial  workers  were  employed;  that  the  grand 
total'was  probably  nearer  350,000  than  816,000,  or  say  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
engaged  in  1882;  that  at  least  80,000  fewer  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and 
foundry  workers  were  employed— or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  dispensed  with; 
that  36,000  fewer  clothing  operatives  (east  of  Ohio),  or  10  per  cent;  20,- 
000  fewer  cotton  goods  operatives,  about  6  per  cent;  24,000  fewer  woolen  fab- 
ric operatives,  or  7  per  cent;  about  13,000  fewer  tobacco  operatives,  or  less 
than  4  per  cent,  and  about  4,700  glass  workers,  or  say  1.8  per  cent  of  the 
860,000  displaced— had  been  thrown  out.  This  has  been  one  element  In 
helping  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  |of  those  remaining  at  work.  The 
total  displaced,  as  enumerated,  number  nearly  177,000,  or  about  51  per  cent 
of  those  whose  services  bad  been  done  away  with. 

2.  Work  has  been  restricted  at  various  establishments,  hours  having  been 
shortened  or  work  furnished  fewer  days  in  the  week. 

3.  Employes  have  been  given  piece  work  in  place  of  a  stated  sum  per 
day,  week  or  month,  the  quantities  furnished  being  limited  in  many  cases. 

In  addition  to  these,  Btrong  trades  unions  among  iron  and  steel,  glass- 
workers,  building  trades,  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco  and  textile  operatives. 
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and  in  other  lines,  have  brought  a  pressure  to  bear  to  prevent  reductions  of 
wages,  frequently  to  gain  an  advance. 

The  reductions  in  rates  of  wages  in  most  all  instances  are  less  than  the 
gross  reductions  in  amounts  received  within  two  and  one-half  years.  The 
percentages  of  rate  reductions  calculated  indicated,  therefore,  the  apparent 
cut;  in  some  cases  (generally  specified)  it  is  actual,  but  the  losses  due  to 
restricted  time  or  to  a  limited  quantity  of  piece  work  are  not  always  a  de- 
terminate factor. 

Several  features  of  the  exhibit  are  nevertheless  more  striking  than  any 
late  developments  regarding  our  manufacturing  industries. 

Six  highly  protected  industries,  iron  and  steel  (also  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  etc.),  clothing,  cotton,  woolen,  tobacco  and  glass  manufactures, 
which  employed  34  percent  of  all  industrial  workers  (as  reported  in  1880), 
have  thrown  out  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  workers  since  1882, 177,700 
in  number,  as  reported  by  Bradstreet's  in  December,  1884. 

All  of  these  lines  have  run  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  on  short  time  as 
any  others  named. 

They,  with  other  textile  establishments,  have  practically  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  larger  strikes  of  the  past  year  or  two,  with  the  exceptions  of  those  in 
the  coal  regions,  and  they  have  suffered,  on  the  average,  a  greater  reduction 
in  rates  of  wages  paid. 

Iron  and  steel  workers  and  coal  miners  have  suffered  by  far  the  greatest  re- 
duction in  wages  from  all  causes,  and  are  followed  by  operatives  in  textiles. 
Glassmakers  thus  far  have  suffered  less  proportionately  than  the  above,  and 
then  only  in  certain  departments  of  labor.  Excepting  tobacco  and  cigars 
from  food  products  and  the  latter  have  suffered  least  of  all.  Wages  rates 
in  the  building  trades  and  woodworking  industries  have  been  only  mod- 
erately depressed.  Workers  in  leather  have  not  found  their  wages  cut 
severely,  and  paper  mill  employes  and  printers  have  escaped  with  but  a 
moderate  reduction. 

The  following  tables  are  the  result  of  a  compilation  from  returns 
made  to  this  office.  As  suggested,  many  more  than  these  have  been 
received,  but  discarded  from  their  apparent  untruthfulness  or  gross 
carelessness: 
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Number  of 
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OF  LIVING,  ETC. 


WAGES. 

TIMB   LOST. 

Number 
assisted 
by  their 
families 

Average 

earnings  of 

families. 

Average 
cost  or 
living  for 
the  year. 

At  er- 
ase 
dally 
wages. 

Aye rage, 
weekly 
wages. ' 

Average 
monthly  < 

wages,    < 

Average 

annual 

earnings 

Aver- 
age 
days 
lost 

during 
year. 

1 

From 
sick- 
ness. 

Prom  in- 
Inablllty 
to  obtain 
work. 

of  ind£ 
rlduals. 

$    1.721 

1      1036 
9.50 
17.50 
1175 
15.37 
14.16 
19.50 
9.50J 
21.04' 
16.75 
16.00 

$      47.60 
36.00 
46.00 
58.00 
66.88 
62.00 
78.33 
25.00 
80.43 
67.00 
66.00 

$    400.00 
626.86 
633.38 
600.00 
683.44 
616.00 
1,065.00 
266.00 
640.25 
565.00 
426.00 

• 

280.00 

500.00 

L60 

15 
14 

l 

863.34 

2.08 

833.88 

2.12 

l 

15 

40.00 
90.90 

800.00 

2J57 
136 

35 
10 

18 
10 

80 

419.30 
411.00 

125 

l 

75.00 

616.66 

L25 

300.00 

8.42 
263 

87* 

lfc 

6 

91.67 

428.17 
267.00 

150 

130 

418.00 

L23 

200.00 

2.00 

1100 
13.75 
12.00: 
14.19 
16.00 
11.70 

6.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.20 
14.26 
1667 
2150 

8.10 
10.68 
19.68 

6.26 
19.68 

8.77 

965 

48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
57.88 
66.00 
43.00 
22.00 
66.00 
40  00 
37.60 
43.36 
63  34 

36.00 
41.77 
72.00 
26.00 
120.00 
34.20 
39,00 

600.00 
496.00 
612.50 
569.32 
75000 
421.10 
300.00 
60800 
860.00 
881.00 
432.86 
733.18 
860.00 

4oaoo 

488.08 
907.00 
300.00 
880.00 
380.98 
441.00 

400.00 

L98 

4 
10 
63  3-7 

' 

2.00 

8 
18 

l 
54 

100.00 
143.01 

412.00 

136 

150 

86 

415.86 
860lOO 

L95 
LOO 

27V4 

20  47 

6 

1 
1 
1 

600.00 
300  00 
100.00 

426.78 
3CC.0O 

100 

8 

60 
96 

17  2-5 
140 

7 
27 

12 
5 

98% 

826.00 

LOS 

20 
85 
12 
15 

L701 

188! 
262; 

3 
2 

266  00 

482.00 
328.48 
481.89 

3.75 

460.00 

1.33 

13 

20* 

30 

30 

19 

28  4-5 

39 

13 
16 

465.00 

L92 
3L28 

19  7-9 

7 

186.70 

344.86 
657  00 

L26 
3.28 

1 

12  29-30 

16 

20 

1 

250.00 

430.00 
473.(0 

L44 

L33 

21  12-57 

43 

140.20 

325  38 
378.44 

1.67 

i         10.00 
18.00 
16.94 
15.00 
16.00 

i          9.50 
14.38 
16.00 
1100 
17.36 
16.00 
10JSO 
13.69 
14.06 
8.88 
lOJB 
24.00 
l&OO 
1100 
18.00 
11.10 
10.40 
12.81 
6.75 
IffwM 
24.01 

iaoc 

43.00 
66.00 
69.34 
65.00 
68  67 
35.b8 
66.62 

48.00 
7a63 
70.00 
43.00 
63.62 
7100 
39.18 
41.80 
90.00 
66.00 
48.00 

525.00 
726.00 
727.32 
600.00 
838.67 
811.64 
488.94 
600.00 
126.00 
717.75 

1,100.00 
600.00 
686.47 
700.00 
473.86 
479.60 

1,100.00 
500.00 
610.00 

7 

30 

23tt 

20 

4* 

9425-204 

7 

300.00 

3.00 

490.00 

189 
150 

16* 

20 

3 
1 

85.00 
Very  little. 

515.93 
48ft  00 
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4H 
16K 
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50  il2-i46 
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17 
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40 
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7 
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15 
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11 
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11 
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L48 
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12 
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80 
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60 
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300.00 

3.00 

UB 
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3K 
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1 
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75.00 
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C  Day  board  is  given  in  all  eases,  and  in  some  lodging  also.   The  above  are  wages  in 
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! 

i 

i 

i» 

3 
1 
It 

SI 

«\3B 

u 

4  11-12 

1030 

3 
11* 

IS 

3 
14-11 

4  3  3 

10.30 
7.S0 

If 

«] 

3.00 

■J« 
13.00 

4  1-1 

3  It- IT 

4H 

»H 

4  38-33 

5 

4  4-11 

4  31-40 

« 

1 

3 

t 

' 

T.OB 

1 

SN 

8.8T 

1 

i 

1 

39 
1 

s 

3rt 

3 

6M 
3.00 

a 
s 

{ 

3 

e 

8.  SO 
S.00 

Total  number  of  returns 

TBI 

as* 

U* 
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OF  LIVING,  ETC.— Continued. 


,  Kamber 
belonging 
to  trader 
unions. 

Number 
belonging 
to  a  bene- 
ficiary or- 
ganization. 

Number 
having  in- 
surance. 

Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease In 
cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Percent- 
age of  de- 
crease in 
cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Number 

having 

savea 

money. 

Mimber  - 
not  having 
saved 
money. 

Number 

in  debt 

past  year. 

1 
4 

2 
2 
50 
6 
6 

l 
3 
2 
2 
80 
6 

5 

5 

2 
7 
3 
3 

84 
7 
5 
1 

57 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
168 
1 
6 
1 

•       ? 

2 
9 

17 
1 
1 

86 
4 
1 
5 

69 
1 
1 
1 
1 

30 
2 
2 

91 

54 
1 

i 

l 

1 
15 

« 

8 
3 

1)4 

12 

17 

6 

l 

2 

1 

8 
1 

.     45 

1 

44 

2 

10 

10 

15 
1 

11 
2 

1 

.1 

3 
4 
188 
1 
7 

8 

1 

76 

1 

1 

27 

1 

6 

6 

7 

43 

10 

10 

6 

1 

2 
1 
2 
3 
14 

2 

18 
20 

1 

2 

7 
13 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

4 

26 

4 
1 
4 
20 
1 

80 

4 

1 

4 

50 

• 

10 

10 
1 

16 

8 

2 

i 

18 
2 

1 

2 

5 
2 

16 

2 

1 
1 
1 

22 

2 

2 

68 

46 

1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

68 

28 

4 

10 

3 

3 

1 

117 

18 

1 

96 
4 

10 

6  1-3 

7  4-5 

82 
17 

4 
1 

22 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 

11 

1 

1 

6 

17 

4 
1 

1 

36 
3 
1 
6 
2 
3 

21 

2 

5K 

7 

43 
3 
1 

12 
2 
7 

22 
1 

2 

2 

16 
39 

4 
1 

10 

9 

5 

1 
2 
1 
1 
9 

5 

• 

. 

2 

10 

8 

1 

k 

2 

12 

84 

3 

5 

7 

8 

9 

2 

1 

1 

^ 

_          1M 

1                 4881                688 

847 

280 

247 

REPORT  OF  THE 


TABLE  OP  WAGES,  COST  OF 
ADAIR 


OCCUPATION! 

Number 

age.) 

Nuintr. 

number 

of  hour* 

Mill- 

dally 
wages. 

Hlnl- 
dailj 

Aver- 
diffy 

WlgHS. 

3? 

38 
M 
38 
U 
IK 

4N.1F 
N 

N 

N 

to 

11 
10 
10 

f     J.W 

l.Bi 

•      l.BO 
3-flO 
3M 

(      2.38 
8.60 
3  80 

ijW 

Total  No.  returns.. 

8 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Hud  ess- molten. ... 
Mine™, coal 

Total  Mo.  returns. 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayer* 

Carpenters 

Harness-makers 

Shoemakers 

Total  No.  returns. 


•     awl     000.00 


ALLAMAKEE 


APPANOOSE 


] 

38 
88 
48 
SI 
38 
32 
88 

N 
N 

N 
N 

N 
12M.SI 

N 

li 
10 

1.80 

1.2S 
3.01 

l.M 
3.00 
L7I 
J.  00 

'4 

3.0(4 

3.43 

2.00 

130.00 

Wagon-makers 

800.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

il 

1 
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LIVING,  ETC.,  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTY. 


Number 
assisted 
by  their 

ftuntlW 

Average 
earnings 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average 

cost  or 

living  for 

the  year. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase 
in  cost  of 
living. 

Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
in  cost  of 
living. 

Num- 
ber 
owning 

a 
home. 

Num- 
ber 

rent- 
ing. 

Average 
number 
in  fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber in 
debt 
past 
year. 

[Number 
having 
savea 

[money. 

2 

$      8J6/00 

$      600.001 
480.00 
160.00 
865.00 

700.00 

20 

6 
l 
1 
1 
l 

ft 
5 
4 
ft 

6 

2 

l 
l 

8 

l 

1 

1 

COUNTY. 


mm 

i 

2 
3 
1 
8 

1 

> 

3 

4 
4 
5 
2 
3 
3 

8 

4 

1 

75.00 

2 

100.00 

1 

COUNTY. 


321.66 
420.00 
866.00 

6 

[             2 
1 

4 
1 

1 

« 

1 

6 

4 

6M 

4 

3 

4 
8 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

100.00 

3 

5 

1 

1 

300.00 
400.00 

1 

60.00 

8 

1 

I 

1 

COUNTY. 


200.00 
450.00 
600.00 
182.60 
500.00 
299.50 
600.00 

1 
1 

10 
1 

4 
5 
5 

4 
5 

4)4 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

175.00 
100.09 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

850.00 
275.00 

20 
10 

10 

1 

. 

39 


■l 


806 


REPORT  OF  THE 


[E6 
AUDUBON 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Number 
of  re- 
turns. 


Age 
(aver- 
age). 


Nativity. 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
worked 
per  day. 


Maxi- 
mum 
daily 
wages. 


Mini- 
mum 
dally 
wages. 


Aver- 

iSSy 
wages. 


Average 
annua, 
earalngs- 
of  indi- 
viduals* 


Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Harness-makers 

Painters 

Wagon-makers 

Total  No.  returns.. 


1 

80 

N 

10 

Buns 

shop 

$. 

8 

43 

2N,lF 

10 

4.00 

1.00 

2.50 

2 

28 

N 

10 

2.00 

1.00 

150 

1 

89 

N 

10 

,      2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

1 

64 

N 

10 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

8 

■ 

2,600  00 
425.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 


BENTON 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Harness-makers. . . . 

Laborers,  day 

Machinists. 

Painters 

Shoe-makers 

Stone  masons 

Total  No.  returns. 


2 

41 

N 

10 

8.00 

2.60 

2.75 

1 

44 

N 

10 

4.00 

2.00 

8.00 

1 

44 

N 

10 

8.25 

2.75 

3.00 

2 

46 

F 

10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1 

89 

N 

10 

2.75 

2.75 

275 

1 

87 

N 

10 

2.26 

2.25 

2.26 

1 
1 

12 
10 

2.00 
2.00 

1.00 
2.00 

1.50 
2.00 

10 

800.00 
400.00 
900.00 
390.00 
725.00 
46U  00 
440.00 
400.00 


BLACK  HAWK 


i 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Carriage  trimmer. . . 
Harness-makers. . . . 

Laborers,  day 

Millers 

Painters 

Stone  masons 

Wagon-makers 

Total  No.  returns.' 


2 
2 

44 

N 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

3.50 
8.00 
2.60 
1.75 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

360 
8.00 
2.50 
1.76 
1.50 
8.00 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

3.50 
8.00 
2.60 
1.75 
1.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 

87 
89 

N 
N 

89 

N 

42 

N 

11 

800.00 
1,300.00 
75a  00 
456.00 
400.00 
936.00 
550.00 
000.00 
680.00 


BOONE 


Blacksmiths 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

24 
1 
1 

41 
45 
40 
57 
87 
42 

N 
N 
IF,  IN 
N 
N 
4N.90F 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1.68 
3.50 
2.25 
1.88 
3.00 
1.47 
4.00 
4.00 

440.00 

Bricklayers 

4.00 
2.50 
1.38 
8.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 

8.00 
2.00 
1.38 
3.00 
.95 
4.00 
4.00 

575.00 

Carpenters 

425.00 

Painters 

300.00 

775.00 

258.65 

1,000.00 

Plasterers 

51 

N 

10 

660.00 

Total  No.  returns. . 

36 

BREA&ER 


it 


* 

I 


Cabinet-makers..  .. 
Hftrnen-makdn 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

9 

59 
82 
65 
53 
47 
52 
36 

N 
F 
F 
F 

N 
N 
F 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
1.50 

2.00 
1.75 

480.00 
500  00 

1.00 
3.00 
2.60 
2.25 

1.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 

1.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 

300.00 
800.00 
650.00 

550.00 

Tola!  No.  returns.. 
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COUNTY. 


Number 


by  their 
families. 


Average 
earnings 
of  fami- 
lies. 


Average 

cost  of 

living  for 

the  year. 


Percent- 
age of 
increase 
in  cost  of 
living. 


Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
in  cost  of 
living. 


Num- 
ber 
owning 

a 
home. 


Num- 
ber 

rent- 
ing. 


Average 
number 
in  fam- 
ily. 


Num- 
ber in 
debt 
past 
year. 


Number 

having 

saved 

money. 


462.00 
800.00 
876.00 
390.00 
300.00 


10 


4 

4K 

2 

4 

6 


COUNTY. 


*. 

200.00 

• 

$      400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
30000 
413.00 
-   400.00 

2 
1 
1 

2 

4* 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

90.00 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

400.00 

260.00 

1 

COUNTY. 


$     000.00 
600.00 
360.00 
308.00 
866.00 
936.00 
400.00 
600.00 
476.00 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

3 
6 
8 
8 
4 
§ 
4 
•  2 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

COUNTY. 


200.00 

mm 

888888 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
14 

1 

1 

6 
1 

4 
6 
7 
6 
8 
6 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

6K 

1 

2 

17 

1 

6 

214LOO 

10 

10 

1 

1 

200.00 

360.00 

10 

1 

COUNTY. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

7 
3 
8 
11 
6 
2 
4 

300.00 
800.00 
600.00 
440.00 

1 

1 

1 

600.00 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

300.00 

1 

_ 

BEFOET  OP  THE 


[ES 
BUCHANAN 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Humbert    Asa 
ofw-    (mot-  NaUtttr. 
turn,      age.) 

Average   „ ^. 

number   ™  „  ' 
of  hours     .  '1  " 

W0T!tBd    wra. 

perdny.     WB*™- 

Mlnf 
dally 

(ffifiy 

oMndP 

■It- 

id        3.00 

to       s.oo 

10         3.60 

10           3.00 

1 

3.00 
ZOO 
3.K 

1      3JW 
3.00 

a.so 

3.  B0 
2.30 

1 3 ; 

1        n\          N 
i|         w|            N 

Total  No.  rethrna  . 

si          1 

1 

BUENA  VISTA 


1 

46 

60 
M 

N 
K 
N 

15 

list 

1.M 

2.00 

«.3fl 
l.W 

MI 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

S 

44 

10 
10 
14 

3.00 

3  01 

s!ot 

a.» 

3.00 
2J& 
1.00 
3.36 

3.36 

300 
3.67 
1.00 
3  6! 

an 

41 

N,l 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

« 

■lacksmitlis 

1 
i 

33 
ST 

N 

11 

11 

300 

3.00 
3.60 

i.oo 

3-00 
l.M 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
1.BT 
300 

4W 

N 

Total  No.  returns  . . 

B 

38 

N 

10 

3.50 

1.B0 
3.00 
3.T5 
1.10 
300 

3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
ISO 
375 
1.70 
3.00 

3.6C 
l.OO 
L7I 

ia 

Inelneers.  wsUonar] 

10 
10 

» 

10 
10 

11 

F 

040 

Total  No,  returns  , . 

I 
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COUNTY. 


Number 
assisted 
by  their 

ffcmlH«f 

-^ — g 

Average 
earnings 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Cost  of 
living 

for  the 
year. 

Percent- 
age of  In- 
crease in 

CObt  of 

living. 

Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
In  cost  of 
living. 

Num- 
ber 
owning 

a 
home. 

Num- 
ber 

rent- 
ing. 

Average 
number 
in  fam- 
ily. 

Num- 
ber in 
debt 
past 
year. 

Number 

having 

savea 

money. 

l 
2 

s 
1 
s 
1 

4 

9 

4 

41 

1 

l< 

$          400 

275 
400 
175 

2- 

1 

$           44 

1 

1 

* 

COUNTY. 


0B0 
250 
200 

5 

2 
2 
2 

5* 

2H 

5 

1 
1 

*• 

2* 

COUNTY. 


400 
600 
100 
02ft 
900 

1 
1 

4 
7 
3 
1* 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

400 

1 

1 
1 

1 

40 

COUNTY. 


400 
110 
800 
400 

• 

5 

1 
1 

1 

4 
4 
8 
5 

1 
1 
I 

1 

1 

40 
40 

1 

1 

2 

1 

• 

COUNTY. 


1 

410 

f        1 
1 

4 
5 
5 

, 

I 

...:::::::l::: :::::: 

BentVt 

i 

75 

) 

200 

400 
540 

5 
6 
2 

1 

• 

i 

BEPOBT  OF  THE 


[E5 
CASS 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
ofre- 

age*)" 

Nativity. 

mun  bar 
olhoora 

Mail-.     Mini-     Avor 
mum     mum       age 
dally     dally      daily 
wage*,  wages,   wages. 

& 

Tiduals. 

i 
11 

10 
10 

10 
10K 
10 

I       I.2BII       1.2611       1.25 

3.00          2.00           2.IW 
3.00           IB           i.  S3 
2.50           .88         i.es 

3.00       i.as      fi.ea 

1.00         1.66         i.es 
1.30         i.oo         1.30 
2.00          2.00          2.00 
2JW           2. B0          2,04 

s!oo      a  oo      &ot 

87 

Clgarroakers 

Engineers,  stationary 

33 

H 

471 

Laborers,  ilHy..'. 

37 

•  N,«r 

wo 

io  ' 

40 

N 

10 

Total  No.  returns. . 

M 

1     1 

1 

3 

1 

60 
13 
20 
40 
44 

N 
N 

N 
N 

U 

11 

(. 

» 

2.S0 

1  3.40 
3.00 

s!oi 

2.00 
2.30 

3.00 

3.TB 

2» 

Total  No.  returns.. 

"  T 

CEEEO  GOEDO 


44 

N 

10 
19 

t       3.01 
l.TI 

f      3.00 
3.03 

2.50 
1.76 

)       3.00 

%  M 

2JH 

Engineers,  stationary 

29 
SO 
38 

N 

1 

to 

N 

400 

Total  Mo.  returns.. 

a 

Blacksmiths 

2 
1 

41 

a 

44 

IN,  IF 
F 
H 
N 

N 

11 

n 

(      3.00 
S.BO 

1    aw 
2!  01 

1     i.T( 
2!ot 

330 

too 

w 

Total  No.  returns.. 

T 

Blacksmiths I 

Bricklayers 

Coopers 

Dairymen 

Laborers,  day 

Millers 

Total  No.  returns.. I 


log     2.00]  I     2.oot 
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COUNTY. 


Kunber 
assisted 
by  their 
families. 

Average 
earnings 
of  fam- 
ilies. 

Average 

cost  01 

living  for 

the  year. 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase 
in  cost  of 
Hying. 

Percent- 
age of 
decrease 
In  cost  of 
living. 

Num- 
ber 
owning 

a 
home. 

Num- 
ber 
rent- 
ing. 

Average 
number 
In  fata- 
lly. 

Num- 
ber in 
debt 
past 
year. 

III! 

$    aoaoo 

350.00 

4AA  AA 

337.00 
816.00 
196.00 
806.60 

l 

3 

l 
8 
1 

1 
3 

2 

4 

SH 

3* 

2% 

7 

6M 

2 

3 

6 

7 

2* 

l 

1 

100.00 
100.00 

l 
3 

1 

l 

i 

i 

1 

7 

i 

10 

80.00 

6 

1 

i 

1 

60.00 

350,00 
270.00 

1 
1 

« 

1 

302.00 

■ 

1 

2 

2 

• 

• 

COUNTY. 


600.00 
600.00 
226.00 
867.00 
200.00 

1 
8 

6 

3Vi 

I 

3 

3 

1 

10 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

• 

COUNTY. 


1 

60.00 

$     416.00 
1,060.00 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 
6 
3 
4 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

300.00 

300.00 
306.00 

1 

1 

COUNTY. 


440  00 
860.00 
300.00 
340.00 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
4 
8 
8 
2 

1 
I 

2 

1 

20.00 
40.00 
66,00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 



COUNTY. 


176.00 

1 
1 

1 
3 
6 
2 
6 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

110.00 

364.00 

126.00 
800.00 

H 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

REPORT  OF  THE 


[E6> 
CLARKE 


OOOOPATIOiro. 

Number 
ofre- 

(•vlr- 
ags.) 

Nativity. 

number 
of  bourn 

Mul- 
dail™ 

Mini- 
dally 

wage*. 

dSfy 

WSgBB. 

earnings 

of  mar 

: 

as 

3S 

w 

S 
N 

1.60 

too 

9.K 

1.60 
1.0* 
1-60 
1.10 

8.50 
8.00 

1.50 
2.01 

i!m 

1.80 
1.10 
1.00 
I.M 

8.  BO 
2.15 

LM 

1.50 
1.10 
1.TS 

L87 

Engineers,  statiouary 

10 
10 

ns.00 

4* 

42 

M 

N 

Laborers,  du. ....... 

k 
u 

TO40 

« 

M 

N 

50* 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

11 

Blacksmltba.. 

MMhhiliiM  ' . . ! 


BlaoksmlUis 

Laborers,  da; 

5 

1 

IK 
29 
4* 
43 
43 
M 
34 

n 
1 

1 

F 
N 

10       la 

10           1.50 
M         8.60 
10|         3.00 
10          8.00 
10|         2.00 

1.07 
8.00 
1.60 
ISO 
1.00 

J.0O 

40400 
4M.O* 

300.0a 

Total  No.  returns.. 

a 

1 

I 

82 
40 
40 
60 
39 

n 

w 

g 
H 

U 

1 

10 
10 

10 

1.33 
3.36 
5.41 

&.K 
2.K 

!« 
2.76 
3.09 
2.13 

i 
I 

IMF 
1N1F 
1  N  1  F 
N 
N 
IMF 

3.26 
4.0> 

in 

I.M 

3« 

8.00 

2.86 

S.» 
S.W 

a.« 
i.* 

am 

3.00 

3.00 
200 

4S0» 

EoglDeen,  stationary 

£ 

•soS 

61 
SI 

1  N  1  K 

IKl  N 

N 

Saw  repairers 

i* 

Total  No.  returns.. 
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p 

the  IMkKS^ 

living. 

ber 

owning 

bi?" 

Anngs  £?£ 

Number 

1 

1 

i    ' 

: 

e| 

1 

I 

VOM 

1 

s 

8  *-B 
1 

' 

Hi 

800. 0» 

annno 

810  00 

1 
( 
1 

1 

1 

i 

— 

1 

1 

i 

: 
I 

84 

1 

S 
4 

3 

0 

i 
i 

: 

aid.  oo 

!*»■»                 0 

» 

1 

REPORT  OF  THE 


(E 
CBAWFOR 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
olre- 

(sw- 
age.] 

Nativity. 

number 
of  hours 

Mail 

daily 

Mint- 
dally 

waxes. 

enmin 
of  lnd 
Tldual 

a 
1 

] 

m 
i 

40 

IN.  IF 
F 
N 
N 
N 

10 

ID 
10 
It 
11 

t      3.00 

aw 
i.m 

1.71 

f     2.w 

1.26 
1.30 

101 

$      2.T0 
I.ST 

l.« 

t        « 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

T 

1 

l 

42 

« 

M 

N 
N 
N 

10 

to 

4.00 

4.00 
l.« 

2.6Q 

4.00 
100 
2.00 

Total  No.  returns  . . 

4 

1 

53 
41 
33 
33 

N 
F 

N 

1( 

2.00 

■iti 
2.00 

2JK 

2.  BO 
3.O0J 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

B 

1 

t 

i 

46 
38 

« 

N 
N 
N 

10 

11 

8 
10 

3.  no 
3.00 
4.00 
S.0D 
LIS 

l.SB 
1.76 

i.m 

3.00 
1.00 

2.12 
1.87 

2.76 
3.00 
1.03 

Stone-masons 

ST 

N 

Total  No.  returns  . . 

10 

I 

42 

30 
TS 
01 

N 

N 

N 

N 

IF,  IN 

10 
10 

10 

8.00 
8.00 
1.80 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 

8.01 
1.00 
2.01 

■     a!ot 

3.001 

3.0W 

2!«o) 

s.oo{ 

11 

13 

V 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

T 

1 
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lerage 
lies. 

Conor 

yew. 

ageof  In- 
reaae  In 
cost  of 
living. 

Percent- 
age ot 

Tl  COM  Of 

living. 

he™" 
owning 

lng. 

number 

ii?!°* 

beMn 
debt 

Number 

tsar 

money. 

•       MO.00 

awot 
moo 

1 

3 
1 

3 

1 

P. 

Scuoc 
386.00 

6 

1 

5 

l 

3 

r. 

129  01 

scoot 

10 

] 

j 

1M 
! 

f. 

300.00 

too.  oo 

SO.-0 

smoo 

375.00 

3 

i 

1 

8 

: 

1 

IB* 

2 

1 

r. 

MM.  00 

WO.0J 

wo 
W0.0 

l 

ItEPOHT  OF  THE 


DBS  MOINK 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
ofre-^ 

liver' 
ago.) 

Nativity. 

Dumber 

of  hours 

Jlail- 

33!? 

Minl- 
dftlly 

dSiy 

earnini 
or  indf 

S3 
41 

ti 

SI 
40 
2» 
40 
» 
38 
40 

N 

IN  IF 
i 

IF  IN 
IN  IE 

N 

1N1F 

N 

N 

IN  IF 

10 

10W 

10 

10 

10 
10 

t      3.00 

2.71 
l.K 

S.0) 

2.50 
2.  SB 

2.50 

•       S.00 

Ml 
1JH 

2.& 

s.« 

2.21 
2.25 

*       8.00 
4.01 

l-5i 
3.00 
2.50 
8.00 

8.00 
2-50 
2.2S 
2.3* 

SnglDeeis,  stationary 
Laborera,  day 

T 

H&rble-cuttara. 

M 

62 

Total  No.  return. . 

18 

DICKINSON 


N 

SN  IF 
N 

10 
10 

■      2.151      2.201 
4.00           3.50 
2.60           3.50 
2.50           LOW 
2.65           2.56 

2.25 

J.75 
2.50 

l.'ft 

1 

1 
1 

I 

21 
43 

!B 

Total  No.  returns. . 

■ 

1         1 

: 

2 

1 

i 
I 

': 

11 

10 
11 
11 
11 
11 

t      3.001 

ua 

4.00J 

3.00;1 
2.00 

3.00 

2M 

Boiler-makers 

41 
41 

IN  IF 
F 

80 

BnklDeen,  stationary 

a  oo 

3^00 
2.  Sol 

j.ool 

2.00 

i.  oo 

300 
2. 50l 

MM 

2.75 
2.  SO 

1.4B 

3-Ot 

&'« 

2.50 

as 

37 

SS 

US 
41 
38 

31 

IN  1  F 
3F  2N 
IF  IN 
IF  IN 

N 

N 

N 

3 

65 

Wagon- makan 

Total  No.  returns.. 

24 

1              1 

KMMK 

Blacksmiths 

'I     1 

"1 

i.i. 

a.JS|f    iifl|l 

a.TO|*          IB 

Total  No.  return!.  .1 

>l      1 

1 

1 

1           1 

1 
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817 


u2S 
it*. 

Ftrsent- 

Cuat  of  a«eof  In- 

llrtnK  forktrowe  In 

the  rear,    cost  of 

living. 

decrease 
llTlng. 

ber 

b«r" 

lly. 

berln 
debt 
pan 

Number 

I 

1 

1 

: 

« 

t 
1 

! 

- 

» 

1 

333.K 
SKtOC 

!|:::::::: 

4 

i 

.  .    1 

I 

I 

woa 

1 

h 

4 

1 
1 

1 

IS 

neoo 

01  CM* 

MdiX 

MOK 
it'll 

Wil 
383,00 

t 

1 

9 
3 

1 

REPOBT  OF  THE 


[E: 
FAYETTI 


0OCUPATI0M*. 

Number 

Nativity. 

□  umber 
of  Hours 

Mail- 
daily 
wages. 

■fin]. 

da"ly 
n-igea. 

daffy 

issa 

of  indi 

1 

11 
10 
M 
10 

10 

*      3.00 
3.00 

1.K 

1       300 
UN 

i.&o 

1.60 

|      3.00 
1B0 

58 
« 
02 
63 

N 
N 
N 
N 

300  01 

'otal  No.  return!.. 

t 

2 

« 

62 
M 
48 
68 

N 
N 
N 
N 
F 

iS 

f      2.00 
4.00 
2.60 

iS 

• 

zoo 

LW 

S.00 
1.T6 

• 

4.01 

• 

025.01 

otal  No.  returns.. 

7 

« 

N 

1! 

10 

■       3*0 
4.00 
140 
2.B0 
3.00 

•      3.50 
401 

1       3.60 
4.00 
1.41 

|       6[fi.QC 

jotwts,  day 

43 

N 
N 

N 

SSS 

otal  No.  returns.. 

5 

2 

12 

H 

10 

10 
10 

10 

*       1.60 
1.64 
1.10 
I.JO 
2.00 

•       1.60 

1.6- 

LSI 

1.60 

(       1.60 
1.64 

1.10 
120 
l.TS 

|       164.00 

39 

F 

275.00 

63 

N 

otal  No.  returns.. 

t 

T551    i5f»    i«l     siaToo 


otal  So.  retutna. 
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£ 

eoMoT 
living  lor 

In  coat  ol 

living. 

Percent- 
er ol 
decreMi 

UTinj(. 

Num- 
ownlng 

ber 

t= 

debt 

Number 
money. 

1     7BO.00 
400.00 

1 

! 

i 

m 

! 

10 

1 

S7S.0O 

l 

aouco 

3110  ii 
300. « 

ttooo 

2 

1 

1 

J 

' 

1 

3S0.0O 
400.01 

] 

i 

1 

i 

1 

mo.  go 

1 

] 
( 

6 

i 

' 

480  H 
*»0O 

380.00 

1 

1 

1 

376.00 

1 

3 
t 

s 
■X 

5 

"1 

00 

5 

s 

4 

1 

400.00 

1 

REPOBT  OF  THE 


[E5 
GEUNDV 


— 

Number 
of  re- 
turns. 

Age 
(arer- 

NaHTlty. 

IS 

per4*r 

5S 

djjir 

Minl- 
daJly 

daffy 
wages. 

earnings 

of  mat 

I 

» 

S 

IF,  IN 
F 

11 

10 

I      (LOO  1       3.BC 
1,50         '.50 
S.0O          3.00 

f      4.2S 
X0O 

Harness -makers.  .... 

500.00 

Total  No.  return*.. 

5 

1 

6* 
39 
50 

N 

F 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

3.00 
2.50 

100 
.80 
1.75 
3.50 

301 
M 

1.55 
2.50 

301 
1.71 

La 

anraerw-inalters.  .... 

tto-oo 

Si 

N 

N 

Total  No.  returns.. 

• 

2 

I 

5 
1 
1 

*5 

IF,  IN 

UK 

2.50 
300 
301 

IN 

■    2.N 

1.51 
68 
2. 75 

200 
2.71 

list 

.00 
2.75 

33 

41 

N 
1  N 

Laborers,  day 

43 

N 

Total  No.  returns.. 

11 

1 

aa 
at 

■I 

30 
20 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

11 

3.  EH 
126 
3.00 
3.29 

2, 75 

ii 

3  00 

2.25 

2.75 
500 
2.50 
2.21 

£5 

Total  No.  returns.. 

e 

1        ' 

1 

1 

30 
30 
30 

IF,  IN 
IF.  IN 

F 

II 

10 
10 

S.OUl          3.50 
300           2.50 

a.ioj      2j» 

3.00         1.00 

2.75 
250 
11.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

8 

1 

1 

1 
I 

4! 
41 

F 

F 

N 

11 
101 

101 

Ml 

3.50 
LSI 
4.00 

.... 

30* 

B.00 
350 

1.M 

300 

8  00 
350 
1.41 

700.00 

&uKew,l«»motiTe 

1,002.00 
500.00 

Total  No.  returns. . 

7 
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Ten*e 

Cost  of 
living  for 
the  year. 

crease  In 
eottol 

llring. 

In  coat  of 

LtTtng. 

ber 

Num- 
ber 

IT. 

be'Sn 
ftebi 

yeai. 

Number 

412.01 

1 
1 

1 

7« 
3 

WO.  00 
300.00 
3tHX« 

164.01 
400.00 

! 

B 
4 
Bit 

s 

I 

10 

3is.no 

310  00 

eeooo 

i 

4 

2 
3 

1 
5 

370.00 

MO.  00 
300.00 

i 

a 
e 

3 
■ 

e 

3 

300.00 

2*0.00 
400.00 

i 

mot 

1! 

i 

0 

i 

BBPOBT  OF  THE 


[E6 

HENBY 


— 

Number 
olre- 

«0). 

Nativity. 

Average 
number 

daily 

Mini 
dally 

age 

eunioes 
ot  Indf- 

lacksmltho 

l 
2 

1 

4T 
BO 

n 

N 
1  N 
N 

10 
10 

10 

11 
1( 

10 

1      4.«0 
2.90 
l'« 

tot 

•      4.-0 

i!so 

iOC 
1.15 

(      4.00 

i« 

•           900 

37 
« 
47 

N 
F 

%%££&&.    .:: 

4*0 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

10 

1 

S3 

N 

1! 

u 

3  00 
2.16 

1.75 

2.B7 
2.1* 

4T 
B2 

F 
F 

'agon- makers 

3.W 

2.00 

2.70 

811 

Total  No.  returns... 

5 

HUMBOLDT 


41 

N 
N 

11 
11 

11 

2.50 
l!« 

1.71 

l.oo 

2.  BO 
l.TB 

i.oo 

ei 

F 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

B 

1 

51 
H 

S 
F 

l( 
10 

2.60 
J.B0 

j.  oo 

2.50 
2.01 

2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

500 

Total  No.  return*.. . 

s 

! 
1 

38 

11 

M 
It 

100 

2.50 
2.00 
S.7B 
1.50 

1.00 
2.M 
1.50 
3.7B 
1.50 

2.01 
1.71 
1.K 

MO 

arncas-mafcera. 

to 

to 
33 

F 

407 

540 

Total  No.  return*.. 

8 
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lies.  " 

living  for 
the  year. 

Increase 
living. 

Percent- 

decreaat 
living. 

owning 

ber 

ing. 

Average 

□umber 

In 

debt 

Number 

•       400-00 

BfSOu 
M3.00 

l 
1 

! 

< 
1 

: 
: 

1 

1 

19001 

a 

Y. 

400.00 

300.00 
400.01 

1 

i 
i 

■:  :■" 

T. 

800. 01 
38000 
940.00 
(00.00 

« 

10 

i 

i 

T. 

JKL00 
MO.  00 
300.00 

1 

S 
( 

T 

T. 

•00.0C 
100.  ■ 

M0.M 

6 

l 
1 

8 

T 

II 

»    I 


\i 


I 


8S4 


RBPOBT  OF  THE 


[E6 
JACKSON 


• 

OCCUPATION. 

Number 
of  re- 
turns. 

Age 

(aver- 
age.) 

Nativity. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
worked 
per  day. 

Mail- 
mum 
daily 
wages 

Mini- 
mum 
daily 
wages 

* 

Aver- 
age 
dally 
wages. 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
of  IndF 
viduals. 

Local  editor 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 

32 
51 
20 
21 
22 

1  NSF 
N 

N 
N 
F 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$     IJO 

1.67 
1.75 
2.00 
2.26 

I      1.601$      UJOj 
167         1.67 
♦.75         1.75 
•.88         2.00 
2.25         2.25 

865,00 

Printers 

Tinners 

Wagon-maker 

825.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

10 

♦Apprentice  (not  averaged.) 


JASPER 


Blacksmiths 

1 
2 
16 
1 
1 
1 

45 
47 
38 
25 
48 
40 

N 

8N5F 

N 

N 
N 

3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
8.60 
2.00 
2.26 

3.00 
1.75 
1.25 
8.60 
2.00 
2.25 

8.801 
1.87 
1.00 
8.60 
2.00 
2.25 

300.00 

Carpenters 

10 
9% 

400.00 

Miners,  coal 

288,51 

Plasterer 

500.00 

Shoemaker. 

10 
10 

570.00 
700.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

22 

JEFFERSON 


Blacksmiths 

2 
2 
l 
1 
l 

41 
40 

N 
N 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8.00 
2.75 
1.75 
2.75 
1.00 

2-60 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
1.00 

2.75 
2.60 
1.75 
2.75 
1.00 

750,00 

Carpenters 

560.00 

Laborer,  day 

570.00 

Machinist 

44 

F 

664.00 

Shoemaker. .........'. 

300.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

7 

JOHNSON 


Blacksmith 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
l 

89 
46 
37 
44 
40 
36 
58 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 

2.00 
2.37 
2.75 
1.50 
2.75 
2.00 
1.88 

Carpenters 

N 
N 
F 
N 
N 
N 

8.00 
2.76 
1.60 
2.75 
2.00 
1.33 

1.70 
2.75 
1.60 
2.75 
2.00 
1.33 

700.00 

Engineer,  stationery. 

700.00 
895.00 
700  00 

225.00 
416.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

9 

-    --- 

JONES 


Agent.  R.  R 

1 
1 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

27 
39 
47 
48 
41 
86 
29 

N 
F 

N 
N 
N 
F 

N 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10h.40m. 
10 

1.64 
2J» 
8.00 

600.00 

Blacksmith 

2.50 
8.50 

9L50 
8.00 

500.00 

890.00 

Plasterer 

2.00 

%    1.10 

2.00 

1.25 
1.10 
2.00 

1.69 
1.00 
2.0Q 

480.00 
275.00 
000.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

9 

1 

p     I 


,1 


JES 

cost  ( 
llTlng  i 
the  ju 

MB 

t    no 

mo 

— 

ace 

so 

ioo  ""3U 


828 

HEPO&T  OF  THE 

[Efi 
LUCAS 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
o*re- 

Age 
a«e.) 

Nativity. 

number 
ol  bouts 

Kail- 

daHy 

Mini 
dally 

daffy 

ollroSP 

8 

a 

i 

34 

1 

40 

SB 

41 

40 
38 
99 

N 
N 

N 

M 
lN.il  F 

F 
F 

lo* 

•     2.801*      1.35 

150           1.50 
3.00         3.00 

t      3.03 

2.00 
3.00 

Engineer,  stationary. 

13 
11 

4.00 

3.0D 

4.01 

330 

4.00 

Watchman,  ml 

840.00 

Total  Ma  returns . . 

40 

LYON 

1 

40 
41 

10 

3.60 
8.00 

3.60 
3.00 

2.6C 
4.60 

Total  No.  retains  . . 

3 

MADISON 

4 
1 

a 

2 

1 

It 

ID 

10 
10 

1C 

ii 

Bricklayers 

Engineer,  stationary. 

Harness- makers 

Laborers,  day 

41 

N 

4.00 

6.00 
1.66 
1.03 
3.60 
3.50 
1.60 
300 

3.00 

1,1ft! 
1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
1.60 

\M 

3.00 
1.60 

3.00 

36 

J33.M 

ii 

Total  So,  returns  . . 

is 

MAHASKA 

i 

44 

38 

m 

43 
41 

N 

N 

N 

SlF,a»N 

N 

OK 
10 

4.00 

2.00 
3.0* 

2.0* 
3.00 
1.76 

4.00 

1.00 

3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
1.16 

4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.37 
3.00 
1.76 

800.00 
034.03 

Total  No.  returns  . . 

T3 

MABION 

i 

39 
68 
13 

N 
N 

F1.N2 

10 
10 
10 

3.70 

135 

3.30 

3.33 

3.00 

3.13 

Total  No.  returns  .. 

8 
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rue 

/■-_.  _»    Percent- 

dUraeue 
n  cost  of 

llTlDg. 

Her 
owning 

bee 

in* 

,,„,„    Nam- 
™8E  bwta 
S>5£-    «£* 

Number 
money. 

t 
: 

u 
i 

'1 > 

5  '  ' 

4  Hi             * 

■ 

400 

i 

S:::::::: 

1 

^^ 

1 

•            MS 

an 

' 

s 
l 

MO 

1 

11 

MX 
3tt> 

no 

too 

i 

2 

1 

i 

i 

> 

t 

*J6 

l 

a 

ii 

i 

« 

s 

REPORT  OF  THE 


[Be 

MARSHALL 


occ„„„„.. 

Numbe 

of 
returns. 

Ag_ 

a«e). 

Nativity. 

number 
of  hours 

per  day. 

Haii- 
dallv 

Mlnl- 
dally 

Aver- 

oMndf 

! 

10 
10 
■OK 
18 

* 

1M 
aoo 

L2T 

1  w 

100 

l« 
i.ao 

i26 

4.00 

*.    .. 

190 

IX 
1  M 

1.00 
4  00 

i» 

200 

f     iso 

250 
3.33 
LCI 
1.90 

101 
3.00 

F 
N 

«sS 

13 

is 

S3 

N 

30 
39 

ST5.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

Agent,  R.  R.  and  op'r 

5 
j 

1 

27 

N 

IB 
10 

2.0( 
4.00 
1.33 
3.00 

1.07 

100 

100 
1.33 

3.00 

LOT 

I.OO 
3.01 

ioi 

12000 

10 

Total  No.  returns.. 

1 

1 
1 

IS 

1< 
I 

i.to 

i.so 
3.00 

1.00 

2.™ 

3.00 

1.2s 

Carpenter 

m 

N 

Sboemaker 

56 

F 

BOO.  00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

4 

1 

1( 

ivt 

1.T5 
ISO 
250 

1.75 
3.71 

33 
31 

IN  IP 
F 

Total  No.  returns.. 

4 

Agents.  Kipress 

i 

40 
S3 
27 
33 
50 

N 

N 
N 
N 

212 
3.00 

3.12 
2JW 

212 
173 

10 
13 
11 

10 

201 

200 

1.BO 

100 

13S 

Total  No.  returns . 

3 

COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


"iamf- 

1o- 

1 

Fercenl- 
.BfKOf 

In  coat  of 
llTlng. 

ber" 
owning 

1' 

lni5m        PMC. 

Number 

1 

TK 

a\ 

3 

1 

: 

13 

il 

1 

1 

200.01 

su.ec 
1,000.00 

m 

i 

3 

ID 

! 

1 

400001 

250.00 
4*8.00 
380.00 

j 

i 

10 

260.00 
909.00 

360.00 

i 

! 

i 

1 

•00.00 

600.(10 

an  oo 

IMS 

a 

i 

KA 

■ 

* 

i 

1 

882 


REPORT  OF  THE 


f£5 


MONTGOMERY 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
of  re- 
turns. 

Age 
(aver- 
age.) 

Nativity. 

Average 
nnmber 
of  hours 
worked 
per  day. 

Maxi- 
mum 
daily 

wages. 

Mini- 
mum 
dally 
wages. 

Aver- 

daSfy 
wages. 

Average 

annual 

earnings 

oflndT- 

Tiduals. 

Blacksmiths. 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

28 
87 
84 

IF.  IN 
IF.  IN 

N 

10 
10 
10 
10 

n 

10 

4.00 
2.50 
2.00 
8.00 
1.06 
2JJ0 

2.00 
2.60 
2.00 
8.00 
1.96 
2.60 

3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
8.00 
1.06 
2.60 

ooaoo 

Plasterer 

412  50 
500.00 

800.00 

Shoemaker 

42 

N 

400100 

Stone  mason 

400.00 

Total  No.  returns. . 

0 

• 

MUSCATINE 


Bricklayer 

Cabinet-maker 

Carpenters. 

Cigar-maker 

Cooper 

Harness- makers 

Machinist 

Saw  repairer 

Shoemaker 

Tinner 

Total  No.  returns.. 


10 
10 
10 

OH 

4.00 
2.00 
8.00 
1.70 
1.75 
1.76 
&28 
1.86 
1.25 
8.20 

8.60 
2.00 
1.50 
1.70 
1.75 
1.00 
8.28 
1.80 
1.26 
8.20 

8.75 
2.00 
2.26 
1.70 
1.75 
1.67 
8.28 
1.35 
1.25 

60 
60 

N 
N 

28 

.  N 

10 

10 

8 

76 

N 

22 

N 

10 

12 

500.00 

ooaoo 

460.00 
610.00 
87100 
400.00 
1,000  00 


475.00 


O'BRIEN 


Plasterer 

2 
1 
1 
1 

40 
20 
86 

87 

N 
N 
N 

F 

10 
10 
10 
10 

2.50 
1.00 
4.00 

2.501 
1.00 
4.00 

2.60 
1.00 
4.00 

460.00 
300.00 

800.00* 

Shoemaker 

300.00 

Totol  No.  returns.. 

6 

OSCEOLA 


Blacksmiths. 

2 
1 

26 
28 

N 
F 

101 
10 

2.001 
3,00 

2.00 
8.00 

2.00 
3.00 

ooaoo 

7oaoo> 

Total  No.  returns. . 

3 

PAGE 


Blacksmith 

Laborers,  day 

Machinist 

Miner,  coal 

Total  No.  returns. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

30 

28 

N 
F 

10 
10 
12 
10 

2.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.25 

2.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.20 

2.001 
1.60 
2.00 
1.20 

SO 

N 

ooaoo 

225.00 
606.00 
400.00 


• 

TALO  ALTO 

Marble  cutter. ... .... 

1 
1 
1 

3 

8*1 
82 

21 

N 
N 
N 

10 
10 

8.00 
2.25 

8.00 
2.25 

3.00 
2.20 

025.00 
500.00 

Total  No.  returns. . 

COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


ML 

tlTing. 

Noim- 

be?" 

Number 

IS 

s 

10 

8            i 

1 

i 

B 

4 

OH 

"j 

i 

j 

i 

i\ 

1 

: 

.        1 

400.0W 8  1 4M 

tm.ixi'.'.'.'. ..'., .'.  '.'.'.v.'.'.'.'.'.       i "";;;;         i 

aro.ool 10  l s 


mot 

\ 

3M 

son* 

360.* 

»[ j 

J 

1 

BEFOBT  OP  THE 


[Efi 
PLYMOUTH 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
of' 

Nativity. 

ot  hours 

Hul- 

dally 
wages 

Mini- 
dally 

irer- 

*3fy 

VSnSP 

onQ(K* 

2 

1 
j 

43 
3) 

31 

IF  IN 
N 
N 
F 
K 
N 

\\ 

t     4.001*      3.M 
2.00           I.N 

2.50         IN 

aj»i       lilt 

•       3.54 
2.51 

f    nam 

agon -makers 

Noam 

Total  No.  ntam.. 

8 

| 

POCAHONTAS 


i 

38 
M 

u 

N 
F 

F 

14 

u 

2.51 

1.38 
2.50 

Z50 

rota]  No.  returns.. 

1 

i 

! 

i 

■ 

l 

i 
i 

21 

: 

is 
i 
H 

2 
! 

1( 

1 
1 
i 
K 

■a 

33 
39 

40 

in 
3* 

81 

3! 
38 
2S 
26 
4! 

i: 
% 

« 

3H 
3; 
« 
« 

r. 

30 
42 

IN  IF 

N 

2N  3F 

IN  IF 

1N4F 

1FBN 
N 
F 
HN  6F 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

2F6N 
F 

UN  TF 

N 

H 

4  N 

8F5.N 
N 
N 

IN  IF 

2N  IF 

N 

N 

IK 

12 
11 

S 
10 

10 

IS 

12 

12 

IS 
10 

m 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

mi 

1.71 

UK 

2JX 

2i61 
2.60 
2.7) 

3^7! 

2.(10 

'      2JI 

2.3" 

1.71 

1M 

2.00 
2.  St 

2^71 
4.2i 

I.N 

2.01 
3.B 

s!» 

S.T6 

1.T1 

2!(Jt 
2.51 

2!  50 
2.21 

2.31 

6.n 
ilx 

3.00 
2.25 
1.3* 
241 
2.50 

4.8: 

UK 
2.05 

i.n 

1.87 
2.50 
3,00 

s.00 

2.25 
2.31 

>ok- keepers. 

870.  a 

lok-tnaken— 

Laborers  In  yards.. 

,bi  net-makers 

400.01 

iglneer.  stationary, 
iglneer.sanltary... 
igineer.  locomotive 
pressman 

400.01 

jjggj 

l!2( 

2.01 
3.T6 
2.50 

5.CK 
2.00 
1.01 

1.7, 
2.00 

1.25 
1.25 

i» 
s'ot 

4.50I 

2.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.73. 
1.T6 

428.33 

ml  tiers,  brick  yard 

322.1*1 

500O0 

iter,  stoneware 

400.00 

Jlroad  employe 

Iters,  brick  yard... 

K 

N 

530  M 

3.W 
S-00 
2.60 
2.50 
•       t.JS 

3.01 
2.2* 

if 

39 

n 

N 
l  N 

N 
N 

650.00 

total  No.  returns.. 

148 

•With  day  board,  and.  In  at 
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rage 
us 

Cost  of 
living  tor 

Perwot- 

cotitof 
living. 

Percent 
igaof 

Inoott  01 
living. 

ber" 

ber 
Eg.'" 

number 
lnlwni- 

debt 
yeary 

Number 

R9.S0 
390.00 
42S.0O 

too." 

400  01 

s 

i 

1 

1 

4 

4 
10 

4 

1 

1 

aoaoo 

300  01 

400.01 

WCiJO 

saato 

3I!)0" 
4»« 

4T0.0I 

S3T.K 
S3J.0I 

ftJO.Ol 

480  01 

BOO  00 

3M« 

400  00 

.T-l  T. 
]78U0 
-Lv;  j. 

ouoou 

4M00 

too  00 

;«s« 

ooooo 

B7100 

i 

j 

i 
i 

1 
i 

3 
! 

1 

4  3-8 
4 

S 

0 

6* 
OH 
3 
3 

3 

1 

■won 

^ 

• 

30 

i 

i 

\ 
■"■ 

3 

3 

3 

1 

s 

1 
1 
1 

J:' 

:i  3-S 

S, 

3 

m 

3 

3* 

a 

a 

« 

s 

s 

j 

1 

40014 
S71V.OU 

131  JO 

10 

1 

3 

BEPOBT  OF  THE 


[El 
POTTAWATTAMIE 


QCCtrPiTIOBH. 

Number 
of  ra- 

(MW- 

MBttntr. 

Image 

Dam  tier 

Mftil- 

Mini 
dilly 

wages. 

dSfy 

ofltiff 

vidniU. 

il 

i 

1 
1 

13 

to 
« 

J* 

a 

10  R,  1  F 
IF 
N 
F 
N 

10 
10 

10 
Mi 
10 
11 
10 

■      S-M 

4ot 

3.00 
IN 

loo 

3.00 

■    a.w 

4.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.60 
UK 

1      2.50 

4.20 
1.28 
2  BO 
1.60 
3.00 
3.00 

»  jjjj 

tmoo 

ToUl  No.  return*.. 

21 

IS  •  4.0011  3.00  * 

H  ISO  1.70 

10  2.00  3.60 

It  3.00  1.60 


: 

SS 
10 
43 

40 
SO- 
OT 

N 
N 

N 
N 
N 

10 

•      4.00 

iso 
Loo 

i.oo 

1.00 

*      3.00 
3.60 
1.60 

1.10, 
1.00 

•       3.00 
2M 

l.OO 

1.H0 

i.oo 

1.40 

11 

Foreman  B.  K.  track 

400.00 

200.00 

Total  No.  ratoroi.. 

T 

10 1      3.0011      2.60IS 


2.50         300.00 


2.60  3  B0 


2.00  2.00  2.00  400.00 


COMMISSIONS  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 


w 

UTlng  tor 
the  je»r 

Percent- 

hi  oust  ol 
lirtmt. 

Pereent- 

decreue 
in  eon  ol 
lhlng. 

5 

bet 

number 

be??n 
debt 

Number 

liiTlng 

f       'J6C.0U 

■11*  « 

111.00 
500.01 

i 

! 

1 
1 

1 

1 
«i 

«« 

3 

4 

2 

' 

I 
■ 

I 

s 

i 

■ 

1 

■WHO 

600  00 

10 

1 

1 

1 
1 

t= 

1W.« 

1 

BOO.  00 
30000 

«f  n 

M60I 

ns.00 

300.01 

400.00 
soo-oo 

31B00 
400.00 

i 
i 

i 

i 

414 
8 
T 
1 

i 
m 

i 

i 
i 

i 

i 

BEPOET  OF  THE 


[E( 
SHELBY 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 

Age 

(STBr- 

Nativity. 

ol  hours 
per  day. 

Mail- 
daily 

Hint. 

dally 

daily 

earnings 

o[  Indl- 

1 
1 
1 

1! 
IS 
tt 
12 

•      2.50 
2.B0 

i'oo 
1.60 

1      2.M 
2.V 

iat 

l.BO 

|      2.50 

J.31 
n'o< 

n 

N 

a 

F 

floo.oa 

ToUJNo.  raturns.. 

S 

j 

47 
33 
24 

N 
N 

F 

10 
10 
10 

6.001 

a.ool 

3.00 

■i  01 

too 

2.0t 

700.00 

Total  No.  returns.. 

3 

1 

Harness-makers. 

1 

28 
40 

56 
37 
fil 

N 

N 
N 

IN,  IF 
N 

11 

1.71 

2.K 
1.70 

1.70) 

3.00 

2.0DJ 

3« 
2.25 

730.09 
S7B.W 

Total  No.  returns. . 

8 

34 
41 

34 

43 

F 
M 

F 

N 

N 

U 

300 

l.K 

1. 87 
2.47 

6O0.00 
3W.0O 

10 

& 

3.0U 
2.00 

slot 

Total  No.  returns . . 

8 

1 

48 
N 

31 
47 

N 

H 
N 
N 
N 

IP 
11 

11 

3.B0I 

2.60 

i.» 

1.00 

2.00 
1.00 

l.O! 

2.50 

Earn  ess-makers 

300.00 

Total  No.  returns. . 

2 

1 
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Mfcm£ 
Ilea. 

Coat  of 
HTing 
[or  the 

living. 

M  age  of 
decrease 

In  cr*\  of 
living. 

bee 

ber 
'tag." 

cumber 

«y.  * 

debt 
ye»t. 

Number 

|          MO 

300 

1 

6 

J 

l 

I 

no 

l 

-■s| ; 


100 

818.  JB 

i 

i 

: 

no 

' 

I 


REPORT  OF  THE 


[EB 
UHION 


OWCFATIOMS. 

Number 

age.) 

Nativity. 

number 
of  boon 

Hai- 
dally 

Mini- 

daily 

WBgOt 

ill 

1 

4* 

m 

47 

N 
N 

11 

4.00 

a  so 

3.00 

a  oo 
3,-a 

4.00 
2.60 

too 

336 

too 

LOO 

1*7 
3.00 
2.8C 

Bridge -builder 

42B.M 
(WO.0 

31 

62 

N 

N 

Total  No.  retnrna.. 

a 

1 

N 

so 

18 

SB 

N 

N 
N 

V, 
11 

4.00 
1.30 
3.00 
8.00 

4.M 

1.3C 

3-Ot 

3. 00 

Total  No.  return*  . . 

4 

1 

1 
i 

34 

38 

n 

41 

N 
N 

1  N  1  F 

IS 
10 

11 

3.Z 

1.12 

a.  bo 

3.60 
1.00 

1.34 
260 
2.60 
3.13 

Wiigon-makers 

4BO.OI 

Total  No.  return*.. 

■ 

.]  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

M1Y. 


bet 
led 
sir 

lit*. 

'sssr 

IlTlQB  lor 

the  jew. 

Percent- 

In  eottot 

Uring. 

Pereent- 

decresw 
Uring. 

bet" 

bet 

number 

berln 
jent. 

Number 

1 

•       no 

418 
MO 
WO 
MA 
MO 

1 
1 

i 

D 
1 

s 

1 

8 

low 

IHTT. 

10 

• 

400 

1 

410 

i 

* 

NTT. 

: 
; 

1 

I 

a 

i 
; 

: 
1 

■ 

too 

311 

1 

ITT.                                                                                                  ' 

225 

Si: 

i 

i 

i 

2 

t 

10 

1       i 

342 


REPORT  OF  THE 


[E5 


WASHINGTON 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Number 
of  re- 
turns. 

Age 
(aver- 
age.) 

Nativity. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
worked 
per  day. 

Maxi- 
mum 
dally 
wages. 

Mini- 
mum 
dally 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 
dally 
wages. 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
oflndl-^ 
vldu&ls. 

Blacksmiths 

*          1 

2 
1 
1 
8 

2 
1 

46 
60 
86 
44 

47 

N 
N 
N 
N 

*      N 

8 

10 
10 

13 

10 
10 
10 

$      2.00 

$      2.00 

•      2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.37 
2.60 
1.60 

$      600.00 
700.00 

Enginner.,  stationary 
Painters 

2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
2.60 
1.60 

200 
2.00 
1.26 
2.60 
1.60 

210.00 
608.00 
41000 
601.60 

Tailor 

67 

N 

600.00 

Total  No.  returns  . . 

11 

WAYNE 


2 

26 
82 
41 
30 
22 

N 
N 
N 

10 
10 

1.26 
2.60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.64 
3.60 
1.46 

1.26 
260 
8.00 
2.60 
1.64 
360 
1.46 

1.26 
2.60 
8.00 
2.60 
1.64 
860 
1.46 
2.26 

376.00 
600.00 

Commercial  traveler. 

1,000.00 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

620.00 

Jeweler 

460.00 

Plasterers 

400.00 

Printer 

22 
48 

N 
N 

450-00 

600.00 

Total  No.  returns. . . 

9 

WEB8TEB 


Carpenters 

2 
4 
1 
4 
1 

39 
63 
60 
88 

N 
1  K3  N 

F 
3  Fl  N 

10H 

10 

2.00 
3.00 
.76 
200 
2.00 

1.60 
2.00 
.76 
1.60 
2.00 

1.80 
2.60 
.75 
1.67 
2.00 

700.00 

Laborer,  dav 

20000 

Miners,  coal 

10 

440.71 

Shoemaker .  ........ 

Total  No.  returns. . . 

12 

WINNEBAGO 


Blacksmith 

1 
1 

37 
40 

F 

N 

8 
10 

1.00 
1.36 

1.00 
1.86 

1.00 
1.36 

360.00 

Laborer,  day 

326.00 

Total  No.  returns . . . 

2 

WINNE8HIEK 


Carpenters 

1 
2 
1 
1 

39 
69 
66 
64 

N 
1  F  1  N 

N 

F 

10 
10 
12 
10 

2.25 
3.00 
2.60 
4.60 

2.261 
2.60 
260 
260 

2.26 
2.76 
2.60 
3.60 

600.00 
660.00 

Painter 

626.00 

1,000  00 

Total  No.  returns. . . 

5 

■ 

COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


i 

earnings 
of  t»m?- 

ASSf 

living  [or 

age  or 
Increase 
n  cost  ol 

living. 

Percent- 
age of 

decrease 

llYillK. 

Owning 

log. 

number 

In 
lamlly. 

s 

Number 
money. 

9 

i  .200.00 

10 

1 
! 

i 

s 

i 
: 

i 

490.00 

400.00 
HO  00 
MOW 

360.00 

200.00 

S 

1 

sua  oo 
eoaot 

Jain 

M0.00 
820C 

31SO0 

1 

' 

1 
t 
( 
( 

e 
-     t 

1UU.O0 
I00.O0 

! 

i 

1 

; 
i 

s 

4*| 

e-. 

3 

WOO 

433  01 

J34W 

l.vnt 

300.00 

10 

i 

430.00 
900.00 
000.00 
1,000.00 

10 

S 

< 

8 
8 

HEPOBT  OF  THE 


hes 
woodbuby 


«—»> 

Number 

OgB.) 

Natlrttj. 

oSSw 

Mini-     Aver- 
daily      daffy 
wage*.  wigeB. 

earning) 

of  IndfT 

VldUBln. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

a 

N 

10|f      S.M 
10           3.00 
lOJ        9.00 
1«          3.00 
101        l.N 
1W        3.00 
1M          2.KI 
1«          8.00 
1W          1.10 
1W        M.« 

io|      loo 

1     *-00|*     s.« 
s.oo      a.« 

1.60           L7» 
l.BM        l.SO 
8.00          3.00 
SGOl        2.60 
8.00          S.00 
1. 10           1.11 
100         141 

lioj      mo 

1     *»]» 

HarneM- makers 

il 

m 

in,  i  r 

IF 

V 

1P.1M 

N 

160.00 

to 

40 

F 
F 

4M40 

Total  No.  returns.. 

10 

1 

Blacksmith* 

Kngiueer,  stationary. 

Total  No.  returns.. 


S.00  3.0H 

l.M         1M\ 

1.Q8       Lea 


3B 
30 
M 

fa 

N 

N 
F 
X 

H 

OH 
13 

3J0 
150 
*.  DO 
1.33 

l.oo 

i!h 

8.01 

i!« 

Telegraph  operator.. 

l.sS          480.00 

i.ooj      moo 

Total  No.  returns.. 

7 

I 
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•arnlngB 

I      fami- 
llne. 

.Mng  tot 

Fercent- 

lncreaae 
In  coat  of 

living. 

FcrCBDt- 

IgBOl 

In  cost  ill 
living. 

± 

"be?" 

number 
ta^am- 

debt 
year. 

Number 
L  money. 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

if 

S" 

Sir 
400 

1 
1 
1 

1 

. 

380 

i 

SM 

10 
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WOBKJNGWOMEN. 


It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  a  tabulated  statement,  of  the  wage-work 
era  among  the  women  of  the  State  cannot  be  presented  here.  Efforti 
were  made  from  this  office  to  this  end.  A  large  number  of  blanlti 
were  sent  out  and  of  nearly  six  hundred  bat  sixteen  returns  were  re 
oeived.  Failing  in  this,  the  Commissioner  corresponded  with  severs 
women  in  the  State  prominent  in  woman  suffrage  work,  and  in  th« 
society  for  the  advancement  of  women,  and  blanks  were  supplied 
them  to  distribute  and  postage  furnished  for  expense  in  forwarding 
the  same,  but  to  no  purpose.  This  report,  therefore,  is  published  with 
this  prominent  absence.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  this  office.  With  the  large  number  of  female  employee  in 
the  State  there  should  have  been  interest  enough  manifested  by  them, 
or  by  those  specially  interested  in  them  to  have  presented  valuable 
data  in  this  volume.  The  wagee  and  hours  of  employment,  with  an- 
nual salaries,  etc,  of  many  of  the  women  wage  workers  are  given 
later  in  this  report  under  the  head  of  manufactures.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  courtesy  of  many  managers.of  these  industries,  there  would 
have  appeared  in  these  pages  literally  nothing  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. 
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JMPARAT1VE  WAGES-EUROPE  AND  U.  S-(IOWA). 


I— GENERAL  TRADES. 

portion  0/  the  average  vxeUg  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  Europe 
with  thorn  paid  in  similar  tracks  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Iowa. 


-™ 

En  gland 
Wales. 

Germany. 

— 

Belgium. 

«~ 

«■— •— » 

I            7.K 

7.88 
T.80 
J.88 

7.31 

0.X 
7.1J 
12,00 
7.11 
8.63 

I            4.11 
4.07 
4.48 
4.11 

4.01 
S.6S 

4.11 
3.60 

I            B.74 
5.33 
8.34 

fl.ao 
e.Bi 

0.14 
4.61 

eiiM 
b!t! 

4.T8 
.     0.04 

0.70 
190 

8.85 

1            4.M 
B.2i 
4.0 

8.38 
561 

B.I1 

S-8< 

b'o> 
4.88 
0.B4 
7.T4 

<2™- — 

4,01 

■  1  HBIt  TBADK8- 

[ 

3.81 
Ml 

t.M 

4.83 

S.80 

1.66 

e.ac 

4.40 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

Holland. 

Bwltzei- 

Russia. 

Chicago. 

York. 

low*. 

BUILDING  THAItKH, 

|          1.10 
4.90 

loo 

1UU 

*M 

101 

*"0 

1      a.n 

■VF 
BOS 
4.74 

CM 
B.33- 
3.31 

8.31 
3.81 
3.30 
4.11 
393 

1 

MO 

1         4.83 

tit 
4.61 

8*1 

3.T1 
8.T6 
&f)0 
3.M 

iSf 

S.7( 
3.16 

»ao 

Ml 

I  24.01 
37  0! 

IB  01 
13.01 
10JK 

I       30.13 
18.0C 

13.  Ot 

nice 

ltoc 
10.00 
13.00 
13.00 

ii.oo 

1        31. W 

sag 

4M 

HOI) 

18JW 

gov* 

H*> 

iaw 

S.80 
4.00 

3  U 

a.  s« 

4.40 

13.73 
11.01 

14-W 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  abovo  the  wages  are  given  for  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Those  of  Iowa  are  for  the  State 
in  aggregate.  Had  those  of  one  city  been  selected,  as  in  the  above  in- 
stances, they  would  have  been  larger  even  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
State. 
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PART  XXL 


MANUFACTURERS. 


enting  the  following  tabulated  statements  of  the  mannfao- 
tereste  of  the  State  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three 
ch  moat  be  remembered  in  their  study. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  the  statistics  of  all  the  manufao- 
dustries  of  the  State.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
i  not  definite  enough  in  regard  to  compelling  the  giving  of 
.sties,  and  also  .because  many  refuse  to  give  the  amount  of 
.vested  in  their  business.  This  objection  on  their  part  is  an 
le  as  no  names  are  published  with  such  details. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  returns  made  to  the  census  depart 
he  State  would  have  been  complete,  and  such  data  as  was  de- 

this  report,  in  this  respect  could  have  been  gained  from  that 
Prom  some  oauae  however, in  the  preparation  of  the  mauufac- 
uiks,  several  items  were  omitted  and  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
hicli  will  appear  in  the  census  this  year,  has  been  gathered 
this  office.  From  these  facts  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
wing  tables  by  no  means  show  the  total  manufactures  in  this 
it  present  for  the  purpose  of  this  office  most  reliable  data 
5  wages,  earnings,  hours  of  employment,  etc.  To  the  ad- 
11  be  added  another  table  containing  such  returns  as  shall 
ed  subsequent  to  this  matter  going  to  press. 


I 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


No.  of 
returns. 

Mana- 
gers em- 
ployed. 

Manager's 

average 

monthly 

wages. 

Sales- 
men 
employ- 
ed. 

Salesmen's 

average 

monthly 

wages. 

Book- 
keepers 
employ- 
ed. 

Book- 
keeper's 
average 
monthly 
wages. 

Clerks 
employ- 
ed. 

Clerk's 
average 
monthly 

wages. 

731 

427  9           88.78 

466«           64,27 

244  9       67.66 

187  9          46.39 

Boys,  girls 
and  ap- 
prentices 
employed. 

Women 
employ- 
ed. 

Men  em- 
ployed. 

Average 

hours 

per  day 

employed. 

Men's 
highest 

daily 
wages. 

Men's 
lowest 

daily 
wages. 

Men's 

average 

daily 

wages. 

Men's 
average 

annual 
earnings. 

2329 

994 

14,266 

10  h,  16  m  9          6.00 

.60  9            1.78  9          639.66 

Women's 

highest 

daily 

wages. 

Women's 

lowest  daily 

wages. 

Women's 
average  an- 
nual earn- 
ings. 

Boys  and 

girls  average 

weekly 

wages. 

No.  of 

Employes 

injured. 

Average 
weeks  em- 
ployed, year. 

Capital  in- 
vested. 

9            3.40 

9               .20 

9           267.44 

9             3.99 

64 

44  7-9:$       18,963^60 

For  the  proper  study  of  such  features  as  are  contemplated  in  the 
above  table,  the  various  industries  should  be  tabulated  separately.  I 
have  accordingly  arranged  several  of  these  in  the  following  tables: 


OHABAOTSB  OF 
INDUSTRY. 


NO.  Of 

re- 
turns. 


Mana- 
gers 
em- 
ployed. 


Mana- 
gers' 
aver- 
age 

month- 
ly 

wages. 


Sales- 
men 
em- 
ployed. 


Saies- 
mens' 
average 
month- 
ly 
wages. 


Book- 
keepers 
em- 
ployed. 


Book- 
keeper's 
monthly 
wages. 


Clerks 
em- 
ployed. 


Machine  shop,  foundries 
and  boiler  shops 

Woollen  mills 

Creameries 

Canned  goods 

Farm  implements,  (sale 
stores  not  included) .... 

Wagons  and  carriages. . . 

Lumber 

Cigars 

Harness 

Pork  packing 

Starch  works 

Barb  wire 

Linseed  oil  mills 


44 

19 

9  121.87 

20 

9     66.63 

29 

9       67.66 

17 

16 

88.60 

34 

76.21 

9 

61.67 

48 

* 

• 

* 

• 

* 

* 

6 
11 

6 
11 

91.67 
123.06 

1 
10 

60.00 
66.30 

22 

80.38 

64 

26 

86.06 

29 

68.36 

16 

62.92 

27 

84 

137.90 

36 

75.70 

29 

80.66 

12 

7 

126.20 

6 

76.00 

4 

80.00 

10 

6 

66.00 

19 

70.47 

8 

66.76 

6 

12 

173.33 

6 

80.60 

8 

96.46 

8 
4 

22 

9 

110.98 
96.26 

4 
4 

63  26 
78.13 

3 

143.33 

8 

e\ 

123.00 

1 

7 

77.00 

14 

12 


6 
8 

29 
5 
5 

14 

4 
4 

6 
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SS." 

month- 
ly 

girl* 
ployed. 

:b. 

ployetL 

hours  per 
worked. 

high- 
est 

daily 

wages. 

dally 

wages. 

daffy 
wages. 

1    38.47 

68.  M 

IH 
140 
11 

63 
130 
463 

R 

24 

14* 

61 
146 

22 
310 

36 
11 

1 

26 
60 

1,0% 
IBB 

400 
131 

37] 

4,7« 
198 
130 
165 

46! 
105 

10  h.  a  m 
iob.  01m 
10  a.  30  m 

10 
10  h.  6  m 
10  h.  34  m 

1( 

t    4.00 
4  17 
2.60 
3.00 

■LSI 

t.m 

3!  16 
4.50 

I.K 

■■ 

1      ! 

: 

1 

06 

ements,  (sale 
Included) .  .. 

4-1.  V 

ss.oo 

98.00 

7g 

31 

SS" 

age 
annua) 

highest 
dally 
wages. 

Wom- 

dally 

annual 

girti' 

No.  of 

age 
ployed 

Capital  In- 

opn,  foundries 

f  60462 
302.42 
620.  Of 

610.06 

M8.31 

B12>( 

moi 

490.00 
4.W.0C 

t     2.00 
I.H 

2.W 

•        .60 
.BO 

.33 
.40 

t  430.01 

303.01 
87.00 

•      4.14 

8.63 
3.93 

3.00 

4.36 
ME 

&3< 

40 

1 

ttM 
36* 
M9f 

21 

4B  1-6 

60% 

45  3-B 

1   1,063,000 

entente,  (sale 

72*000 

2I00 

l!i« 

.26 

iieloo 

300.00 
200.01 

1.329,800 

nllui 

4.60 

17OO.00C 
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BRICK  ANT>  TILE. 


Tout 

number 
at  date 


sr 

At.  dally 

wages. 

Burners 

At.  dally 

Engl- 

Av.  dally 

Firemen 

At.  dally 

Off- 

AY. 

dally 
wage*. 

» 

1           1.63 

«s 

t        i.ra 

27 

1         1.W 

13 

1        \Jf> 

1*1 

1      LBS 

Mi- 

dally 
wages 

'= 

daily 

«* 

At.  dally 

JB 

Strikes. 

591 

Book 

At. 

dally 

ls 

•       1.44 

m 

1      2.W 

'    S36I)         1.24 

"•' 

' 

23* 

ID 

i<e 

The  following  table  also  represents  the  brick  and  tile  industry,  but 
the  data  wan  received  upon  "  manufacturer's  blanks."  They  are  ad- 
ditional to  the  above.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  indus- 
try, and  their  location  by  counties,  will  be  found  in  the  addenda  to 
this  volume. 


BRICK  AND  TILE. 


No.  of 

Ho.ol 

ployed 

No.  of 

Highest 

No.  ol  1  weekly 
buys,  (wages  to 

wages  to 

weekly 
wages  to 

earnings 

Women's 
earnings. 

w*2f? 

26            2391              21             HIS        11.0011           3.60 

•           S.33 

f      2M.S4 

•           1T0.O0 

S        4.41 
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year. 

number 

Number 

ployed 

striate. 

Man- 
agers. 

"S'\  — 

montHy 

« 

44  1-11 

m 

B 

•W.22                    T 

•41.11 

lODthfy 

Clerks. 

£ffiF 

s 

Average 

dally 

Flrat 
millet 

Aver-     tiec_ 

SUA 

dally 

•38.33 

3 

•40 

» 

•2.34 

30 

•2.TT        33 

11.60 

Aver- 

Engi- 

dlSfy 

T=: 

daily 

« 

djSfy 

•sr 

S" 

dai™ 

•2.60 

M 

•  l.*T 

J8 

•1.29* 

* 

•  .93 

40 

•1.23 

10.40 

ollowing  table  also  represents  this  industry,  showing  data 
from  blanks  returned  by  manufacturers.  (For  capital  ro- 
ad location  by  counties,  see  addenda.)  These  are  in  addition 
enumerated  above. 

FLOUR  AND  FEED  MILLS. 


o.  of 

Mo.  of 
ployed. 

No.  of 

liiKheal 

weekly 
wages. 

weekly 

annual 

Women's 

a 

Boys'  average 
an  Dual 

244 

•• 

„ 

(2S.00 

IB. 00 

•fl.87 

•417.00 

•  318.00 

•4.00 
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CONTRACTORS. 

Number  of  retnrni, .«.    Number  of  persons  employed  mt  date  of  this  return,  1,1 
BUILDING  TRADES-WOOD  WORE  (OUTSIDE  WORKMEN). 


..™™. 

as* 

HOUBfl      «M 

•            9.S7M 
1.96 
1MH 

PLANING  MILLS  OR  SHOPS  (INSIDE  WORKHENj. 


Mt 

2.00 

1.50 

urn 

10 

4.25 

3-3-rvi 

3.29 
LIB 
l.M 

i.«x 
i.so 

10 

PLASTERING,  PAINTING  AND  PLUMBING. 


:s 

250 
S.TS 
1.MM 

10 
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.NK8,  IN8UBANCE  OPFICEB,  BTC. 


B 

Salesmen. 

Atbtus 

month!)' 

Book- 

s 

— 

aas 

S.TB 

144 

1       08.98 

« 

I        70.10 

283 

|        ST.* 

»_ 

- 

Gills. 

Highest 
wages— man, 
per  week. 

wages— men. 

90S 

138 

Ill 

f              01.08 

•               S.0S 

Lowest  wage* 
—women,  per 

women  per 

weekly  wages.  Hours  per  day. 
boys  and  girls. 

1                9.00 

•                      T.43 

I                   S.T1I                   11:10 
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PART  XXII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


-  The  criminal  record  prepared  by  the  Hod.  Secretory  of  State,  is  ac 
complete  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  pages  in  this  report  by 
its  re-publication;  bat  the  relation  of  the  commitments  for  crime  tc 
the  wage-workers,  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  In  the  entire  list  pub 
lished  in  the  Secretary's  report,  are  found  the  following  wage-workers: 

Occupation,  Number 

Barbers 1 

Blacksmith 1 

Broom-maker 1 

Butchers t 

Carpenters 1 

Cigar-makers 4 

Coal  miners , M 

Coopers J 

Gunsmith 1 

Laborers 17S 

Machinist ] 

Marble-cutter 1 


Mechanic 1 

Millers 2 

Painters S 

Pattern-maker 1 

Plasterer 1 

Porter 1 

Printers 2 

Railroad  hands 6 

Shoemakers S 

Stone-cutters 3 

Tailor 1 

Teamsters — : ; 3 

Telegraph  operators 3 

Tinners S 

Waiter  (hotel) ■ 1 

Total 248 
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g  ont  the  laborers,  there  are  74  commitments  among  the 
aborers.    Against  this  is  fonnd  318  commitments  of  saloon- 

150  of  fanners,  and  90  of  those  engaged  in  legitimate  busi- 

professions. 
oh  a  comparative  record,  the  wage-workers  of  Iowa  have  no 

0  feel  ashamed. 

IMPBOVEMKNTS    IN  THB  FAST  TEAK. 

lid  of  coarse  be  impossible  to  summarize  the  improvements 
iring  the  past  year  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  in  the 
it  a  fair  conception  can  be  had  by  noticing  those  in  a  few  of 
s  in  opposite  parts  of  the  State.  Hence,  the  following  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  improvements  made  in  1884. 
g  the  city  of  Des  Moines  as  representing  the  central  part  of 
a,  the  money  expended  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

houses  and  factories $1,160,253 

es 1,671,441 

),  colleges  and  schools 66,960 

lildinga 219,807 

tewerage,  culverts  and  sidewalks 153,866 

85,000 

depots,  round-houses,  tracks,  etc 115,500 

ilway ,  track  and  equipments 30,000 

tal $3,502,416 

1  example  of  improvement  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
ioux  City  is  cited.    During  the  year  the  following  sums  were 


i  houses $220,076 

ftaies 257,845 

allings 235,707 

is  and  reconstructions 35,812 

and  public  improvements 218,921 

neouB 11,046 
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Council  Bluffs,  for  the  southwest,  expended  for — 

Sidewalks,  curbing  and  guttering $     35,0 

Sewerage 76,0 

Paving.- 385,0" 

Grading 415,01 

Bridges 28,01 

Street  railway 20,01 

Waterworks  company '   82,01 

School-houses  and  churches 127,51 

Business  buildings,  dwellings  and  improvements 362,1  J 

Total $1,428.65 

In  Cedar  Rapids,  ti, 023, 685  was  expended  during  the  year  fo 
building  improvements  alone. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  Davenport  has  expended  for  tb 
same  purpose,  during  the  year,  about  $500,000. 

What  is  true  of  these  larger  cities  is  equally  true  of  the  smalle: 
plaoep,  the  entire  State  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  march  o: 
improvement  in  the  other  States. 
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SING  THE   WAR  OF  THE   HEBELLION. 
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DAISY  INTXKKBT8. 

There  are  650  creameries  in  Iowa,  470  in  Illinois,  430  in  Wisoonsi 
139  in  Minnesota.  Here  is  a  total  of  1,689  creameries  in  four  Noil 
western  States,  and  Iowa  has  more  than  one  third  of  them.  Take  t 
product  of  the  same  number  of  creameries  in  the  other  States  name 
and  it  will  not  equal  the  quantity  of  the  Iowa  creameries. 

The  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  in  Iowa  for  1884  is:  Butter,  8' 
000,000  pounds,  at  121  cents,  17,580,000;  cheese,  1,000,000  pounds, 
10  oente,  $100,000. 

Iowa  butter  took  the  gold  medal  and  sweepstakes,  and  eight  of  tl 
eleven  first  premiums  at.  the  World's  Industrial  Exposition  in  Ne 
Orleans;  and  this  is  the  fourth  consecutive  International  Expositk 
at  whioh  this  State  has  taken  the  great  dairy  prize. 

POULTBT  AND  BOGS. 

The  amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  Iowa  for  1884  amounted  b 
Poultry,  8,500,000  pounds,  at  10  cents,  1850,000;  eggs,  32,OO0,O( 
dozen,  at  6  cents,  $2,560,000. 

AUBICULTUEAL   STATISTICS. 

The  Hon.  John  R.  Shaffer,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  S> 
oiety,  has  prepared  the  following  tables,  showing  the  estimated  nun 
ber  of  acres  in  cultivation,  the  yield  per  acre,  bushels  produced,  pric 
per  bushel,  and  value  of  products,  and  the  stock,  butter,  oheesi 
poultry  and  eggs,  in  1884: 


:b  of  labor  statistics.  $$\ 

,  CHBBBE,  POULTRY  AND  EGOS. 


SHAKES   BY    MANtTFACTDBBBS. 

or  the  "John  T.  Noye  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  mill  machinery,  and  brewers'  and  dis- 
oapilal  of  $500,000),  sends  the  following 

to  classify: 

and  has  been  in  operation  since  1886,  employ- 
hundred  men,  twelve  girls  and  one  hundred 
;es  paid  to  women  per  week  is  $20;  lowest,  $6; 
ages  paid  to  men  is  $36  per  week;  lowest,  $6. 
rs  no  strike  has  occurred. 


ye  Manufacturing  Co.  adopted  towards  their 
"rested  in  the  welfare  of  the  company  as  well 
s  in  wages  have  to  be  made,  it  will  reduce  the 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  lowest  appren- 
ith  us  forty  years. 

le  works  at  Charles  City,  writes : 

)i  Iowa,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
id  manufactured  into  mantels,  table  and  fur- 
u  fact,  everything  that  marble  is  used  for,  for 
f  growing,  and  bids  fair  to  find  a  market  all 


roics  and  six  tenths  of  laborers  are  capable  of 
respondence;  and  one  fourth  of  all  have  a  good 
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mathematical  education.  Not  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  have  homes  of 
their  own;  hardly  one  tenth  could  live  without  the  wages  of  their  toil;  three 
fourths  of  all  are  cleanly,  and  the  other  one  fourth  are  improving,  especially 
those  whose  children  attend  the  public  schools. 

A  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in  Floyd  county,  writes: 

From  the  fact  that  49  out  of  SO  boys  and  girls,  after  leaving  our  graded 
schools,  either  as  graduates  or  before,  from  stern  necessity  must  at  once  set 
about  earning  a  livelihood,  it  is  our  opinion  a  well  selected  industrial  course 
or  technical  course  should  be  Introduced  in  our  school  system.  There  is 
to-day,  both  in  home  and  school  life,  a  thorough  education  as  to  how  to  spend 
money;  but  no  Information  imparted  how  to  direct  one's  energies  to  make 
money;  and  all  must  live,  and  the  industrious  few  have  a  heavy  load  to  cany 
with  their  own  expenses  and  the  burden  of  taxes  and  demands  for  benevo- 
lence upon  them.  Our  State  school  curriculums  are  not  practical  enough; 
there  is  too  mue/i  higher  mathematics,  Latin  and  botany.  Might  far  better 
spend  time  on  learning  to  measure,  square,  handle  common  tools,  become 
conversant  with  ordinary  legal  instruments,  deeds,  leases,  mortgages,  etc.; 
learn  practically  bow  to  make  roses  bloom  and  cabbages  grow  bigger  heads, 
than  all  the  classifications  of  botany.  And  either  French  or  German  in 
place  of  any  dead  language;  let  these  latter  be  learned  and  paid  for  at  the 
recipient's  expense,  and  not  the  State's.  What  we  want  is  a  course  when 
received  that  places  the  graduate  in  a  nominally  independent  position;  not 
a  course  that  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect,— by  the  cultivation  of  tastes 
and  habits  for  such  pursuits  as  are  merely  ornamental  and  not  profitable  in 
the  way  of  providing  necessaries  and  comforts;  for  the  fact  remains  that 
■only  about  one  out  of  fifty  of  our  high  school  graduates  ever  can  gratify 
those  tastes,  and  must  come  down  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals.  Germany, 
France  and  England  are  away  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter  of  practical  educa- 
tion. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


:  of  this  office,  the  report  of  v 
.at  the  Twenty-first  General  As 

the  following  matters.  I  belie 
y  the  industries  of  the  State, 
ital  and  labor  alike :. 
iken  which  shall  lead  to  the  int 
rial  education  to  some  of  the  at 
1  of  education  be  accorded  such 
lent  in  at  least  our  Siate  instill 
[a. 

gh  examination  shall  be  made  n 
,ir  and  just  to  both  parties,  a  s< 
or  at  least  some  plan  adopted  t 
•ork  done  by  him.  If,  as  is  oh 
led  on  top,"  will  necessitate  th( 
and  this,  I  can  see  no  objeotio 
itisf  action. 

;  of  the  "  truck  eyetem." 
i  formulated  by  which  convict 
,he  temination  of  present  contra 
lent  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
d  more  towards  harmony  bet  we 
ing  else. 

is  report  will  doubtless  suggei 
sated  above.     These  seem  to 
ig  action.     The  examinations 
Ave  been  conducted  without  b: 

best  end  for  employer  and  ei 
s.  It  has  met  with  obstacle) 
ved,  because  of  ignorance  or  ; 
rever,  that  this  ignorance  and 
rally  will  extend  such  help  to 
;o  make  our  people  better  and  h 
political  question  is  rapidly  bet 
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oial  question,  and  every  social  question  a  religions  question."  And 
it  has  been  veil  said  that  the  aggressive  civilisation  of  to  day,  the  one 
that  will  conquer  the  world  and  supersede  all  others,  the  one  that  hu 
proved  the  best  for  man,  and  that  has  lifted  him  up  to  higher  planes 
than  any  other,  is  that  bnilt  upon  and  shaped  by  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  The  best  thoughts  of  all  best  thinkers  and  writers  upon  the 
industrial  problem  have  found  nothing  equal  to  the  words,  "  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  "  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  yon." 
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'DENDA. 


able  to  add  to  this  report  the  proceedings 
s  and  Commissi  oners  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
e  latter  part  of  June  last,  bat  the  proceed - 
tished.  It  was  a  Convention  of  very  muoh 
papers  presented  would  have  added  great 
.  brief  synopsis  is  given  below: 

NTION  OF  CHIEFS  AND  COMMISSION- 
S  OF  BUREAUS. 

d  to  order  the  Convention  at  the  rooms  of  the 
or,  No.  11  Mt.  Vernon  street.  Beside  Col. 
National  Bureau,  as  also  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  the  Con- 
ner L.  McHugh,  of  the  Ohio  Bureau;  Chief 
irsey  Bureau;  Chief  Wm.  A.  Peele,  Jr.,  of  the 
er  Charles  F.  Peck,  of  the  New  York  Bureau; 
Df  the  California  Bureau;  Commissioner  C.  V. 
areau;  Commissioner  E.  R.  Hutching,  of  the' 
8.  Lord,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau,  and  Commis- 
e  Kansas  Bureau.  A  ballot  was  taken  for  offl- 
sution  of  Col.  Wright  as  President,  Mr.  James 
I  Col.  John  S.  Lord  as  Secretary.  It  was  voted 
ato,  Out.,  who  was  present,  an  honorary  mem- 
r  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
["ronton,  N.  J„at  such  time  as  the  President 
lonths  of  April,  May  or  June,  1886.  A  recess 
l. 

aned  with  the  reading  of  an  entertaining  essay 
Cambridge,  on  the  "Influence  of  Inventions 
t  at  length  and  in  detail  with  the  origin  of  the 
jthods  which  they  displaced,  and  the  endless 
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subsequent  improvements  which  the;  suggested.  He  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
such  marvels  of  invention  as  the  lens,  the  steam  engine,  the  fish  hook,  the 
cotton  gin,  paper,  etc.,  and  he  referred  to  their  relations  to  labor-  He  be- 
lieved that  the  field  of  invention,  although  rapidly  enlarged,  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted; that  each  new  invention  gives  birth  to  a  score  of  others;  that  the 
great  achievements  of  America  show  an  efficiency  in  the  American  work- 
men surpassing  that  possessed  by  those  of  other  lands. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  essayist,  and  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  the  speaker  then  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion. 

SECOND  DAY'S  BBSS  ION. 

The  Convention  opened  on  Tuesday,  at  9  o'clock.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Africa, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Eaq., 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  being  present,  they  were  invited  to  seats  in 
the  Convention.  After  an  hour  spent  in  the  State  House  visiting  the 
various  departments  and  calling  upon  the  Governor,  the  Convention 
listened  to  a  paper  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  upon  the  "Standard 
Ration  of  Subsistence.".  The  prime  force  in  the  exchange  of  commod- 
ities, he  declared,  was  competition,  and  competition  really  brought  a  most 
beneficent  end;  it  would  abate  all. poverty  that  could  be  abated,  for  it 
stimulated  intelligence.  Free  competition  in  the  North  has  made  the  so- 
called  poor  class  richer;  it  has  tended  toward  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
annual  product  while  Increasing  that  aggregate  product  each  year.  Mr.At- 
kinsou  next  considered  the  proportion  of  each  year's  production  which  could 
be  saved  and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  There  is  a  waste  of  force 
in  the  matter  of  fixed  capital,  as,  for  instance,  waste  by  fire,  by  useless  tax- 
ation, and  by  poor  choice  of  food  rations.  Half  our  effort  and  time  is  spent 
In  acquiring  food.  French  Canadians  are  more  skillful  in  obtaining  a  good 
subsistence  out  of  cheap  food  than  any  other  people,  because  they  choose 
food  less  costly  but  with  good  nutritive  ingredients.  The  great  problem 
now  is  to  make  work  continuous  and  with  few  fluctuations.  With  increas- 
ing production  the  laborer  will  secure  increasing  proportions. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  then  the  gathering  separated  until  after- 
noon, when  they  enjoyed  a  ride  through  the  city,  under  the  hospitality  of 
Col.  .Carroll  D.  Wright.  In  the  evening  Mr.  A.  Bine,  of  Toronto,  OnL, 
spoke  upon  the  "  Industrial  Condition  of  Ontario,"  after  which  the  Conven- 
tion discussed  the  subjects  presented  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Blue,  and 
also  the  methods  of  collecting  statistical  data  and  the  presentation  thereof. 

THB  THIBD  DAY'S    SESSION 

Opened  at  nine  o'clock  a.  h,  President  Carroll  D.  Wright  occupied 
the  chair.  The  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  collecting  and  col- 
lating statistics  was  resumed.  Col.  Wright,  Mr.  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hutchlns  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Enos  of  California,  and  Mr.  McHngh  of  Ohio,  ex- 
pressed their  views.  .Col.  Wright  spoke  of  a  manual  of  co-operation,  for 
the  benefit  of  working-men,  which  is  to  be  published  by  bis  bureau  in  the 
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f  publication  by  a  statistical  ^bureau  was  an  ed- 
op  held  tbat  the  need  of  instructing  the  work- 
co-operation  was  one  which  should  receive  much 
Weeks,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  upon  tho  ques- 
oring  statistics.  Re  thought  tbat  the  present 
ded  upon  to  give  the  true  average.  He  believed 
to  collect  statistics  upon  a  given  snbject  should 
on  their  own  fields  of  labor.  The  methods  of 
iext  touched  upon.  Col.  Wright  said  that  the 
n  in  the  preparation  of  averages  and  tables,  and 
1  headline  and  table  should  be  used  whenever 
apers  in  disseminating  statistics  was  referred  to 

imittee  appointed  by  the  last  Convention  to  pre- 
i  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  entitled:  "  An 
j  of  the  10th  and  subsequent  census,"  approved 
would  enable  various  States  taking  a  census  In 
luirements  of  the  general  government,  was  pre- 
e  report  urged  that  the  next  census  might  and 
lvention ,  as  the  influence  of  its  members  In  Con- 
sure  the  most  valuable  industrial  statistics  yet 
tontinne  the  present  committee  having  the  mat- 

a  University,  Mlddletown,  Coon.,  was  then  Intro 
'  Economy  of  Food."  He  said  that  Mr.  Edward 
>een  studying  the  same  subject  from  different 
sd  at  almost  identical  results.  Beginning  with 
ige  man  spends  80  per  cent  of  his  income  for 
;  at  the  matter  from  the  chemists  standpoint  we 
tional  in  the  use  of  food.  For  the  well-to-do 
>uses  from  improper  food  are  greater  than  those 
e  poor  man  he  said  that  his  food  Is  most  uneco- 
ey  most  un economically  invested.  In  regard  to 
iker  said  that  they  are  also  uneconomical  in  the 
natter  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  statis- 
litical  economist,  it  Is  a  problem  of  great  and 
on  to  speak  of  the  results  of  chemical  analysis 
and  from  carefully  prepared  charts,  gave  the 
i  material. in  various  kinds  of  flesh,  fish  and 
is  of  the  various  kinds  of  nutritive  matter  con- 
cles  of  food.  He  said  that  the  three  principal 
rotein,  fats  and  hydro-carbons,  have  each  their 
of  the  body,  the  protein  {containing  nitrogen) 
for  skin,  bone  and  muscle,  etc.,  the  fat  giving 
nuscular  strength,  the  carbo-dydrates  also  help- 
strength.  The  protein  is  the  most  important 
most  costly.    He  showed  by  another  series  of 
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charts  a  carefully  prepared  comparison  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  food 
consumed  by  German  soldiers,  English  laborers,  London  seamstresses, 
American  students  and  certain  brick-yard  employes,  deducing  the  facta  that 
not  only  are  Americans  most  wasteful  in  the  use  of  food,  but  they  use  bj 
far  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  costliest  kinds.  The  average  American 
ioea  not  combine  the  various  kinds  of  nutrients  In  the  proper  proportions. 
He  then  illustrated  by  charts  such  combinations  of  the  popular  articles  ot 
diet  as  would  supply  the  right  proportions  and  amounts  of  the  most  nutri- 
tive substances.  The  people  of  New  England  with  their  pork  and  beans 
have,  like  the  German,  Italian  and  Hindoo  peasants,  taken  those  articles 
which  are  cheapest,  but,  unlike  them,  they  have  taken  a  food  which  while 
cheap  also  supplies  the  adequate  nutriment.  Taking  the  protein  as  the 
standard  of  cost,  the  lecturer  compared  the  prices  of  various  kinds  of  food, 
and  claimed  that  the  laboring  man  can  live  upon  vegetable  food  alone,  but 
that  the  more  digestive  animal  food  in  the  diet  of  the  American  workman 
may  account  for  his  superiority  over  the  laborers  of  other  countries  where 
the  diet  of  the  workmen  la  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  superiority  of  the  American  laborer  is  due  to  the  superiority 
of  bis  food.  He  suggested  combinations  of  such  articles  as  he  believed 
wonld  supply  what  is  perhaps  nearest  to  the  necessary  proportions  of  the 
nutritive  substances  for  laborers'  diet,  and  figured  ont  the  price  of  a  day's 
cations.  He  believed  that  there  is  a  decided  nutritive  value  to  beer  and  ale, 
but  stated  that  the  cost  was  five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  an  equal 
amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  ordinary  food. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  President  Wright,  the  press  and  .the 
essayists.    The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

On  reassembling,  the  Convention  took  up  tbe  discussion  of  the  National 
and  State  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Col.  Wright  opened  the  question  by  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Bureau.  He  said  that  Massachusetts  labor- reformers  have  always  felt  that 
the  State  Bureau  should  be  conducted  for  agitation  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring-men  rather  than  for  collection  and  presentation  of  facts.  It 
the  bureau  should  only  present  essays  upon  social  problems,  its  work 
would  have  but  little  weight.  It  is  on  this  question  that  the  bureau 
and  the  labor-reformers  were  at  variance.  Col.  Wright  held  that  a  state- 
ment of  facts  which  cannot  be  controverted  carries  a  far  greater  weight 
than  any  arguments  based  upon  theories.  It  is  tbe  peculiar  province  ot 
these  bureaus  to  follow  the  historic  methods  of  determining  truths  by  re- 
cording facts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  such  a  bureau 
cannot  settle  social  questions,  but  it  should  rather  aim  to  make  its  work  of 
an  educational  character.  To  find  the  truth  should  be  oar  sufficient  reward 
no  matter  whether  corns  are  trod  upon  in  the  process.  Let  us  hew  to  th< 
line,  let  the  chips  fly  where  they  may.  The  great  labor  parties  of  the  coun- 
try thoroughly  indorse  this  policy. 

The  practical  work  of  the  National  Bureau  was  next  taken  up.  The 
speaker  said  that  he  had  been  overwhelmed  with  requests  to  investigate 
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snly  by  (kmcentration  could 
he  had  chosen  the  subject  of 
tlon.  The  National  Bureau 
iut  may  assist  in  the  creation 
tioos  of  statistics  of  the  sev- 
statistics  which  shall  be  of 
le  of  investigating  the  social 
eports  are  making  their  way 
a  view  of  the  social  condition 
Meeting,  we  may  regard  the 
general  demand  for  clearly 

lonal  bureaus  may  co-operate 
pass  the  Single  question  of  a 
Ized  In  its  importance  and  in 
e  each  other  will  help  us  all. 
blishing  a  chain,  the  value  of 
'  ambition  should  be  to  show 
them  so  pointedly  and  accu- 

adlities  which  the  National 
>  the  bureaus  of  the  several 
resa  which  may  interest  any 
upplied  with  its  details.  On 
-  industrial  question  arise  in 
m,  we  will  make  it.  We  may 
if  passing  events  by  means  of 
tory  of  nations,  you  find  that 
the  discussions  of  industrial 
tory  a  hundred  years  hence 
roughly  and  conscientiously, 
w  the  line  between  statistics 
ich  are  merely  entertaining, 
cs  wilt  be  of  no  value  until 
iginal  investigation  of  facts, 
ptions,  we  will  bring  to  bear 
reat  industrial  questions,  and 
ie  of  which  cannot  easily  be 
I.  Our  work  is  seen  in  this 
iltted,  but  the  public  usually 
ihow  collated  facts  to  main 
ing  when  the  public  will  hold 
r  it.  If  I  have  given  a  wide 
.t  assumed  a  contract  heavier 
itest  disgrace  that  can  come 
urea  us.    [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Hutchins  of  Iowa  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  This  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, recognizing  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
National  Bureau  as  one  demanding  the  best  ability,  and  in  the  filling  of 
which  political  partisanship  should  never  be  consulted;  therefore, 

Besotvtd,  That  we  hereby  express  our  hearty  gratification  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  and  continuance  in  this  office  of  Hon.Carroll  D.  Wright  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  pledge  to  him  our  heartiest  support  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties. 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed,  and  was  participated  in  by  most  of  the 
gentlemen  present.  The  questions  of  strikes,  contract  labor  in  prisons, 
etc.,  were  considered.  Bev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  of  Abington  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  spoke  briefly.  After  a  pleasant  closing  address  by  Col.  Wright, 
the  Convention  adjourned  at  4  p.  m. 
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COAL  SCREENS. 

The  following  additional  letters  from  operators  upon  the  above 
subject  were  received  after  those  already  printed,  hence  are  added 
here: 

Chicago,  III.,  July  27, 1885. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Hutc&ins,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Your  letter  of  July  8th,  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Phillips  has  been  referred  to  me. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  want  a  statement  of  the  "  screen  question  "  from 
an  operator's  standpoint. 

The  "  screen  question  "  is  really  a  question  of  the  proper  basis  on  which 
miners'  wages  should  be  paid. 

From  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  condition  under  which  it  is  per- 
formed, it  is  not  practicable  to  pay  for  mining  coal  by  the  day  or  hour;  the 
miners  work  singly  or  in  pairs,  in  rooms  and  entries  widely  scattered 
through  the  mine,  so  that  their  work  cannot  be  overlooked  constantly  by  a 
foreman;  this  results  in  their  becoming  to  a  certain  extent,  contractors. 
Each  miner  is  assigned  to  a  certain  room  or  entry,  he  provides  his  own  tools, 
blasting  powder,  oil  and  everything  required  to  mine  and  load  the  coal,  hi 
many  cases  employing  an  unskilled  laborer  to  help  him;  he  is  subjected  to 
but  little  oversight  except  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  he  drives  his  room 
or  entry  straight  and  keeps  the  roof  properly  supported,  and  further  than 
the  requirement  that  he  shall  mine  and  load  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  to 
fill  his  "  turn  "  or  quota,  he  is  his  own  master  as  to  the  energy  or  time  given 
to  his  work  or  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  it,  and  on  his  own  skill  and 
care  depend  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  coal  which  he  loads  and  sends 
out;  if  he  is  a  skillful  and  careful  miner  he  will  so  locate  his  blasts  and 
guage  his  charges  of  powder  as  to  mine  the  coal  as  coarse  as  possible,  and 
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wi  rock  and  sulphur  in  with  his  coal, 
it  will  be  hidden  by  the  larger  lumps 
uditions,  miners  are  paid  on  the  basis 
tow  cairied  out  in  most  mines  In  the 
»'b  coal  on  track  scales  after  it  has 
eigh  and  pay  for  the  coarsest  or  lamp 
'  coal  not  weighed  or  paid  for  is  of  no 
rop  coal  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the 
tat  by  basing  the  wages  on  the  lump 
rod  merchantable  size,  there  is  an  in- 
coal  as  large  as  possible;  or  in  other 
made  the  basis,  instead  of  quantity 

to  this  basis  are  that  the  screenings 
ntable,  are  sold  by  the  operator,  and 
i  of  part  of  the  results  of  his  labor; 
md  the  only  question  properly  raised 
ton  paid  for  the  lump  coal  was  suffl- 
of  wages  and  not  now  ander  diacua- 

trs  for  what  they  consider  "  the  rob- 
□d  they  are  not  united  as  to  which  is 

legislature  enact  a  law  requiring  that 
m  which  it  comes  from  the  mine  with- 
pay  for  all  coal  mined,  regardless  of 
1  alike  unfair  to  honest  miners  and 
onesty  and  places  the  skillful  miners 

and  careless.  It  would  necessitate  a 
at  of  rock,  sulphur  and  other  lmpurl 
e  a  much  more  prolific  cause  for  dia- 
if  the  miners,  than  the  screens  have 
ute  the  Inaccuracy  and  guess  work  of 

accuracy  of  weighing  the  coal  alone 

mt  basis  of  wages  and  necessitate  a 
ers  would  not  expect  nor  the  opera- 
ji-  all  the  coal  mined  as  they  now  pay 
istment  could  not  be  arrived  at  witb- 
,  before  the  question  could  be  settled 

is  of  paying  miner's  wages  on  the 
y  best,  and  that  many  of  the  miners 
>ns  are  almost  entirely  made  by  pro- 
us  politicians.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
'  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
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vein  of  coal,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mined  and  the  requirements  of  the 
markets. 

A  brittle  coal  that  is  mined  by  blasting  from  the  solid  without  previous 
•undermining,  will  require  more  screen  surface  and  larger  spaces  between  the 
bars,  to  properly  clean  and  separate  the  different  sizes,  than  a  tough  coal  or 
coal  that  is  undermined  before  being  wedged  or  blasted;  so  that  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  force  all  mines  to  adopt  the  same  sized  screens,  and  the 
size  of  the  screens  is  in  reality  simply  a  question  of  wages:  the  amount  of 
-coal  paid  for  is  one  element  and  the  rate  another;  to  reduce  the  quantity  by 
enlarging  the  screens  would  reduce  the  wages,  and  to  increase  the  quantity 
by  making  the  screens  smaller,  would  increase  the  wages,  so  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  sizes  of  the  screens  are,  if  the  rate  paid  for  each  ton  of 
screened  coal  is  sufficient  to  induce  miners  to  work  for  the  wages  which  will 
result. 

J.  G.  Osgood, 
President  Whitebreast  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 


The  following  reply  was  received  with  the  request  to  omit  the' 
writer's  name.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  comes  from  a  superintendent  of 
large  and  long  experience: 

Oskaloosa,  Ia.,  July  20, 1885. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Hutchins,  Commissioner  Labor  Statistics: 

Dear  Sir— Answering  your  favor  of  the  8th  inst.,  regarding  the  much 
vexed  uscreen"  question;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  thereof  must  be 
preceded  by  concession  on  the  part  of  both  operator  and  miner,  but  just 
now  each  party  seems  so  determined  to  accept  only  such  settlement  as  will 
give  it  undue  advantage  that  he  who  advocates  moderate  measures  is 
pretty  certain  of  being  censured  and  abused  by  both. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  law,  especially  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
trade  is  that  which  grows  out  of  long  established  custom  and  usage;  and 
legislatures  should  be  very  chary  of  statutory  enactments  which  interfere 
directly  and  radically  with  settled  trade  relations,  unless  such  enactment  is 
necessary  to  prevent  wrong  and  injustice. 

Now,  if  wrong  and  injustice  have  resulted  from  the  abuse  by  mine  opera- 
tors of  the  wide  liberty  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed  as  regards  the 
methods  and  machinery  employed  in  screening  coal,  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  proper  and  desirable;  but  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  importance 
of  the  mining  interests  of  the  State  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
and  no  restriction  or  hindrance  imposed  unless  experience  has  shown  the 
vital  necessity  of  such  restriction  to  secure  the  safety  and  material  justice 
to  the  miner.  The  relations  between  the  coal  miner  and  operator  are,  so 
far  as  the  question  of  screening  or  cleaning  coal  is  concerned,  precisely  the 
same  as  exist  between  the  coal  operator  and  the  consumer. 

So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned,  the  operator  is  the  consumer  of  the  pro- 
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sonsumer  of  the  work  of  the 

-acit  agreement  between  the 
ball  be  clean  and  merchanta- 
reen  the  miner  and  operator; 
the  unmercbantable  portion 
ad  or  interfered  with  by  law. 
eyond  such  screening  as  will 
antable,  the  operator  has  no 
s  by  changing  bis  system  of 
fferent  grades,  without  let  or 
«  lamp  grade  only;  he  alters 
al  agreement  with  the  miner; 
contract  and  forces  the  Other 

on  the  one  hand  hundreds  of 
he  enlargement  of  screens  at 
if  thousands  of  tons  of  the 
>nsumer  is  merchantable,  and 
;he  j  treat  It  as  unmerchanta- 
oring  It  entirely— and  on  the 
moring  that  the  law-making 
ooal  operators  to  pay  for  the 
ess  refuse  which  is  at  great 
iste  away  slowly  by  self-com- 

le  side  of  the  operator)!  am 
pleasure,  thereby  altering  and 
not  be  confided  to  the  discre- 
f  a  statute  providing  that  all 
>y  the  operator  would  be  just 
all  parties;  and  that  to  enact 
er  bill  which  provides  for  the 
antable  would  result  in  great 
put  a  premium  on  unskilled 
;h  special  unfairness  in  favor 
lse  of  powder,  it  would  lower 
jtly  it  (the  Csaaatt  bill)  is  the 
;st  of  a  great  demagogue,  and 
>lic  interests  or  secure  public 


Tver,  of  this  city,  a  gentle- 
to  give  his  views  and  he 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  industries,  and  arranged  by  oounties,  must  not,  am  has 
already  been  suggested,  be  taken  as  the  total  number  in  this  State. 
They  are  simply  those  which  have  reported  to  this  office  through 
blanks  furnished  them: 


it 


•    1 1 
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BOONE  COUNTY. 


CHARACTEB  OF  BUSINESS. 


Barb  wire 

Creamery 

Flour  and  feed 

Harness  and  saddles 

Knitting  yarns 

Linseedoil 

Steam  engines,  furnaces, etc. 


Total. 


Cigars...., 
Creamery. 

Flour 

Harness... 
Lumber... 


Total. 


BREMER  COUNTY. 


BUCHANAN  COUNTY. 


CAPITAL  IN- 
VJBSTKD. 


10,000 
1.000 
6.100 

24.500 
8,000 

50,000 

10,000 


109,600 


8,000 
3,000 
18,000 
3.000 
2.500 


34,500 


BUENA  VISTA  COUNTY. 

• 

15,000 

Marble  works 

2.000 

$ 

17.000 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

$ 
• 

6.000 

15,000 

21,000 

• 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

• 

3.000 

100 

. 

• 

3,100 

CASS  COUNTY. 

• 

7,000 

25.000 

• 

32,000 

378 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 


CHABACTBR  OF  BUSINESS. 


CAPITAL   IN- 
VESTED. 


Animal  power 

Blank  books  and  printing.. 

Brooms 

Brick  and  tile 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Cooperage  

Creamery 

Flour  and  feed 

Galvanized  Iron  and  tin ... 

■Gas 

Harness 

Hub-borer 

Lumber.. 

Machinery 

Matches 

Millinery  and  dressmaking 

Paoer 

Plates,  photographers'. '. ". ..'. 

Sash,  doors  and  ollnds 

Saw  mill 

Wagons 

Total 


7.000 

30,000 

501 

11,000 

1&0OO 

5,000 


9jm 

3,000 

36,000 

75,000 

2,069 

7,000 

3340,000 


204100 
9,509 

00,000 

1,009 

605.000 

30.000 

25,000 


4.900,700 


DALLAS  COUNTY. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Brick  and  tile 

Clothing • 

Creamery , 

Galvanized  Iron  and  tin , 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Harness , 

Lumber 

Total , 


6.000 

10,500 

800 

2,500 

10.500 

2,500 

1.400 

850 

34.650 


DAVIS  COUNTY. 


Cigars 

Creamery  supplies  and  tinware 

Handles  (axe,  sledge,  etc.) 

Lumber 

Total 


2*0 
2.000 

300 
6.000 

8JW 


DECATUR  COUNTY. 


Flour  and  feed  and  lumber 

Harness 

Wood  turning 

Total 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 


53.600 
500 

800 


54.900 


Barb  wire  and  foundry  work 

Brick  and  tile 

Churns,  etc 

Cigars 

Creamery 

Flour  and  feed 

Harness  and  saddles 

Hay  loaders 

Total 


60.000 

61.359 
1.000 
1,000 
2,800 

27,500 
1,400 

10,000 

165,059 
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CHlSAriBR  0 

,™™ 

"jssst 

1             «.o 

"js 

i         ut^» 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

i'"::":::::::;::::::::."::::::".".::'.;::".'."^::;;;:" 

Tom 

GUTHRIE  COUNTY. 

Brick  and  BE 

Cigars 

Machine  repairs 

Total 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Brick  and  tile 

Flour  and  feed 

Total 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

AgriiMilnral  Sniplen.ente. 

Bootn  Mil  aboe* 

Buttoraml  butter  lube 

■Olotblnn 

Parle  packing. 

Soda  water 

Stoneware,  tile,  etc 

Tinware 

Total 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

Brick  and  tile 

Door*,  blinds  and  use  . 

Flour  and  teed 

Hamrm  and  eaddlea 

Monumente 

Scalei  mi  I  foundry  wo« 

Wagooe,  carrlagea,  etc 

Tajaj . . 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY.. 


I'HAKACTK  OP  BUSINESS. 

£S£ 

• 

( 

JONES  COUNTY. 

« 

KEOKUK  COUNTY. 

Brick  and  tile.. 

Batter     . 

Flour  and  feed 

Harnett  and  SWUM 

Woolen  itoods 

Total ^ 

KOSSUTH  COUNTY. 
Baled  hay 

LEE  COUNTY. 

Bear  and  mead 

Boon  and  snoes 

Brink  and  tile 

Brooms , 

Crackers  and  Bandies 

Clothing '...'.'....'. 

Cooperage  

Creamer.ee  - 

Engines,  boiler*,  etc 

Haras,  bacon,  etc . 

ica '.'.'.'.'.'.v.  v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  *."  v .v.v.v  .v."  v.v.v.v.  .".*^  i  r."  r." " "  rrr."  j 

MsdlclQes.*.'.'.*.*.'.'.*.'.'."*.'.'.'.'^ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.*.*.'.'. ".'.'.'.'.:'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'    I.' 

Millinery 

HonumeDts  and  beadstones 

Newspaper  and  Job  printing 

Rooting  and  wrought  Iron  tenoes.. 

Soap  and  lye 

Tlnaarsands'i^pt  lp.:ii.    .... 

Truu ha  find  screen  doors 

Wagyns.aM 

Washing  machines  sod  pumps 

Wrapping  paper 

Woolen  goods 

Total 

•  One  falls  to  report  amount  of  capital. 


HEPOKT  OF  THE 
MARSHAU  COUNTY. 


CHABAUTEJt    OP    BUSINESS. 

■SSS& 

Hi 

10,1 

*>. 

» 
as, 

^„ i  supplies  .... 

Brick  and  tfie 

Canned  Irulw  and  vegntablco. . . 


MILLS  COUNTY. 

1 

MITCHELL  COUNTY. 

t 

i 

MONONA  COUNTY. 

» 

MONBOE  COUNTY. 

1 

H" 

MONTGOMEBY  COUNTY. 

• 

3J 

MUSCATINE  COUNTY. 

Urease  and  lallow 

Monuments  and  headatooea   , 
Newspaper  and  printing 

Pumpe,  water  tan«s.  ntc    ..  . 

Sash,  doors  and  blind* 

3oda  and  mineral  water 


Notk.— Ona  manufacturer  oi  general  machinery  falls  to  report  capital. 
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SOOTT  COUNTY. 


— — — 

•war- 

•                     176,0 

»!o 
JJ 

2i,a> 

1* 

11* 

kxh 

MM 

!,« 

»            tJKJ* 

SHELBY    COUNTY. 


SIOUX   COUNTY. 


STORY  COUNTY. 


TAMA  COUNTY. 


Agnrnltural  Implements... 

Brooms. 

CUars. 

Crtaroerj 

Flout  anil  teed 


TAYLOR  COUNTY. 


MMblnwy... 
Total.... 


REPOBT  OF  THE 
WEBSTER  COUNTY. 


CHAKAOTEB  OF  l.MIMSIHt. 

°fEK»" 

1 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTr. 

• 

tjo 

WINNESHIEK  COUNTY. 

Cruan..-!.    . 

NewH|-n|'<  r  m;.l    nl>  (:ri:.l  :;*  ....  

|S5^r.".'.r."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.;;'.'.:;'  "*."*". ;"".""*"": 

Wagon* 

Wrapping  paper 

Total 

WOODBURY  COUNTY. 

Agricultural  lmiilpmcnl" 

Drf-isinak  I  ug - 

Engines,  boilers  aiiit  mil!  iucMhh) 

•fash,  doors  ai.il  i>:iiiilA 

Total... .  .. 

WORTH  COUNTY. 


Hani""1' 

;» 

:u- 

Total 

!< 

WRIGHT  COUNTY. 

Cmum-iv 

1* 

■ 

ER  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.  3^9 

be  next  report  is  made  from  this  Bureau 
presented  in  these  tables,  and  that  a  record 
aplete  in  itself,  in  this  feature  of  statistical 
he  hearty  response  whiohjis  merited,  Iowa 
apital  invested  in  manufaoturiug  industries 
the  general  public  as  a  far  better  manufac- 
receives  credit  for. 

wb  the  aggregate  value  of  goods  manufao- 
co  unties: 
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STATISTICS  OF  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  IN  IOWA  IN  1884. 


COUNTIM. 

Value  of  goods 

Ca*> 

3 

No  report. 

ajeajaaoa 

No  report. 

.Vo  report 
No  report, 

62,600  00 

No  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE 


ADDITIONAL   TABLE  OF   WAGES,  HOURS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

ETC.,  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


monthly 


veraae 
lODtbiy 


S3S 


No.  or 

ban  md 
girls. 


No.  of 
women. 

No.  ol  men. 

worked  pec 

day. 

Highest 

dally 

wages  paid 

«. 

— 

— 

» 

MB 

,.„ 

1                4.20 

1                1.00 

•                \M 

1           3BB.3 

Total 
j     amount 
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EX  TO  SUBJECTS. 


217 

.14-    15 


ra) 87 

61-    62 

168-157 

149-  158 

100,205-207 

146,149,161-187,225,  868 

ldenta  at  Institutions  for  insane 182 


81-    46 

866 

261 

61,62,    67 

a,  Iowa,  origin  of , 9 

jb,  National 19,868-870 

s,  reports  of  Iowa 10 


•f 194,196,197,199-  201 

80-    82 

168-  166 


.  .29,  188 
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Centarville,  strike  at 

Chaffee,  H.  L 

Chariton  Coal  Co.,  checks  of 

Checks,  company  stores 168-169, 

Cheese 

Cheese,  co-operative  factory  for 

Cigarmakera  union 52, 

Clark,  John  S 

Clark,  Hon.  Sam 100- 

Clerkof  this  Bureau 

Clinton  winter  school 93- 

Clothing,  prices  of 

Coal,  bushels  of ,  mined  by  miner 

Coal,  grades  Of 

Coal  industry 

Coal  miners,  payment  to 

Coal  miners,  viewB  of 217-  : 

Coalmines 282-288, 

Coal  operators,  views  of 229-285,  370- 

Coal,  payment  on  single  grade  of 175- 

Coal  screens 170-181,229-: 

Coal,  weight  of 217-224,870-1 

Coffin,  C.  C\. 

Commissioner,  duties 9- 

Commlssioner,  office  of 

Commissioner,  salary  of 

Company  Stores -..  168-160, 178,  i 

Conflict,  the  industrial 184-  1 

Congress,  memorial  to 

Contract  foreign  labor 158, 184-185,309-1 

Contractors • 

Convention,  commissioners 16-29, 365- ! 

Convict  contract  labor 123-144,  207, 206,  t 

Co-operation M-66,  '■ 

Co-operative  cheese-making 

Co-operative  guild 

Co-operative  societies 58- 

Co-operatdve  wholesale  stores  (England) 58- 

Counties,  sites  in l«- 2 

Cost  of  living 247, 249,  251,  258,  255,  257,  287-  3 

Creamery,  need  of 198-2 

Crime 3 

Dairy  interests 

Debt,  workingmenin 308-8 

Dry  goods,  prices  of 2 

Dwight  school 80- 
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.  .153, fi- 


ling  : 

S,  366-271,  274-279,  300,  384- 


.   ISSf- 


tlon  . 
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letter  of  transmittal 

Leader,  Iowa  State,  strike  in 14' 

Legislature,  recommendations  to 

Locomotive  engineers SO 

Locomotive  firemen 51 

Lord,  J.  3.,  Hon 

Lowell,  J.  Russell,  Hon 

Lowell  school  of  design 77- 

Luther,  M.  J.,  letter  from 

McAllister,  James 96- 

Manual  training  schools 18,  87-104,  208,  862 

Manufactories 286-244,849-868,37; 

.Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 75- 

Meats 289 

Militia 158,154 

Mines  and  miners  (coal) 217-224,281-286 

Mill,  flouring,  need  of . . . .  .*. 194. 

Money,  number  having  saved 247-867, 30£ 

Munson,  Mr.,  killed 

Naylor,  A.  W.,  letter  from 91- 

Needs  of  counties  (industries) 194 

New  Brunswick  Go-operative  Association 60, 

Newton,  Rev.Dr '. 

New  York,  persons  of 140 

Noye,  J.  T.,  Manufacturing  Company 

Office  of  Iowa  Commissioner 

■Office  of  Iowa  Commissioner,  expenses  of 

Ohio,  coal  screens  in,  report 171 

■Oliver,  H.  K 

Ontario,  Industrial  condition  of 

Operators,  coal,  views  of 229-285,870 

Orphans'  Home  (Iowa) 101, 

Osgood,  J.  C,  letter  from 870 

Perry,  Hon.  John  D 14ft 

Philadelphia  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 

Pierce,  Hon.  Edward 

Piatt,  J.  L.,  letter  from 229 

Powderly.T.  V 50, 

Poultry 380, 

Prison  labor  in  Mew  York 140- 

Prohibition 818 

Protest  against  presence  of  militia  (Angus) 

Pullman,  city  of 106- 
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58,    57 

226,  238 

272-280 

266-271 

....' 266-217 

866 

;ivc  committee  on  coal  screens  and 
171-181 


192,  193 

208,  294 

i,  Iowa,  distribution  of 10 


s  and  truck  sys- 
171-181 

1S6-157 


. . .  .13-14 

. , 3oO-355 
.  .272-27't 


: 157-15K 

170-181,  217-224,  229-23.'>,  370-:i73 

300-361 

11,  HA 

131-134,  138-139 

365-308 

68-69,71-75 

book 223 

30,  367 

361 

336-241 

355 

168-170,  217-225,  368 

159-160 


.  .2:27-228 
, .  107-108 
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"Teachers,  school 24B-: 

"Technical  education 67-1 

Temperance 213-5 

"Textrbooks,  uniformity  of 206-209,245-1 

Thomas,  W.  H 1 

'  Tile  factory  needed 198-1 

Trades  Unions 211-218,  I 

Training  schools 67- 1H,  5 

Tru.-k  system 168-170,178,  3 

'  Typographical  Union 62, 

Uniform  text-books 208-209, 246-258,  282-2 

University.  State 

United  States,  prison  labor  in 143-1 

Value  of  farms 192-1 

"Vincent,  J.  H.,  letter  from 2 

"Wages 188- 

198,  216-217,  220,  246-269,  266-279,  282-286,  296-346,  347-348,  360-365,  3 

Wages,  comparative 347-8 

Wants.... 243-2 

"Weeks,  Joseph  D 866-3 

Western  Supply  Company,  checks  of l 

"Weight'of  coal  before  screening 1 

What  Cheer,  strike  in 148-149,219-2 

Wightman,  B.,  letter  from - 2 

Wisconsin  Industrial  school 103-1 

Women,  working 3 

Woodrow,  Fred.  W 188-1 

"Woodward,  Prof 68-70,96- 

Worklngmen,  views  of 204-2 

Workingmen's  school 83- 

Wright,  Hon.  Carroll  D 11,866-8 


SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


rATE  Mine  Inspector, 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 


FOB  THE  YEARS  1884  AND  1886. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


Des  Moinbs,  Iowa.,  August  13,  1885. 

>  hia  JSxcdlencjf,  Bukkh  R.  Shbbiun,  Awernor  of  Iowa: 

Bib — In  compliance  with  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  the 
irentieth  General  Assembly,  I  herewith  submit  my  second  biennial 
port  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
',  1885. 

In  this  report  I  will  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  coal  out- 
it  of  the  State,  a  list  of  fatal  accidents,  together  with  the  decision 
the  coroner's  jury  of  the  county  in  which  the  accident  occurred 
r  the  two  years,  a  brief  statement  of  the  labors  of  the  Inspector, 
d  recommendations  for  the  perfecting  of  the  present  mining  law, 
th  aaoh  other  matters  as  I  have  deemed  of  importance  to  the  min- 
j  industry  of  the  State. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  MINE  INSPECTOR. 
COAL  OUT-PUT  OF  IOWA  FOB  FIVE  YEARS. 

1W82.  1383. 


Mahanka. ... 

Keokuk 

Lucas 

Polk 

Boone 

Webster .... 
Wapello.... 
Appanoose. 

Monroe 

Marion.. 
Greene.. 


Jasper . . 
Dallas.. 


917,495 

4rtS,010 

■r-S,274 

■i.-i.sya 
837,724 

1K4.3O0 
131,616 
107,348 

■'3,143 
'.'3,99V 

42,435 

n.sm 

:S9,124 

12.987 


Jefferson 

Warren 

Scott 

Hardin 

Adams 

Hamilton.... 

"Wayne 

Van  Buren.. 

Davis 

Page 

Taylor 

Henry 

Cass 

Guthrie 


Total 3,600,00 


701,397 
611,849 
413,217 


218,478 
207,721 
07,976 

60,927 

(12,531 
40,1BB 
36,201 
22,121 
11,081 
8,711 
1,126 
1,691 
874 


927,387 
500,040 
487,821 


90,086 
88,861 
45,883 
38,208 


430,940 
410,7T~ 
610.921 
473,073 
214,014 
240,720 
168,986 
98,427 
97,085 
96,327 
46,821 
37,185 
8,172 
1.1,727 
3,821 
1,075 


4,947 
1,778 
1,207 

1,109 


458,19 
146,291 
187,91 
245,89- 
101,61' 
100,01 

89,66' 

90,42; 

32,961 
1,1 1< 

12,8a 
5,9s- 


3,127,71 


3,585,73: 


The  foregoing  table  giving  the  out-put  if  ooal  for  the  yean  rep 
resented,  is  only  an  approximate  estimate,  as  all  the  mines  have  not 
made  reports  to  this  office  of  their  total  out-put. 

For  the  year  1885  there  were  returns  sent  to  this  office  from  fom 
hundred  and  seventeen  mines,  leaving  seventy-two  mines  not  reported 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  out-put  for  1885  is  3 17,701  tons  less  thai 
for  the  year  1884.  This  deficiency  or  falling  off  is  attributed  to  sev 
eral  causes,  one  of  which  was  the  protracted  strike  at  What  Cheer 
in  Keokuk  county,  and  at  Angus,  in  Boone  county,  as  either  mining 
camp  had  a  large  daily  out-put  and  when  they  went  on  a  strike  it  gav< 
the  operators  of  Illinois  a  fine  chance  for  taking  contracts  in  a  terri 
tory  that  geographically  belongs  to  Iowa. 

Another  cause  is  that  the  competition  from  Illinois  ia  growing 
stronger  each  year  as  they  have  in  come  localities  reduced  the  price  ol 
mining  to  forty  cents  per  ton,  whilst  Iowa  is  paying  from  seventy-fivf 
oonts  to  #1.00  per  ton,  and  there  are  other  causes  that  I  will  not  take  th< 
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Pktkb  Clabk — Killed  August  81,  1883. 

The  said  jurors,  upon  their  oaths,  do  say  that  the  said  Peter  Clai 
came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  slate  while  engaged  in  hia  daily  avoc 
tion  E8  a  miner  in  Climax  Mine  No.  9,  located  at  Angus,  Boot 
opnnty,  Iowa,  and  acoording  to  weight  of  evidence  adduced  said  Pet< 
Clark,  deceased,  had  timber  sent  into  bis  place  in  said  mine  previot 
to  his  being  killed,  and  had  placed  several  timbers  to  keep  the  to 
secure  for  his  own  safety  and  while  in  the  act  of  wedging  coal  a  piei 
of  slate,  whose  edge  was  resting  on  the  coal,  gave  way  without  at 
warning,  causing  his  death ;  but  had  timbers  been  sent  to  him  wht 
required  said  accident  might  have  been  avoided. 

W.  A.  SwiLSB,  ) 

B.  G.  Wood,  [■  Jurors, 

William  H.  Thomas,  ) 
Geobge  Dorajj,  Coroner,  Boone  connty,  Iowa. 

William  Gboyunb — Killed  Sbptembbb  21,  1883. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  the  said  Willia: 
Groynne  oame  to  his  death  by  the  falling  of  slate  from  the  roof  of 
break  through  in  the  mines  of  the  Jefferson  County  Coal  Co.,  in  wbit 
the  men  were  working  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  that  no  blan 
attaohs  to  the  managers  or  employes  of  said  company. 

William  Sfebbt,  ) 
Albbbt-  Spencer,  I  Jurors. 

RlCHABD  GSKEM,      J 

Thomas  D.  Evans,  Coroner  of  Jefferson  county,  Iowa. 
Joseph  Bbck — Killed  September  29, 1883. 

The  said  jurors  do  say  upon  their  oaths  that  the  said  Joseph  Bee 
oame  to  his  death  at  or  about  9  o'clock  a.  v.,  September  29,  1883,  ! 
the  Standard  coal  mines,  in  Saylor  township,  Polk  county,  Iowa,  b 
means  of  the  caving  of  the  roof,  being  accidental,  and,  under  tt 
circumstance*,  unavoidable. 

J.  F.  Ankbnby,  1 
L.  J.  Wells,       5-  Jurors. 
Geo.  Pbtbfish,  ) 
I.  W.  Griffith:,  Coroner  of  Polk  connty,  Iowa. 
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ILLED   OCTOBBB    16,  1883. 

■  oaths  do  say  that  the  late  Richard  Waters 

dentally  stepping  under  the  cage  while  it  ma 

ht  on  the  landing  by  the  oage. 

J.  H.  Webbtbr,    ) 
Bekj.  Atllott,    }  Jurors. 
William  Blaib,    ) 

of  Boone  oounty,  Iowa. 

hot — Killed  Novbmhkb  22,  1883. 

their  oaths  do  say,  after  having  heard  all  the 

imined  the  body  of  said  deceased  James  Mo 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  accidentally 
the  edges  of  the  oage  and  the  roof  as  said 

north  shaft  of  Starr  A  mine,  at  What  Cheer, 
of  11  and  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  22d  day  of 

ine  being  operated  by  and  under  the  oontrol 

ny. 

RoBEBT  FOBSYTH,  ) 

Thomas  Linslst,  [  Jurors. 
H.  C.  Adams,  ) 

oroner  of  Keokuk  county,  Iowa. 

fbom — Killed  Novbmbbb  24,  1883. 

ting  and  holding  an  inquisition  on  the  dead 
i,  now  lying  dead  in  Polk  county,  Iowa,  find 
istrom  came  to  his  death  while  working  and 
lard  coal  mine,  by  reason  of  the  roof  falling 
d  that  the  said  Carl  Beokstrom  came  to  his 
Bason  of  said  roof  falling  down,  and  not  oth- 
being  attached  to  said  company  or  its  em- 

L.  Stohlgbeen, 
A.  W.  Pbtbbson,  ; 
Ed.  Lewis, 
Voting  Coroner  for  Polk  county,  Iowa. 
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Jambs  Cubby — Killed  November  30, 1883. 

The  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  and 

having  examined  the  case  of  said  deceased,  James  Curry,  we  do  find 

that  the  deceased  oame  to  his  death  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 

keg  of  powder,  caused  by  a  spark  falling  from  the  lamp  which  was 

attached  to  the  cap  of  Alex.  McBride,a  miner,  and  no  blame  attache 

to  any  one. 

J.  W.  D.  Swisher,  ) 
Thomas  Curtain,    >  Jurors. 
A.  M.  Clary,  ) 

Jambs  M.  Connell,  Coroner  of  Keokuk  county,  Iowa. 


Geo.  Holmes — Killed  December  5,  1883. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  the  said  Geo.  Holmes 

came  to  his  death  by  an  unavoidable  accident,  over  whioh  he  nor  any 

other  person  had  any  control,  while  at  work  in  the  Climax  coal  mine. 

Robert  Long,  ) 

Frank  Slee,  v  Jurors. 

Clarence  Ludden,  ) 

Geo.  Doran,  Coroner  of  Boone  county,  Iowa. 


Daniel  Allen — Killed  Decembbb  5,  1883. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  the  said  Daniel  Allen 
same  to  his  death  in  room  No.  3,  fourth  south  entry  of  mine  No.  1  of 
the  Wapello  Coal  Company's  mine,  situated  in  Richland  township, 
Wapello  county,  Iowa,  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1883,  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  from  an  accidental  fall  of  slate ; 
and  we  further  find  that  the  said  Allen  did  not  exercise  proper  cau- 
tion, in  returning  in  too  soon  after  the  firing  of  a  shot. 

L.  D.  McGlasson,  ) 

>  Jurors. 


A.  Roop, 
J.  C.  Kurtz, 

S.  A.  Spillman,  Coroner  of  Wapello  county,  Iowa. 


Pat.  Quiglet — Killed  January  — ,  1884. 

In  the  case  of  Pat.  Quigley,  who  was  injured  in  what  is  known  as 
Logan  and  Canfield  coal  mine,  who  died  from  injuries  received  while 
at  work  in  said  mine,  I  investigated  said  case  without  a  jury,  and  find 
the  facts  as  follows  :    He  was  driving  a  three-foot  entry,  more  par- 
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John  Courtney- -  Killed  January  16, 1884. 

The  said  jurors  apon  their  oaths  do  say  that  eaid  John  Court 
was  driving  a  team  attached  to  a  loaded  car  of  coal,  on  the  Cei 
Iowa  Railroad  switch,  to  the  Acme  Coal  Company's  mines  ;  thai 
was  driving  with  the  lines  over  one  shoulder  and  under  hie  arm, 
ends  dragging  behind.  The  lines  probably  became  caught  under 
oar  wheel,  stopping  the  horses  and  throwing  him  under  the  car, 
ing  him  instantly.  We  find  no  one  to  blame  for  the  accident, 
find  that  the  above  accident  happened  on  Wednesday,  January 
1884. 

T.  J.  Henderson,  J 
W.  B.  Kitneb,       V  Juror 
Thomas  Newell,  ) 
J.  C.  Bakbinobb,  Coroner  of  Mahaska  county,  Iowa. 

John  McLean — Killed  January  24, 1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  said  John  McL 
came  to  his  death  by  an  accidental  fall  of  slate  in  room  No.  3,  A< 
Coal  Company's  mine,  on  Thursday,  January  24,  1884.  We  can 
find  that  any  one  is  to  blame  for  the  accident 

C.  W.  Jordan,      1 
John  H.  Prrrt,  V  Joron 
W.  B.  Kitnee,      ) 
J.  C.  Barrinorr,  Coroner  of  Mahaska  county,  Iowa. 

David  Davenport — Killed  January  27, 1864. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  said  David   Davenp 
came  to  his  death  by  accident,  by  excitement  and  smoke,  caused 
fire  in  stable  in  B  shaft  of  White  Breast  Coal  and  Mining  Compa 
L.  L.  Mabkaman,  1 
John  Hbimans,      >-  Jurort 
Jambs  Flood,        ) 
H.  S.  Millah,  Coroner  of  Luoas  oounty,  Iowa. 

Henry  Jones — Killed  February  4,  1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  after  having  heard  the  • 
dence  and  examined  said  body,  we  do  find  that  the  deoeased  oame 
his  death  by  being  accidentally  crushed  in  the  machinery  attachci 
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Company,  located  at  Swan,  Marion 

A.  W.  Rouse,  1 
R.  8.  Bowbbb,  V  Jurors. 
L.  L.  Hum  Tin, ) 
county,  Iowa. 

,L&r>  Febrl-aki'  16,  1884. 

io  say  that  said  Henry  Holderm&n 

slate  while  working  in  a  room  in 
on  Saturday,  February  16, 1884; 

y  his  own  carelessness. 
Jambs  Carroll,      ) 
AlbbrtW.  Swalm,  [-Jurors. 
W.  R.  Lacy,  ) 

mska  county,  Iowa. 

jh>  March  9,  1884. 

i  do  say  the  deceased  came  to  his 
ate  upon  him  while  in  the  mine  of 
Company,  by  his  own  carelessness, 
le. 

F.  E.  Kelly,  1 

L.  L.  Makkaman,  (■  Jurors. 
John  Brbtway,     ) 
tounty,  Iowa. 

bd  March  27,  1884. 

do  say  that  he  came  to  his  death 
i  in  shaft  No.  1,  West  Cleveland, 
ttaohs  to  the  White  Breast  Coal 

Gbobob  W.  Kays,  'j 
Jambs  Welch,  [-Jurors. 

Wh.  Shedakeb,        ) 
:oonty,  Iowa. 
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Josspb  Edwards — Killed  April  8,  1684. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  the  deceased  oa 
his  death  by  his  own  neglect,  and  no  blame  attaches  to  any  on 
G.  H.  Chase,        ) 
£u  MoCxackmh,  }  Jut 
A.  M    Ram,  J 

H.  S.  Millan,  Coroner,  Lucas  county,  Iowa. 

David  Ed  WARDS— KiLLBD  APBIL  99,  1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  the  said  Davi 
wards  came  to  his  death  by  being  crushed  by  a  fall  of  slate, 
perfectly  accidental. 

J.  C.  Bbooks,  ) 

T.  M.  WiLCOxeox,  [■  Jur 
John  Striblbt,       ) 
E.  H.  Saqb,  Coroner,  Wapello  county,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Hikst,  Jb. — Killed  Hat  1,  1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  on  the  1st  day  of 
at  about  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  said  Thos.  Hint,  Jr.,  came 
death  by  being  crushed  by  the  falling  of  slate  in  mine  No.  2,  C 
Coal  Mines.  Purely  accidental;  no  blame  attached  to  any  pen 
persons. 

A.  T.  Failtbr,  ) 

H.  K.  Kibkpatrick,  {■  Jur 
Alvis  Roop,  ) 

E.  H.  Saqb,  Coroner,  Wapello  county,  Iowa. 

John  Jeffries — Killbd  Mat  20,  1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  John  Jeffries  came  f 
death  by  an  accidental  and  unavoidable  fall  of  slate,  while  di 
temporarily  in  third  west  entry  on  north  side  in  No.  3  mine,  1 
sior  Coal  Company's  mines,  at  Excelsior,  on  the  20th  day  of 
1884,  about  2  o'clock  p.  h.  We  do  not  find  any  blame  for  the 
dent. 

W.  P.  Mask,  ) 

T.  J.  Hbhderson,  }  Jun 
F.  D.  Botbb,         ) 
J.  C.  Babringeb,  Coroner,  Mahaska  county,  Iowa. 
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George  Clark — Killed  August  7,  1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say  that  said  George  Clark 
oame  to  his  death  August  7,  1 884,  by  barns  and  scalds,  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  the  steam  boiler  of  the  Warren  County  Coal  and  Tile 
Company's  works,  at  Indianola,  Iowa,  which  explosion  ooourred  Au- 
gust 6,  1884. 

Dan  G.  Peck,  ) 

Amos  Embrsb,  >  Jurors. 

W.  W.  Carpenter,  ) 

Charles  Shaw,  Coroner,  Warren  county,  Iowa. 

A.  R.  McCune — Killed  August  11, 1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  that  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, and  examining  the  body,  we  do  find  that  deceased  oame  to  his 
death  by  a  heavy  body  of  slate  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  Central 
Iowa  Coal  Mine.  His  head  was  caught  between  the  slate  and  a  large 
piece  of  ooai,  smashing  the  skull;  the  right  eye  was  entirely  out,  and 
nose  Cut  into,  causing  instant  death.  This  accident  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  cause  of  negligence  on  part  of  Central  Iowa  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

J.  T.  Black,      ) 

C.  W.  Scoles,  >■  Jurors. 

R.  Roller,       ) 

M.  J.  Shook,  Acting  Coroner,  Marion  county,  Iowa. 


Miles  Holoomb — Killed  October  24,  1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  that  said  person  oame  to 

his  death  by  being  thrown  between  or  on  the  coal  car  while  working 

in  the  ooai  mine  of  W.  D.  Johnson,  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1884, 

by  becoming  careless,  and  not  looking  the  wheels  the  proper  time, 

causing  dislocation  of  the  neck. 

W.  D.  Tbnyrlin,    ) 
Samuel  Anderson,  >  Jurors. 


Samuel  Blukk, 
George  Doran,  Coroner,  Boone  county,  Iowa. 


John  Morgan — Killed  October  30, 1884. 

The  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say,  that  John  Morgan's  death 
resulted  from  the  falling  of  slate  in  his  own  room,  oarelessly  left 
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Wm.  Hougb — Killed  March  23,  1885. 


PE4 


The  said  jurors,  upon  their  oath,  do  say,  after  baring  heard  the  ev- 
idence and  examined  the  body,  we  find  that  the  deoeased  came  to  his 
death  while  working  in  the  coal  bank;  he  was  crashed  to  death  in- 
stantly. 

John  J.  Kebb,      ) 
Hugh  H.  Mysbs,  >  Jurors. 
Hibam  Stebbinb,  ) 

W.  W.  Entleb,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Acting  Coroner  for 

Van  Buren  county,  Iowa. 

William  Dobsey — Killed  Mabch  27,  1885. 

The  8  aid  jurors,  upon  their  oaths,  do  say  that  the  said  William 
Dorsey  came  to  his  death  by  an  accidental  and  unavoidable  fail  of 
slate  in  room  No.  1,  entry  F,  mine  No.  5,  Consolidated  Coal  Com- 
pany's mines  at  Muchakinock,  Iowa,  on  Friday,  March  27, 1885,  about. 
9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  further,  jury  find  no  one  to  blame  for  accident. 

W.  S.  Kbnwobthy,  ) 

Q.  W;  Shocklet,     v  Jurors. 

M.  E.  Bennett,        ) 

J.  C.  Babbingbb,  Coroner,  Mahaska  county,  Iowa. 

Robebt  D.  B.  Shaw — Killed  Mabch  80,  1885. 

The  said  jurors,  upon  their  oaths,  do  say  that  deceased  came  to  his- 
death  by  an  accidental  fall  of  slate  in  straight  entry  Excelsior  Coal 
Company's  mines,  Excelsior,  Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  on  March  80,. 

1885. 

D.  H.  Lisneb,      ) 

J.  W.  Hinssly,   v  Jurors. 

James  Cabboll,  ) 

J.  C.  Babbingeb,  Coroner,  Mahaska  county,  Iowa. 

Samuel  F.  Bbaubb — Killed  Apbil  17,  1885. 

The  said  jurors,  upon  their  oaths,  do  say  that  he  came  to  his  death 

by  the  accidental  falling  of  rock  in  the  mine  of  Albia  Coal  Company,. 

in  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  and  that  said  accident  was  unavoidable,  and 

that  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  one. 

Elias  Loye,     ) 
David  Rows,  [  Jurors. 
J.  P.  Watson,  ) 

Wm.  Webb,  Coroner,  Monroe  county,  Iowa. 
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oidents  reported  for  the  two  yean  ending 
umber  twenty-eight  were  from  falls  of  roo'; 
y  the  cage;  two  killed  by  coal  oars  in  the 
losion;  one  was  run  over  by  railroad  oar  on 
ffooation  caused  by  smoke  from  a  burning 

one  killed  in  the  shaft;  one  killed  by  the 
)wder;  one  by  being  caught  by  his  engine; 
he  crank  of  a  windlass  while  prospecting. 
1  above  those  that  occur  from  fails  of  roof 
>m  all  other  causes  oombined,  but  as  I  have 

coroner's  jury  in  each  case,  comments  here 
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;wo  years  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  to 
ore  work  than  one  inspector  oould  pcssibly 
ered  over  so  much  territory  extending  from 
of  Fort  Dodge  in  Webster  county  south  to 
Buffalo  nine  miles  west  of  Davenport  in 
1  Nodaway  River  in  Adams  and  Page  coun- 
try of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
>y  about  two  hundred  miles  east  and  west, 
c  no  notice  of  mines  working  less  than  fif- 
entieth  General  Assembly  repealed  all  the 
oted  the  present  law,  which  controls  every 
and  every  slope  or  drift  mine  working  five 
lien  the  number  of  mines  working  less  than 
ation  is  understood,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
apeotor  has  been  about  doubled  to  what  it 

tfaroh,  1884,  immediately  after  the  present 
•ocured  one  thousand  copies  of  the  mining 
form  and  started  on  my  tour  of  inspection. 
a  work  before  me  and  knew  that  if  I  under- 
h  inspection  of  the  underground  works  of 
Id  not  possibly  get  around  to  all  the  mines 
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by  the  first  of  July,  1885,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  visit  the  un- 
derground works  but  confined  myself  to  the  work  of  outside  improve- 
ments, such  as  safety  oatohes  for  the  cages  and  to  see  that  all  the 
mines  famished  the  proper  means  of  esoape  in  case  of  fire  or  an 
overflow  of  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  present  law  that  there  is  a 
great  change  from  the  old  law  in  regard  to  escapes,  wbioh  I  consider 
to  be  about  as  essential  as  any  portion  of  the  law,  as  a  great  deal  of 
the  coal  of  this  State  is  overlaid  with  water  and  sand,  and  if  a  fall 
of  roof  should  occur  the  underground  works  would  soon  be  filled 
with  water,  and  if  the  mine  was  not  provided  with  the  proper  escapes 
there  would  be  a  liability  of  fearful  loss  of  life;  for  this  reason 
I  confined  myself  to  the  work  of  visiting  the  mines,  giving  them  a 
copy  of  the  mining  law  and  a  written  notice  to  comply  with  the 

same. 

As  before  stated,  I  commenced  this  work  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1884,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1885, 1  had  finished 
the  tour  of  the  State,  visiting  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  mines; 
had  located  over  one  hundred  escape  shafts,  and  at  nearly  every  shaft 
in  the  State  safety  catches  had  been  provided. 

Since  the  present  law  went  into  effect  there  has  been  seven  mines 
flooded  with  water,  but  in  every  instance  the  escapes  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  while  some  of  the  mines  filled  with  water  very  rapidly, 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  life  from  that  cause,  all  of  the  underground 
force  escaped,  but  in  some  instances  everything  else  was  left  in  the 
mines  and  still  remain,  as  the  flow  of  water  is  so  great  that  the  com- 
panies could  not  get  pumps  enough  to  overcome  the  water  sufficient 
to  get  into  the  mines,'  and  they  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  nearly  all  of  the  mines  in  the  State  at 
the  present  time  oomply  with  the  present  mining  law  in  every 
respect  except  in  ventilation,  as  there  are  some  mines  that  are  poorly 
ventilated  and  there  always  will  be  some  poorly  ventilated,  unless 
there  is  a  larger  inspection  force  employed  by  the  State  to  do  the 
work  as  one  man  cannot  visit  the  inside  workings  of  all  the  mines  of 
this  State  and  attend  to  the  office  work,  and  do  the  work  as  it  should 
be  done;  for  if  he  should  visit  one  mine  a  day  for  every  working 
day  in  the  year,  he  would  then  lack  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  mines  of  visiting  all  the  mines  in  the  State. 
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had  finished  visitinglall  the 
ids  vers  snow  blockaded  in 
time  by  visiting  the  undor- 
mty,  especially  those  in  the 
foinea. 

nt  Mine  No.  9.  I  was  very 
in  the  condition  it  was  in,  as 
abandoned  appearance;  they 
ales,  while  the  volume  of  air 
;e;  the  doors  and  stoppings 
,  and  the  air  was  allowed  to 

<rt  fan  that  had  a  record  of 
i  was  over  one  hundred  men 
the  air  was  allowed  to  pass 
sr  without  hindrance.  I  asked 
d  let  the  mine  ran  down  so 
3  superintendent  were  not  to 
t  was  pretty  nearly  wrought 
ibandon  it,  but  on  talking  with 
:h«  mine  boss  had  misnnder- 
an  injunction  to  the  District 
i  on  January  19th  the  notice 
to  see  me  and  asked  what  was 
ation  underground  in  his  mine 
thing  in  good  shape  I  would 
ork  again  with  his  fnll  force; 
be  put  to  work  making  the 
rould  allow  him  to  work  under* 
is  only  a  few  days  until  I  was 
,  which  I  did  and  found  the 
on  the  first  visit  where  there 
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wu  no  ventilation  they  now  had  over  7,800  cubic  feet,  and  the 
volume  was  14,831  oubio  feet  per  minute.  I  canceled  the  injuno 
the  company  paying  the  oosts. 

Giant  Mine,  JVo.  1. — I  found  this  mine  in  fair  condition.  The 
side  of  the  mine  was  working  forty-five  miners,  four  driven  and 
roadman;  the  volume  of  air  for  that  side  of  the  mine  wae  < 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  was  well-oonduoted  to  the  working-] 
of  the  men.  The  west  side  of  the  mine  had  only  lately  been  op 
out,  and  as  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  coal  to  be  recovers 
mine  foreman  thought  it  would  be  economy  to  open  the  world 
with  singly  entry;  there -were  only  seventeen  miners  employed  on 
side  of  the  mine;  the  rooms  were  only  in  a  short  distance  : 
the  entry;  the  ventilation  was  good;  but  I  fear  when  the  room 
driven  baok  well  to  the  boundary  the  boss  will  find  that  he  ma 
mistake  in  opening  out  that  side  of  the  mine  with  single  entry, 
mine  is  being  operated  in  the  lower  vein  and  their  territory  run 
east  from  the  shaft  under  the  underground  stream  that  has  oansf 
much  trouble  at  four  other  mines  in  the  same  neighborhood  by  t 
ing  with  water,  but  the  boss  concluded  that  a  half  loaf  was  b 
than  no  bread,  so  he  only  takes  out  part  of  the  ooal,  leaving  a  po 
of  the  vein  up  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  a 
air  has  no  effect  on  the  ooal  that  is  left,  while  if  all  the  ooal  wa 
moved  the  action  of  the  air  passing  along  the  entries  and  throng! 
rooms  would  cause  the  roof  to  slack  or  crumble,  and  would  soon 
them  trouble,  as  the  slate  is  not  very  thiok  between  the  coal  and 
and  water  over  it;  if  one  fall  should  occur  in  a  room  in  a  j 
where  they  could  not  timber  it,  the  fall  would  soon  extend  uj 
enough  to  let  down  the  water,  whioh  would  give  them  a  great  de 
trouble  if  it  did  not  flood  the  mine  entirely. 

Garvtr  Mini. — The  Garver  Coal  and  Mining  Company  were  * 
ing  eighty-nine  miners  and  seven  moles,  with  a  full  volume  of  ■ 
5,508  cubic  feet  per  minute;  the  doors  and  stoppings  were  in 
poor  condition  all  through  the  mine.  They  were  working  the  se 
and  third  veins  of  ooal  and  when  5,6(18  feet  of  air  was  distribute 
as  to  give  each  seam  its  proper  proportion  of  the  volume  of  i 
found  it  was  entirely  too  small, 

I  applied  for  an  injunction  on  the  mine  which  was  grantee 
Judge  McHenry  of  the  District  Court,  but  the  ooal  company 
their  attorney  went  to  the  Judge  and  made  such  a  fuss  about 
they  were  oppressed,  and  the  great  injustice  they  were  made  to  s 
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otor,  that  the  Judge  canceled  the  in- 
1,  giving  the  oompany  two  week's  time 
t»  the  mine  was  still  in  poor  oondition 
rtlier  time  which  wu  granted,  giving 
le;  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  I 
i  volume  of  air  increased  from  5,568 
feet.  The  volume  of  air  for  the  lower 
rinute,  while  the  volume  of  air  for  the 

while  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
portions  of  the  mine  that  were  very 
some  oonvinoed  that  it  was  no  use  try- 
district  Court,  so  I  relieved  the  com- 

and  served  another  notice  on  them, 
>lied  with  the  law  at  the  end  of  the 
junction  through  the  Circuit  Court  and 
t  would  enjoin  a  corporation  for  not 
r.  The  oompany  went  to  work,  pat  in 
itions  oat  of  the  air  ways,  and  before 
1  the  mine  in  good  oondition. 
['hie  oompany  were  employing  one  hun- 
ii  mules.  The  full  volume  of  air  was 
I'he  sanitary  oondition  of  the  mine  was 
too  small  to  allow  the  volume  of  air  to 
ne  working  as  many  men  as  they  were, 
ren  into  consideration,  although  they 
oppiug  where  they  thought  they  were 
:b  they  had  done  just  the  opposite  to 
,  and  from  the  above  and  other  causes 
sine  was  very  poor,  and  in  some  places 
tlied  for  an  injunction  on  the  mine,  re- 
with  more  than  ten  men  until  made  to 
ie  mining  laws,  whioh  was  granted  by 
,  but  the  oompany  asked  the  judge  to 
riving  them  the  same  time  that  he  did 
he  officers  of  the  company  then  called 
[ercised  at  what  they  seemed  to  think 
ntendent  is  a  good  underground  man, 
>f  him  to  visit  the  underground  works 
lad  not  done  for  a  long  time.  He  con- 
igh  examination,  and  after  he  had  made 
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the  inspection  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wu  not  being 
pressed  any  more  than  his  oompany  were  oppressing  their  worki 
by  failing  to  furnish  them  with  proper  ventilation  at  their  worl 
places  in  the  mine.  He  ordered  the  airways  made  larger,  and 
lowed  out  other  suggestions  that  I  had  made  to  him,  and  on  Jam 
29  I  visited  the  mine  again,  and  found  the  fall  volume  of  air  had  1 
increased  from  9,036  oubio  feet  per  minute  to  37,973  feet.  This 
ume  of  air  was  divided  into  five  different  current*,  and  the  only  tro 
then  existing  was  the  divisions  had  not  been  properly  made.  Fo 
stance :  one  divide,  where  there  were  only  eighteen  men  working, 
24,552  feet  of  air  per  minute.  But  all  of  those  defects  were  remei 
as  we  went  through  the  mine,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  east  ei 
running  south  on  the  east  side  of  the  mine.  This  entry  was  rum 
up  hill,  and  the  boss  thought  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  put  a 
•bstruction  on  this  entry,  as  it  was  running  up  hill,  so  as  to  force 
air  into  an  entry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  entry,  that  was 
ning  to  the  dip,  or  down  hill.  He  thought  that  cold  air  would  d 
rally  force  itself  into  an  entry  running  up  hill,  and  as  the  wea 
was  extremely  cold,  he  thought  the  entry  going  to  the  dip  would 
get  its  proper  amount  of  air  unless  aided  in  some  way ;  but  thi 
verse  is  the  oase,  as  cold  air  will  naturally  seek  the  lowest  place  : 
mine,  and  unless  the  air  is  forced  to  travel  in  entries  that  are  el 
ting  they  will  not  get  their  proper  amount  of  air.  I  explained  th 
the  boss,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
then  traveling  on  the  two  entries.  At  the  end  of  the  entries  g> 
up  the  hill  the  current,  of  air  would  not  turn  the  wheel  of  the 
mometer,  while  on  the  entry  running  to  the  dip  there  was  almost 
hundred  feet  of  air  to  the  man  per  minute.  The  boss  readily  san 
mistake,  and  promised  to  remedy  it.  The  next  day  I  therefore  v, 
drew  the  suit  pending,  by  the  company  paying  the  costs. 

Pionter  Coal  Company  — This  mine  is  in  good  condition. 
full  volume  of  air  was  20,195  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  ooroj 
had  forty-five  miners  employed.  There  were  several  new  doom  in 
mine,  showing  that  the  mine  had  lately  been  overhauled.  This  ii 
oldest  mine  now  in  operation  in  the  oounty,  and  as  the  territory  < 
extend  very  far  east  or  west  from  the  shaft,  they  are  confine 
a  narrow  strip.  They  have  taken  all  the  coal  out  as  they  advao 
going  south  from  the  shaft,  until  at  the  present  timo  it  is  about  a 
from  the  shaft  to  where  they  mine  their  ooal ;  and  as  the  air  aba 
situated  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  hoisting  shaft,  when 
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Uttle  repair  needed,  one  door  had  been  broken  down,  but  all  t) 
repair  needed  could  soon  be  made  and  then  the  ventilation  would  1 
restored.  The  mine  was  without  the  proper  escape  shaft,  but  thi 
made  arrangement*  with  the  Van  Ginkle  Mine  to  connect  their  undc 
ground  works  and  in  that  way  comply  with  the  law. 

Van  Ginkle  Goal  and  Mining  Company  were  working  fonrte- 
men  and  two  males.  The  fall  volume  of  air  was  8,420  cubic  feet  p 
minute,  and  was  well  conducted  to  the  working  place  of  the  mc 
The  underground  works  were  well  taken  a  are  of.  They  were  wil 
out  an  escape  for  the  men  that  ooold  be  considered  practical,  as  th 
had  blown  through  into  the  adjoining  mine,  hut  had  never  made  a 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  traveling  way  from  one  shaft  to  t 
other;  they  completed  the  arrangements  in  a  few  days  after  r 
visit. 

I  visited  all  the  mines  of  any  importance  in  the  oounty  except  t 
Polk  County  Mine  and  the  Eureka  Mine,  my  reasons  for  not  visiti 
them  at  this  time,  I  found  that  my  commencing  suit  against  1 
mines  on  the  east  side  had  made  the  companies  operating  on  t 
south  side  look  after  their  mines  and  had  pnt  them  in  good  rapt 
and  I  was  not  looking  for  mines  that  were  complying  with  the  Is 
but  the  opposite,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  not  visited.  I  hi 
not  the  room  in  this  report  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  mil 
and  will  only  refer  to  the  majority  of  them,  in  a  general  way. 

Since  my  last  report  this  county  has  about  held  its  own  ae'regai 
the  out-put  of  ooal.  There  are  twenty-three  mines  in  the  ooun 
some  have  been  wrought  out  and  abandoned,  some  have  been  flood 
with  water,  but  other  mines  have  been  opened,  so  that  the  oapac 
of  the  mines  in  this  oounty  remains  about  the  same.  Since  maki 
my  last  report  there  has  been  four  mines  flooded  with  water :  1 
Miller  Mine  was  flooded  in  the  fall  of  1883.  The  Extra,  Diamc 
and  Standard  No.  1  were  flooded  early  in  the  winter  of  1884.  Th 
four  mines  are  located  east  of  the  city,  jnst  outside  the  corporati 
line,  but  there  is  an  underground  stream  of  water  just  oast  of  th 
and  the  ooal  dips  to  the  east  from  the  shafts,  and  as  it  turns  east  ■ 
ooal  gets  gradually  thicker  and  for  this  reason  they  drove  til 
underground  works  east  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  working  i 
thick  ooal,  and  the  farther  they  went  east  from  the  bottom  of ' 
shaft  the  less  solid  material  they  had  over  the  ooal;  finally  they  j 
to  a  point  where  the   roof  was   not  strong  enough  to  support 
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the  works,  and  i 

abandoned  their  e 
toved  the  machine 

at  present  unable 

Company  have  oj 
as  Moinos,  and  arc 
nine  is  situated  01 
i  Moines, 
pany  have  opened 
tiioago,  Rock  Ielai 
sive  business. 

Runnells  Coal  C< 
e  Wabash  Railro 

ig  mined  in  this  < 
oonnty  are  operat 
e  ooal  measure*,  ; 
onnty  the  city  of 

concretionary  lim 
iver  every  few  mi! 
it  just  below  Red  '. 
ion  up  the  river  t 
-y  limestone  appc 
i  little,  as  we  adi 
reaoh  a  point  a  at 
r  dip  the  lower  co 
;  it  attains  a  tbioku 

do  not  believe  it 
irorked  with  profi 
'eins  are  sixty  feet 
3  together, and  in! 


UNTY. 

>ut  my  last  report 
pockets  of  ooal  w 
as  soon  as  railro* 
i  were  opened,  ant 
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eat  time  most  of  the  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalo  has  been  reeovere- 
The  county  has  thirty-seven  mines  in  operation,  but  a  great  many  < 
them  are  small  mines,  working  only  eight  or  ten  men  in  the  wint< 
season  and  doing  nothing  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Ft.  Dodge  Coal  Company  are  the  largest  ooal  producers  of  ar 
company  in  the  county.  Their  slope  mine  was  lying  idle  at  the  tin 
of  my  visit,  as  the  demand  that  the  company  had  for  ooal  could  1 
supplied  from  the  other  mine,  which  is  a  shaft,  and  was  employin 
fifty-one  miners,  six  males  and  six  drivers,  with  a  fnll  volume  of  a 
of  11,882  feet  per  minute.  This  volume  was  produced  by  natnr 
ventilation.  The  pit  boss  had  the  fan  started  as  soon  as  I  arrived  : 
the  mine,  but  I.had  it  stopped,  as  I  wanted  to  know  just  how  the  ve 
tilation  had  been.  The  air  was  divided  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  < 
manway  into  two  currents,  one  current  for  the  north  and  the  oth 
for  the  south  side  of  the  mine.  The  north  side  of  the  mine  was  wor 
ing  eight  miners,  one  mule  and  one  driver,  with  a  volume  of  air  ■ 
9,700  cubic  feet  per  minute.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mine  they  we 
working  thirty-five  miners,  four  mules  and  four  drivers.  The  volun 
of  air  was  2,200  cubic  feet  per  minute.  I  requested  the  pit  boss  ' 
put  an  obstruction  in  the  air-way  on  the  north  side  of  the  mine,  ai 
shut  off  some  of  the  air  from  that  side  of  the  mine,  and  that  won 
foroe  more  air  into  the  other  side  of  the  mine;  and  I  requested  tl 
boss  to  start  the  fan.  I  also  called  the  attention  of  the  superinten 
est  to  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  fan  running,  whi< 
he  said  he  would  do  until  cold  weather  come  again  next  winter.  Th 
company  ship  their  ooal  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  west,  in 
western  Iowa.  This  company  owns  an  interest  in  what  is  known 
the  Parle  Shaft,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  but  they  were  not  o 
erating  the  mine  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  ooal  from  this  mine 
shipped  on  the  Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Railway.  They  have  hi 
considerable  trouble  with  the  roof  of  the  Parle  shaft,  and  when  thi 
commence  operating  the  shaft  again  it  will  be  nnder  a  different  sj 
tern. 

Graig  Coal  Company. — This  company  is  operating  two  mines,  Dri 
No.  2,  and  No.  4.  The  No.  4  mine  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  wor 
ing  fifty  miners,  two  mules  and  two  drivers,  and  three  day  men  u 
derground.  The  fall  volume  of  air  was  2,958  cubic  feet  per  mi 
ute.  There  was  no  air  shaft,  but  they  had  placed  the  smoke-stack  . 
a  boiler  at  the  mouth  of  an  old  drift,  and  a  basket  hanging  under 
full  of  fire,  was  what  they  were  relying  on  to  ventilate  the  mir 
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door  hung  on  the  month  of  the  drift 
L  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  surface 
the  air  from  the  mine  would  hare  pn 
sket 

my — Thin  company  were  working  ti 
'ith  a  full  volume  of  air  of  1,800  cuhi 
,b  worked  long-wall,  and  was  in  very  ] 

an  injunction  restraining  both  of  t 
■rating  with  more  than  ten  men,  untl 
one  of  the  mining  law.  Bnt  from  so: 
'  an  injunction  were  delayed  in  some 
hem  for  some  time.  (The  above  mini 
r  communication  to  the  Governor,  w 
t  of  the  mines  at  Boonesboro,  Boone 
s  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  judge  hi 
ibont  the  same  time  I  received  the  I 


tetor  of  Mmet: 

iow  completed  the  air  shaft  and  furnace  i 

n  deem  it  necessary  shall  be  pleased  to 

a  sufficiency  of  ventilation, 
roly,  Craig  O 

ive  communication  I  went  immediatel 
the  injunction  papers  had  not  been  se 
■e  sheriff.  I  requested  him  to  hold  tb 
ispect  the  mine,  as  I  did  not  think  it  i 
the  company  if  they  bad  made  their 
The  sheriff  consented  to  hold  the  pa| 
then  went  to  Kalo  and  the  next  m 
found  they  had  sunk  an  air  shaft,  hi 
e  of  air  had  been  increased  from  9,95i 
,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  was 
y  that  I  would  cancel  the  injnnotioi 
lioh  they  did. 

e  sheriff  to  serve  the  papers  on  the 
jot  on  the  train  and  started  to  An; 
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when  we  stopped  at  Kalo  Mr.  John  Hon&kor,  superintendent  of  th 
Carlson  Coal  Company,  got  on  the  train  and  wanted  to  know  why  I  di 
not  inspect  his  mine.  I  told  him  it  was  not  necessary  as  he  had  no 
made  any  improvements  in  or  around  his  mine  sinoe  my  last  visii 
and  I  knew  the  oondition  of  his  mine  without  taking  the  time  to  ii 
spent  it.  He  said  he  was  confident  his  mine  was  the  hest  ventilate 
mine  in  the  county.  After  we  had  got  to  the  second  station  belo' 
Kalo  he  said  he  demanded  his  mine  inspected  before  any  injunctio 
papers  were  served  on  his  company.  I  told  him  1  wonld  go  back  an 
inspect  his  mine,  which  I  did,  and  found  that  there  was  fifty  foa 
onbic  feet  of  air  per  man  per  minute.  I  told  him  be  wonld  be  con 
polled  to  submit  to  the  injunction,  bat  that  at  any  time  he  wonl 
ventilate  hie  mine  I  would  gladly  cancel  the  injunction  by  his  oon 
pany  paying  all  costs. 

Craig  Coal  Company. — Mine  No.  3  of  this  company  were  workin 
eighteen  miners,  one  male  and  one  driver.  This  is  a  new  mine  an 
the  works  were  only  in  a  short  distance.  They  do  not  ase  an 
powder  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mine  at  the  time  of  m 
visit  waa  good. 

Standard  Goal  Company. — The  mines  of  this  company  three  yeai 
ago  were  the  largest  producers  of  any  mines  in  Kalo,  bnt  at  th 
present  time  they  are  leased  to  private  parties  and  only  produce 
very  small  amount  of  coal,  and  what  coal  is  produced  is  by  robbin 
entry  pillars. 

Walter  Brvine  operates  a  drift  mine  in  what  is  called  Craig  Ho 
low,  about  one  mile  from  the  railroad,  but  he  relies  mostly  on  loo 
trade,  employing  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  the  winter  season,  bat  dot 
not  do  mnch  in  the  summer  time. 

Thomas  Collins  operates  a  drift  mine  and  hauls  his  coal  to  tl 
railroad  in  wagons.  Frank  Collins  is  a  partner  with  his  father  in  tl 
slope  at  Coalville,  and  also  owns  a  shaft  on  Lizzard  Creek,  aboi 
three  miles  west  of  Fort  Dodge. 

There  are  twenty-seven  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge,  Coi 
ville  and  Kalo,  bnt  aside  from  those  mines  that  I  have  mentiom 
they  are  all  relying  on  local  trade  or  haul  their  coal  to  the  railroai 
in  wagons. 

Lehigh — I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  tbe  inside  works  of  tl 
mines  at  this  place.  I  went  there  for  that  purpose  tbe  same  time 
visited  the  other  mines  of  the  county,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  tl 
mines  were  lying  idle.    The  suspension  was  caused  by  the  railroi 
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bgb  river  not  being  safe 
nei  had  not  been  workin 
le  same  length  of  time, 
pect  mines  that  had  been 
id  visiting  the  mines  the 
iea,  but  when  I  got  to  J 
iilroad  told  me  that  the 
got  back  onto  the  trai 
the  underground  works 
ipeoted  since  the  new  la 
ible  prospecting  done  in 
new  mines  of  an;  imp 

■iver  from  Fort  Dodge, 
will  lead  to  the  impressi* 
lies  in  the  State,  but  upo 
idoued. 

ooal  in  the  blnffs  of  thi 
the  river  show  a  remark 
at  the  outcropping,  and 
a  considerable  distance  1 

it  would  seem  almost  i 
]  extensive  coal  field,  but 
iat  the  whole  field  in  this 

of  the  river  and  is  made 
tend  any  distance  with  u 
where  the  coal  outcrop  ii 
the  ooal  will  dip  as  the 
koess  until,  perhaps,  a  t 

a  distance  of  perhaps 
J  will  begin  to  elevate  ai 
t  becomes  too  thin  to  v 
«  the  ooal  loses  its  thii 
r  until  the  clay  and  som 

every  indication  about 
not  extend  any  distanoe  1 

and  should  a  pocket  of 
ver  the  indications  are  t 
in  strata  of  slate  wonld 
ter  that  the  coal  could  no 
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BOONE  COUNTY. 

On  December  15th  by  request  I  visited  the  mines  of  Boonebc 
The  first  mine  visited  was  the  one  operated  by  W .  D.  Johnson  & 
Coal  Company;  they  were  working  fifty-two  miners,  five  males,  I 
drivers,  and  five  draymen  underground,  while  the  fnll  volume  of 
was  only  5,735  oabic  feet  per  minute;  the  airways  were  very  em 
and  the  air  was  not  oondaoted  to  the  working  place  of  the  mit 
The  traveling  wa  y  to  the  escape  shaft  was  obstructed  by  falls 
roof,  the  ladder  in  the  escape  shaft  was  perpendicular,  and  did 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  abaft  by  about  fifteen  feet.  I  asked  the 
boss  why  the  mine  was  allowed  to  be  in  that  condition.  He  said 
superintendent  would  not  allow  any  improvements  to  be  made. 

I  next  visited  the  mines  of  the  W.  C.  Shepard  A  Company 
found  No.  8  deficient  in  ventilation  and  the  timbering  on  the  enti 
was  very  poorly  done,  and  in  places  the  entries  were  dangerous 
men  to  pass  under. 

Mine  No.  1  was  without  covering  on  the  cages.  They  were  wo 
ing  thirty-eight  miners,  three  males,  three  drivers,  and  three  day  n 
underground.  The  full  volume  of  air  was  1,680  cubio  feet  per  rr 
ute;  the  traveling  way  to  the  escape  shaft  was  obstructed  by  falls 
roof,  and  the  mine  all  through  was  in  poor  condition.  I  applied 
an  injunction  restraining  the  two  oompsniea  above  named  from  op 
ating  their  mines  with  more  than  ten  men  until  made  to  conform 
the  requirements  of  the  mining  law.  The  judge  'granted  the  inja 
tiona  and  I  went  on  with  my  work  of  inspection  until  in  Apri 
found  that  the  companies  were  disregarding  the  injunctions  by  wo 
ing  a  fnll  foroe  of  mer.  1  was  at  Kalo,  in  Webster  county,  wbei 
heard  that  the  companies  had  not  complied  with  the  law  by  rednci 
their  foroe.  Bat  1  went  immediately  to  Webster  City  where  ' 
District  Court  was  in  session  and  notified  the  judge  what  the  o 
companies  were  doing,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  notice 
appear  at  Amen  before  a  justice  court  to  have  my  deposition  tsk 
which  notice  I  complied  with.  There  I  got  an  order  from  the  oo 
to  go  and  inspect  the  mines  again  and  report  their  condition  to  I 
court  at  that  time,  which  order  I  tried  to  carry  out.  I  inspected  < 
mine  of  W.  D.  Johnson  &  Son  Coal  Company  and  found  it  in  wo 
condition  than  when  I  inspected  it  before.  The  volume  of  air  * 
not  as  large  as  on  the  former  visit;  the  traveling  way  to  the  esci 
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spect  the  mines  and  report  their  condition;  which  orders  I  tried  to  ca 
out. 

One  of  the  mines  I  inspected,  and  found  it  in  worse  condition  than  w 
I  applied  for  the  injunction,  and  the  other  company  refused  to  furnish 
means  neeoaaary  for  Inspection,  and  I  so  stated  under  oath,  on  Wednest 
April  8th,  the  day  the  court  finished  taking  my  deposition.  I  urged  on 
district  attorney  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  cc 
In  the  matter,  as  the  men  working  underground  at  these  mines  are  c 
polled  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  unfit  for  respiration,  endangei 
their  health  and  lives. 

It  is  now  over  four  months  since  I  caused  an  Injunction  to  be  placed 
these  mines.  I  have  done  all  I  can  in  this  matter,  and  I  consider  it  an  < 
rage  on  the  working  miners  of  Iowa  that  the  courts  fail  to  enforce  the  r 
ing  law  when  cases  are  pnt  into  their  hands. 

On  April  6,  1886,  I  applied  for  an  injunction  on  two  mines  at  Kjuo 
Webster  county,  and  on  Saturday,  April  18th,  I  received  the  following  c 
municatlon  from  one  of  the  working  miners  at  one  of  the  mines  at 


"  Kami,  Iowa,  April  10, 18E 
".Mr.  PartC.  Wilton: 

Dbab  Sib— I  write  you  according  to  promise  with  regard  to  the  ventila 
of  this  mine.  This  company  has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  ventilat 
and  it  will  be  a  great  deal  worse  as  the  weather  gets  warmer.  The  men 
dissatisfied  because  you  did  not  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  all 
old  miners  desire  you  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible.  One  man  ha 
quit  work  on  account  of  the  ventilation.  He  had  suffered  so  long  from 
air,  with  no  prospect  of  it  being  any  better,  that  he  had  to  give  it  up. 

"  Please  come  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Yours  respectfully,  B 

Your  Excellency  can  see  that  I  have  done  all  I  can  in  this  case.  It  is 
two  weeks  since  I  applied  for  an  Injunction  on  the  mines  above  referret 
I  can  do  no  more,  and  if  the  courts  fail  to  grant  an  injunction  or  enf 
their  injunctions  when  granted,  I  certainly  am  not  responsible.  I  do 
wonder  sometimes  that  Your  Excellency  is  called  upon  to  send  troop 
keep  down  riots  around  some  of  the  mines,  for  I  begin  to  think  that 
wants  of  the  miners  are  ignored  alike  by  operators  and  courts. 

Awaiting  your  orders,  I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

Pabjc  C.  Wilson, 
Slots  Minelnipa* 

Deoeoember  16th  I  visited  the  mines  of  George  Rogers  A  Co.  T 
have  two  mines,  one  slope  and  one  shaft.  The  shaft  is  situated 
the  second  bottom,  about  one  half  mile  from  the  Des  Moines  ri 
and  is  49  feet  deep;  but  sinoo  my  visit  they  had  a  fall  of  roof. 
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considerable  coal,  but  Dot  so  much  as  in  former  yean.    The  oompi 
are  developing  a  mine  at  Angus  in  the  same  oounty. 

The  Northwestern  Coal  Company  are  operating  their  mine  west 
Moingona,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  B 
road. 

The  Clyde  Coal  Company  have  opened  a  mine  up  the  river  from 
Northwestern  Coal  Company;  bnt  the  mine  got  flooded  with  wai 
and  the  trouble  they  bad  overcoming  the  water  delayed  them  oom 
arable  in  developing  the  mine. 

Climax  Coat  Company. — This  company  have  taken  the  machin 
away  from  their  No,  1  mine,  and  are  now  uaing  the  old  hoist: 
■haft  as  an  escape  and  furnace  shaft. 

No.  2  shaft  of  this  company  were  working  seventy-five  mint 
thirteen  mules,  eleven  drivers,  three  draymen  and  two  oagers.  1 
full  volume  of  air  was  6,160  cubic  feet  per  minute;  bnt  was  v 
poorly  distributed,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mine  was  v< 
poor.  The  traveling  way  to  the  escape  shaft  was  obstructed  by  fi 
of  roof,  and  there  was  so  much  carbonic  acid  gas  traveling  with  ' 
air  that  we  could  not  keep  our  lamps  burning.  The  assistant  su[ 
in  ten  dout,  pit  boss  and  myself,  in  trying  to  go  from  the  hoisting  eb 
to  the  escape  shaft,  got  in  the  dark,  and  the  pit  boss  went  baok  to  ■ 
hoisting  shaft  and  got  lamps  filled  with  coal  oil  before  we  could  p 
seed,  and  before  we  could  get  through  we  got  in  the  dark  a  seoc 
time,  and  had  to  send  for  larger  lamps  filled  with  coal  oil,  so  as  to  j 
fight  sufficient  to  light  us  through  the  traveling-way  from  one  sh 
to  the  other.  We  were  in  this  traveling  way  over  two  hours.  T 
mine  is  now  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  and  they  were  compelled 
make  an  opening  through  the  door  between  the  furnace  and  the 
cape  shaft  to  let  some  fresh  air  into  the  furnace,  or  the  black  da 
would  put  ont  the  fire  in  the  furnace.  I  consider  that  it  was  a  gr 
mistake  taking  the  fan  away  from  this  mine,  as  they  could  have  v 
tilated  the  mine  if  they  bad  kept  the  fan,  but  with  the  furnace  tl 
never  can  ventilate  that  mine  as  it  should  be  done.  I  consider  ■ 
mine  in  a  very  dangerous  condition  for  this  reason:  If  a  fire  sho< 
occur  at  the  hoisting  shaft  the  air  in  the  mme  would  be  reversed,  i 
then  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  old  works  in  the  mine,  and 
gas  and  smoke  from  the  furnace,  would  all  be  drawn  on  to  the  tr*' 
ing-way,  and  men  could  not  pass  through  to  the  escape  shaft,  and 
would  perish.     I  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  oompi 
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ban  ten  men  at  onoe  until  made 
lining  law. 

ation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  aa 
oal  from  No.  2  mine. 
is  company's  mine  in  good  con- 
neral  security.  They  were  em- 
's, six  day  men,  six  drivers  and 
>f  14,650  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
rking  place  of  the  miners.  The 
it  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
me  of  air  oonld.be  increased  if 
the  fan. 

e  developments  of  coal  in  this 
i,  Moingona  and  Boonsboro  are 
The  two  last  named  are  old  min- 
re  about  exhausted.  There  are 
is  county.  The  seams  are  sepa- 
•ne,  with  a  thin  strata  of  shale 
ieam.  Most  of  the  coal  of  the 
locality  of  the  streams,  and  all 
wb  that  the  coal  found  any  dis- 
lall  pockets,  and  in  most  oases 
ith  poor  roof. 

county:. 

ial  area  of  this  county  is  nnder- 
e  present  time  there  is  not  much 
he  town  of  Perlee,  seven  miles 
lining  town  for  several  years,  but 
small  mines  in  operation 
.ay  abandoned  their  mine  about 
coal  left  where  they  were  ope- 
iey  could  not  operate  their  ooal 
i  same  line  of  railroad,  and  for 
rks.     There  are  twelve  mines  in 

all  depending  on  the  local  trade, 
tie  county  that  sell  any  ooal  to 

of  ooal  this  last  year,  and  for 
11,  as  the  large  coal  beds  farther 
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west  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  Jefferson  county  mines  oat  of 
the  market. 

VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Iowa  ooal  field; 
although  the  coal  measures  extend  east  into  Lee  county  some  dis- 
tance, the  measures  are  almost  entirely  barren  of  coal,  while  Van 
Buren  county  has  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  superficial  area  under- 
laid by  deposits  belonging  to  the  coal  formation,  but  a  workable  coal 
seam  will  not  be  found  to  extend  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  ter- 
ritory so  underlaid.  There  are  two  seams  of  coal,  ranging  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  Des  Moines  river  runs  diagonally 
through  the  county,  from  northwest  to  southwest,  and  has  cut  its 
channel  through  the  coal  measures,  leaving  them  exposed  in  the  bluffs 
on  either  side,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places,  where  a  small 
depression  in  the  lime  rock  in  which  a  basin  of  coal  is  formed,  and 
is  still  remaining  exposed  in  the  river  bed.  There  are  several  large 
creeks  emptying  into  the  river  on  either  side,  that  have  also  out  their 
channels  through  the  coal  measures,  and  leave  the  concretionary 
limestone  exposed  in  their  beds,  and  in  fact,  the  concretionary  lime- 
stone is  exposed  in  almost  every  water  course  in  the  county,  and  out 
crops  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
almost  throughout  the  entire  county.  The  drift  formation  of  this 
county  presents  about  the  same  features  as  those  of  other  counties, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  about  sixty  feet,  while  the  ooal  meas- 
ures will  not  exoeed  a  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and 
a  drill  hole  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  will  test  the  ooal  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  county,  as  the  lower  seam  of  coal  rests  directly  upon  the 
concretionary  limestone,  with  only  from  three  to  six  feet  of  clay  and 
shale  between.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  water-oourses  in 
the  county  are  well  supplied  with  timber,  there  has  never  been  much 
development  of  ooal,  even  for  local  consumption;  and  the  position  of 
the  county  in  the  coal  field  is  such  that  ooal  can  be  mined  farther 
north  and  west  cheaper,  and  have  the  advantage  in  transportation; 
for  this  reason  the  ooal  of  the  county  has  never  been  extensively  de- 
veloped. 

There  are  nineteen  mines  in.  operation  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
only  operated  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Some  of  them  do  a  con- 
siderable business  in  the  winter  season,  but  a  majority  of  them  are 
entirely  idle  in  the  summer. 
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the  bluffs  at  either  side  of  the  stream.  And  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  creeks^  emptying  into  the  Des  Moines  river.  In  following  the 
creeks  from  "where  they  empty  into  the  river,  the  coal  measures  are 
exposed  for'a'distance  of  from  six  to  ten  miles  from  the  river  before 
the  coal  is  [hidden  from  view  by  the  overlying  stratas  and  the  drift 
deposits.  The  county  is  considered,  by  some,  to  be  well  supplied 
with  coal,  but  while  there  are  three  seams  of  coal  ranging  from  a 
few  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  like  Jefferson  county,  there  is  not 
much  uniformity  in  the  thickness,  although  some  very  fine  deposits 
of  coal,  belonging  to  the  second  seam,  have  been  developed.  The 
upper  seam  is  sometimes  found  at  a  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  second  seam,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  in  the  county, 
reaches  a  thickness,  in  some  localities,  of  seven  feet;  while  the  lower 
seam,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  is  too  thin  to  work 
with  profit  in  any  locality  in  the  oounty,  and,  from  a  careful  esti- . 
mate,  I  am  foroed  to  the  conclusion  that  fully  three  fourths  of  Wa- 
pello county  is  barren  of  coal  thick  enough  to  work  with  profit. 

MAHASKA  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  the  largest  coal-produoing  oounty  in  the  State.  The 
reason  is  because  the  railroads  have  given  it  a  direct  market  north 
into  a  country  entirely  destitute  of  coal.  There  are  thirty-nine  mines 
in  operation  in  this  county,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  ship  their 
entire  out-put  by  railroad  into  the  northern  market.  Muohakinock, 
with  four  mines  producing  about  one  hundred  flats  of  coal  per  day; 
Excelsior,  with  three  mines  producing  about  the  same  amount,  ship 
their  entire  out-put,  while  the  American  Coal  Company,  Acme  Coal 
Company,  Standard  Coal  Company,  and  the  Western  Union  Fuel 
Company  ship  almost  their  entire  out- put  into  the  northern  market 
The  pay  roll  of  the  companies  above  referred  to,  when  working  a  full 
force  of  miners  in  the  winter,  amount  to  over  five  thousand  dollars 
per  day. 

There  have  been  no  extensive  developments  of  coal  territory  in 
this  county  in  the  last  two  years.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
have  opened  a  shaft  mine  a  short  distance  north  of  Muohakinock, 
which  they  named  No.  5.  The  Knoxville  Junction  Coal  Company 
sold  their  mines,  located  at  Knoxville  Junotion,  to  the  American  Coal 
Company.  The  sale  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1884,  J.  K.  Graves  of 
Dubuque,  and  W.  A.  and  H.  W.  McNeill  of  Oskaloosa,  being  the 
purchasers.    They  ako  leased  the  old  Iowa  Coal  Works  at  Beacon, 
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le  Iowa  Coal  Company  requested 
ley  did,  and  then  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
Coal  Company,  leased  the  mine; 
immer,  there  was  considerable  ex-  ■ 
shape.  He  had  hardly  got  it  in 
»  building  burned  down.  He  then 
opening  a  slope  so  as  to  connect 
le  of  the  shaft,  which  will  famish 
About  ten  years  ago  Beacon  was 
at  for  some  cause  it  has  been  grad- 
ient time  there  is  only  work  for 
lenty  of  coal  in  close  proximity 
nes  in  the  county  are  operated  for 
ie  mines  are  on  the  east  side  of 
bere  is  considerable  coal  on  the 
been  no  extensive  developments 

,bout  as  easily  developed  as  any 
k  rivers  and  also  the  Des  Moines 
■thwest  to  southeast,  and  all  three 
-ibntaries,  have  out  their  channels 
g  the  measures  exposed  or  thinly 

OOUNTX". 

-eat  improvement  in  the  last  two 
;oal.  In  my  last  report  I  referred 
g  Company  as  preparing  to  make 
n  the  State,  as  they  had  bought  a 
be  coal  lands,  but  the  land  was 
ill  cling  to  the  old  theory  "that  if 
i  oreek  that  of  course  it  extended 
irther  they  got  into  the  hill  the 
:heir  theory  did  not  hold  good  in 
a  large  capital  without  ever  proa- 
ospecting  c  aid  be  done  along  the 
ade  altogether  on  theory  without 
land  contained.  It  may  seem  out 
i  report,  as  some  may  consider  it  a 
isable,  as  it  may  keep  others  from 
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making  a  like  mistake,  and  as  most  all  of  our  extensive  mining  < 
velopmenta  are  made  with  eastern  capital  suoh  mistakes  will  hay* 
tendency  to  keep  eastern  capitalists  from  investing  their  money  in 
enterprise  of  this  kind  in  Iowa,  while  there  is  plenty  of  nndevelop 
eoal  in  this  State,  and  I  oonsider  Iowa  ooal  lands  the  best  investme 
there  is  in  the  State.  This  county  has  more  mines  than  any  otb 
eoanty  in  the  State — there  are  forty-four  mines  in  operation,  bnt 
majority  of  them  are  what  is  called  country  banks.  Flagler  is  i 
largest  ooal  producing  point  in  the  county;  the  No.  5  slope  of  t 
Union  Coal  Company  and  the  Oak  Hill  mines  are  located  here;  t 
mines  of  South  Cedar  oreek  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county  a 
still  hanling  their  ooal  to  the  railroad  in  wagons;  the  Swan  Cc 
Company  have  opened  a  shaft  mine  at  Swan  and  are  doing  consid 
able  business;  there  are  mines  in  operation  in  almost  every  townsb 
tn  the  oonnty,  but  as  before  stated  they  are  country  banks  and  a 
not  operated  very  extensively  in  the  summer  time. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

This  connty  has  twenty-three  mines  in  operation,  and  a  majority 
them  ship  a  considerable  portion  of  their  out-put  on  the  railros 
All  the  mines  of  Smoky  Hollow  haul  ther  coal  either  to  Fredrie 
Avery  in  wagons  and  load  it  onto  the  cars,  and  considerable  ooal 
brought  from  north  of  Fredrie  and  loaded  onto  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  ri 
road.  None  of  the  mines  in  these  two  localities  are  operated  ve 
extensively,  as  the  coal  is  easy  of  access,  and  any  one  owning  lai 
on  either  of  the  creeks  can  open  a  mine  with  very  little  expense. 

The  Union  Coal  Company  have  bought  the  mine  formerly  own 
by  the  Eureka  Coal  Company,  and  have  made  some  good  improi 
ments. 

The  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Company  are  operating  a  aha 
about  two  miles  west  of  Albia,  and  the  Enterprise  Coal  Company  a 
also  operating  a  shaft  mine  in  the  same  locality.  Both  mines  a 
located  on  the  main  line  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  and  are  doii 
considerable  business.  The  Great  Western  Coal  Company  are  n 
operating  their  mine  at  present— perhaps  never  will  again,  ae  th 
have  not  the  ooal  in  shape  to  work  with  profit;  the  shaft  is  ' 
cated  on  the  west  edge  of  their  leased  land,  the  Albia  Coal  Co 
pany  join  them  on  the  west,  and  the  old  works  of  an  abandon 
mine  join  them  on  the  north  and  cornea  within  about  one  hundn 
yards  of  the  shaft;  a  large  fanlt  lays  a  short  distanoe  east  of  t 
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The  Cincinnati  Coal  Company  are  operating  a  shaft  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  line  of  the  Burlington  &  Southwestern  Railroad;  and  at  Cald- 
well, on  the  same  line  of  railroad,  there  is  a  slope  mine,  owned  by  the 
White  Breast  Coal  Company. 

The  mines  at  Brazil  are  located  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  all 
ship  their  coal  by  rail.  The  Co-operative  Coal  Company  are  not  op- 
erating their  mines  at  this  place. 

The  mines  of  Walnut  City  are  all  oountry  banks,  but  coal  is  hauled 
from  some  of  them  to  Centerville,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  sold  in 
competition  with  coal  from  mines  that  are  being  operated  just  oat- 
side  the  city  limits.  The  mines  of  Walnut  City  are  scattered  over  a 
radius  of  about  five  miles,  bat  none  of  them  are  nearer  than  three 
miles  of  the  town. 

The  mines  of  Griffinsville  and  Confidence  are  operated  by  shallow 
shafts.  These  mines  are  in  the  western  edge  of  the  county,  and  are 
between  the  Chariton  rivers. 

In  this  locality  the  coal  measures  are  considerably  exposed,  and  ev- 
ery indication  shows  a  large  deposit  of  the  second  coal-measure  coal, 
and  should  railroad  transportation  ever  be  furnished  this  locality, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  splendid  coal  easily  developed. 

There  has  never  been  any  general  prospecting  done  in  this  county, 
for  the  coal  of  the  lower  coal  measures;  there  has  been  one  or  two 
holes  put  down  in  different  localities,  bat  without  success;  the 
depth,  or  any  reliable  record  of  the  holes,  I  am  unable  to  give. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 


There  are  seven  mines  in  this  county,  all  oountry  banks  except 
three — two  at  Seymour  and  one  at  Piano. 

On  May  27,  1885,  I  visited  the  mines  at  Seymour.  I  found  the 
Thatcher  mine  in  very  poor  condition.  The  cages  were  oat  of  re- 
pair, and  without  covers.  The  entries  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
were  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The  airways  all  over  the  mine 
were  in  poor  shape,  and  in  places  they  were  entirely  closed.  The  es- 
cape shaft  did  not  comply  with  the  law,  as  the  partition  separating 
the  escape  shaft  from  the  furnace  shaft  did  not  exclude  the  heated  air 
and  smoke  from  that  side  of  the  shaft  used  as  an  escape  shaft,  and 
they  were  deficient  in  ventilation.  There  were  thirty-four  men 
employed  underground,  and  the  volume  of  air  was  534  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  I  would  have  applied  for  an  injunction  on  this  mine,  as  I  had 
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mine,  and  the  parties  tha 
e.  It  tbs  owned  and  ope 
'he  mine  had  been  openec 
)  very  poorly  managed 
.  mine  he  got  a  man  fron 
1  of  long  wait  work.  Hi 
at  had  made  oonsiderabl 
I  served  a  notion  on  th< 
e  not  had  time  to  visit,  th 

ly  of  Seymour  was  in  goo< 
sral  eeonrity  underground 
iy  were  without  signals  ii 
the  mine  had  not  been  ii 

located  while  I  was  there 
and  than  the  law  allowed 
wenty  men.  The  full  vol 
i  with  twenty-one  men  em 
lie  mine,  where  there  wen 
r  was  2,800  onbio  feet  pe: 
orking  seven  men,  the  vol 
rap  any  made  arrangement 
ered  and  signals  provided 
imply  with  the  law.  Thi 
tape  shaft  provided  befori 
lich  in  this  case  would  b 
iperating  the  mine,  as  tb< 
lie  two  mines  at  Seymoa 
B.UP.RR. 

of  this  visit,  was  in  th* 
o  provide  an  escape  shaft 
b  than  one  year,  it  was  an 
il  they  complied  with  tha 
netter,  the  man  appointee 
«ntion  to  the  law,  and  hi 

circumstances  it  is  har< 
nine  again  ;  bat  one  thinj 
he  mine  again  until  the] 
underground  force  can  es 
iting  shaft.     This  mine  ii 
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located  on   the  Haines  ton  and  Shenandoah  branch  of  the  Wab 
Railroad. 

Of  the  four  other  mines  in  the  county,  the  one  at  Kniffin  is  • 
largest,  employing  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  in  the  winter  sea* 
all  are  operated  for  the  country  trade. 

There  was  some  prospecting  done  at  Corydon,  the  county  teat,  o 
two  years  ago.  In  this  hole  they  passed  through  three  seams  of  c 
The  npper  seam  was  sixteen  inches  in  thickness,  the  second  se 
thirty-two  inches,  and  the  third  seam  six  inches.  The  last  seam  1 
at  a  depth  of  371  feet  from  the  surface,  the  second  seam  was  327  f 
from  the  surface,  and  the  first  seam  was  396  feet  from  the  surfi 
bat  there  has  been  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  developing  the  ooa 
this  point. 

LUCAS  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  twelve  mines;  bat  the  principle  mines  of 
county  are  at  Cleveland  and  Lucas,  seven  miles  west  of  Charii 
The  White  Breaat  Goal  Company  have  two  mines  located  at  Cl< 
land  that  are  operated  very  extensively,  as  they  are  able  to  hoist  c 
one  thousand  tons  per  day  at  each  one  of  the  shafts.  The  mines 
worked  on  the  room  and  pillar  plan,  with  double  entry,  using  stt 
power  for  hanling  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

The  Chariton  Coal  Company's  shaft  is  located  about  one  mile  no 
west  of  the  White  Breast  mines,  and  is  the  deepest  shaft  in  the  St 
being  349  feet  deep. 

The  Zero  Coal  Company  are  operating  a  shaft  at  Zero,  on  the  1 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qninoy  Railroad,  and  ships  their  < 
on  the  oars.  The  three  mines  at  Lucas  and  Cleveland  ship  their 
tire  oufput  on  the  cars  west  into  Western  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and 
operated  about  as  sieady  as  any  mines  in  the  State.  The  four  mi 
above  referred  to  are  operating  the  coal  of  the  lower  coal  meaei 
and  the  second  vein  of  that  coal  measure;  the  other  mines  in 
county  are  only  operated  for  the  country  trade,  and  some  of  them 
nothing  in  the  summer. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

This  county  does  not  produce  much  coal  for  the  number  of  mi 

it  has,  for  the  reason  that  the  railroads  do  not  run  through  the  con 

in  the  right  direction  to  furnish  the  coal  companies  transport*! 

for  their  coal,  as  the  railroads  running  north  brings  the  minet 
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unty  coal,  at  Des  Moines; 
with  Lucas  county  coal  at 
coal  that  is  shipped  west 
ulroad;  the  only  road  in 
/■internet,  the  first  county 
Des  Moines,  it  forces  the 
petition  with  Polk  county 
lis  county  is  compelled  to 
north  or  south,  where  the 
rket  cheaper  than  Warren 
as  in  the  county,  but  they 
s.  and  Russell  &  Company, 
!  county  are  operated  very 


TY. 

er;  there  are  eighteen  mineB 
iver,  bnt  most  of  them  are 
is  considerable  coal  recov- 
iy  stripping  off  the  surface; 
*  coal  field  gives  the  mines 
iere  are  no  mines  north  of 
ity,  besides  what  they  pro- 
ads.  This  county  has  per- 
rahatl  counties,  but  coal  bo 
is  always  found  in  small 
to  the  rale  in  this  respect; 
diately  north  of  it  has  coo- 

>me  nnder  the  present  law. 
'  employ  three  or  four  men. 
<rn  edge  of  the  Iowa  coal- 
wa  river,  a  few  miles  north 
ging  to  the  lower  ooal  meas- 
ihthinned  out  and  lie  in  ba- 
ilar.  A  few  years  ago  they 
Cfaaffin  mine,  about  six  feet 
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in  thickness;  but  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  aa  most  of  the  coal n 
only  average  abont  two  feet  in  thickness.  Coal  commands  a  higl 
price  at  the  mines  here  than  at  anyother  locality  in  the  State,  but  f 
irregularity  of  the  seam  and  thetroublo  from  water  causes  mining  i 
orations  in  this  locality  to  be  very  expensive. 

MARSH  ALL  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  only  one  mine  and  at  the  present  time  is  notbei 
operated.  The  land  on  which  the  mine  is  located  belongs  to  D. 
Moninger,  and  X  think  it  doabtfnl  if  it  is  ever  operated  again.  T 
will  never  be  much  of  a  coal  county.  Although  a  considerable  p 
lion  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  county  is  underlaid  with  the  c 
measures,  a  large  portion  of  the  area  is  barren  of  coal  thick  enou 
to  work  with  profit;  as  the  coal  is  all  overlaid  with  sand  and  wat 
the  cost  of  handling  so  much  water  added  to  the  extra  cost  tl 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  paid  for  mining  ooal  of  thirty  inches 
thickness,  will  handicap  the  man  who  undertakes  to  operate  a  mine 
this  county. 

JASPER  COUNTS". 

This  county  has  twenty  mines  in  operation,  bnt  those  that  have  t 
largest  capacity  are  located  about  three  miles  np  the  river  from  C 
fax.  There  have  been  small  mines  in  operation,  supplying  the  co 
try  trade  for  several  years  in  this  locality.  About  four  years  a 
D.  8.  Conch,  of  the  Jasper  County  Coal  9n  Railway  Company,  bouj 
some  land  and  opened  oat  a  slope  mine,  built  a  railroad  from  Cot 
ont  to  his  mine  and  was  soon  shipping  considerable  coal,  bnt  as  sc 
as  this  company  commenced  operations  it  attracted  considerable 
tention  to  that  particular  basin  of  coal,  and  now  there  are  four  ot] 
mines  in  operation,  and  the  furthest  of  the  five  shafts  are  not  o 
one  mile  apart.  The  Diagonal  Railroad  have  built  a  switch  down 
the  mine  from  their  main  line,  starting  at  Valeria,  which  gives  ■ 
Standard  Fuel  Company,  the  Vulcan  Coal  Company,  the  Black  Ha 
Bfining  Company  and  the  Pittsburgh  Mining  Company  an  out 
northeast  with  their  ooal.  The  ooal  in  this  locality  will  avert 
abont  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

The  Jasper  County  Mining  and  Railway  Company  are  operati 
mines  at  Draper  on  the  branch  railroad  from  Newton  to  Monr 
their  mines  are  operated  by  drifts  and  they  handle  considerable  c 
in  the  winter  season.    All  the  other  mines  in  the  county  are  operal 
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tion  between  the  two.    The  ooal  in  this  basin  will  Average  : 
thirty  inehei  in  thickness;  is  of  good  quality. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

The  mines  of  this  county  are  located  in  the  sonth  east  corner  < 
county,  the  Standard  mine  not  being  mora  than  two  hundred 
from  the  county  line.  There  has  been  considerable  improvemi 
the  way  of  development  of  ooal  in  this  county  in  the  last  two  ; 
caused  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <fc  St.  Paul  Railroad  build 
switch  down  to  the  mines,  which  enables  the  coil  companies  to 
their  ooal  on  the  cars  direct  from  their  dumps.  There  are 
mines  in  operation  in  the  county,  and  the  most  of  them  have  a 
road  trade.  A  majority  of  the  coal  of  this  locality  is  shipped  o 
C,  M.  A  St.  P.  Railroad,  but  some  is  shipped  on  the  Minneapo 
St.  Louis  road.  The  mine  at  Grand  Junction  is  only  operate 
town  and  country  trade. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

The  miners  of  this  county  are  working  the  cone  of  the  uppei 
measure,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  twelve  to  twent; 
inches  in  thickness.  There  are  ten  mines  in  operation  in  the  co 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carbon.  The  mines  of  this  county 
good  business  in  the  winter  season  as  there  is  no  coal  west,  nortl 
east  of  them,  and  the  farmers  of  the  north  part  of  the  count 
depend  on  the  Carbon  mines  for  fuel,  as  railroad  ooal  sells  at  the 
road  stations  at  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  cents  per  bushel,  whil 
mines  at  Carbon  pay  seven  cents  per  bushel  for  mining  and  sel 
coal  for  ten  cents.    The  mines  are  worked  on  the  long  wall  plan. 


PAGE  COUNTY. 

The  mines  of  this  county  are  all  located  along  the  Nodaway  i 
Those  at  Clarinda  are  worked  on  the  room  and  pillar  plan,  while  i 
at  Shamhaugh  are  worked  on  the  long  wall  system.  The  ooal  be) 
to  the  upper  ooal  measures. 

There  has  never  been  any  prospecting  done  in  this  county  for  s 
of  ooal  below  the  one  they  are  working  only  at  one  place.     Mr. 
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ton  of  Shambaogh  drilled  a  hole  down  from  th< 
which  is  110  feet  deep)  until  he  reached  a  dep 
«t  without  an;  auooees. 

TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

nea  of  this  oonnty,  like  Page  and  Adams  c( 
the  ooal  of  the  upper  eoal  measures.  Then 
he  oonnty  all  operated  by  shafts,  and  are  all 
ooal  trade.  The  ooal  of  thia  ooal  measure  ia  i 
ty-two  inches  in  thiokness,  and  will  not  average 
iches. 
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NAMES  OF  MINES  AND  LOCATION. 

APPANOOSE  COUNTY. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY  OB  F1KM. 


Cincinnati  Coal  Company — 

William  Scricbneld 

B.  Van  Wane gaii 

John  Young. 

Moses  Lynch 

Milton  Smith       

William  Roberts 

Edward  M'wby 

Jacob  Knapp 

B.B.Parker 

Diamond  Coal  Company 

Diamond  Coal  Company 

Centerville  Coal  Company. .. . 

Watson  Coal  Company 

James  Wilson.  

Thomas  McClard 

Scandinavian  Coal  Company. 

O.H.Talbert 

Samuel  N  orris 

Jobn  Gordon 

Co-Operative  Coal  Company . . 

Walnut  Coal  Company 

Pbilby  Coal  Company  

Tipton  Coal  Company 

Hawkeye  Coal  Company 

B.  F.  Sllknotter 

William  Bradley 

James  Johns 

John  Dickenson 

Ellis  Moore 

A.M.  Elgin 

A.  M.  Elgin 

George  McCloud 

N.HTNasb 

Jenlson  Huston 

E.  Foster 

J.  A.  LyDCh 

Mace  Jackson 

John  Remy      

A.  F.  Graham.  

Thomas  Frowsel . 


H 


Shaft. 
Slope. 
Slope. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Drift  . 
Drift. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
8baft. 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Shaft. 
Drift. 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 


Jwromci 


Nam*. 
Dean. 
Dean. 

Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City . 
Walnut  City. 
Walnut  City. 
Dennis. 
Dennis. 


>F  STATE  MINE  INSPECTOR. 
IS  UF  MINES— OoKTiNUE>. 

ADAM9  00UNTT. 


[■  OW  COUP  ANT,  OB  FIBM. 

Il 

FOST-OFFICK. 

No.  i 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  I 
No.  I 
No.  I 

Shaft.. 
Shaft... 

Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 

Carbon. 

BOOMB  OOUSTY. 


4,11 


!!'.:■' 
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NAMES  OF  MINES-CONnJJUKD. 

DALLAS  COUNTY. 


GUTHRIE   COUNTY. 

Alexander  Lamb 

Andrew  Muldoon 

Daniel  McNally 

George  Cooper 

Benjamin  Mill* 

Andrew  Cove 

Joseph  G1»«bou 

James  Burubam 

Isaac  Ford 

J.  A.  Frasier 

J.  A.  Spring 

William  Butler 

Nathan  Mallow 

Peter  Digart 

D.D.Beese 

Galager  &  Sentney 

Charles  Christy 

Edward  Lewis 

James  Butler 

Daniel  Fillmore 

Robert  Chambers 

John  Davids 

Merchant!*  Winters 


Shaft.. 

Stuart 

Shaft.. 

Drift  .. 

Stuart. 

Drift  .. 

9haft.. 

Stuart. 

Shaft.. 

Dale  City. 

Shaft.. 

Dale  City. 

Shaft . . 

Dale  City. 

Shaft . . 

Shaft.. 

3haft.. 

Shaft . . 

Shaft.. 

Shaft . . 

Shaft.. 

Shaft . . 

Shaft . . 

Shaft.. 

Shaft.. 

Shaft.. 

Shaft.. 

Shaft.. 

Fansior's. 

REPORT  OF  STATE  MINK  IN8PCTOB. 
NAMES  OF  Mines—Continued. 

OBim  COUNTY. 


ME  Or  COMPANY  OK  ITHM. 


ICosJ  Company 

eCoal  Company 

«  Coal  Company . 

yml  Company 

srBros 

DgBroe 

saey 

miction  Coal  Company 


Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 


rOBT-OFFlCB. 


Angus. 
Angus. 
Grand  J  miction. 


HAMILTON    COUNTY. 


'add 

ter 

Stivers. .. 

alker 

House... 

TTOW 

i  idirton 

lading 
aaflin.... 

SF::::: 

Lane 

IIUB 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No  1 
No.  1 
""  .  1 
.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
"  .  1 


Drift. 
Drift  . 
Drift. 
Drift  . 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Drift. 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Drift  . 
Drift. 
Drift  . 
Drift. 
Drift. 


Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Webster  City. 
Kamrar. 
Kamrar. 
Homer. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 

No.  llDrift  . 
No.  l'Drift  . 

Am 

'".::::::::;;  ■■;;■ 

'Eldora. 

MARSH  ILL  COUNTY. 

'***'■ 

.  Garvin. 

54 
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NAMES  OF  MINES— Continued. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 


NAME  07  COMPANY  OB  FIBM. 


Standard  Fuel  Company 

Vulcan  Coal  Company 

Black  Heath  Mining  Company 

Pittsburg  Mining  Company. 

Jasper  County  Coal  ana  Railway  Comp'y 

Giddo  Bailey 

Scott  Slaugbtei 

Jasper  County  Mining  and  Railway  Co.. 
Jasper  County  Mining  and  Railway  Co. . 
Jasper  County  Mining  and  Railway  Co. . 

Robert  Davidson 

William  Snooks 

Brown  &  Stewart 

William  Lister 

William  Kay 

McAllister  &  Tenent 

Newton  Coal  Company 

J.  J.  Pritchard 

C.M.  Norris 


POST-OFFICE. 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  8 
No.  1 
No*  J 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 


Shaft . . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft .. 
Shaft.. 
Slope . . 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift . . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft . . 
8haft .. 
Shaft.. 
Slope . . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft . . 


Colfax. 

Colfax. 

Colfax* 

Colfax. 

Colfax. 

Colfax. 

Colfax. 

Draper. 

Draper. 

Draper. 

Newton. 

Newton. 

Newton. 

Newton. 

Newton. 

Newton. 

Newton. 

Prairie  City. 

Prairie  City. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


Russell  &  Crew 

Callowa  Stewart 

W.  S.  Sperry 

Jacob  Westenhouse. . 

Amos  Taylor 

Daniel  Barr 

S.C.Fry 

JohnBeall 

Jackson  Zimmerman 
William  Sullivan 

John  McGregor 

Andrew  Schutz 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Shaft 
Drift 
Slope 
Slope 
Slope 
Slope 
Slope 
Shaft 
Slope 
Drift 
Shaft 
Shaft 


•  * 


Fairfield. 
Fairfield. 
Perlee. 
Perlee. 

County  Line. 
County  Line. 
County  Line. 
Birmingham. 
Liberty  ville. 
Libertyville. 
Lockridge. 
Sallna. 


KEOKUK   COUNTY. 


What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
What  Cheer. 
Delta. 
Delta. 
Delta. 
Delta. 
Richland. 
Richland. 
Richland. 
Richland. 
Packwood. 


Starr  Coal  Company 

Starr  Coal  Company 

Starr  Coal  Company 

Starr  Coal  Company 

Granger  Coal  Company . . 
Granger  Coal  Company  . . 
Granger  Coal  Company . . 

Cory  Coal  Company 

Vulcan  Coal  Company. . . 

JohnBlatt 

Robert  Moffet T 

Martin  Fisher 

Silas  Brainard 

Sigourney  Coal  Company 
Crescent  Coal  Company. . 

William  Turnbull 

William  Bennett 

William  Lewman 

Charles  Cordes 

F.  M.  8tephenson 


xL    ■ .  • 

B . . . . 
C  • .  • . 
D.... 
F  • .  • . 


a 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 


No.  1 
No.  1 
Now  1 


No. 
No. 


Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft . . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft .. 
Shaft .. 
Shaft . . 
Shaft.. 


No.  IShaft.. 


Shaft. 
Shaft .. 
8haft .. 


No.  1  Shaft . . 
No.  IShaft.. 


Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 


No.  l'Shatt 
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MARIOW  OOTJWTT— OOHTTHUBD. 


HAM!  OF  OONPAMTT  OB  FIRM. 

J 

¥ 

POffP-OTFICl 

No.  l 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 

Slope.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Ijrlft . . 

David  Bice 

Attica. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 


RKPOBT  OF  8TATK  MINE  INSPECTOR. 
NAMES  OF  MINXS-OoaTdrmD. 

MAHASKA  OOTJHTY. 


5T 


JU  OF  COMPANY  Oft  FIRM. 


ation  Coal  Company 
ation  Coal  Company    . 
ation  Cool  Company 
ation  Coal  Company   . 

lompson 

r  <  oal  Company 

r  Coal  Company 

r  Coal  Company 


Slope. 
Slope. 
Slope  . 
Shaft. 
Drift  . 
Shaft  . 
Shaft . 
Shaft. 
Mope . . 
Shaft . 
Mmft. 
Slope . . 
Slope.. 
Slope . . 
Drift. 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Slope . 
Shaft. 
Drift.. 
Slope . 
Drift.. 
Slope.. 
Shaft  . 
Slope . 
slope . 
Slope. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 
Shaft. 


Muchakinook. 

Muchakinock. 

Muchakinock. 

Muchakinock. 

Muchakinock. 

Excelsior. 

Excelsior. 

Excelsior. 

Eddyville. 

Eddyville. 

Eddyville. 

Eddyville. 

New  Sharon. 

New  Sharon. 

Tracy,  Marion  Co. 

Tracy,  Marion  Co. 

Beacon. 

Beacon. 

White  Oak. 

Eddyville. 

Lei  Kb  ton. 

Leigh  ton. 

Olivet. 

New  Sharon. 

New  Sharon. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa. 


1  Underwood . . 
on  England  . . . 

{vans 


HalloweU 

al  Company 

al  Company 

Lorrow 

ilcoat 

j.  Shumaker 

i  Coal  &  Mining  Co. , 


in  Coal  Company 

in  Coal  Company 

aal  Company 

i  Union  Fuel  Company. . 

Husesy 

Cable 

Smith     

&S»NB      

1  Coal  Company 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  I 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No    1 


.  1 

No.  2 
No  1 
No.  I 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  I 
No.  I 
No  1 
No.  1 


PAOM  OOUXTT. 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.   1 
No.  1 
No.  1 

Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Slope . . 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 

Sbambaugh. 
Shambaagh. 
Shambaagh. 

Sbambaugh. 
Shainbaugh. 
Sbambaugh. 

1«V«rt«n 
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NAMES  OF  MINES-OOHTiKuiD. 
poix  oovwrr. 


I*.  I  *. 


SOOTT   COUNT?. 


Phellx  Mactin. . .  . 

Fhellx  Mactin 

Samuel  James 

Samuel  James 

Bennett  &  Flair . . . 
Charles  G.  Rowan. 
Charles  O.  Rowan 
Bobert  Williams. . . 
Marion  Murrey... 
Edward  Wlnfleld.. 


Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
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NAMES  OF  lONES-OOHTOrumD. 

TAYLOR  COUHTT. 


69 


rAKB  OF  COMPANY  OB  TIBX. 

Name  of 

Kind  of 
mine. 

POflT-OnOB. 

No.  11  Shaft.. 

No.  l  Shaft.. 
No.  1  Shaft.. 
No.  ]  Shaft.. 
No.  1  Shaft.. 
No.  l  Shaft.. 
No.  1  Shaft.. 

Villiaca. 

TiH  BUBXH  OOUHTY. 


eton  Harris  . . . 

Bros 

lore  A  Miller., 
nin  Wagner. . . 

y  A  iBrael 

l  A  Walker... 

mDond 

ay 

Overturn 

jr  *  Marphy  . . 
icott 


IU1  1MIWDUU 

mo  Warner.. 
is  Teal' 


Irownflald.. 

raylor 

gocmte 


No.  1 
No.  1 
Wo.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 


Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte. 


Selma. 

Farmington. 

Farmington. 

Utfca. 

Utica. 

TJtton, 

Hillflboro. 

Hillsboro. 

Uillaboro. 

Wilson. 

Leando. 
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KEPOBT  OF  STATE  MINE  INSPECTOR. 
NAMES  OF  MINES— Cohtinukw. 

WAPJILLO  OOCHTT. 


« 


RiHK  Or  COMTANY  OB  ITEM. 

fobt-offic*. 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No-  8 
No    1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
Bo.  l 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No    1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No    I 
No.  1 

Slope  . . 
Slope . . 
Shaft.. 
Slope.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Slope . . 
Slope . . 
Slope . . 
Slope . . 
Slope.. 

Ottumwa. 

Ottumwa. 

Ottumwa. 

Ottumwa. 

WATKK  CODNTT. 


Thatcher 

mtal  Coal  Company. 

Hipper 

i  Davla 

Coal  Company 

ta  Bur  laud 


No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 


Shaft.. 
Shaft  . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft . . 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 


Seycoom, 

Seymour. 

Kmffln. 

Piano. 

Piano. 

i  arvard. 

Onnanville. 

Ormanville. 


HEPOBT  OF  STATE  MINE  INSPECTOR. 
IT  AMES  OP  MINES— Cohtinttki>. 
W1XBMM  OOTJHTT. 


NAME  OF  OOMl'AM  Y   OB  FIBX. 

ll 

25 

11 

pooTornos. 

No.  1 
No.  1 
No.   1 
No.  ] 
No.  1 
No.  ] 
No.  I 
No.  ] 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
NO.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  1 

Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Drift  .. 
Shaft . . 
Slope . . 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Drift.. 
Slope . . 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 
Drift.. 
Shaft.. 
Shaft.. 

Liberty  Center. 

W.A.  Wright 

Milo. 

Sandyville. 

SandyrlUe. 

Carlisle. 

George  Dilland 

Springhill. 

P  STATE  MINE  INSPECTOB. 


COMMENDATIONS. 

ndmente  to  urge  to  the  mining  lai 
there  should  be  a  demand  made  fo 
sd  the  last  session  of  the  Legislator 
bout  doubled  the  work  of  the  Idbjh 
was  too  much  work  for  one  man  i 
'  the  present  law  it  becomes  an  abt 
be  done  to  operator  or  miner  unl 
inspection  foroe  can  be  increased.  ' 
ild  be  to  allow  at  least  two  more  Ii 
ice  to  the  foregoing  tables  that  tliei 
i  State,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  ( 
nvinoe  any  one  that  there  is  too  m 
nld  therefore  recommend  that  the  '. 
d  be  three  Inspectors — one  chief  '. 
I  convinced  that  that  would  be  be 
istriots,  as  all  reports  could  be  em 
lone  better,  time  could  be  eoonott 
■w.  I  am  confident  that  a  law  simi 
>hio,  in  regard  to  the  inspection  for 
State.  I  have  had  to  work  under 
having  to  run  all  over  a  judicial  d 
ut  as  the  law  authorizing  oonntici 
into  effect  in  1886,  I  deem  it  not 
he  mining  law  in  that  respect, 
h  three  inspectors  to  enforce  the  mi 
ooomplished,  as  all  the  operators  © 
th  the  law,  and  in  that  way  both 
sfied. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PRESSURE  OF  AIR  AT  DIFFERENT  HJEIG 
OF  THE  BAROMETER. 


Height  of  Barome- 
ter. 

Pressure  per  square  inch. 

Pressure  per  aqoi 
foot. 

27.0  inches. 

18.20  pounds. 

1906.28  pounds. 

27.25     " 

18.87 

1925.89       " 

27.6       " 

13.49       " 

1948.66        '* 

27.76     " 

18.61 

1961.23 

28.0       " 

13.74        " 

1978.90        " 

28.25     " 

18.86 

1996.68        " 

28.6       " 

18.98        " 

2014.24 

28.75     '• 

14.11 

2081.91        " 

29.0       " 

14.28       " 

2049.68        " 

29.25     " 

14.86 

2067.24 

29.6       " 

14.47       " 

2094.91        " 

29.75     " 

14.60       " 

2102.58       " 

80.0       " 

14.72       " 

2120.26       " 

80.25     " 

14.84       " 

2187.92       " 

se.5      " 

14.96       " 

2155.69       " 

80.75     " 

16.09       " 

2178.28       " 

31.0 

16^21       '.' 

2100.9S 

To  And  the  pressure  per  square  inoh  In  pounds,  multiply  the  roadln 
the  barometer  in  inches  by  .4908.  To  find  the  pressure  per  square  tot 
pounds,  multiply  the  reading  of  the  barometer  In  inches  by  70.6762. 


GASES  MET  WITH  IN  MINES. 

The  gases  generated  in  coal  mines  are  fire-damp,  after-damp,  so 
times  called  choke-damp,  black-damp,  and  white-damp. 

Fire-damp  is  light  oarburetted  hydrogen,  and  consists  of  one 
nme  of  the  vapor  of  carbon,  and  two  volumos  of  hydrogen  oonden 
into  one  volume.  This  gas  is  never  met  with  in  the  mines  of 
State. 

Black-damp  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  chemistry,  and  is  the  p 
oipal  gas  met  with  in  the  mines  of  this  State.  It  is  composed  of  i 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  by  weight,  oxy 
78.73,  carbon  27.27,  and  by  volume  one  each;  and  it  is  rather  m 
than  one  and  one  half  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  oomi 
air,  the  specific  gravity  of  common  air  being  1,000,  while  that  of  ■ 
bonio  aoid  gas  is  1,624.01.    This  gas  is  accumulated  from  sen 
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above  referred  to,  there  would  be  a  total  pressure  of  53,008.25  pc 
But  there  is  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  ooi 
ion  with  air  pressure:  that  if  we  increase  the  speed  of  the  air  i 
airway,  we  also  increase  the  pressure  in  the  following  propo 
If  we  double  the  quantity  of  air  in  an  air-way,  we  have  four 
the  pressure,  and  nine  times  the  pressure  will  produce  three 
the  quantity,  and  sixteen  times  the  pressure  will  give  four  tim< 
quantity,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion.  And  if  the  pressu 
3,130.36  pounds  per  square  foot  would  give  a  volume  of  air  o 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute;  and  if  the  volume  of  air  : 
creased  to  two  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  pressure  would  then  be 
pounds  per  square  foot,  or  a  pressure  on  the  room-mouth  of  122,C 
pounds;  and  if  we  increase  the  volume  of  air  to  three  thousam 
per  minute,  then  the  pressure  would  be  10,083.35  pounds  per  s 
foot,  and  at  the  room-mouth  it  would  be  477,056.25  pounds.  A 
the  volume  of  air  is  increased  to  four  thousand  feet,  we  would 
a  pressure  per  square  foot  of  33,924  pounds,  and  on  the  room  e 
there  would  be  a  pressure  of  848,100  pounds.  Id  increasing  th 
ume  of  air  from  one  thousand  cubic  feet  to  four  thousand,  we 
increased  the  pressure  at  the  room-mouth  from  53,006.25  poui 
848,100  pounds;  bnt  as  we  have  made  no  arrangement  for  thi 
pressure  to  exert  its  influence  on  any  other  portion  of  the  room 
at  the  mouth,  and  as  this  increased  pressure  is  required  to  over 
the  extra  friction  of  the  air  current,  let  us  look  a  little  f urthe 
instance,  if  the  current  of  air,  when  the  volume  was  one  thoi 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  traveled  one  hundred  feet  per  minute, 
the  volume  was  increased  to  fonr  thousand  cubio  feet  it  woul 
compelled  to  travel  four  hundred  feet  per  minute,  and  would 
with  four  times  the  friction,  or  rubbing  surface,  in  the  same  h 
of  time.  But  the  air  traveling  at  the  speed  of  four  hundred  fe< 
minute,  instead  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  rubbing  surface 
a  momentum  gained  from  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  feet,  as  i 
first  instance,  strikes  against  the  rnbbing  surface  with  a  mome 
gained  from  a  velocity  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  increased  r 
anoe  from  the  greater  momentum  acquired  four  times  greater 
before,  and  would  require  the  pressure  to  be  increased  to  si: 
times  the  original  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  figures  above.  T 
fore,  the  quantity  of  air  obtained  will  vary  as  the  square  root  o: 
pressure  applied,  and  the  pressure  will  vary  as  the  square  of  th 
tocity  of    the  air  column,  or   quantity  obtained.    And,  as  b 
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every  resistance  with  a  double  velocity  or  momentum.  The  d< 
quantity  of  air  and  the  doable  velocity,  taken  together,  ia  the  n 
why  we  have  a  four  fold  resistance.  Again,  if  we  treble  the  vel 
of  the  air  we  thereby  cause  three  times  the  number  of  particl 
meet  the  resistance  in  each  moment  of  time,  and  this  alone  w 
treble  the  resistance.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  treble  qua 
meets  the  resistance  with  three  times  the  momentum,  which  tr 
the  three-fold  resistance  that  arises  from  the  three-fold  numb* 
particles  of  air  that  meet  the  resistance  each  moment  of  time; 
for  this  reason  we  have  a  nine  fold  resistance  for  a  three-fold  c 
tity  of  air  in  a  given  time,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion.  There 
from  these  laws  we  learn  that  the  quantity  of  air  that  will 
through  any  mine  is  greater  or  less  as  the  ventilating  pressu 
greater  or  leap,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion;  when  the  airway 
the  same  the  quantity  of  air  only  alters  in  the  proportion  of  the  sc 
root  of  the  pressure;  so  that  a  four  fold  pressure  only  gives  a  d< 
quantity  of  air,  and  a  nine-fold  pressure  only  gives  a  treble  qua 
of  air.  But  on  the  other  hand,  one-fourth  of  the  pressure  still  j 
one-half  of  the  air,  and  one-ninth  of  the  pressure  gives  one-thii 
the  air.  The  changes  in  the  quantity  of  air  are  sluggish  as  oomp 
with  the  changes  in  the  ventilating  pressure,  only  varying  as  its  «; 
root  The  quantity  of  air,  however,  is  more  sluggish  still  in  i 
ence  to  the  power  employed  to  cause  it  to  circulate.  The  qua: 
of  air  only  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the  power  and  of  the  qua 
of  coal  burnt  to  produce  it;  so  that  eight  times  the  coal  only  doi 
and  twenty-seven  times  the  coal  only  trebles  the  quantity  of  aii 
culating  in  a  mine,  no  matter  what  kind  of  mechanical  ventilati 
employed  so  long  as  the  airways  remain  in  the  same  condition.  T 
fore,  we  must  not  expect  any  great  general  improvement  in  the 
tilation  of  mines  from  a  mere  increase  of  power,  as  any  inoreai 
the  quantity  of  air  in  the  same  airways  is  stow,  small,  and  oc 
compared  with  the  necessary  increase  of  power  required  to  pro 
it.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  air  increases  as  we  decrease  or  It 
the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surface,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion 
only  as  the  square  root  of  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surface.  I 
could  do  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  rubbing  surface,  other  tl 
being  the  same,  we  could  only  doable  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  r 
if  the  rubbing  surface  were  reduced  to  one-ninth  the  quantity  o 
circulating  per  minute  would  only  be  increased  to  three  times  its 
vions  amount.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  extent  of  workings  and 
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will  divide  separate  splits  or  divides  for  his  ventilating  onrrent,  to 

* 

that  all  his  underground  force  can  have  a  fresh  supply  of  air  from  the 
intake,  and  after  this  current  of  air  has  done  its  work  convey  it  as 
soon  as  possible  so  the  upcast  shaft,  he  has  reduced  the  velocity,  re- 
duced the  friction,  reduced  the  pressure,  and  dispensed  with  the  need 
of  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  maintain  the  same  amount  of  air. 

White-damp,  or  carbonic  oxide,  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  one  atom  of  carbon.  By  weight,  it  contains  56.69  per  cent  of  ox- 
ygen and  43.31  per  cent  of  carbon.  Its  specific  gravity  is  975,195, 
being  little  less  than  common  air.  This  gas  is  more  deleterious  to 
animal  life  than  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  air  containing  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  white-damp  is  unfit  for  respiration.  Black-damp  will  not  sup- 
port combustion,  while  white-damp  will  admit  the  miner's  lamp  to 
burn  amidst  a  deadly  atmosphere.  White  damp  is  produced  by  im- 
perfect combustion,  and  can  be  recognized  when  burning  by  its  flick- 
ering blue  flame,  which  may  often  be  seen  in  the  gob  fires  of  this 
State.  White-damp  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  mines  of  this  State> 
as  the  refuse  of  our  ooal  seams  are  subject  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ;  and  in  some  of  the  mines  the  coal  is  blasted  off  the  solid,  and  & 
very  great  amount  of  powder  is  consumed,  and  both,  as  before  stated, 
produce  white-damp. 
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STRIKES  AND  LABOR  TROUBLES. 

There  have  been  several  strikes  in  the  last  two  years  in  different 
portions  of  the  State.  The  strike  referred  to  in  my  last  report  as  not 
being  settled,  at  the  White  Breast  mines,  in  Lucas  county,  was  finally 
settled  by  supplanting  colored  labor,  and  at  the  present  time 
a  majority  of  the  miners  at  the  White  Breast  mines  are  colored  men. 
The  strike  was  settled  without  any  acts  of  violence  being  committed. 

The  only  strike  of  importance,  and  the  one  that  caused  the  most 
bitter  feeling  between  operators  and  miners,  was  the  strike  at  What 
Cheer  and  Angus.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  would  class  the  strikes 
at  these  two  places  as  one  strike,  but  the  circumstances  are  these : 
The  miners  at  both  places  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  operators  at  Angus  told  their  miners  to  go 
work,  and  if  What'  Cheer  operators  paid  the  price  demanded,  the* 


\ 
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at  Angus  should  have  the  same  advanoe,  as  the  coi 
was  going  into  the  same  market.  The  miners  a 
this  proposition,  and  went  to  work,  while  the  rain 
stood  oat  for  the  price  demanded.  This  was  the  st 
which  the  What  Cheer  miners  were  placed  at  the 
f  their  strike.  They  Here  contending  against  the 
Cheer,  who  owned  large  mining  interests  in  Till: 
i  the  mines  of  What  Cheer  were  laid  idle,  the  opt 
er  demand  for  coal  from  their  Illinois  mines,  an 
to  get  from  the  Illinois  mines  they  could  get  froi 
mines  at  Angus  were  running  fall  time,  so  that  it 
lifference  to  the  What  Cheer  operators  whether  tl 
lines  at  What  Cheer  or  not,  as  long  as  they  could 
ey  wanted  to  supply  their  demands.  The  operat< 
at  one  time  attempted  to  introduce  colored  miner 
general  uprising  of  the  miners,  and  by  upsetting  a  w 
louaehold  goods  belonging  to  some  of  the  colore 
ng  the  wagon,  household  goods  and  all,  into  the  or 
educing  colored  labor  was  abandoned,  and  the  co' 
rithdrawn  from  the  mines  and  Bent  back  to  Mah 
1  things  have  an  end,  and  so  did  the  strike  at  What 
i  became  convinced  that  they  were  waging  a  use 
ent  to  work.  In  a  few  days  the  miners  at  Angus  t 
of  their  operators,  wbioh  was  refused,  and  then 
they  had  been  on  strike  about  ten  days  the  opera 
dtion  to  pay  an  advance  of  the  difference  betweei 
jetween  What  Cheer  and  Angus  to  Minneapolis, 
the  miners  refused,  and  both  operators  and  miners 
<  who  could  hold  their  breath  the  longest.  The  < 
to  confer  with  the  miners'  committee,  and  the  mint 
r  with  the  operators  only  through  their  oommitt 
rs  stood.  The  miners  of  Angus  were  in  the  sat 
%  their  struggle  as  the  miners  of  What  Cheer  had 
:,  for  the  reason  that  the  Illinois  mines  were  still  i 
>al  that  was  stopped  from  going  into  market  fron 
supplied  from,  Illinois  and  What  Cheer ;  so  that  i 
jinand  for  coal  was  being  supplied,  and  could  be  as 
lining  camp  struck  at  a  time.  The  operators  at  An; 
had  been  idle  for  some  time,  brought  in  men  from 
ther  places  north,  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  on 
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miners  sent  out  circulars  and  committees,  asking  for  help.  Thii 
upon  the  part  of  the  miners  was  liberally  responded  to  by  the  mi 
camps  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  considerable  aid  was  rs 
for  them  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  oourt  house  in  Des  Moines. 
daring  this  time  the  operators  were  increasing  the  working  fore 
the  mines,  until  the  striking  miners  became  boisterous  in  their  < 
onetrations  toward  the  men  that  were  working,  and  a  call  was  n 
on  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  send  troops  to  prevent  a  riot. 
Governor  responded  by  sending  two  companies  of  State  troops, 
one  company  was  withdrawn  the  same  day,  and  the  other  oomp 
or  a  portion  of  it,  remained  for  fourteen  days,  and  was  then  i 
drawn,  as  everything  seemed  perfectly  peaceable,  and  in  fact 
peaceable.  But  about  the  time  that  the  last  of  the  troops  were  v 
drawn  was  about  the  time  that  there  was  a  large  meeting  held  in 
court  house  in  Des  Moines,  at  which  some  very  inflammatory  spec 
were  made  by  men  that  had  more  political  aspirations  than  brain 
a  care  for  the  miners'  interests,  and  the  speeches  made  at  this 
other  meetings  by  such  men  led  a  certain  portion  of  the  miner 
Angus  to  believe  that  they  would  be  sustained  in  any  aotion  t 
might  take,  and  in  a  short  time  they  made  an  assault  on  the  men 
were  working.  The  result  was  that  two  or  three  of  the  men  that 
been  working  were  unmercifully  beaten,  and  one  of  their  nun 
killed.  Immediately  after  the  killing  of  this  man  the  sherif 
Boone  county  took  one  company  of  State  troops  and  went  to  An 
and  remained  until  the  men  resumed  work. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  striking  miners  of  course  results 
the  withdrawal  of  public  sentiment  and  the  more  rational  of 
miners  saw  the  situation  and  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  o 
ators  in  regard  to  the  price  paid  for  mining.  By  the  operators 
eeding  something  to  the  miners  in  regard  to  the  fuel  of  the  mil 
so  that  work  was  resumed  after  a  strike  of  about  four  months  d 
tion,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory.  Thus  ended  the  most  bi 
strike  that  has  ever  been  in  the  State.  I  am  convinced  that  tl 
never  would  have  been  any  acts  of  violence  committed  at  Angi 
men  who  were  entirely  outside  of  the  ooal  interest  had  minded  t 
own  business ;  but  if  they  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  miner,  had 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  given  some  money  to  help  sup; 
the  women  and  children  of  the  men  on  strike,  instead  of  msl 
speeches,  thinking  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  striking  miner  and  tbei 
secure  his  support  at  some  future  time. 
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men  would  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  circumstances  and  i 
their  better  judgment  to  have  control. 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

The  proper  solution  of  the  labor  problem  is  very  difficult,  am 
difficulties  arising  between  capital  and  labor  is  one  of  great  im 
anoe  and  one  that  has  engrossed  the  leading  minds  of.  the  lastcoi 
all  over  the  world.  Great  writers  on  political  economy  have  giv< 
ns  their  ideas  upon  the  great  social  problem  with  a  diversity  of 
ion  almost  equal  to  their  number.  And  to  those  might  be  a 
carefully  prepared  and  well  studied  opinions  of  some  of  the  em 
newspaper  editors  of  the  present  time.  But  still  the  problem  h 
solved,  as  the  conflict  between  labor  and  oapital  still  continues. 
yet  every  one  realizes  the  faot  that  the  w  rid  was  never  so  rii 
accumulated  wealth,  comforts  of  civilization,  culture,  intelligence 
charity.  The  average  condition  of  the.  people  is  better  than  in 
former  period. 

Civilization  through  the  agitation  of  the  industrial  questior 
reached  a  higher  point  and  light  is  breaking  all  over  the  oivi 
world.  The  material  progress  made  during  the  last  fifty  yean 
passes  that  of  all  other  periods  of  history.  In  Europ-?  and  the  Ui 
States  wealth  has  increased  Jsince  i860  three  times  faster  than 
population.  Machinery  multiplied  until  its  productive  power  in 
United  States  and  England  alone  is  equal  to  the  power  of  a  thou 
million  men.  Prof.  Huxley  has  well  said  "that  the  7,500,000  i 
era  in  England  can  produce  as  much  in  six  months  as  would  hav 
quired  one  hundred  yean  ago  the  entire  working  force  of  the  ft 
one  year  to  equal."  In  the  United  States  wealth  has  increased 
1850  to  1884  forty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty  rnillioi 
dollars.  And  according  to  Mnlball'a  estimate  since  1830  Great 
ian  has  almost  trebled  her  wealth;  France  has  quadrupled  hers, 
the  United  States  has  multiplied  in  wealth  six  fold.  And  at  pn 
we  are  growing  nearly  four  millions  richer  at  sunset  than  sunrise 
day.  The  accumulations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  mak 
daily  $11,000,000  and  the  increase  in  population  11,000  daily. 
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less  than  one  half  of  the  manual  labor  that 
■oduoe  an  equal  amount  of  subsistence, 
las  been  invaded  by  science  until  her  secret 
bservient  to  the  will  of  man.  Daring  this 
been  made  in  political  and  intellectual  de- 
colleges,  asylums,  hospitals,  churches  and 
und  everywhere  are  the  monuments  of  io- 
this  great  march  of  progress  the  United 
this  rich  world  this  Nation  of  ours  stands 
ition  of  property  in  1664  was  fifty-one 
md  seventy  millions  in  round  numbers, 
itain — mother  and  rival  —  was  more  than 
is.  This  is  a  pleasant  theme  on  which  to 
nnt  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  progress 
>f  Europe  and  more  particularly  by  the 
)t  forget  that  an  undertone  of  discontent 
)  wbiob  should  make  us  pause.  In  the  very 
1  hae  been  so  great  there  is  wide  spread  de- 
meree,  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  work- 
ese  splendid  triumphs  in  material  progress 
Mnevolenoe,  the  conditions  necessary  to  tbe 
been  too  much  neglected.  In  Europe  this 
causes.  One  the  unfinished  struggle  for 
>art  of  the  people  which  has  been  in  pro- 
th  century,  the  protest  against  privileged 
perialism.  The  people  learning  that  they 
;ical  power  want  their  will  registered  as  the 
rera  them.  This  discontent  has  taken  difier- 
ions.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  Nihilism  in 
aany,  Communism  in  France,  Radicalism  in 
am  in  Spain.  These  nations  have  also  to 
wd  the  one  on  which  the  United  States  is 
industrial  question,  involving  the  relation 
bor,"  employes  and  employed,  the  rate  of 
stribution  of  wealth,  which  is  the  recurring 
n  and  the  problem  of  all  ages.  The  nations 
meet  both  problems  at  the  same  time,  while 
st  problem  has  made  the  United  States,  the 
irid  and  its  people  tbe  happiest.  The  youth 
cease  to  remember  and  reverence  the  devo- 
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tio»  and  heroism  of  oar  forefathers  who  achieved  indepondeui 
planted  a  free  government  in  young  America. 

Honor  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  immortal  Washi 
-who  successfully  led  the  armies  of  America  until  they  establish e 
secured  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  which 
the  test  of  foreign  wars;  and  equal  honor  should  be  given  to  i. 
mortal  Lincoln  and  Grant,  who  by  their  wisdom  and  patriotis; 
abled  the  armies  of  the  Northern  States  from  1861  to  1865  to 
Hah  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  free  government  could  Stan 
test  of  civil  war,  which  leaves  the  United  States  as  she  enters  < 
second  century  of  her  existence,  still  free  from  all  the  question 
are  agitating  the  Old  World,  except  the  industrial  problem. 

This  question  is  gaining  in  importance  from  several  causa 
great  increase  in  population,  large  immigration  from  Enrope  an 
ing  in  fonr  years — from  1880  to  1884 — to  over  twenty-four  hn: 
thousand  people,  over  crowding  cities,  rapid  absorption  of  | 
lands,  consolidation  of  wealth  and  the  importation  of  contract 
are  reproducing  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  western  states 
of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  Enrope.  In  this  la 
■which  we  love  to  boast,  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth,  with  powt 
production  unsurpassed,  with  material  success  unparalleled,  ant 
land  of  plenty  there  is  in  places  the  beginning  of  want.  It  is 
mated  that  360,000  workers  are  without  employment  upon  i 
labor  more  than  a  million  women  and  children  are  dependin] 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  And  the  number  could  not  be 
mated  who  are  working  on  half  time  and  in  this  way  supporting 
own  existence  and  the  existence  of  those  dependent  npon  < 
This  great  army  of  workers  stands  and  waits  in  vain  for  the  o 
tunity  to  earn  by  honest  toil  the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  of 
who  have  employment  are  forced  by  competition  to  accept  a  n 
wages  that  yields  a  bare  subsistence. 

The  gap  that  divides  the  rich  and  poor  grows  wider  and  di 
daily;  with  unmistakable  signs  in  the  cities  of  a  tendency  to  oh 
In  cities  the  workers  are  forced  into  crowded  tenement  houses  v 
foul  air  breeds  disease  and  death.  The  tendency  of  the  popul 
of  the  United  States  is  to  large  cities.  One  hundred  years  ago 
thirtieth  of  the  population  was  in  town — now  more  than  one  fit 
in  cities  and  towns. 

These  evils  have  grown  with  our  growth,  and  are  largely  the 
come  here,  as  in  Europe,  of  the  existing  industrial  system. 
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cause  sudden  outbursts  of  condemnation  or  indignation 
wealth,  capitalists  or  corporations. 

old  be  folly  to  condemn,  as  a  whole,  a  system  which,  with  all 
s,  has  merits,  and  which  baa  brought  as  thas  far  on  our  on- 
larch  and  placed  us  in .  advance  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
But  in  a  century  the  United  States  will  have  a  population  of 
,000.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  seriously  consider  whether 
old  take  tbe  risk  of  going  on  under  a  system  that  permits  such 
i  now  exist,  and  encourage  industrial  war  between  employer 
iployed,  which,  in  other  nations,  has  gathered  more  victims 
i  want  than  all  other  wars  that  have  cursed  the  world, 
never  the  people  have  not  sufficient  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
ilways  reaps  a  rich  harvest. 

question  is  both  industrial  and  social,  and  concerns  not  the 
ists  nor  tbe  wage-receiver  exclusively,  nor  one  more  than  the 
but  the  whole  body  of  society,  and  the  State  itself.  It  involves 
principle,  in  the  presence  of  which  individual  interests  become- 
ficant.  No  question  more  serious  or  of  a  graver  moment  ever 
efore  the  American  people.  And  npon  its  right  settlement 
>t  only  depend  the  future  of  society  but  ultimately  the  fate  of 
*t  republic.  This  nation  is  not  without  experience.  A  social 
lustrial  question  in  the  early  history  of  our  country  took  the 
>f  slavery,  and  cast  its  shadow  over  our  land,  finally  resting 
n  dense  darkness  over  one  half  of  it.  It  grew  noiselessly  at 
nt  soon  reached  such  dimensions  that  it  not  only  threatened  our 
I  existence,  bnt  brought  on  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 
)  preserve  the  Union  and  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  slavery  the 
if  nearly  a  million  men  were  laid  down,  and  five  thousand  mill- 
liars  expended,  while  woe,  misery  and  desolation  were  brought 
inmbered  households  throughout  the  land.  It  was  probably  too 
to  expect  that  slavery  could  have  been  expelled  from  our  social 
n  without  war.  Bnt  we  should  profit  by  experience,  as  we  can 
we  dearly  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  tbe  people, 
«1  sufferers,  who  did  not  want  it  could  have  been  spared  war. 
e  great  law  which  governs  the  evolutions  of  society  and  man- 
sod  always  makes  for  right  and  justice,  had  not  been  forced  by 
gnonnoe  and  passions  of  men  to  employ  war  and  destruction  to 
npliab  its  purpose.  If  the  leaders  and  statesmen  of  those  times 
ged  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
ud  reasoned  calmly  and  wisely  together,  and  sought  the  ways 
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that  moke  for  peace,  not  only  would  the  Union  have  been  preset 
but  slavery  would  have  been  abolished.  Therefore,  if  only  one  br 
of  this  industrial  problem  has  recorded  such  bitter  experience  i: 
settlement,  what  may  we  not  expect  of,  instead  of  peaceable  n 
ods,  war  should  be  invoked  to  settle  other  and  larger  industrial 
social  problems,  in  whiob  the  people  everywhere  would  take 
The  picture  is  too  dark,  everything  that  is  good  in  man,  all  our 
dom,  patriotism,  prudence,  goodness,  charity,  the  teachings  of 
religion,  the  love  for  our  children,  and  the  hope  for  our  poste 
should  be  invoked  to  keep  us  from  this  awful  result.  This  g 
Republic,  in  its  morning  life,  before  wrong  and  injustice  have 
time  to  orvstaliie,  with  no  inherited  disposition  to  caaU,  witl 
power,  in  a  people  advancing  in  intelligence,  and  with  the  fu 
clearly  in  view,  and  the  question  pressing  for  solution,  this  w 
seem  the  time  to  begin,  and  our  country  the  place  to  solve  the  p 
lem*  To  prevent  industrial  war,  to  bring  about  a  better  distribu 
of  wealth,  to  regulate  the  foroe  of  competition,  to  secure  to  lab- 
larger  share  of  the  products  it  helps  to  create,  shorter  hours  of  w 
thereby  insuring  longer  hoars  for  leisure  and  improvement,  an< 
lessen  the  cares  and  distresses  of  poverty  is  an  ambition  worth; 
American  manhood.  Struggling  humanity  awaits  the  action  of 
great  Republic,  to  see  if,  after  giving  man  a  government  on  a  CI 
tian  basis,  it  will  give  him  industry  on  a  Christian  basis,  and  ' 
take  the  next  great  step  in  civilization.  The  question  who 
labor  in  America  will,  in  the  future,  sustain,  improve  upon,  or  degi 
from  its  once  high  condition,  is  one  beside  which  every  other  natii 
problem,  social,  religious,  and  political,  is  a  matter  of  trifling 
ment;  for,  upon  this  depends  the  destiny  of  the  greatest  State, 
the  life  of  the  most  benefioient  government  which  the  world  has  < 
seen.  This  Republic  is  in  better  condition  at  the  present  tim 
grapple  with  the  industrial  question  than  it  ever  will  be  again, 
the  longer  it  is  put  off  the  harder  it  will  be  to  settle,  for,  with 
present  sparse  population  in  most  of  the  States,  the  general  diffu 
of  property,  both  real  and  personal. 

The  accumulation  of  savings  are  guarantees  of  peace  and  order 
the  present,  and  permit  us  to  hope  that  danger  is  far  remote,  and  i 
no  revolution  threatens  the  form  and  substance  of  society  and  j 
eminent.  We  should,  therefore,  calmly  approach  the  consider* 
of  the  question  now,  and  gather  information,  study  causes,  avoid 
errors  of  other  ages,  and  seriously  consider  in  a  spirit  of  fain 
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aa  a  nation  we  ought  to  do;  not  wait  on 
populated — until  New  York,  San  Francis 
i  shall  give  way  to  cities  like  London;  n 
Kansat  City  and  other  cities  of  like  dinu 
1  with  a  population  equal  to  New  York;  n 
iland  towns  have  grown  to  the  size  of  G 

hie  industrial  question  is  put  off  until  snot 
ill  have  crept  in,  and  this  republic  will  fi: 
ay  of  the  obstacles  now  met  with  in  the  0 

us  that  to-day  the  tenement  population 
ing  to  500,000,  live  in  20,(00  houses.  He 
a  large  as  that  of  Chicago,  and  larger  th 
s  or  Cincinnati.  In  the  tenth  ward  of  Ni 
nt  1,000  tenement  houses.  In  200  of  the 
unities  live  in  each.  In  the  eleventh  wai 
9 — 29,043  native  and  20,754  foreign-born 
ted  district  in  the  world, 
endenoy  of  our  population  is  to  large  oiti 
omes  more  densely  populated,  this  tenden 
rease.  And  should  we  procrastinate  the  s 
.1  question  until  such  a  time,  we  will  find  tl 
;o  the  song  of  a  siren.  It  is  not  the  part 
lope  that  social  and  industrial  questions  w 
ut  giving  man  any  concern.  Remedies  ot 
at.ion.  We  have  advanced  sufficiently  unc 
y  and  knowledge  to  know  that  our  industr 
otter  basis;  that  strikes,  violence  and  fricti 

employed   should  cease,  and  instead  the 
eats,  peace  and  harmony,  and  with  the  objt 
'  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced, 
tself  into  societies  all  over  the  world,  but 
1  and  conflicting.    Some  demand  the  ordina 

evil,  Buch  as  forcible  division  of  proper 
socialism  and  communism;  but  such  remed: 
sting  evils,  and  have  a  tendency  to  widen  t 
between  capital  and  labor.    There  is  no  na 

capital  and  labor.  These  two  forces  must  i 
The  antagonism  is  between  employes  and  e 
ror  on  both  sides.    The  employer  seeks  to  g 
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as  much  labor  as  he  can  for  the  smallest  wages,  while  the  empl 
aims  to  do  the  smallest  amount  of  labor  for  the  most  wages  ht 
get.  This,  through  the  law  of  competition,  leads  to  a  constant 
of  interests  where  there  should  be  harmony. 

This  question  has  another  phase  besides  the  proper  distributic 
wealth,  or  the  proper  adjustment  of  wages.  The  social  feature! 
another  difficulty  to  its  solution.  It  is  true  that  in  the  United  S 
the  wages  have  advanced  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  the  v 
to  be  satisfied  in  order  to  support,  life  on  the  same  relative  plai 
before  have  also  increased.  And  this  is  right.  As  the  world  g 
in  power  of  prodnotion,  man  ought  to  grow  in  tastes  and  needs, 
desire  for  a  larger  and  higher  state  of  existenoe  does  grow,  and  o 
to  grow  as  fast  as  the  means  of  satisfying  that  desire  inor 
Therefore,  the  true  question  is  not  whether  workers  receive  i 
than  before,  but  whether  they  produce  more  and  get  a  larger  pn 
tion  of  what  is  produced  than  before.  In  this  country,  where  i 
intelligence  and  therefore  more  efficient  labor  is  found  then 
where,  labor  secures  comparatively  higher  wages.  Workers  oi 
lower  grades  of  intelligence  or  skill  are  denied  their  share  of 
benefits  of  a  higher  civilization  if  they  have  to  compete,  not 
with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  but  with  imported  contract  If 
Paupers,  gathered  largely  from  the  almshouses  of  Europe,  arriv 
most  daily  in  New  York,  and  seek  employment  at  lower  wages 
American  labor  and  get  it.  The  result  is,  they  begin  the  prooei 
becoming  Americans  by  displacing  American  workers,  who  have 
ilies  depending  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread;  and  with  the  kn 
edge  that  wealth  brings  social  power,  position,  luxuries  and  influc 
to  which  they,  though  born  with  passions,  ambitions  and  hopes,  i 
remain  strangers,  and  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  both  they 
their  children  in  whom  they  rejoice,  must  be  forever  shut  out  1 
associations  with  the  rich,  arousing  a  feeling  often  harder  to  sul 
than  the  knowledge  that  they  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  what  t 
labor  helps  to  produce. 

The  time  for  labor  to  get  its  fare  share  is  not  after  wealth  has  1 
created  and  distributed,  but  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  If  all  p 
erty  was  equally  divided  among  *;he  people  and  there  was  no  ohanj 
the  industrial  system  those  that  have  the  most  now  would  get  a  la 
share  soon  after  the  division.  The  right  to  property  legally  aoqn 
under  the  existing  system  ought  never  to  be  disturbed.  The  que* 
is  to  secure  better  distribution  in  the  fature. 
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wd  be  too  much  wealth  in  the  world.  All 
the  ability  and  power  of  individuals  and 
rodnoc.  Wealth  honestly  acquired  stands 
jnial,  person al-effort,  and  personal  sacrifice, 
nnch  and  is  equally  deserving.  They  are 
rilization,  without  which  it  wonld  perish. 
iould  have  in  an  eqnal  degree  all  the  aid, 
tion  that  the  law  of  individuals  can  afford 
istress,  labor  is  in  trouble  ;  if  it  leaves  a 
iry  to  capital  through  individual  or  state 
it.  Labor  can  never  gain  any  advantage 
>ital.  Society  bas  to  a  certain  extent  grown 
iation  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
when  there  was  no  capital,  but  there  never 
istenoe  when  there  was  no  labor.  In  the 
ir,  as  it  is  the  real  creator,  received  all  it 
»as  treated  with  respect.  In  our  complex 
exist  without  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Every- 
wants,  tastes,  comfort  and  ease  is  the  result 
-  in  all  its  departments  should  be  justly 
and  the  true  dignity  of  labor  recognized. 
ded  to  the  level  of  merchandise  and  treated 
rht  and  sold  and  governed  entirely  by  the 
],  as  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  do  away 
re  of  our  industrial  system,  for  degraded 
to  raise  above  its  degraded  condition;  and 
brought  about  the  poor  man's  son  who  has 
aid  not  have  the  ambition  to  raise  above 
he  was  raised.  While  under  our  present 
of  to  day  may  be  the  man  of  easy  circum- 
lay  profit  by  his  father's  habits  of  economy 
be  millionare  of  the  next  generation.  Man 
is  taught ;  property  and  wealth  surround 
>ur  existence.  You  need  all  you  can  get, 
>,  often  not  well  defined  you  most  get  all 
rs.  In  accumulating  property  you  may  per 
e  though  you  have  more  than  you  need  or 
linding  law  to  oblige  you  to  help  him. 
i  been  made  in  civilisation  in  this  regard 
ihort  dibtanoe  man  bas  traveled  from  them; 
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without  conscience  they  do  nearly  as  well.  Their  law,  the  only  one 
they  know,  is  that  the  strongest  takes.  Man  knows  a  different  law, 
bat  too  often  follows  the  law  of  the  brute.  The  restraints  laid  upon 
man  by  civilization  in  the  acquisition  of  property  are  but  few  more 
than  were  imposed  upom  him  in  a  state  of  nature.  What  he  got 
then  by  his  own  exertions  and  by  force  was  his.  What  he  gets  now, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weak  by  superior  power  or  by  cunning,  is 
his  also.  Man  must  be  lifted  up  from  this  lower  level  of  his  nature 
by  education.  The  subject  of  education  has  never  received  the 
proper  consideration  in  connection  with  our  industrial  system. 

In  the  employment  of  labor  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  education. 
The  habit  of  employing  boys  in  our  mines  and  manufactories  before 
they  can  read  and  write  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  bring  to  manhood  a  class  of  wage  workers  who  are  as 
ignorant  and  consequently  as  vicious  in  their  habits  as  the  pauper 
class  that  are  brought  over  from  Europe  of  which  we  have  such  need 
to  fear.      To  the  present  industrial  organization  inherited   from 
Europe  there  have  been  added  by  permission  of  law  features  largely 
of  American  origin,  over  capitalization  of  corporations,  watering  of 
stocks,  cornering  of  food  products,  reckless  creation  of  bonded  debts 
by  States,  cities  and  corporations,  all  of  which  are  against  good 
morals,  tend  to  promote  demoralization  and  depression  in  business 
and  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.     A 
large  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  world  is  by  corporations.    They 
constitute  a  great  force  in  production  and  will  increase,  because 
man  derives  advantages  and  benefits  from  them  which  would  not  be 
had  otherwise. 

Corporations  properly  conducted  are  all  right,  if  stock-watering 
and  other  evils  are  kept  out,  as  incorporation  is  but  a  form  of  co- 
operation under  the  law.  The  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  corpora- 
tions come  from  the  abuse  of  their  powers  and  privileges.  The 
States  have  the  power  and  should  ex*rt  it  in  imposing  conditions 
upon  their  creation.  Heretofore  corporations  have  been  organizing 
mainly  as  the  instruments  of  capital,  but  may  we  not  hope  that  with 
national  laws  forbidding  the  importation  of  European  paupers  and 
oontraot  labor,  and  with  State  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
any  one  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  of  our  mines  or  manufac- 
turing establishments,  unless  they  have  acquired  a  certain  standard 
of  education;  that  the  wage  w<»ker  would  be  educated  in  a  few 
years  so  that  he  could  combine  io  his  own  interests  and  become  in- 
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fb  for  peaceful  and  legal  action  to  i 
iring  them  the  largest  return.  Wag' 
rough  combination,  and  to  tome  extc 
,  bnt  never  when  they  have  roso 
rcion  of  their  fellow  workers,  aa  tha- 
Experience  has  proved  that  stril 
violence  and  destruction  of  propei 
>  satisfactory  relief, 
afford  to  resist  the  law.  By  obey 
wn  interests  with  knowledge  and  fc 
deuce  in  their  conduct,  they  create  ; 
nd  brings  justice.  The  wage  work 
himself  is  not  through  violence  or  c 
the  law,  and  that  he  can,  by  prope: 
[f  and  better  his  condition  than  can 
jality  and  economy  are  needed;  tha 
worst  enemies. 

for  the  capitalist  to  learn  and  do.  1 
polioy  it  is  safer  and  better  to  be  ju 
rofits  on  an  equitable  basis  with  th 
re  in  the  long  run;  and  that  com] 
not  the  only  laws  that  should  govern 
i  learn  that  wealth  is  only  a  trust, 
as  oome  to  him  he  can  afford  to  apai 
arity,  in  helping  the  deserving  poor 

omiso  the  best  results  in  solving  th* 
ledge  becomes  more  universal  and 
r  adoption,  are  boards  of  arbitrati 
if  these  remedies  require  an  ednoa 
lat  we  now  have,  as  both  employer 
d  so  they  could  rise  above  their  pr 
fact  that  all  men  are  born  equal 
f  settling  differences  between  nati 
ichieved  great  triumphs  and  secured 
1  it  not  work  equally  well  between  e: 
ce  and  England,  arbitration  and  com 
>gTess  in  adjusting  differences  betwe 
3tate  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  1 
era  arbitration  of  disputes  between  e: 
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and  employed.  Arbitration  has  been  recommended  by  other 
who  are  closely  connected  with  both  employer  and  employe 
whenever  it  has  been  adopted  it  has  always  prevented  atrik 
violence,  and  promises  to  do  well  in  the  future. 

Whenever  employer  and  employed  become  educated  ho  that 
can  lay  down  their  irritations  and  grievances  sufficiently  to  m 
equals  and  disease  frankly  and  candidly  the  disputed  issues  be 
board  of  arbitration  selected  by  both  parties,  it  will  be  a  grea 
gained.  Incorporated  co-operation  has  ^ade  the  greatest  progi 
the  Old  World.  It  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  this  oonnti 
in  this  country,  as  wherever  tried  in  the  old  country,  oo-operati< 
been  retarded  by  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  wage-wo 

The  wage  worker,  because  of  his  surroundings,  has  been  de) 
of  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  be  intellectually  equal 
the  employer,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  been  unable  to  con 
as  the  wage  workers  have  lacked  the  ability,  training  and  disc 
to  manage  large  or  even  moderate  business  enterprises.  But  ec 
the  worker,  furnish  him  the  opportunities  for  training  and  disci 
and  co-operation  will  be  a  success.  It  must  not  be  presumed  th 
object  sought  will  bring  about  an  ideal  state  where  all  will  be 
in  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  position,  wealth  and  influence.  Th 
never  be.  Absolute  equality  is  an  impossibility.  The  relief  * 
is  not  equality,  but  equity  and  justice.  Some  will  always  be 
better  and  stronger  than  others.  Society,  however,  should  b» 
and  formed  on  each  lines  that  the  good,  wise  and  kind  shall  g< 
This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  education.  Throng 
difficulties  that  environ  the  industrial  question,  it  is  plain  that 
adjustment  must  be  reached  by  which  the  war  now  raging  be- 
employer  and  employed  must  come  to  an  end,  and  be  supersedi 
some  system  that  will  unite  the  interests  of  the  employer  and 
employed.  They  must  become  and  continue  partners  instead  o) 
mies  in  the  enterprises  they  operate.  During  the  process  of  th 
ation  of  wealth  there  should  be  suoh  a  division  between  employe 
employed  that  the  latter  shall  secure  at  least  the  three  essentii 
existence  :  food,  clothing  and  shelter ;  and  in  addition,  mea 
subdue  sickness,  and  by  frugality  and  thrift  something  over  fo 
hleness  that  grows  as  the  years  come  on.  The  wage  worker  is  en 
to  thin,  and  should  have  it.  It  is  a  modest,  and  who  will  say 
reasonable,  demand  ?  Nature  has  made  provision  for  all  her 
This  is  an  unanswerable  reason  why  all  who  are  worthy  should 
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i.  The  industrial  system  which  does  not  permit  the  worthy  to 
nigh  mast  be  at  fault,  and  public  opinion  all  over  this  country 
nning  to  realize  the  fact.  It  is  the  power  of  public  opinion 
is  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  competition,  supply 
mand,  aa  applied  to  the  wage  receiver,  operate  unjustly ;  that 
irker  does  not  now,  in  many  oases,  get  a  fair  share  of  what 
w  to  produce  ;  that  he  is,  in  effect,  a  partner  with  the  capital- 
>agh  not  treated  as  such. 

ust  be  further  considered  that  the  wage  worker  who  heretofore 
d  little  to  say,  is  helping  now  through  education  to  make  this 
opinion  which  in  the  end  must  stand  as  the  sole  judge  and  final 
.tor  of  what  is  just  between  him  and  the  capitalist  If  the  cap- 
ihoald  admit  the  principle  of  copartnership,  would  not  he  make, 
way  of  increased  profits,  nearly,  if  not  all,  that  he  would  be 
upon  to  concede  ?  The  worker, having  a  direct  interest,  would 
'e  and  better  work.  The  saving,  by  better  care  of  property, 
tod  machinery,  and  in  diminution  in  the  cost  of  superintend- 
would  in  the  aggregate  afford  a  large  return  to  increase  the 
With  copartnership  between  employer  and  employed,  the 
-  would  feel  be  was  more  nearly  the  equal  of  the  capitalist ;  his 
and  ambition  would  be  stimulated  to  better  action,  and  the 
>f  inferiority  he  is  made  to  feel  by  having  no  interest  in  the 
ss  would  largely  disappear.  Unity  of  interests  would  prevent 
,  and  the  loss  of  time  and  wages  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
ioident  to  them. 

civilization  that  has  proved  the  beat  for  man,  and  that  has  lifteo 
»  to  higher  planes  than  any  other,  is  that  built  upon  and  shaped 

teachings  of  Christ:  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ;"  "Do 
there  aa  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
oorreot  philosophy,  all  sound  teaching  and  reasoning,  conduct 
rringly  to  these  simple  truths,  wbioh  combine  in  themselves 
essential  principle  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial 
tii.  A  solution  based  upon  these  principles  would  abide,  be- 
t  would  be  founded  on  simple  justice  between  man  and  man. 
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THE  HYGIENE  OF  MINES. 

The  following  article  on  the  hygiene  of  mines  ia  by  R.  W. 
mond,  P.  H.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  inserted  in  this  report  by  rec 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  mines  with  reference  to  this  subject 
two  classes,  collieries  and  metal  mines.  Subterauean  quarries, 
■alt  mines,  etc.,  present  no  conditions  requiring  them  to  be  seps 
from  the  latter  class. 

With  regard  to  the  hygiene  of  American  collieries  (a  branch  c 
subject  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  length),  I  take  she  liber 
quoting  some  excellent  observations  contained  in  a  recent  artiol 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Sheafer,  of  Pottaville.  Mr.  Sheafer  says: 
working  miner  usually  devotes  his  whole  life  to  that  oooupi 
He  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  begins  at  the  age  of  from  eig 
twelve  years,  as  a  slate-picker  in  the  breaker — the  building  in  v 
the  coal  is  prepared  for  market — where  his  business  is  to  sit  al 
with  twenty  or  thirty  companions  of  about  his  own  age  and  pic 
fragments  of  slate  from  a  thin  stream  of  ooal  constantly  flowing 
him.  The  place  in  which  he  works  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
and  exposed  to  draughts;  his  clothing  consists  of  shirt  and  p 
loons,  usually  old  and  ragged;  a  battered  cap  and  a  pair  of  c 
shoes — the  last  often  omitted  in  summer.  His  whole  costume,  • 
ever  its  original  color,  is  soon  stained  a  uniform  black  by  the 
eloud  of  coal-dust  which  fills  the  breaker,  filters  through  his  c 
ing  and  begrimes  his  skin  and  which  forms  a  large  oo 
nent  part  of  the  atmosphere  he  breathes.  A  boy  and  man 
an  invariable  practice  *at  the  close  of  every  working  day,  to 
himself  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot,  a  custom  to  which  his  I 
nesa  and  generally  rugged  health  in  early  life  are  to  be  large 
tributed.  His  diet  as  boy  and  man  is  simple ;  pork,  salt  fisl 
tatoes  and  home-made  bread  are  its  staple  constituents,  but 
work  is  good  and  money  sufficient  all  the  luxuries  of  the  local  m 
are  to  be  found  on  the  miner's  table. 

He  learns  to  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  at  an  early  age  ;  has  f< 
no  samples  against  the  use  of  either  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors 
withal  grows  to  be  lusty,  sinewy  youth  who  seldom   troublei 
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<  unless  overtaken  by  one.  of  the  numerous  acciden 
d  recklessness,  not  less  than  bis  somewhat  danger 
eposes  him.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  if 
isly  entered  the  mine  as  a  driver,  or  for  some  other 
's  work,  he  goes  in  as  a  laborer,  becoming  in  effect 
e  an  apprentice  to  a  practical  miner,  with  duties  so 
s  those  of  his  boss  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  ; 
!  considered  identical. 

miner  gets  to  his  work  shortly  before  seven  o'cl 
■g,  if  on  the  day  shift,  or  between  five  and  six  in  t 
he  night  shift.  He  is  dressed  in  flannel  shirt,  wool* 
antaloons,  heavy  shoes  or  boot",  and  usually  with  a  < 

■  over  his  shoulders.     On  his  head  he  wears  a  ca 

■  a  helmet  shaped  like  a  fireman's,  but  of  smaller  c 
■ver  the  head  gear,  the  lamp,  a  small  tin  one,  shaped 
soffee-pot,  swings  by  a  hook  over  the  visor,  unless  t 
he  works  is  fiery,  when  he  carries  a  safety  lamp  i 
oner  can  and  canteen  of  water  or  cold  tea  are  aw 
lassing  over  his  shoulders.  Thus  equipped  he  ride 
or  the  slope,  and  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  catch 
mine-wagons  going  to  his  working  place,  he  rides  in 
j  be  two  or  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  si 
is  are  at  hand,  he  walks  most  of  the  way  through 
taking  small  account  of  wet  feet,  or,  indeed,  of  w 

time,  though  the  roof  over  him  may  drip  all  day 
optional  case  if  he  wears  a  rubber  or  oilcloth  suit, 
it  places. 

>  miners,  or  two  miners  and  a  laborer,  form  a  gang 
is  an  alteration  of  exhausting  physical  labor  and 
They  work  with  drilling-bar,  powder  and  pick,  ge 
al  and  breaking  it  to  a  size  small  enongh  to  handle ; 
lug  and  charging  a  hole  for  blasting,  with  shove 
h&  coal  and  getting  it  into  the  mine  oars  to  be  sent 
rod  then  when  a  particular  job  is  done,  or  a  blast  is 
repair  to  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  and  in  their 
tion  sit  down  in  the  cool,  damp  draught  of  the  vent 
<>  cool  off  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Is  it  any  wonder  • 
,  consumption  miner's  asthma  are  the  common  ailn 
?  In  walking  lo  and  from  his  work,  along  tbe  min 
liner  tr'es    o  step  on  the  sills  on  which  the  track  n 
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avoiding  the  hollows  worn  by  the  males'  feet  between  the  sill 
as  these  are  laid  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
the  effort  gives  him  a  long)  slow,  swinging  gait,  the  head 
thrown  forward  to  counterbalance  the  body.  The  fame  post' 
found  best  for  traversing  the  manways  and  other  smaller  pas 
the  long  stride  being  advantageous  in  picking  the  way  over 
and  uncertain  ground,  while  the  bent  head  escapes  projections  < 
roof  and  permits  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the  miner's  oap  to  f 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  the  old 
may  alway  be  known  by  his  bent  shoulders  and  swinging  i 
That  this  natural  compression  of  the  chest  cannot  but  be  injuri 
evident.  Among  the  most  laborious  of  the  miner's  dutieB  is  s 
the  timbers  which  support  the  roof.  The  gangway  or  general 
ageway  of  the  mine  is  usually  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  heigt 
abont  the  same  in  width,  seldom  falling  below  these  dimensic 
American  mines. 

Where  thick  beds  of  coal  are  worked  and  the  oars  are  dra* 
mule  or  locomotive  power  (though  in  the  thin  beds  of  Euglam 
Wales  they  are  often  so  small  that  a  man  cannot  stand  uprig 
them),  the  gangway  timbers,  unless  the  rock  and  coal  are  unut 
solid,  consist  of  a  prop  on  each  side,  with  a  cross-piece  uniting 
They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  of  length  adapted  i 
dimensions  of  the  gangway,  and  being  of  green  wood  are  c 
pondingly  heavy,  weighing  from  300  to  500  pounds,  accordi: 
size;  yet  three  men  are  not  only  expected  to  set  the  side  piece; 
to  Hft  the  heavy  cross-beam  into  position  far  above  their  head* 
fix  it  there.  The  work  is  so  hard,  performed  as  it  is  beyon 
brattice  which  supplies  fresh  air,  in  an  atmosphere  charged  mo 
lees  with  powder  smoke  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  by  the  time 
done  all  three  are  thoroughly  exhausted  and  overheated,  and  i: 
most  favorable  condition  for  the  reception  of  colds,  lung  disc 
and  rheumatism.  If  working  in  a  steeply- pitching  breast,  th 
the  timbers  are  not  eo  large  they  are  quite  large  enough  to  ta 
strength  of  the  two  men  who  have  to  get  them  up  a  steep  and 
cult  manway  by  sheer  lifting  and  palling.  In  this  way,  whi 
almost  like  working  up  through  a  chimney,  timbers  averaginj 
haps  eight  feet  long  by  six  inches  thick,  are  carried  to  the  top  c 
breast,  which  may  be  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  above  the  gan 
level. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  brattice.    This  is  a  highly-impc 
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he  ventilation  of  the  mine.     It  is  an  air  tight  partition,  gen- 

irried  along  one  side  of  the  gangway,  though  sometimes  over 

ind  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the  ventilating  current  that 

ii  air  is  carried  along  one  side  of  it  while  the  impure  air, 

i  to  be  withdrawn,  passes  along  the  other  side.    Its  object  is 

.ion  of  air  in  tbe  recess  formed  by  advancing 

of  the  workings.    As  every  passage  or  chamber 

the  solid  coal  or  rook,  it  necessarily  forms  a 

is  always  stagnant  unless  moved  by  some  such 

ce..    Communicating  passages,  called  headings, 

e  working  chambers,  about  thirty  yards  apart, 

but  as  tbe  chamber  is  opened  beyond  the  head 

i  necessary  here,  also. 

mpurity  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  miner 
ittice  is  frequently  negleoted,  and  the  work 
t  that  it  ceases  almost  entirely  to  affect  the  air 
in  becomes  loaded  with  powder  smoke  and  car- 
mines, oarburetted  hydrogen.  In  either  case, 
■'s  health  is  most  injurious, 
pal  occupation  of  the  coal  miner  is  cutting  and 
lere  again  his  work  is  performed  under  disad- 
aoes  as  regards  the  preservation  of  health, 
i  lying  on  the  side,  holing  under  the  mass  in  a 
troke  of  the  pick  dislodges  a  fresh  shower  of 
he  miner.  Other  portions  consist  of  straining 
odge  a  mass  hanging  from  the  roof;  of  lifting 
veights;  of  shoveling  continuously,  hour  after 
>  be  shoveled  into  the  mine-cars  the  filling  of 
holding  three  tons  each,  is  considered  a  day's 
id  of  swinging  a  heavy  sledge  in  drilling  by 
ting  is  frequently  unsteady,  having  to  be  main- 
ling  floor  of  smooth  slate,  so  that,  as  a  miner 
friend  of  the  writer,  it  is  very  muoh  like  ask- 
in  the  roof  of  a  house  while  working.  There 
ot  and  loose  rooks  over  head,  equally  to  be 
i  shrouded  in  darkness  which  the  miner's  lamp 
obscurity,  and  whioh  hides  without  removing 

in  not  at  work  also  has  its  effect  on  his  general 
<ery  other  class  of  men,  this  varies  according 
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to  the  tastes  and  temperament  of  the  individual.  His  house  is  f 
plainly  bat  conveniently  built,  and  furnished  with  the  neoessar 
viences  of  life.  Being  situated  in  the  country,  and  in  a  s< 
where  land  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  either  building  or  agricn 
purposes,  there  is  plenty  of  space  about  the  house,  and  fresh 
abundance.  Even  the  close  neighborhood  of  frequent  hog-pei 
occasional  stables,  and  the  universal  praotice  of  emptying  slops 
the  house  on  the  ground  at  the  back  door,  have  little  or  no  de 
ous  effect,  being  neutralized  by  the  abundance  of  pure  air  with  • 
their  odors  and  gases  mingle. 

The  miner's  first  care  on  coming  from  work  is  to  take  a  tub 
cleansing  his  skin  thoroughly.  He  then  dresses  in  a  clean  suil 
his  supper,  and  is  ready  for  the  duties  and  amusements  of  tb 
iiing,  both  of  which  are  few  and  simple.  Usually  the  male  ii 
tants  of  the  patch  gather  in  groups  in  the  open  air,  in  the  v 
store,  or  in  the  omnipresent  saloon,  and  smoke  and  talk  net 
coining  of  an  early  bed-time  sends  them  borne.  Comparatively 
drinking  is  indulged  in  except  on  pay-day,  which  comes  once  a  i 
and  is  celebrated  by  the  drinking  classes  with  a  spree.  In  i.hi 
tieular  the  miner's  nationality  makes  itself  seen.  While  men  ■ 
nations  may  be  found  drinking  to  intoxication,  the  practice  as  i 
is  oonfined  to  the  Irish. 

There  are  few  of  American  descent  among  the  miners,  and 
aro  generally  found  among  the  best  and  steadiest  of  their  class. 

The  Irish  are  the  most  numerous,  and  they  are  fond  of  liquor, 
to  excess,  and  are  very  quarrelsome  when  drunk.  Terrible 
often  accompany  a  pay-day  spree  among  them.  Next  to  the  In 
numbers  are  the  Welch,  a  temperate,  thrifty  and  intelligent  not 
form  a  valuable  element  in  the  population.  They  are  iudus 
and  economical;  generally  suooeed  in  securing  homes  of  their 
which  they  delight  in  beautifying  and  keeping  in  order,  and  ai 
to  be  found  in  positions  of  trust  and  authority  in  later  life. 

Germans  and  Poles,  too,  are  industrious  and  economical,  bu 
temperate  than  the  Welch;  more  careless  in  their  personal  habit 
utterly  regardless  of  the  laws  of  health.  They  eat  unwholesome 
sleep  in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  and  early  acquire  a  sallow,  unht 
appearance.  Nevertheless,  their  active  occupation,  and  the  enf 
cleanliness  of  the  shifting  suit  counteract  many  of  the  ill  effei 
their  mode  of  living,  and  they  will  probably  be  found  to  avers 
long  lives  as  the  other  races.     Less  numerous,  though  i 
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irtain  localities  are  Scotch,  English  and 
<  much  like  the  Irish  in  habits,  while  the 
place  between  them  and  the  Welch.  It 
d  that  these  remarks  apply  in  general  to 

very  good  workmen  and  excellent  citi- 
ilarly,  there  are  worthless  characters  in 

will  be  found,  as  has  been  stated, 
on,  personal  habits  have  their  effect  on 
apose  it  to  invite  or    to    repel    disease. 
ly  tuberculosis,  which  the  inhalation  of 
eposes  to  consumption,  a  very  common 

nt  conditions  of  a  miner's  working-life, 
ed  by  the  casual  visitor,  is  the  absence  of 
ondition,  as  many  physicians  and  engin- 
rience  consider  it,  while  others,  as  poai- 
ljnrions  effect, 
teville,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Sohuyl- 

says:  (Iranactiont  Medical  Society  of 
'.)    The  deprivation  of  sunlight  must  be 

causo  of  disease. 

he  results  of  this  deprivation  will  beoome 
,  in  chronic,  nervous  irritations,  in  ten- 
ed  by  exciting  causes)  toward  scrofula, 
ied  maladies.  Other  practitioners  how- 
ion  of  sunlight  is  among  the  least  of  the 
njnrious  effects  from  it  are  perceptible, 
in  be  traced  either  wholly  or  in  part  to 

will  probably  continue  to  differ  for  ever 
from  sunlight  during  all  the  working 

any  chronic  complaint.  In  this  conneo- 
ind  that  the  miners  work  is  carried  on 
nd  that  usually  of  a  veiy  poor  quality, 
ght  can  penetrate  to  him,  and  about  the 

visitor  usually  remarks  is  that  it  is  so 
light  exercise  of  imagination  to  persuade 
1  a  cample  of  that  thick  darkness  that 
ited  the  land  of  Egypt, 
cially  when  the  mines  are  working  full 

see  but  little  of  the  sun  daring  their 
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working  days.  They  enter  the  mine  before  sunrise  and  quit  it  i 
sunset.  It  is  however  a  very  common  practice  among  them  to  > 
week  about,  one  week  by  day  and  the  next  week  by  night  In 
case  they  have  at  least  from  four  to  six  hoars  of  every  day's  day' 
during  their  night  week,  and  in  any  case  they  usually  spend  Su 
above  ground.  They  do  not  complain  of  want  of  sunshine,  and 
difficult  to  trace  any  ill  effects  of  its  absence  upon  them.  Their 
plexions  are  pale  but  not  more  so  than  those  of  persons  who  wot 
night  or  in  shaded  rooms  above  ground,  and  their  eyesight  as  a 
oral  thing  considering  the  miserable  light  they  have  to  work  b 
remarkably  good.  Few  miners  are  compelled  to  wear  eye-glasse 
either  working  or  reading  before  reaching  old  age. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  guard  against  carbonic 
gas  in  mines.  It  not  only  exists  in  large  quantities  in  a  natural  a 
but  is  constantly  being  formed  by  the  exhalations  from  the  lung 
men  and  animals,  the  produots  of  combustion  in  the  miner's  la 
the  ventilating  furnaces,  and  especially  the  small  locomotive  eng 
now  so  commonly  employed.  When  mixed  with  common  air 
only  safe  up  to  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent,  though  it  is  said 
some  miners  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  can  breath 
atmosphere  charged  with  twenty  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  Andrew  Boy,  State  Mine  Inspector  of  Ohio  (Third  An 
Report,  1ST6),  calls  special  attention  to  the  insidious  working 
this  unseen  but  deadly  foe  of  the  miners.  The  air,  he  says  in  b\ 
ing  of  the  comparatively  shallow  mines  of  Ohio  where  natural  v 
lation  is  depended  on  to  a  very  great  degree,  is  best  in  the  mon 
because  the  circulation  is  partially  if  not  wholly  renewed  in  the  n 
during  the  absence  of  the  miners,  but  in  the  altera oon  and  to- 
quitting-time  it  becomes  very  foul  and  miners  frequently  leave  i 
because  their  lights  will  no  longer  burn  or  because  they  are  sc 
pressed  with  languor  and  headache  that  they  can  no  longer  ata 
the  mine.  The  black-damp  however  is  more  insiduous  than  dire 
its  operations,  gradually  undermining  the  constitution  and  ki 
men  by  inches.  By  reason  of  oonstant  habit  young  and  robust  mi 
are  able  to  stay  several  hours  in  a  mine  after  a  light  goes  out  for  - 
of  fresh  air,  where  a  stranger  unused  to  such  scenes  would  fal 
sensible,  and  if  not  speedily  removed  would  die. 

Similarly  Mr.  J.  K.  Blackwell,  appointed  British  Commission* 
Mines  in  1849  with  instructions  to  make  an  inspection  of  their 
tary  condition  reports.    There  is  another  class  of  injuries  resu! 
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ilation  to  which  miners  are  ez] 
ig  these  injuries  are  slow  in  o 
sease  and  not  immediate  and  bin 
ttle  considered.  These  effects  s 
j  of  air  which  has  become  vitiat 
t  of  its  having  lost  its  due  propo 
t  the  formation  of  carbonic  aoic 
ation,  the  lights  of  the  mine,  tb 
joaves  (cavities  of  the  roof),  and 
us  state  is  also  usually  found  to 
q,  yielded  from  the  whole  ooal  o 
rogen  arising  from  the  deoompos 
t,  especially  in  coat  seams,  and 

by  blasting  are  also  allowed  to 
t  injurious  degree.  Thomas  £. 
1664,  says:  "In  collieries  that 
td  they  bad  no  inflamable  gas  a 
s  not  vxiii  ventilated.  Although 
n  explosion,  these  collieries  whei 
the  men  by  inches.  There  are  q 
here  there  is  nothing  but  oarbc 
mmable  gas.  The  men's  health 
.  them  by  inches.  They  do  not 
few  years  and  die." 
ially  called  to  Mr.  Foster's  rei 
iher  too  prone  to  think  that  fire- 
lared  and  force  their  men  to  wor! 
ded  with  carbonic  acid  because 
y  one  dropping  off  without  any 
ling  death  by  explosion.  It  is  ct 
-oved  state  of  science  and  the 
til  civilized  countries  have  great 
ics  with  regard  to  ventilation, 
ommonly  met  with  in  ooal  minet 
air  is  loaded.  Where  tbe  ooal  i. 
tter  little  dust  is  made  and  the  n 
nrious  effect,  but  it  is  exceptions 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  c 
»s  water  is  found  and  the  drier  i 
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the  coal  becomes.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  load  of  ooal  shot  fr 
oart  or  has  watched  the  thick  clouds  of  dust  which  sometime 
velop  the  huge  ooal-breakers  of  the  anthracite  region  so  oompl 
as  almost  to  hide  them  from  sight,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  inju 
effect  upon  the  health  of  constant  working  in  such  an  atinoai 
The  wonder  is  not  that  men  die  of  clogged-up  lungs,  but  that 
manage  so  long  to  exist  in  an  atmosphere  which  seems  to  oonta 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  Ventilation  mitigates  this 
but  does  not  obviate  it,  as  a  stream  of  pure  water  flowing  i: 
muddy  pool  of  which  the  bottom  is  being  continually  stirred  uj 
thin  the  contents  of  the  pool  but  will  not  make  them  clear.  1 
fresh  stroke  of  the  pick  or  hammer,  every  shovelful  of  ooal  ro 
every  fall  of  a  dislodged  mass,  causes  a  fresh  cloud  of  dust,  unti 
ventilating  current  wonld  need  to  now  with  a  force  little  short 
hurricane  to  keep  the  miners  lungs  supplied  with  unvitiated  air. 
spector  Boy,  who  has  giver  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  says  (Report  for  1876,  p.  92):  Constant  labor  in  a  1 
aired  mine  breaks  down  the  constitution  and  clouds  the  intellect 

The  lungs  become  dogged  up  from  inhaling  coal-dust  and  from  br 
ing  noxious  air,  the  body  and  limbs  become  stiff  and  sore  and  the 
loses  the  power  of  vigorous  thought.  After  six  years  labor  in  a  1 
ventilated  mine — that  is  a  mine  where  a  man  with  a  good  eon 
tion  may  from  habit  be  able  to  work  every  day  for  several  years 
lungs  begin  to  change  to  a  bluish  color.  After  twelve  years  the 
black  and  after  twenty  years  they  are  densely  black,  not  a  vestij 
natural  color  remaining,  and  are  little  better  than  carbon  itself. 

The  miner  dies  at  thirty-five  of  coal-miner's  consumption. 
Roy  attributes  the  frequent  strikes  and  other  expressions  of  di 
tent  among  the  miners  primarily  to  defective  ventilation,  aa; 
"The  sources  of  discontent  among  miners  arise  not  in  my  judg 
so  much  in  the  evil  nature  of  men  as  in  the  evil  genius  of  the  m 
and  no  conspiracy  laws  are  needed  to  compel  miners  to  be  law- 
ing  citizens,  but  better  ventilation  to  expel  the  demons  of  the  r 
— those  noxious  gases  which  in  remoter  ages  the  priests  of  Gen 
were  wont  to  oombat  with  religions  exorcisms." 

The  following  cases  reported  by  Dr.  William  Thomson  shoi 
condition  of  lungs  above  referred  to  :  D.  C,  aged  fifty-eight,  a 
for  twelve  years,  lungs  uniformly  black  and  of  a  carbonaceous  c 
D.  P.,  aged  sixty-two,  miner  from  boyhood,  lungs  uniformly  b 
G.  H.,  aged  forty-five  years,  lungs  uniformly  deep  blaok  through  t 
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i  density  equal  to  caoutchouc.  L.  A.,  a] 
his  life,  whole  longs  dyed  with  blaol 

,  of  Middleport,  Ohio,  testified  before 
on  this  subject  as  follows :  "I  have  i 
ions  in  which  there  was  carbonaceous  s 
The  Scotch  people  call  it  spurious  rr 
onsumption.    I  have  no  doubt  the  carb 

death.  I  examined  them  after  deatr. 
ley  spit  up  a  blaok  substance  whose  r 
rtain.    Four  oases  came  to  my  knowlec 

referred  to  is  solid  carbonaceous  matte: 
ited  above  it  is  very  slow  to  operate  at 
gravates  diseases  of  the  lungs,  actin] 

Once  in  the  lungs  it  remains  there  e 

peouliar  blaok  sputum  in  all  oases  of 
iles. 

r,  of  Pottsville,  in  his  treatise  before 
b  time  since,  a  patient  suffering  from 
net  sputa,  who  had  not  entered  a  coal 
gentleman,  of  Pottsville,  under  my  cat 
cnonia  with  softening  and  abscess  of 
ras  engaged  in  mines,  but  has  not  b. 
;ht  years  past.  During  his  recent  ill 
>utum  was  constant.  After  what  has  t 
greatest  necessity  for  healthful  mining 
r  current  sufficient  to  carry  off  noxio 
least  the  most  of  the  dust,  mining  becc 
.  an  agreeable  occupation,  notwithstai 
out  its  perils  and  drawbacks.  The  la 
;  to  those  whose  experience  in  mines  ii 
■  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  great  nu 
led  by  the  well-known  fact  that  mei 
i  to  work   for   a   season   in  the  mines  I 

about  the  comparatively  free  and  em 
great  extent  his  own  boss,  the  uniform 
nines  varies  little  if  any  with  the  sea 
i°  to  85°  Fahrenheit,  according  to  loca 
id — and  perhaps  the  spice  of  danger 
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always  present  that  makes  the  miner  once  initiated  cling  fc 
work  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Nor  is  that  life  necessarily  a  short  one,  though  the  appallii 
quenoy  of  easily  avoidable  accidents  reduces  its  average  lenj 
below  what  it  should  be.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  no  ooi 
tive  statistics  of  the  average  length  of  miners'  lives  or  of  their 
ity  to  disease  have  ever  been  published ;  but  old  men  are  co 
among  them  and  men  who  have  worked  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  yi 
the  mines  and  are  still  hale  and  hearty  for  their  age  are  by  no 
rare.  Their  principal  diseases,  as  before  stated,  are  miners'  at 
consumption  and  rheumatism,  and  among  those  who  have  * 
long  in  badly  ventilated  places  dyspepsia,  tremors,  vertigo  and 
troubles  arising  from  blood-poisoning.  The  two  principal  caw 
dampness  and  bad  air.  Pumps  and  precaution  obviate  the  01 
proper  ventilation  the  other. 

In  conclusion  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  formed  from  loi 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  sustained  by  the ; 
unanimous  testimony  of  practicing  physicians,  mining  eng 
colliery  owners  and  miners  themselves,  that  were  it  not  foi 
dental  injuries  and  deaths  the  mining  class  would  show  ae 
average  health,  as  fair  a  percentage  of  longevity  and  as  low  a 
rate  as  any  other  class  of  manual  laborers;  that  the  hygienic 
tions  of  American  mines  are  receiving  more  attention  andoonw 
improvement  year  by  year;  and  that  if  the  average  miner  couli 
be  taught  to  exercise  oommon  sense  about  his  work  the  list  o 
accidents  would  Iobo  most  or  all  of  the  terrors  which  now 
it  in  the  miud  of  the  general  public 

Coming  now  to  the  second  class  of  mines  I  wish  to  inquire  w 
the  general  conclusions  expressed  by  Mr.  Shafer  with  regard  i 
lieries  are  equally  applicable  to  metal  mines? 

The  ohief  differences  in  this  country  between  the  sanitary 
tions  of  coal  mines  and  those  of  metal  mines  are  the  following: 

1.  The  ooal  mines  are,  as  a  rale,  neither  very  deep  nor  ver 
above  the  sea  level,  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal 
are  situated  at  great  altitudes  (5,000  to  1 3,000  feet  above  tide), 
comparative  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  though  not  perhaps  inj 
to  health,  per  te,  nevertheless  intensifies  the  changes  of  temp* 
to  which  both  the  mountain  climate  and  the  underground  woi 
der  the  miner  liable,  and  thus  promotes  certain  febrile  and  rhei 
complaints. 
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Although  it  cannot  be  said  of  American  metal  minei  ii 
hay  are  deeper  than  the  coal  mines,  yet  it  must  be 
.hoy  grow  deep  fatter  and  that  the  deepest  of  them  ff 
oal  mines  in  this  respect.  In  some  oases,  notably  thi 
look  Lode,  the  increase  of  heat  in  depth  is  a  very  serioi 
joo  and  injury  to  the  mining  work. 
With  rare  exceptions  metal  mines  do  generate  pois 
aire  gases  in  large  quantities  or  brief  periods.  Slow 
on  in  the  rocks  of  minerals,  suoh  as  pyrites,  may  giv 
irons  or  sulphydrio  gases.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  gent 
ing  wood  or  by  the  burning  candles,  or  the  ezhalatioi 
nen,  but  there  is  no  such  imminent  danger  from  thesi 
eatens  the  ooal  miner  who  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
damp.  On  the  other  hand  this  immunity  from  suddi 
iea,  due  to  imperfect  ventilation,  leads  in  metal  mines  to 
elesineas  in  this  department  of  mine  engineering  of  1 
ould  dare  to  be  guilty  at  a  colliery, 
a  role,  therefore,  the  air  is  touch  worse  in  metal  mine 
mines.  The  former  are  usually  left  to  ventilate  th 
ling  to  fBrostatio  laws,  and  when  changes  of  wind  o 
a  reversal  or  stagnation  of  the  ordinary  onrrent  the  j 
i  submitted  to  with  a  kind  of  fatalism, 
ten  say  that  the  air  is  bad  in  this  or  that  level  very 
rould  speak  in  helpless  resignation  about  the  weathe 
.  When  the  heat  or  foulness  of  the  air  at  any  point 
nts  work  remedies  are  applied,  but  so  long  as  it  is  n 
rentenoe  or  a  slight  enhancement  of  the  price  per  yari 
work  it  is  too  often  neglected,  since  neglect  is  not  ei 
;ath  penalty. 

The  greater  expense  and  completely  unremunerative  c 
avations  in  rock,  snoh  as  usually  inclose  metalliferous 
to  the  making  of  much  smaller  and  less  regular  passa 
angways  of  collieries,  while  separately  excavated  airw 
d  not  to  exist  in  metal  mines  at  all.  a  brattice  or  an  ai 
rther  door  now  and  then,  being  the  most  that  is  don 
ial  direction  of  the  ventilating  current  The  smallne 
itious  in  metal  mines  is  therefore  another  cause  of  i: 
ation.  On  the  other  hand  the  old  workings  particular!; 
d  with  deads  or  waste  rock,  do  not  need  to  be  vent 
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much,  as  often  the  oase  in  coal  mines,  to  prevent  tbe  accumulati 
dangerous  gases  in  them. 

5.  There  is  as  a  rule  much  more  olimb.ng  in  metal  mines, 
miners  often  descend  and  ascend  through  great  vertical  distant 
means  of  ladders  and  stairs. 

6.  It  is  in  a  few  localities  only  apart  from  the  coat  region  i 
a  permanent  class  of  miners  exist.  Moreover  the  hygienic  oond 
of  most  American  metal  mines  are  not  extreme,  and  finally  the  e 
often  attributed  to  underground  oonditions  in  other  countries 
be  largely  due  to  other  causes,  and  it  may  be  that  better  die 
prolonged  and  exhaustive  labor,  more  comfortable  homes  and 
rational  habits  have  to  some  extent  rescued  the  American  miner 
the  evils  which  have  been  supposed  to  inhere  in  his  avocation. 

The  points  thus  suggested  will  now  be  briefly  reviewed  undt 
heads  of  physical  exertion,  air,  and  temperature: 

Phytical  exertion. — The  yielding  of  sledge  and  pick,  the  pushi 
oars,  the  wheeling  of  barrows,  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  rooks  an 
bers  are  forms  of  exertions  which  the  miner  undergoes,  in  oot 
with  laborers  of  many  other  classes,  and  which  cannot  be  dt 
apart  from  the  peculiar  oonditions  surrounding  them  specially 
rious  to  health,  though  they  are  doubtless  more  or  less  competi 
cause  or  to  aggravate  certain  organio  diseases.  The  ascent  an 
scent  upon  ladders  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  ibis  i 
tion,  though  it  is  involved  also  in  the  ordinary  method  of  n 
bricks  and  mortar  to  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  Her 
hod  carrier  uot  only  climbs,  but  climbs  frequently,  and  carries  a  1 
load — a  practice  once  common  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
America,  but  unknown  in  this  country,  'from  which  its  cost,  at 
as  its  inhumanity,  has  excluded  it.  It  is  the  cu°tom  now  to  use 
lass  or  hoisting  engines,  even  for  buildings  when  they  exoeed  o 
two  stories  in  height,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hi 
buildings  come  far  short  of  the  vertical  extension  of  ordinary  t 
The  question,  how  much  tbe  health  and  efficiency  of  miners  a 
feoted  by  climbing  up  and  down  ladders?  has  been  carefully 
ined.  The  loss  of  working  time  involed  in  this  method  of  trai 
serious.  But  the  exercise  of  climbing  itself,  if  taken  slowly  and 
due  caution,  and  if  the  heated  climber  is  not  afterward  expose' 
chill,  is  not  generally  held  to  be  injurious  to  healthy  and  strong 
Added  to  other  enfeebling  conditions,  it  is  said  to  hasten  the  j 
of  declining  strength,  and  it  is  an  important  objection  to  the  i 
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j  necessitate  the  ei 
,  and  thus  deprive 
.oat  desirable  of  t) 
irkmon.  Ladders 
n  they  permit  the 

aste  of  strength  in 
ive  amount  of  worl 
amount  being,  foi 
one-fifth  greater  in 
y  here  be  added  tr 
;  any  more  than  bi 
q  appears  to  be  thi 
in  mines  is  more  ii 

eduction  of  the  mi 
workmen  in  skips 
comparative  merit 
t  of  those  America 
of  ladders  a  matte 
red  and  raised  by  tl 
ing  kept  merely  as  ; 
is  a  resort  in  case  o 

i  satisfactory  repo 
Angus  Smith,  and 
spurt  of  the  Corami 
'  the  metal  mines 
1  safety  of  the  per 

>rate  discussion  of  t 
pure  air;  after  oiti: 
a  20.9"  parts  by  v 
air  out-door  averag 
arious  influences,  i 
:i  do  finitely.  At  11 
But  many  samples 
to  per  cent  of  carl 

iper  are  parts  Id  too  by  vo 
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aeries  of  most  interesting  experiments,  conducted  in  a  bernv 
closed  lead  chamber,  containing  170  cubic  feet  of  air,  Dr.  Sn 
tablished,  among  other  important  result*,  the  following: 

A  person  shot  up  in  the  chamber  for  five  hoars  raised  the  f 
of  carbonic  acid  to  a. 25  per  .;ent.  In  this  atmosphere  the  bn 
was  changed  from  16  inspirations  per  minnte  to  33,  and  the  pt 
from  seventy  six  to  fifty-five,  becoming  at  the  same  time  so  weal 
was  difficult  to  find.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  carbon 
had  risen  to  3.9  per  cent  the  number  of  inspirations  advai 
twenty-six,  and  the  pulse  became  so  weak  as  to  cause  alarm, 
a  symptom  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid.  An  experiment  ti 
blowing  carbonic  acid  into  fresh  air  containing  30.1  oxygen  ' 
removing  the  oxygen,  showed  that  the  pulse  of  the  subject  wa 
ened,  though  the  breathing  was  not  difficult,  and  the  oandles 
moderately  well.  Four  miners  candles  inclosed  in  the  ohamhei 
to  burn  at  the  end  of  five  hours,  having  raised  the  temperatu; 
50°  Fahrenheit  to  65°,  and  vitiated  the  air  until  it  contain* 
oxygen  and  3.38  carbonic  aoid.  It  follows  that  men  can  live 
oandles  will  not  burn,  but  that  the  poisonous  effect  of  carbon 
begins  before  its  subject  is  conscious  of  serious  inoonve 
However,  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  carbonic  aoid  is  a  mo 
ious  agency  than  the  mere  diminution  of  oxygen  in  an  otherwi 
air. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith's  experiments  respiration  is  not  a 
sensibly  by  a  small  or  even  a  considerable  diminution  of  oxyge 
the  place  of  that  gas  is  not  taken  up  by  Others  of  a  hannfo 
aoter. 

But  we  do  not  usually  have  to  deal  in  mines  with  simply  i 
or  deoxygenated  air.  The  abstraction  of  oxygen  is  duo  to  pr 
which  load  the  air  with  such  gaseous  products  as  carbonic  acid 
facility  with  which  water  absorbs  certain  percentages  of  its 
of  carbonic  aoid  and  other  gases  explains  the  fact  that  the  air 
tolerable  in  wet  than  in  dry  workings. 

Trickling  streams  or  spray  perceptibly  improve  the  ventilati 
this  means  is  occasionally  resorted  to  for  enabling  men  to  oc 
work  where  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult. 

Dr.  Bernays  points  out  another  most  important  fact,  namel 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  personal  sensations  of  com; 
distress  occasioned  by  breathing  different  atmospheres  containin 
tically  the  same  proportions  of  carbonic  acid, 
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U  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  organic  im 
fctea  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A  mucl 
*r  may  be  breathed  with  impunity  whei 
:  processes  and  particularly  of  the  alow  ■ 
t  proceeds  from  animal  exhalations,  and 
i  of  candles. 

Beraays  says  that  he  has  often  found 
itolerable,  though"  it  contained  not  mon 
io  acid. 

nentions*  also,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
!  without  distress  in  a  confined  space  bo 
ij  his  own  breath,  only  though  he  ooi 
,  enter  an  atmosphere  rendered  equally  ; 
era.  But  I  suspect  that  the  inference  hi 
d.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  source  of  the  i 
20  of  the  observer  from  purer  air  that  m 
Utter  case. 

ionic  acid  and  accumulations  of  organl 
»ume  at  the  ends  of  galleries  or  in  oonfi 
are  not  swept  by  the  general  current  of 

operation  of  Wasting  in  such  places  l 
Qg  up  the  stagnation  of  the  air,  but  on  t 
?b  certain  impurities  of  its  own,  partly 
apended  floating  particles.  Carbonic  aoi 
ilphide,  and  nitric  of  potassium,  eta,  ar 
ilosion  from  ordinary  gunpowder.  Gum- 
■  respect,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
has  never  found  general  application  in  rr 

in  mines,  as  a  quick  and  violent  ezplosii 
ler  forestalled  by  the  various  nitro-glycei 
\  veil  known  that  the  gases  from  these  pr 
"he,  bnt  this  appears  to  be  the  effect  on  t 
uuctutomed  to  them.  I  have  seen  min 
;  immediately  after  a  blast  of  dynam.it 

euience.  Thia  was,  however,  in  a  well-v< 
>lotivea  it  is  necessary  and  customary  to  i 
before  resuming  work.  Sulphuretted  an 
ty  be  given  off  by  rocks  which  contain  si 
)  or  copper  mispickel,  etc.,  which  undergi 
oe  of  air  and  moisture.    To  this  cause  ii 
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alleged  unhealthiness  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  as  cot 
with  the  tin  mines,  in  which  the  ore  being  already  an  oxide 
upon  exposure  no  chemical  change.  Besides  the  gaseous  imp 
of  the  air  the  dust  produced  by  drilling  has  been  considered  a 
of  disease.  This  is  probably  not  a  serious  evil.  The  almost  i 
ble  practice  is  to  put  water  in  the  box  holes  to  facilitate  the  wo 
there  is  from  this  source  little  or  no  dust  to  be  inhaled.  Wb 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  mineral  dust  in  post-mortem  ex 
turns  of  the  lungs  of  miners  is  finely  divided  carbon,  and 
almost  certainly  attributable  not  so  much  to  the  occasional  ink 
-of  gunpowder  vapors  as  to  the  constant  breathing  of  the  prodi 
the  imperfect  combustion  of  candles.  Some  reported  oases 
lead-colic  among  lead  miners  may  have  been  dne  to  the  inhalat 
plumbiferous  dust  or  to  the  drinking  of  poisoned  water. 

The  effect  of  all  these  impurities  of  the  air  has  been  found 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  peculiar  ft 
asthma,  consumption  or  antemia,  known  as  the  miners  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  general  low  tone  of  v 
due  to  insufficiency  of  animal  food,  lack  of  healthy  dwelling 
reckless  habits,  contributes  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  b 
probably  fair  to  conclude  that  these  causes  weaken  the  ability 
workmen  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  impure  air  in  which  he  wo 

Temperature. — There  is  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  below  the  zone  of  uniform  tempt 
whioh  is  found  near  the  surface.  The  law  of  this  increase  in  tei 
ture  is  not  clearly  established.  It  is  certainly  much  affected  I 
chemical  reactions  which  may  go  on  in  the  rock.  Mr.  Robert 
in  his  testimony  before  the  British  Commission  says,  that  wh 
may  be  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
earth,  there  IS  in  the  Cornish  mines  a  constant  temperature  throi 
the  year  at  the  depth  of  about  150  feet.  Below  that  point  1 
the  increase  is  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  50  feet  do 
about  750  feet,  then  one  degree  in  every  75  feet  down  to  aboo 
feet,  and  below  that  about  one  degree  to  65  feet.  Mr.  He 
(quoted  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Church,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  pr 
volume  of  Transactions  on  the  heat  of  the  Comstook  mines) 
for  different  kinds  of  rock  the  following  distances  in  feet  corre 
ing  with  each  rise  of  one  degree:  granite,  51 ;  slate,  37.2 ;  cross 
40.8  ;  lodes,  40.2  ;  tin  lodes,  40.8 ;  tin  and  copper  lodes,  39.fi  ;  ( 
lodes,  38.4.    These  figures  show  how  great  is  the  variation 
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from  the  effects  of  twenty  minutes  exertion.  Four  turns  of  t* 
minutes  thus  distributed  through  an  eight-hour  shift,  constitul 
day's  work.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circumstance) 
labor  account  was  heavy.  It  is  said  that  three  guineas  per  inch 
paid  for  driving  a  cross-cut  in  this  mine. 

These  remarkable  statements  are  even  surpassed  by  the  reoen 
perience  of  the  deep  mines  of  the  Comstook  lode,  in  Nevada, 
many  data  on  this  subject,  corroborating  and  completing  my 
hasty  observations  and  recollections,  I  am  indebted  to  the  pap 
Prof.  John  A.  Church,  already  mentioned,  and  to  the  unpubli 
memoranda  of  that  gentleman,  generously  placed  at  my  disposal 
the  lower  levels  of  these  mines  {say  about  9,000  feet  below  the 
pings  of  the  rook),  the  temperature  is  generally  about  130°.  Infr 
opened  ground  the  air  usually  varies  from  108°  to  116°,  but  h 
temperatures  are  not  unfrequently  reported,  as  for  instance  18 
the  1,900  feet  level  of  the  Gould  and  Gurry.  The  water  which  e 
the  drift  from  the  lode  and  the  country  rook,  is,  however,  often  i 
hotter.  The  vast  body  which  filled  the  Savage  and  the  Hale 
Horoross  mines  for  many  months,  had  the  temperature  of  154°. 
the  water,  like  the  rook  and  the  air,  varies  in  this  respect,  in  diff 
in  this  respect,  in  different  portions  of  the  mines. 

The  ordinary  range  of  hot  drift  is  105°  to  110°,  air  tempers 
The  ventilating  current  is  delivered  at  a  temperature  of  90°  U 
which  seems  to  be  most  conducive  to  comfort.  It  is  blown  upoi 
men  through  zinc  pipes,  by  means  of  powerful  mechanical  bio 
The  questiou  of  present  interest  being  the  effect  upon  the  heal 
the  miners  working  under  such  conditions,  further  description  o 
peculiar  phenomena  of  the  case  will  be  necessary. 

Before  considering  the  health  of  the  Comstook  miners,  it  ehou 
noted  that  by  no  means  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  are  emp) 
in  the  hot  drifts  ;  and  moreover  that  these  mines  are  provided 
arrangements  which  enable  every  miner  to  bathe  and  ohang 
clothing  immediately  upon  emerging  from  underground. 

The  diseases  of  the  Comstook  miners  are  mainly  typhoid 
mountain  fever,  rheumatism  and  erysipelas.  There  is  little  < 
consumption,  bladder,  kidney  or  liver  disease. 

The  superior  ventilation  (apart  frem  the  question  of  tempera 
in  the  mines,  the  hearty  and  abundant  diet  of  the  miners,  the 
atant,  enormous  activity  of  their  daily  baths,  seem  to  have  aboL 
among  them  the  disease  supposed  elsewhere  to  be  characterist 
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ivocatioD.  It  is  admitted  by  alt  observers  tbat  they  are  health- 
in  their  wives  and  children.  As  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
emperatnre  upon  those  who  work  in  them,  it  mnat  be  confessed 
•hile  actually  working,  the  men  display  apparently  undiminished 
delivering  with  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  pound  hammers,  very 
and  effective  blows.  Perhaps  a  third  of  the  time  is  lost  in  rest- 
id  cooling.  In  very  hot  drifts  a  relief  gang  is  employed,  and  in 
ie  casei  four  and  even  sii  men  to  the  piok  have  been  found  nee- 
.  In  the  main,  however,  the  rapid  progress  in  the  hot  drifts  is 
kable,  and  shows  that  the  heat  does  not  greatly  lessen  the  power 
rk,  except  by  necessitating  longer  or  more  frequent  rest.  At 
ual  temperature  of  108°,  three  shifts  of  three  men  each,  work- 
turns  of  eight  hours,  advance  three  to  five  feet  daily,  in  hard 
This  is  so  much  better  than  the  efficiency  reported  from  the 
de  in  Cornwall,  that  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  method  of  dc- 
ig  air  to  Comstook  drifts  affeots  the  temperature  and  perspira- 
f  the  miners  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  them  to  a  large  ex- 
■om  the  otherwise  distressing  ac'.ion  of  the  heat.  My  own  sen- 
s,  as  I  recall  them  in  a  deep  and  very  hot  level  of  the  Crown 
(about  116°  1  believe),  were  not  specially  uncomfortable  on  the 
e  of  the  body,  except  when  a  drop  of  still  hotter  water  fell  upon 
The  principal  feeling  of  distress  was  internal,  and  was  caused 
!  inhalation  of  the  scorching  air. 

i  question  whether  those  who  labor  in  such  places  are  perma- 
'  injured  is  more  difficult,  to  decide.  One  of  the  physicians  at 
lis  City  has  declared  that  there  is  not  a  sound  heart  in  any  man 
i  lode  who  has  worked  in  a  hot  drift  for  two  years.  This  state- 
is,  perhaps,  too  strong,  though  it  is  possibly  true  that  many  of 
mere  are  organically  affected,  yet  this  appears  not  to  interfere 
ordinary  and  equable  work,  though  it  may  perhaps  develop 
distinct  disease  under  special  strain  or  excitement.  After 
w  irk  in  the  hot  drifts  the  men  have  a  waxen  color,  and  are 
i  as  tallow-faces.  Prof.  Church  noticed  some  men,  who,  with 
;ing  lazy,  displayed  unusual  care  in  handling  their  work,  and 
r  three  of  them  told  him  that  they  were  broken  down  in  hot 
In  the  only  instance  in  which  the  time  required  for  breaking 
wis  given,  the  workman  had  been  employed  underground  six 

s  actual  effect  of  the  heart  on  the  men  is,  first,  excessive  perspi- 
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ration,  and  if  this  is  not  removed  by  evaporation  -with  so 
rapidity,  and  great  faintness.  The  pulse  increases,  as  is  sh< 
the  following  interesting  data,  obtained  by  Prof.  J.  O.  Whitr 
Prof.  Church,  in  the  1,800  feet  level  of  the  Julia  mine,  the  di 
ing  about  1,800  feet  long,  and  having  an  air  temperature  of  I 
H0°,  while  the  air  temperature  at  the  station  or  junction  of  tl 
with  the  (downcast)  shaft  was  only  84°.  The  following  obser 
were  made: 

Pu) 
pet 

Carman,  after  bringing  out  car,  say  1 ,000  feet} 

Carman,  after  resting  at  station.... 

Carman  (another  case)  after  partial  rest 

Prof.  Whitney,  normal  rate 

Prof.  Church,  after  moving  about,  without  exertion 

A  case  of  death  is  reported  as  follows:  A  powerful  man, 
tomed  to  hot  drifts,  returned  to  work  after  a  rest  of  three  n 
and  entering  the  Imperial  mine  as  carman,  pushed  his  first  oar 
end  of  the  drift  in  the  9,000  feet  level — say,  1,000  to  1,900 
loaded  it  and  brought  it  back  to  the  station,  where  another  mi 
waiting  to  relieve  him;  but,  instead  of  taking  his  turn,  he  d 
the  oar  and  started  back  without  cooling  off.  He  loaded  t 
again  at  the  end  of  the  drift  and  proceeded  to  return,  bnt  was 
a  few  minutes  later  hanging  senseless  to  his  oar,  and  died.  1 1 
he  could  be  got  to  the  surface.  Another  died  in  the  Imperial 
while  that  was  sinking.  Three  suoh  deaths  in  all|have  been  re 
from  this  mine,  which  is  an  excessively  hot  one. 

Sometimes  accidental  deaths  may  be  the  indirect  result  of  th< 
noss  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  heart  on  the  circulation.  Thus 
fell  down  the  Imperial  (upcast)  shaft  last  year,  who  was  pr 
overcome  by  the  heat  while  putting  in  timbers.  In  these  worst 
strong  and  healthy  men  are  employed.  Fat  men  seem  to  stai 
heat  best,  and  among  visitors,  women  endnre  it  better  thai 
Some  men  wilt  under  the  work,  and  are  said  to  have  no 
Drinking  habits  unfit  the  miner  for  this  severe  test.  Unaooui 
men  are  often  unable  at  first  even  to  reach  the  end  of  the  drift 
they  are  to  work.  An  intelligent  miner  told  Prof.  Church  tl 
first  month  of  such  work  after  a  long  rest  is  hard,  then  oomet 
months  of  brisk  feeling,  and  then  follows  a  dragged-ont  aensat 

The  nnderjonnd  use  of  machine  drills  operated  by  compress 
is  an  important  aid  to  ventilation  and  cooling,  since  the  expnli 
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ch  heat  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
Coraetock,  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
rock  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  men 
ihu  sensibly  reduce  it  or  mitigate  it* 
aioal  ventilation.  This  is  carried  to  a 
c  mines,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  oounter- 
the  imparities  of  the  air  are  thus  re- 
lealth  of  the  Comstock  miners  may  be 
i  have  been  already  mentioned,  such  as 
e,  the  good  food,  and  the  comfortable 

•e  omitted  from  consideration  that  the 
is  are  immigrants,  and  presumably  men 
lth  as  their  adventurous  spirits  would 

i  of  temperature  is  the  effect  of  sadden 
as  are  experienced  on  coming  suddenly 
the  surface.  The  hygienio  conditions 
which  any  similar  change  of  tempera- 
may  be  easily  counteracted  by  the  pro- 
set  down  as  sources  of  disease  inherent 

relates  to  the  effect  of  barometric  press- 
pith  the  depth  of  the  openings,  and  also 
ide  weather.  The  general  experience  is, 
),  though  it  permits  a  greater  inhalation 
,  causes  a  feeling  of  distress,  and  affects 

donbtedly  the  most  injurious  as  well  aa 
ion  of  mine  air,  is  that  in  which  a  high 
with  excessive  barometric  pressure  and 
)f  the  pressure  alone  can  best  be  studied 
rhiy  oompressed  air,  as  in  the  sinking  of 
liver  and  other  bridges.  It  may  be  af- 
sound  men  are  not  permanently  injnred 

hief  sensible  effeot  of  the  barometric 
iay  cause  in  the  natural  ventilating  our- 
>□  is  wholly  or  partly  artificial,  these 
.    The  introduction   of  oompressed  and 
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cool  air  by  machinery  tends  powerfully  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
humidity  of  hot  mines,  and  thus  (as  in  the  Comstock)  to  give  t 
mosphere  in  which  free  p?rapiratioo,  rapidly  evaporating,  cools 
refreshes  the  body.  A  comparison  of  the  statements  above  mat 
to  the  Corns tock  miners  and  the  miners  in  the  hottest  mine  of  ( 
wall,  shows  how  much  more  can  be  endured  and  accompli  she 
workmen  when  thus  protected  from  vitiated  or  over-tumid  air. 

The  injurious  effect  of  working  under  artificial  light,  in stes 
sunlight,  has  been  often  asserted,  but  there  is  no  definite  proof  < 

Where  other  conditions  are  wholesome,  and  the  habits  of 
workmen  are  regular,  this  is  not  likely  to  have  a  traceable  e 
At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  to  many  other  causes. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  British  Commission  to  which  reference  has  been  made  sun 
up  its  volumnious  report  in  a  few  conclusions  and  recommendal 
the  substance  of  which  I  quote  below  in  order  to  point  out  hoi 
they  are  applicable  to  miners  in  the  United  States.  The  commi 
finds  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  affecting  miners  ii 
metal  mines  is  to  be  ascribed  to  defective  ventilation  only.  1 
ever  various  the  opinions  of  physicians  concerning  the  causes  of 
disease  so  well  known  nnder  the  name  of  miner's  consumptio 
miner's  asthma  there  is  in  one  respect  a  remarkable  unanim 
among  all  the  experts,  namely,  that  the  health  of  the  miner  is  cl 
affected  by  the  quality  of  the  air  in  which  he  works.  This  eo 
sion  is  emphasized  by  the  results  of  very  wide  inquiry  on  the  pa 
the  commission. 

In  the  coal  mines  where  special  attention  is  paid  to  ventilatio 
account  of  explosive  gases,  the  mortality  of  miners  apart  from 
dents  is  lower  than  in  the  metal  mines.  Starting  from  this  signif 
fact  the  Commission  recommends  that  some  of  the  methods  of 
ficial  ventilation  employed  in  the  former  should  be  more  gene 
introduced  into  the  latter,  and  favors  particularly  the  use  of  fun 
in  upcast  shafts  to  accelerate  the  natural  current  by  heating  tht 
ward-moving  column  of  vitiated  air  and  to  prevent  the  stagnatic 
reversal  of  the  current  by  change  of  season  or  weather.     With  t 
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'.  disease  the  Commission  recommends  that 
with  a  conveniently  situated  separate  house 
nay  change  and  dry  their  clothes;  that  boys 
permitted  to  work  under  ground,  and  that 
opted  for  transporting  the  miners  into  and  out 


aised,  bnt  the  system  of  hoisting  the  men  in 
pronounced  satisfactory,  provided  the  ma- 
Btruoted  and  carefully  tended. 
>ns  are  as  timely  now  as  they  were  ten  years 
■eaairg  use  of  compressed  air  in  mining  has 
atilation  not  then  considered.  There  is  no 
tiers  of  America  are  less  healthy  than  other 
1  need  that  they  should  ever  become  so.  In 
rard  for  financial  economy  alone  will  cause 
philanthropic  considerations  would  require  in 
n  of  hygiene  in  mines — a  problem  which  oon- 
isoussion  shows  no  fatally  insuperable  dim- 
mysteries 
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RECORD  OF  8TRATAS. 


Lovilia,  Iowa,  July  26,  1 

3b  the  Honorable  Paiik  G.  Wilson,  Stale  Mine  Inspector: 

Sir: — We  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  a  report  embracing  i 
of  the  results  of  our  last  two  years  prospecting  for  coal  in  Iowa. 

Statement  of  Strata*  passed  through  for  Chat.  Blake,  four  mite*  soutA-we 
Ottumwa. 


Drift  deposit 

Gray  argillaceous  shales. . . . 

Blue  bituminous  shales 

Coal 

Blue  argillaceous  shales. . . . 

Black  sandstone 

Hard  ferruginous  rock 

Black  carbonaceous  shales.. 


Argillaceous  shales 

Hard  ferruginous  rock 

Black  shales  with  sulphur. . 

Gray  clay  shales 

Brown  ferruginous  shales. . 

Green  variegated  shales 

Blue  limestone 
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Mat  8,  18S6. 
HU  holt  No.  I,  in  Monroe  county,  for  0.  X.  Ladd,  Of 


i 

8 

! 

16 
6 

■■ 
1 

i< 
7 
8 
2 

70 

fl 

Hole  No.  7. 

« 
3 

7 

30 
« 
6 

RH 

« 

Bolt  No  8. 

48 
2 

1 
2 

W 

6 
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Hole  No.  10,  one  mite  narthuxst  of  Lovilia,  Monroe  county. 


1 

Hole  No.  11,  three  miles  northwest  of  Lovilia. 


Drift  deposit 

Blue  colored  shales .    . . 
Sandstone,  light  blue  . 

Blue  sand  shales 

Bituminous  shale-  ... 
Coal 


Total.. 


..I  10 


Hole  No.  It,  on  same  lands  as  No.  11. 
Jrift  deposit. . 


impure  lime  rock 

laodstooe,  ltgbt  blue 

Jght  blue  sand  shales 

moonlight  rock 

.ignt  blue  sand  shales  with  sandstone  partings  . 

)ark  marley  shales 

mpute  limestone 

Jgbt  blue  clay  shales 

iight  caleaieotu  rock 

Light  blue  Shales. 

Dark  blue  shales 

Coal 

Clay 

Total 
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;  mile  douihmest  of  Hamilton,  Marion  County. 


i 

i 

o 
3 

b 

e 
ii 
1 

88 

i 

14 

is 

2 
]  > 
4 

■'. 
1 

126 

3 

Mat  23,  1884. 
Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  one  half  mile  touth  of  Kellogg. 


"7 
22 
13 

8 

4 

19 
166 

e 
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Bolt  So.  t,  one  nub  tovihtaat  of  Kellogg. 


Drift  deposit 

Blue  clay  shales 

Gray  clay  shales 

Lime  and  sulphur 

Dark  blue  shales 

Gray  sand  shales  

Bine  limestone 

Black  carbonaceous  shales 

Sandstone  with  sand  shales  partings   

Blue  limestone 

Gray  clay  abates 

Conglomerate  rock  with  mailey  partings  . 


Ottdmwa,  October  16, 
Hole  No.  £,  six  mfiw  northwest  of  Ottutmoa,  for  O.  M.  Laid. 


Drift  deposit .. 


Blue  clay  shales 

Coal 

Light  hlueiflh  marlite 

Gray  clay  shales,  laminated . . 

Black  clay  shales 

Black  sand  shales 

Gray  clayey  shales 

CUysaam '.'.'.'. '.'.'. '.".'.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. 

Coal 

Clay 


Total.. 
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Material  passed  through  inteat No.  1  for the  Petentn  Coal  and  Mining  Ocm 
two  milssvxst  of  Peterson,  Clan  County,  ontkeC.6  N.  W.  R.  B.  In  l 
there  was  a  washout,  as  we  dtd  not  get  through  the  drift  deposit,  tke  drift  c 
ingof 


Soil 

Yellow  clay  and  sand 

Blue  clay 

<irav  clay  with  Band  pockets 

Brown  and  blue  clay  with  sand 

Blue  clay  and  sand  of  a  buff  cast , and  with  compact  bands  of  sand* 
stone  and  shale  partings 


Total  . 


ItM  No.  I  for  game.  Company. 


Clay  and  sand  . 


Pink  clay 

Blue  clay 

Blue  sand 

Purple  clay 

Sulphur  band 

Light  clay  shale 

Impure  coal. 

Fire  clay 

Argillaceous  shale  . . . 

Impure  coal 

Carbonaceous  shale. . 
Sulphur  band 

Total   
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COAL  SCREENS  IN  USE  AT  THE  MINES  IN  OHIO. 

16  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  a  table  giving  in 
il  and  by  counties  the  dimensions  of  the  screens  used  in  con- 
ion  with  the  mines  represented,  and  the  proportion  of  the  entire 
ititj  of  eoal  dag  that  passes  over  the  screen  and  thus  determines 
miners'  wages. 

ATHENS  COUNTY. 


IMS— DIMKMSIOXa  AMD 

STRUCIKD  OF 

PROPORTION  OF  COAL 

rwwT) 

wtSS 

OPH  SPACES 

12 
12 

6 
6 

11 

Round  bare. 
Flat  bars. 

Four-fifths. 
Four-fifths. 

BKUttONT  COUNTY. 


Flat  bars:.. 
Flat  bars  .. 

Flat  bare  .. 
Flat  bars  . . 


Two  thirds. 

Two  thirds. 
Two  thirds. 
Two  thirds. 


CABBGLL  COUNTY. 


lilFlatbars  .. 


COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
4* 

li 
« 

u 

u 

i 

8 

8  1 

Diamond  bare  . 
Diamond  bars . 

Two  thirds. 
..Two  thirds. 
..iTwo  thirds. 

COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 


1  I  Flat  bars .Three  fifths. 


QUBBNBBY  COUNTY. 

li  Flat  bars  . . . . 

li  Bound  bars.. 

li  Flat  bars.... 

lilFlatbars  ■■■■ 


HOCKINQ  COUNTY. 
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COAL  SCREENS  IN  USE  AT  THE  MINES  IN  OHIO— Contb 
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N8  IN  USE  AT  THE  MIXES  IN  OHIO-GoHTDruSD. 
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IOWA  MINING  LAW. 


CHAPTER  21,  LAW8  TWENTIETH  GENERAL  ASSEME 


AN  ACT  to  Regulate  Mines  sod  Mining,  and  to  Repeal  Chapter  20 
Acta  of  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  govern 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  one  state  mine  inspect 
shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years;  subject-,  however,  to  be  i 
by  the  governor  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office 
term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  April  of  ea 
numbered  year.  Said  inspector  shall  have  a  theoretical  and  j 
knowledge  of  the  different  systems  of  working  and  ventilati 
mines,  and  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  noxious  and  pc 
gases  of  mines,  and  of  mining  engineering;  and  said  inspeotoi 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  take  an  oath  or 
tion  to  discharge  the  same  faithfully  and  impartially,  which 
affirmation  shall  be  indorsed  upon  his  commission  and  his  com 
so  indorsed  shall  be  forthwith  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  seor 
state,  and  snoh  inspector  shall  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  tl 
dollars  ($2,000),  with  sureties  to  the  approval  of  the  g. 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  his  duty. 

Sec.  8.  Said  inspector  shall  give  his  whole  time  and  atte 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  examine  all  the  mines  in  the 
often  as  his  duties  will  pennitt,  to  Bee  that  the  provisions  of 
are  obeyed;  and  it  shall  be  lawfnl  for  snoh  inspector  to  enter, 
and  examine  any  mine  in  this  state,  and  the  works  and  ma 
belonging  thereto  at  all  reasonable  times  by  night  or  by  da; 
as  not  to  nnneoessarily  obstruct  or  impede  tbe  working  of  th< 
and  to  make  inquiry  and  examination  into  the  state  and  oond 
the  mine  as  to  ventilation  and  general  security  as  required  by 
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wnera  and  agent*  of  such  mines  are 

means  neoessary  for  such  doty  and 
1  the  inspector  shall  make  a  record 
iterial  circumstances;  and  it  shall  be 
barge  of  any  mine  whenever  any  loss 
connected  with  the  workings  of  snoh 
lotioe  forthwith  by  mail  or  otherwise 
to  the  coroner  of  the  county  in  which 
coroner  shall  hold  an  inquest  on  the 
lose  death  haa  been  caused  and  inquire 

and  shall  return  a  copy  of  the  verdict 
ector.  No  person  having  a  personal 
)  management  of,  or  employed  in  any 

serve  on  the  jury  impaneled  on  the 
iiit  of  all  coal  minea  shall  report  to  the 
era,  in  and  around  the  mines,  giving 
to  be  made  in  writing,  and  within  ten 
icidents  occur. 

ile  in  office  shall  not  act  aa  an  agent  or 
leer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any 
n  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August 
if  the  general  assembly  make  a  report 
nga,  and  the  condition  and  operations 
[derating  all  accidents  in  or  about  the 
nation  as  he  may  think  useful  and  pro- 
ions  as  he  may  deem  important  as  to 
ct  of  mining. 

1  receive  a  salary  of  seventeen  hundred 
,yable   monthly,  necessary  stationery, 

not  to  exceed  tSOO  per  annum;  pro- 
mil  of  each  quarter  of  hia  official  year, 
>rn  statement  of  hia  actual  traveling 
ormanoe  of  hia  official  duty  for  each 
keep  an  office  in  the  oapitol  at  Dee 
all  records  and  correspondence,  papers, 
ing  to  hia  duties,  belonging  to  the  state 
r  to  his  successor  in  office. 
ring  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session, 

removal  by  the  governor  or  otherwise, 
<  by  the  governor,  which  appointment 
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shall  be  good  until  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the  sen  at 
the  vacancy  is  sooner  filled  as  in  the  first  section  provided. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  provided  for  said  inspector  all  ins 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  nnder  this  act,  wh 
be  paid  for  by  the  state,  on  the  certificate  of  the  inspector, 
be  the  property  of  the  state. 

Sue.  1.  The  agent  or  owner  of  every  coal  mine  shall  make 
to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  working  of  anon 
a  scale  of  not  less  than  one  hnndreed  feet  to  the  inch,  sho 
area  mined  or  excavated.  Said  map  or  plan  shall  be  kept  at 
of  such  mine.  The  owner  or  agent  shall  on  or  before  the  fir 
September  of  each  year,  cause  to  be  made  a  statement  and  pi 
progress  of  the  workings  of  such  mine  op  to  said  date,  whi 
ment  and  plan  shall  be  marked  on  the  map  or  plan  herein  ro 
be  made.  In  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  said  owner  or  i 
two  months  after  the  time  designated  to  make  the  map  or  pi: 
dition  thereto,  the  inspector  is  authorized  to  cause  an  aoow 
or  plan  of  the  whole  of  said  mine  to  be  made  at  the  expens 
owner  thereof,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  recovered  against  tl 
in  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  making  said  map  or  pis 
the  owner  or  agent  of  all  coal  mines  hereafter  wrought  out  a 
doned,  shall  deliver  a  correct  map  of  said  mine  to  the  inspeot 
filed  in  bis  office. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  agent  of 
mine  worked  by  a  shaft,  to  employ  or  permit  any  person 
therein  unless  there  are  to  every  seam  of  ooal  worked  in  sm 
at  least  two  separate  outlets,  separated  by  natural  strata  of 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts  or  ontleti 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  always  available  to  the  pen 
ployed  in  the  mine,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  at 
escape  shaft;  and  if  the  mine  is  a  slope  or  drift  opening,  th 
shall  be  separated  from  the  other  openings  by  not  less  than  I 
of  natural  strata;  and  shall  be  provided  with  safe  and  availa 
eling  ways,  and  the  traveling  ways  to  the  escapes  in  all  co 
shall  be  kept  free  from  water  and  falls  of  roof;  and  all  esoa] 
shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  convenient  stairs  atan  angle  of  i 
than  sixty  degree  descent,  and  with  landings  at  easy  and  co: 
distances,  so  as  to  furnish  easy  escape  from  such  mine;  an 
shafts  used  as  escapes  where  fans  are  employed  for  vontilati 
be  provided  with  suitable  appliances  for  hoisting  the  nnde 
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;n,  said  appliances  to  be  always  kept 
ate  use;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  com' 
>etween  any  escape  shaft  and  hoisting 
»  operation  of  the  min 
s  enough  to  admit  of  b< 
ace  shaft,  there  may  t 
instructed  so  as  to  excl 
if  the  shaft  used  as  an  e 
ombustible  material  foi 
n  the  bottom  thereof;  a 
connected  underground 
lie  other  owner  for  the 
a  escape,  and  in  that  0' 
re  complied  with  the  n 
vrther,  that  in  any  case 
ian  one  hundred  feet  f 
a  properly  constructed 
te  escape  shaft,  so  as  to 
distance  of  one  hundre 
it  the  owner  or  agent  ol 
ied  with  the  requireme: 
this  act  shall  not  appl 
gs  where  not  more  th 

■a  there  shall  be  all  owe 
;tion  eight,  when  such 
1  two  years  when  such 
t  not  more  than  twenty 
ie  time  until  the  provisi 
er  the  expiration  of  the  ] 
;  have  the  outlets  afor 
>  conform  to  the  provisi 
r  or  agent  of  every  coal 
or  drift,  shall  provide 
t  of  ventilation  of  not 
linute  for  eaoh  person  ( 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  i 
•A  in  the  same,  which  i 
;  the  mine  in  euoh  man 
ie  poisonous  and  uoxioi 
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every  working  place  in  the  mine.  And  All  mines  governed 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  provided  with  artificial  means 
ducing  ventilation,  suoh  as  exhaust  or  forcing  fans,  furnaces 
hanst  ateam,  or  other  contrivances  of  snoh  capacity  and  pow 
produce  and  maintain  an  abundant  supply  of  air  for  all  the 
ments  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  mine ;  but  in  case  a  fa 
used  for  ventilating  purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  such  mann 
prevent  (he  communication  of  fire  to  any  part  of  the  works  b 
the  upcast  with  incombustible  material  for  a  sufficient  diet 
from  said  furnace  to  ensure  safety. 

Sec  11.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  ooal  mine  opera* 
shaft  or  slope,  in  all  cases  where  the  human  voice  cannot  be  di 
heard,  shall  forthwith  provide  and  maintain  a  metal  tube,  < 
suitable  means  for  communication  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
shaft  or  slope,  suitably  calculated  for  the  free  passage  of  sound 
so  that  communication  can  be  held  between  persons  at  the  bot 
top  of  the  shaft  or  slope.  And  there  shall  be  provided  a  safe 
of  approved  pattern  and  a  sufficient  cover  overhead  on  all  o 
used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  persons,  and  on  the  top  of  eve 
an  approved  safety  gate,  and  also  approved  safety  spring  on 
of  every  slope,  and  an  adequate  brake  shall  be  attached  to  eve 
or  machine  used  for  raising  or  Lowering  persons  in  all  shafts  o; 
and  a  trail  shall  be  attached  to  every  train  used  on  aslope,  all 
appliances  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector. 

Sec.  19.  No  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  operated  by 
slope  shall  knowingly  place  in  charge  of  any  engine  used  fo 
ing  into  or  hoisting  ont  of  such  mine  persons  employed  then 
but  experienced,  competent  and  sober  engineers,  and  no  eng 
oharge  of  such  engine  shall  allow  any  person  except  such  as 
deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  owner  or  agent,  to  interfere 
or  any  part  of  the  machinery ;  and  no  person  shall  interfere  o 
way  intimidate  the  engineer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
maximum  number  of  persons  to  ascend  ont  of  or  descend  i 
ooal  mine  on  one  cage  shall  be  determined  by  the  inspector,  b 
case  shall  such  number  exceed  ten,  and  no  person  shall  ride 
against  any  loaded  cage  or  car  in  any  shaft  or  slope  except 
d actor  in  oharge  of  the  train. 

Skc.  13.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  perm 
work  in  any  mine ;  and  parents  or  guardians  of  boys  shall  be  i 
to  furnish  an  affidavit  as  to  the  ages  of  their  boys  when  then 
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n  regard  to  their  age,  and  in  all  cases  of  minora  applying  for 
he  agent  or  owner  of  the  mines  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of 
ction  is  [are]  not  violated. 

14.  In  oaae  any  coal  mine  does  not,  in  its  appliances  for  the 
of  the  persons  working  therein,  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
r  or  agent  disregards  the  requirements  of  this 
fter  being  notified  by  the  inspector,  any  court  of 
>n,  while  in  session,  or  the  judges  in  vacation, 
if  the  inspector,  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of 
astrain  by  writ  of  injunction,  the  said  agent  or 
or  operating  such  mineB  with  more  than  ten  per- 
is  provided  in  sections  eight  and  nine,  until  it  is 

0  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  snch  remedies 
nd  shall  not  take  the  place  of,  or  affect  any  other 
uoh  owner  or  agent  authorized  by  taw,  tor  the 
'  in  such  aotion ;  and  for  any  willful  failure  or 
th  the  provisions  of  this  law  by  any  owner,  lessee, 
al  mine  or  opening  whereby  any  one  is  injured, 

1  accrue  to  the  party  so  injured  for  any  damage 
d  thereby ;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason 
>t  or  failure  aforesaid,  a  right  of  aotion  shall  ao- 
living,  and  if  not  living,  to  the  ohildren  of  the 
11  be  lost,  for  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the 
s  sustained. 

er,  workman  or  other  person  who  shall  know- 
are  with  any  air-course  or  brattice,  or  obstruct, 
or  disturb  any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  disobey 
rrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  ride  upon 
i  in  a  shaft  or  slope  except  as  provided  in  seo- 
y  act  whereby  the  lives  and  health  of  the  per- 
»f  the  mines  and  machinery  is  endangered  ;  or  if 
smployed  in  any  mine  governed  by  the  provis- 
neglect  or  refuse  to  securely  prop  or  support  the 
r  his  control,  or  neglect  or  refnse  to  obey  any 
iperintendent  in  relation  to  the  security  of  the 
le  mine  nnder  his  charge  or  control,  every  such 
ad  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
shed  by  a  line  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
1  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
er  written  charges  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  or 
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malfeasance  in  office  against  any  inspector  shall  be  made  a 
with  the  Governor,  signed  by  not  less  than  fifteen  miners,  01 
more  operators  of  mines,  together  with  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  fj 
dred  dollars,  payable  to  the  State,  and  signed  by  two  or  more 
aible  freeholders,  and  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  all  costs 
penses  arising  from  the  investigation  of  such  charges,  it  shall 
dnty  of  the  governor  to  oonvene  a  board  of  examiners,  to  oo 
two  practical  miners,  one  mining  engineer  and  two  operators, 
time  and  place  as  he  may  deem  best,  giving  ten  days'  notio 
inspector  against  whom  charges  may  be  made,  and  also  the 
whose  name  appears  first  in  the  charges,  and  said  board  when 
veiled,  and  having  first  been  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  truly  to 
decide  the  charges  made,  shall  summon  any  witness  desired  b; 
party  and  examine  them  on  oath  or  affirmation,  which  may  be 
isteredby  any  member  of  the  board,  and  depositions  may  be 
such  examination  as  in  other  oases,  and  report  the  result  of  tl 
vestigatione  to  the  governor,  and  if  their  report  shows  that  i 
spector  has  grossly  neglected  his  duties,  or  is  incompetent, 
been  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  t 
ernor  forthwith  to  remove  said  inspector  and  appoint  a  sncoesi 
said  board  shall  award  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  invest 
against  the  inspector  or  person  signing  said  bond. 

Sec.  IT.  In  all  ooal  mines  in  this  state  the  miners  employ 
working  therein  shall  at  all  proper  times  have  right  of  acc< 
examination  of  all  scales,  machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  o 
said  mine  to  determine  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  for  the 
of  testing  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  all  such  scales,  ma 
or  apparatus,  and  such  miners  may  designate  or  appoint  a  001 
person  to  act  for  them,  who  shall,  at  all  proper  times,  have  ft 
of  access  and  examination  of  such  scales,  machinery  or  appara 
seeing  all  weights  and  measures  of  ooal  mined,  and  the  aocout 
of  the  same,  provided  not  more  than  one  person  on  behalf 
miners  collectively  shall  have  Buch  right  of  access,  examtnat 
inspection  of  scales,  weights,  measures  and  accounts  at  tt 
time,  and  that  such  person  shall  make  no  unnecessary  intei 
with  the  use  of  suoh  scales,  machinery  or  apparatus. 

Sec.  18.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  sh 
a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  to  be  used  as  props,  so  that  the  w 
may  at  all  times  be  able  to  properly  secure  the  workings  fron 
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d  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  to  Bend 

all  such  props  when  required. 

:.  19.  Any  person  willfully  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply 
the  provisions  of  this  act  when  notified  by  the  mine  inspector 
nply  with  such  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  minds-- 
or,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
ding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment,  in  the  conuty  jail 
tceoding  six  months,  except  when  different  penalties  are  herein 
ded. 

:.  20.  Chapter  309  of  the  acts  of  the  Eighteenth  General  As- 
ly  is  hereby  rep  sal  ed. 

J.  81.  This  act  being  deemed  of  immediate,  importance  shall  be 
*oe  on  and  after  iu  publication  in  the  Iowa  State  Register  and 

State  Leader,  newspapers  published  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
proved,  March  18,  1664. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MINING  LAW. 


1CT  Relating  to  Bituminous  Goal  mines  and  Providing  For  the  Lives, 
(ialth,  Safety  and  Welfare  of  Persons  Employed  Therein. 

ctlon  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
ea  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
and  it  U  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the 
*,  operator  or  enperio  ten  dent  of  every  bituminous  coal  mine, 

make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such 
mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  to  the  inch, 
h  map  or  plan  shall  exhibit  all  the  openings  or  excavations,  the 
,  tunnels,  slopes,  planes,  gang-ways,  entries,  cross- headings, 
is,  et  cetera,  and  shall  show  the  direction  of  the  air  currents 
tin,  and  shall  accurately  delineate  the  boundary  lines  between 
coal  mine  and  adjoining  mines  operated  by  other  parties,  and 
■  the  relation  and  proximity  of  the  workings  thereto.    The  maps 

also  show  the  changes  of  level  of  the  lowest  entry  in  use  for 
tags  connecting  with  each  independent  opening.  The  said  map 
an,  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  together  with  a  record  of  all  the  anr- 
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veys  of  said  boundary  Hues,  and  openings  and  excavations  afore 
•hall  be  kept  at  snoh  mine  by  the  said  owner,  operator  or  snperim 
ent  for  the  use  of  the  mine  inspector,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
miner  working  in  said  mine,  whenever  said  miner  shall  have  can 
fear  that  the  working  place  where  he  is  working  is  becoming  da: 
one  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  other  workings,  whioh  may  be 
posed  to  contain  water  or  dangerous  gas.  The  said  owner,  ope 
or  superintendent,  shall  as  often  as  once  in  every  six  months, 
retely  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  on  the  map  or  plan  of  said 
mine,  a  plan  of  the  excavations  made  of  all  the  working  place 
other  parts  of  such  coal  mine  during  the  preceding  six  months, 
whenever  tbe  workings  or  excavations  of  said  ooal  mine  or  any 
of  the  same  have  been  driven  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  boundary 
or  when  said  ooal  mine  or  any  part  of  the  same  is  abandoned 
owner,  operator  or  superintendent  thereof,  shall  furnish  the 
inspector  within  three  months  after  the  proximity  to  the  bom 
line  as  aforesaid,  or  after  abandonment  of  the  said  mine  or  any 
of  the  same,  with  a  correct  oopy  on  tracing  muslin  of  the  m, 
plan  of  said  mine,  which  shall  accurately  show  all  excavations 
workings  of  such  mine  to  date,  exhibiting  clearly  the  part  or 
abandoned;  and  the  part  or  parts  in  proximity  to  the  boundary 
aforesaid.  The  maps  or  plans  of  the  several  ooal  mines  in  eaol 
triot,  whioh  are  furnished  to  mine  inspector  as  last  aforesaid  shi 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  remain  in  the  ca 
the  inspector  of  the  district  in  which  the  said  mines  are  situab 
be  transfered  by  him  to  his  successor  in  office,  and  in  no  case 
any  oopy  of  the  same  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  o 
operator  or  Ms  agent.  If  the  mine  inspector  shall  find  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  any  map  or  plan  of  any  ooal  mine  mat 
furnished  in  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  this  act  is  materially 
enrate  or  imperfect,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  a  correct 
or  plan  of  said  coal  mines,  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owe 
operator  thereof,  the  cost  of  whioh  shall  be  recoverable  from 
owner  or  operator  as  other  debts  are  recoverable  by  law;  iVo» 
however,  That  if  the  map  or  plan  which  is  claimed  to  be  inaoc 
shall  prove  to  have  been  correct  then  the  Commonwealth  shi 
held  liable  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  said  test  and  st 
and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  warren 
the  Auditor  General,  who  shall  require  proper  vouchers  and  sat 
tory  proof  of  the  same. 
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k.  9.  It  ■ball  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  operator,  contractor, 
» or  agent  of  any  bituminous  coal  mine,  or  for  any  firm,  com- 
>,  corporation  or  association,  tbeir  clerks,  servants,  agents  or 
loyes  to  employ  any  person  at  work  within  said  coal  mine  or 
lit  any  person  to  be  in  said  coal  mines  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
therein,  unless  they  are  in  communication  with  at  least  two  open- 
,  if  the  mine  be  worked  by  shaft  or  slope,  which  two  shafts  or 
si  shall  be  separated  by  natural  strata  at  all  points  by  a  distance 
ot  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  except  in  mines  already 
ied,  such  distance  may  be  less  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  mine 
eotor  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is  impracticable,  and  if  the  mine 
forked  by  drift  two  openings  exclusive  of  the  air  shaft  and  not 
than  twenty-four  feet  apart  shall  be  required  except  in  drift 
ea  heretofore  opened  where  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district 
ldeem  it  impracticable:  Provided,  however,  That  an  aggregate 
■ber  not  exceeding  twenty  persons  may  be  employed  in  the  mine 
ny  one  time  until  the  seoond  opening  shall  be  reached  and  made 
Uble,  which  said  seoond  opening  the  mine  inspector  shall  cause 

0  made  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  in  case  of  furnace  ventila- 
being  used  before  the  second  opening  is  readied,  the  furnaces 

1  not  be  placed  within  forty  feet  of  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  slope  or 
t,  and  shall  be  well  seoured  from  danger  from  fire,  by  brick  or 
is  walls  of  sufficient  thickness  while  being  driven  for  making  and 
ecting  the  seoond  opening. 

to.  3.  When  the  seoond  opening  or  outlet  is  made  which  doee  not 
ied  sixty  feet  in  vertioal  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  seam  or 
turn  of  ooal  that  is  being  mined,  it  shall  be  set  apart  exclusively 
the  purpose  of  ingress  or  egress  to  or  from  the  mine  by  any 
ion  or  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  shall  not  be  dogged  or 
Emoted  with  ice,  machinery,  pumps  or  current*  of  heated  air  or 
m,  and  if  the  opening  is  a  shaft  it  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and 
venient  stairs  not  less  than  two  feet  wide,  and  to  not  exceed  an 
le  of  sixty  degrees  descent,  and  landings  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
leg  wide  and  four  feet  long  at  easy  and  convenient  distance,  and 
rater  coming  from  the  surface  or  out  of  the  strata  in  the  shaft 
11  be  conducted  by  rings,  casing  or  otherwise,  and  be  prevented 
a  so  falling  down  the  shaft  as  to  wet  persons  who  are  ascending 
lescending  the  stairway  of  the  shaft ;  if  the  second  opening  is  a 
e  it  shall  not  have  a  greater  angle  of  descent  than  twenty  degrees 
may  be  of  any  depth,  but  when  the  seam  or  stratum  of  ooal  at 
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main  outlet  or  second  opening,  or  escapement  shaft,  in  connec 
with  any  mine  exceeds  sixty  feet  in  vertical  depth  from  the  surf 
the  miners  or  other  employes  in  the  mine  shall  be  lowered  int 
raised  from  said  mine  by  machinery,  and  when  the  employes  are  1 
ered  into  or  raised  from  said  mine  at  the  main  outlet,  the  escaped 
shaft  or  second  opening  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  avail 
machinery  or  other  appliances  by  which  persons  employed  in 
mine  may  readily  escape  in  case  of  accident.  The  hoisting  mat 
ery  and  other  appliances  used  for  lowering  or  raising  the  empl 
into  or  out  of  the  mine  shall  be  kept  in  safe  condition  and  inspe 
once  each  twenty-four  hours  by  a  competent  person  employe 
whole  or  in  part  for  that  purpose.  And  such  machinery  and 
method  of  its  inspection  shall  be  approved  by  the  mining  inept 
of  the  district  where  the  mine  is  sitnated ;  provided  that  when  mi 
are  not  at  work  in  the  mine  the  said  second  shaft  or  slope  ma; 
used  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  material;  provided  further,  that 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  stairways 
in  use  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  they  are  sufficient, 
owner,  operator,  lessee  or  agent  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  n 
tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  suitably  adapted  tc 
free  passage  of  sound  through  which  conversation  may  be  hel< 
tween  persons  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft;  also 
ordinary  means  of  signaling  to  and  from  the  top  and  bottom  o: 
shaft  and  an  approved  safety  catch  and  sufficient  cover  over  hea 
every  carriage,  used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  persons,  and  the 
owner,  operator,  lessee  or  superintendent  shall  see  that  suffli 
flanges  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  drum  of  every  machine  th 
used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  persons  in  and  out  of  the  mine, 
also  that  adequate  brakes  are  attached  to  the  drum,  the  main 
attached  to  the  swivel  of  the  wire  rope  shall  be  made  of  the 
quality  of  iron  and  shall  be  tested  by  weights  or  otherwise  to  tb* 
iefaotion  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  and  bridle  chains  sha 
attached  to  the  main  link  from  the  cross  pieces  of  the  carriage, 
no  single  link  chain  shall  be  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons 
or  ont  of  the  mine,  and  no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  be  low 
or  hoisted  at  any  one  time  than  may  be  permitted  by  the  inspect* 
the  district,  and  notice  of  the  number  so  allowed  to  be  lowers 
botsted  at  any  one  time  shall  be  kept  posted  np  by  the  owner,  0] 
tor  or  superintendent  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  opening  ol 
shaft. 
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c.  4.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  bituminous  ooal 
.  or  slope  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  hereafter  mail 
mine  ample  means  of  ventilation,  affording  not 
red  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  and  every  pe 
id  mine,  and  as  much  more  as  the  circumstance 
h  shall  be  circulated  around  the  main  headings  i 
and  working  places  to  an  extent  thai  will  dilute 
er  harmless  the  noxions  or  dangerous  gases  gen 
ill  mines  generating  tire-damp  shall  be  kept  free  c 
e  worked- out  or  abandoned  parts  of  the  same,  an 
■to  shall  be  properly  closed  and  oantionary  notice  t 
*rn  persons  of  danger,  and  every  working  place 
is  where  gas  is  known  to  exist  or  supposed  to  exis 
examined  by  the  fire  boss  immediately  before  ea 
■y  lamp,  and  in  making  said  examination  it  shall 
ire  boss  at  each  examination  to  leave  at  the  face 
cammed  evidence  of  his  presence,  and  it  shall  not  be 
:r  to  enter  any  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  generating 
.b  been  examined  by  the  fire  boss  as  aforesaid  a 
to  be  safe. 

ec  5.  In  order  to  better  secure  the  proper  ventil 
mine  and  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  the  per 
aiu,  the  owner  or  agent  shall  employ  a  competent 
le  overseer  to  be  called  mining  boss,  who  shall 
Commonwealth  and  an  experienced  ooal  miner,  an 
fill  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  ai 
rays,  pumps  and  pump  timbers  and  drainage,  and 
ie  miners  advance  their  excavations  all  loose  ooal, 
head  are  carefully  secured  against  falling  therein  < 
{-ways,  and  that  sufficient  props,  caps  and  timbers 
aitable  size  and  out  square  at  both  ends,  and  as  ne: 
o  a  proper  length  for  the  places  where  they  are  t 
prop*,  caps  or  timbers  shall  be  delivered  and  place 
places  of  the  miners;  and  shall  see  that  all  water 
ed  out  of  all  working  places  before  the  miner  enti 
racticable  kept  dry  while  the  miner  is  at  work.  A 
duty  of  tbe  mining  boss  to  see  that  proper  cut-thro 
ie  room-pillars  of  the  miners'  places  at  regular  it 
yards  each  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  And  ii 
■  and  road-holes  for  shelter  shall  be  made  at  leai 
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yards  and  be  kept  whitewashed,  when  a  space  two  feet  six  iocl 
tween  the  wagon  and  the  rib,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  fo 
ter.  And  the  mining  boss  shall  measure  the  air-current  a 
Once  a  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  at  or  near  tfa 
of  the  headings;  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  snch  measure 
which  shall  be  placed  by  him  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpi 
said  book  to  be  open  for  the  examination  of  theinspeotor 
district.  He  shall  also,  on  or  about  the  loth  day  of  each 
mail  to  the  inspector  of  his  district  a  true  copy  of  the  air  m 
ments  given,  stating  also  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  o 
said  mine,  the  number  of  mules  and  horses  used  and  the  nun 
days  worked  in  each  month.  Blanks  for  suoh  purpose  shall 
nished  him  by  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  mine  boss  to  immediately 
the  agent  or  owner  of  the  mine  of  his  inability  to  comply  w 
provisions  of  this  section.  It  shall  then  become  the  duty  of  t 
perintendent,  operator,  lessee  or  owner,  at  once  to  attend  to  tt 
ter  complained  of  by  the  mining  boss  to  comply  with  the  pro 
hereof.  The  safety  lamps  used  for  examining  mines  or  whit 
be  used  in  working  therein  shall  be  furnished  by  and  be  the  pi 
of  the  owner  of  said  mines  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  aj 
such  mine;  and  in  all  mines  the  doors  used  in  assisting  or  di 
the  ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  thi 
will  close  themselves,  or  he  supplied  with  springs  or  pnlleys  i 
they  cannot  be  left  standing  open;  and  bore-holes  shall  be  ke 
less  than  twelve  feet  in  advance  of  the  face  of  every  working 
and,  when  necessary,  on  the  aides  of  the  same  if  such  working 
are  being  driven  toward  and  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an  abai 
mine  or  part  of  a  mine  suspected  of  containing  inflammable  g 
whioh  is  inundated  with  water.  The  mining  boss  or  his  as 
shall  visit  and  examine  every  working-place  in  the  mine  at  lea 
every  alternate  day  while  the  miners  of  suoh  place  are  or  she 
at  work,  and  shall  direct  that  each  and  every  working-place  i 
erly  secured  by  props  or  timber,  and  that  safety  in  all  respect 
sured,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  an 
place  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  safe.  All  ownt 
operators  of  bituminous  coal  mines  shall  keep  posted  in  a  cons; 
place  about  their  mines  printed  rules,  submitted  to  and  appro 
the  district  mining  inspector,  defining  the  duties  of  all  perso 
ployed  in  or  about  said  coal  mines  and  oolleries,  whioh  said 
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be  printed  in  the  language  or  languages  need  by  the  miners 
Dg  therein. 

t  6.  Any  miners,  workmen  or  other  person  who  shall  inten- 
ly  injure  any  shaft,  lamp,  instrument,  air-course  or  brattice,  or 
lot  or  throw  open  air-ways  or  carry  lighted  pipes  or  matches 
ilaoes  that  are  worked  by  safety  lamps,  or  handle  or  disturb  any 
>f  the  machinery,  or  open  a  door  and  not  close  it  again,  or  enter 
laoe  of  the  mine  against  caution,  or  disobey  any  order  given  in 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  do  any  other  act  whereby 
ves  or  the  health  of  persons  or  security  of  the  mines  or  the  ma- 
ry  is  endangered,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
be  punished  in  a  manner  provided  in  the  twenty-first  section  of 
ict    All  machinery  about  mines  shall  be  properly  fenced  off,  and 

shall  be  cut  in  the  side  of  every  hoisting  shaft  at  the  bottom 
of  a  traveling-way  suffioiegtly  high  and  wide  to  enable  persons 
ss  the  shaft  in  going  from  one  side  of  the  mine  to  the  other  with 
using  over  or  under  the  cage  or  other  hoisting  apparatus. 
c.  7.  If  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  is  or  shall  hereafter  be 
d  in  his  or  their  own  right  of  ooal  lands,  and  it  shall  not  be 
iicable  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  in  regard  to 
iage  and  ventilation  by  means  of  openings  on  his  or  their  own 

and  the  same  can  be  done  by  means  of  openings  on  adjacent 

he  or  they  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  court  of  common  ses- 
i  of  the  proper  county  after  ten  days'  notice  to  the  owner  or 
;rg,  their  agent  or  attorney,  setting  forth  the  facts  under  oath  or 
nation  particularly  describing  the  place  or  places  ,where  such 
ing  or  openings  can  be  made,  and  that  he  or  they  cannot  agree 

the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
privilege  of  making  such  opening  or  openings,  whereupon  the 
court  shall  appoint  three  disinterested  and  competent  oitisens  of 
Bounty  to  view  the  grounds  designated  and  lay  out  from  the 
t  or  points  mentioned  in  such  petition  a  passage  or  passages  for 
ind  water  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  by  the  shortest 

most  convenient  route  to  the  coal  of  suoh  person,  firm  or  oorpo- 
on,  preferring  in  all  cases  an  opening  through  the  ooal  strata 
re  the  same  is  practicable. 

he  said  viewers  shall  at  the  same  time  assess  the  damages  to  be 
1  by  the  petitioners  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  lands  which 
uges  shall  be  f ally  paid  before  such  opening  is  made.    It  shall  be 

duty  of  the  petitioner  or  the  viewers  to  give  notice  by  at  least 
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three  written  or  print.od  hand-bills  posted  on  the  premises  at 
the  place  where  suoh  opening  is  proposed  to  be  made  at  le 
days  prior  to  the  time  of  meeting  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  t 
pointment  setting  forth  distinctly  the  time,  place  and  object  < 
meeting  and  also  to  give  personal  notice  to  the  owners,  thei 
.  or  attorney,  if  residing  in  the  same  county,  and  the  said  views 
within  thirty  days  after  their  appointment  make  report  of  th 
oeedings  to  the  said  court  stating  tne  amount  of  damages  a 
accompanied  by  a  map  or  plan  of  the  proposed  openings,  an 
exceptions  be  filed  to  the  said  report  within  ten  days  after  m 
the  opposite  party,  his  agent  or  attorney,  of  the  filing  of  saic 
it  shall  be  marked,  confirmed  by  the  clerk,  and  the  petiti< 
petitioners  may  proceed  to  make  said  opening  or  openings  ai 
have  the  right  to  use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  ventilati 
drainage  as  aforesaid  and  as  a  passage  way.  The  proceeding 
be  recorded  in  the  road  docket  of  the  proper  county  and  the 
viewers  shall  be  the  same  as  in  road  cases.  If  exceptions  1 
they  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  said  court  as  speedily  as  j 
and  both  parties  to  have  the  right  to  take  depositions  as  i 
oases.  If,  however,  the  petitioner  desires  to  make  such  open 
fore  the  final  disposition  of  such  exceptions  he  shall  have  th 
to  do  so  by  giving  bonds  to  be  approved  by  the  court,  scour: 
damages  as  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  lateral  railroad. 

Sbc.  8.  In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigb 
and  every  four  years  thereafter  the  Governor  shall  as  hereinaft 
vided  during  the  month  of  February  appoint  two  mining  en 
of  good  repute  and  of  known  experience  and  practice  at  th 
He  also  snail  as  hereinafter  provided  during  the  same  mon 
every  four  years  thereafter  notify  three  president  judges  of  the 
of  common  pleas  of  the  judioial  districts  of  tne  State  con 
bituminous  coal  mines,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  each  of  them 
point  one  reputable  miner  of  at  least  five  years'  practical  exp 
in  the  mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  in  practice  at  least 
months  prior  to  hie  appointment,  and  a  citizen  of  the  Common 
not  less  than  five  years:,  Provided,  That  any  person  havin 
employed  five  months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  examining 
as  superintendent,  State  or  county  officer,  shall  not  serve  on  < 
ing  board.  The  two  engineers  and  the  three  miners  so  ap 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  whose  duty  it  shall  b< 
quire  into  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  th 
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the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  examin- 
all  meet  m  the  city  of  Pittsburg  on  the 
when  called  together  by  the  Governor  for 
1  and  place  as  he  may  designate,  and  after 
having  taken  and  subscribed  before  any 
iter  the  same,  the  following  oath,  namely: 
lemnly  swear  or  affirm  that  we  will  per* 
inera  of  applicants  for  appointment  as 
>a]  mines  to  the  best  of  oar  abilities,  and 
rejecting  said  applicants  we  will  be  gov- 
he  qualifications  to  fill  the  position  under 
and  not  by  any  consideration  of  political 
iat  we  will  certify  all  whom  we  may  find 
trne  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  and 

to  the  examination  which  shall  be  in 
7  represent  themselves  as  candidates  for 
certify  to  the  Governor  the  names  of  all 
all  find  competent  to  fill  the  office  nnder 

hioh  names  with  the  certificates  and  their 

the  examiner  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Sec- 
th  and  be  filed  in  his  office;  provided, 
■eturned  as  competent  whose  percentage 
er  cent,  and  saoh  certificate  shall  be  valid 
y  fonr  of  the  examining  board,  the  quali- 
said  office  of  inspectors  of  mines  to  be 
'.  by  said  examiners  shall  be  as  follows, 
be  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  of  temperate 
i  men   of  personal  integrity,  shall  have 

years,  and  have  had  at  least  five  years 
3  workings  of  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
ination  they  shall  give  evidence  of  snoh 
itioal  knowledge  and  general  intelligence 
g  and  the  working  thereof,  and  all  noxious 
ixaminers  of  their  capacity  and  fitness  for 
spectore  of  mines  by  the  provisions  of  this 
era  shall  also  at  their  meeting  or  when  at 
amor  together  for  an  extra  meeting  divide 
ies  of  the  State  into  eight  inspection  dia- 
e  labor  to  be  performed  as  is  possible,  and 

of  the  board  of  examiners,  this  division 
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may  be  revised  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  advisable, 
shall  immediately  after  the  examination  furnish  each  pei 
came  before  aaid  examination  board  to  be  examined,  all  . 
which  were  given  at  the  examination,  on  printed  slips  of  p 
to  be  marked  solved  right  or  wrong,  as  the  ease  may  be.  T 
of  examiners  shall  each  receive  five  dollars  per  day  and  all  i 
expenses  to  be  paid -oat  of  the  State  treasury. 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  certificates  of  the  examining  boa 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Governor  si 
the  names  so  certified,  commission  one  person  to  be  inspector 
for  each  district,  as  fixed  by  the  examiners  in  pursuance  of 
whose  commission  shall  be  for  a  fall  term  of  four  years,  to  be  c 
from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  an 
five.  Always  provided,  however,  the  highest  candidate  or  ci 
in  percentage  shall  have  priority  to  be  commissioned  for  a 
or  unexpired  term,  before  those  candidates  of  a  lower  pei 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  in  percentage,  the  oldest  candidate  shall 
missioned,  as  often  as  vacancies  occur  in  sjid  offices  of  insp 
mines,  the  Governor  shall  commission  for  the  unexpired  U 
the  names  on  file  the  highest  in  percentage  above  ninety  per 
in  the  effice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  the 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  whenever  this  may  occur  the  Gover 
cause  the  aforesaid  board  of  examiners  to  meet,  who  shall 
persons  who  may  present  themselves  for  the  vacant  office  of  i 
in  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided,  and  the  board  of  e: 
shall  certify  to  the  Governor  one  person  highest  in  percent) 
commissed  by  him  for  the  office  of  inspector  for  the  nnexpii 
and  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  examining  board 
filled  by  those  or  their  successors  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 
occurred. 

Each  inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  for  his  services  ai 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  actual  traveling  expeni 
paid  quarterly  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  warrant  of  the 
General,  and  all  nine  inspectors  hereafter  appointed  shall  mi 
residence  and  keep  an  office  in  the  district  for  which  they 
missioned.  Each  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure 
struments  and  chemical  teste,  stationery,  and  to  incur  such 
of  communication  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  t< 
charge  of  his  duties  nnder  this  act  at  the  cost  of  the  Stat 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  accounts  duly  cer 
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ir  department  of  the  State.  All  instru- 
ida,  notes,  et  cetera,  pertaining  to  the 
of  the  State  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
in  addition  to  the  expense  now  allowed 
r  in  enforcing  the  several  provisions  of 
ementary,  they  shall  be  allowed  all  nec- 
rred  in  enforcing  the  several  provisions 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  same 
urer  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  Auditor 
me.  All  each  accounts  presented  by  the 
:  General  shall  be  itemised  and  first  ap- 
hicn  the  proceedings  were  instituted, 
bituminous  coal  mines  shall,  before  en- 
of  hit  duties,  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
ireties  to  be  approved  by  the  president 
>  he  resides,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
ike  an  oath  {or  affirmation)  to  discharge 
th  fidelity  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge 

act  as  a  manager  or  agent  of  any  coal 
;r,  or  to  be  interested  in  operating  any 
time  act  as  an  inspector  of  coal  mines 

'  bituminous  coal  mines  shall  each  de> 
the  duties  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his 
a  his  district  as  often  as  possible,  whioh 
three  months,  and  report  how  often  he 
rear  to  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  this 
carried  out,  and  he  shall  make  record  of 
lowing  the  oondition  in  whioh  he  finds 
to  ventilation  and  drainage,  the  number 
)  number  of  persons  employed  in  eaoh 
le  law  is  obeyed,  the  progress  made  in 
e  secured  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
ha  resulting  from  injuries  received  in  or 
of  such  accident  or  death,  whioh  record 
December  of  each  and  every  year,  shall, 
February  following,  be  filed  in  the  office 
Affair?,  to  be  by  .him  rocorded  and  in- 
f  his  department. 
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Sec.  11.  That  the  inspectors  may  be  enabled  to  perfon 
ties  herein  imposed  upon  them,  they  shall  have  the  right  at 
to  enter  any  bituminous  coal  mine,  to  make  examination  or 
formation.  They  shall  notify  the  owners,  operators,  lessee* 
tend  en  t,  or  mining  bosses  immediately  of  the  discovery  of : 
tion  of  this  act  and  of  the  penalty  imposed  thereby  for  snob, 
and  in  case  of  enoh  notice  being  disregarded  for- the  space  of 
they  shall  institute  proceedings  against  the  owner,  owners 
lessee  or  mining  boss  of  the  mine,  nnder  the  provisions  < 
twenty-one  of  this  act.  In  esse,  however,  where  in  the  juc 
the  inspector  of  any  district,  delay  may  jeapordize  life  or 
shall  at  once  notify  one  of- the  impoo'ors  of  the  othor  dig  trio 
upon  they  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  mine  where  the  dan; 
and  examine  into  the  matter,  acd  if  after  a  fall  investigate 
they  shall  be  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  immediate 
they  shall  apply,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
common  pleas  of  the  connty,  or  in  case  the  oourt  should 
session,  to  a  jndge  of  said  coir".,  in  chambers,  in  which  the  I 
be  located,  for  an  injunction  to  suspend  all  work  in  and  all 
mine;  whereupon  said  court  cr  jndge  shall  at  once  prooee- 
and  determine  speedily  the  same,  and  if  the  cause  appear  t 
cient  after  hearing  the  parties  and  their  evidence  as  in  like  . 
issue  their  writ  to  restrain  the  working  of  said  mine  until  aX. 
danger  be  removed,  and  the  cost  of  said  proceedings,  inch 
charges  of  the  attorney  proseonting  the  same,  shall  be  bor 
owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  the  mine;  provided,  that  no  fee  < 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  taxed  in  any  one  cas 
attorney  prosecuting  snoh  case;  provided  further,  that  if  a 
shall  find  the  cause  not  sufficient,  then  the  case  shall  be  dism 
and  the  costs  be  borne  by  the  connty. 

Sbc  12.  '  Whenever  by  reason  of  any  explosion  or  other 
in  any  bituminous  coal  mine,  or  the  machinery  connected  tl 
loss  of  life  or  serious  personal  injury  shall  occur,  it  shall  be 
of  the  person  having  charge  of  such  mine  or  colliery  to  gii 
thereof  forthwith  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  and  if  any 
killed  thereby,  to  the  coroner  of  the  county,  who  shall  giv 
tice  of  the  inquest  to  be  held.  If  the  coroner  shall  determin 
an  inquest  the  mine  inspector  shall  be  allowed  to  testify  i 
snoh  testimony  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  thoroughly  inl 
said  inquest  of  the  causes  of  the  death.     And  the  said  inspec 
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i  appear  before  such  coroner  and  jury 
any  witness,  and  in  choosing  a  jury  for 
iquest,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coro- 
ixperienced  miners  upon  suoh  jury.  It 
otor  npon  being  notified  as  heroin  pro- 
to  the  soene  of  the  accident  and  make 
ar  neoessary  to  secure  the  future  safety 
of  the  explosion  or  accident  do  not  re* 
3ner  be  shall  proceed  to  investigate  and 
plosion  or  accident  and  make  a  record 
provided  for,  and  to  enable  him  to  make 
ve  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
.mister  oaths  or  affirmations.  The  coat 
i  paid  by  the  comity  in  which  the  aoci- 
nunner  as  costs  of  inquests  held  by  the 
toe  are  paid. 

imon  pleas  of  any  county  in  the  proper 
d  by  not  less  than  fifteen  reputable  oit- 
irneni  or  lessees  of  mines,  and  with  the 
said  petitioners  attached,  setting  forth 
neglects  his  duty,  or  is  incompetent,  or 
tsanoe  in  office,  shall  issue  a  citation  in 
th  to  the  said  inspector  to  appear,  on  not 
,  upon  a  day  fixed,  before  said  court,  at 
iceed  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the 
If  the  court  find  that  the  inspector  is 
competent,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
oalfeaaance  in  office,  the  court  shall  cer- 
,  who  shall  declare  the  office  of  said  in- 
compliance with  the  provisions  of  this 
The  costs  of  said  investigation  shall,  if 
imposed  upon  the  inspector,  bat  if  the 
y  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  petitioners, 
tall  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
i  of  tbu  act,  and  if  the  operator,  owner 
>d  with  any  decision,  the  inspector  may 
E  his  duties  under  this  act  which  said 
signed  by  the  mine  inspector,  the  said 
iners  shall  forthwith  appeal  from  such 
i  of  the  county  wherein  the 
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mine  is  located,  and  said  court  shall  speedily  determine  the 
involved  in  said  decision,  and  appeal  which  said  decision 
binding  and  conclusive.  The  court  in  its  discretion  may  appo: 
practical,  reputable,  competent  and  disinterested  persons  wh 
it  shall  be,  under  instructions  of  the  said  court,  to  forthwith 
snch  mine.and  make  report  nnder  oath  of  the  facts  as  they 
may  have  been  together  with  their  opinions  thereon.  The  i 
said  board  shall  become  absolute,  unless  exceptions  thereto 
filed  within  ten  days  after  notice  of  the  filing  thereof  to  th 
operator,  miner  or  miners  or  inspector,  and  if  exceptions  are 
court  shall  at  once  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  the 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  If  the  court  shall  finally  sua 
decision  of  the  inspector  then  the  appellants  shall  pay  all 
snch  proceedings.  And  if  the  court  shall  not  sustain  the  de 
the  inspector,  then  each  oosts  shall  be  paid  by  the  county,  o 
appellant  and  county  in  anch  proportion  as  the  court  shall  de 
That  no  appeal  from  any  decision  made  by  any  mine  inspeo 
work  as  a  superoedeas  to  suoh  decision  during  the  pendency 
appeal  bnt  all  such  decisions  shall  be  in  full  foroe  until  rev 
modified  by  the  proper  court. 

Sec.  15.  On  the  petition  of  the  mine  inspector  of  any 
the  oourts  of  common  pleas  in  any  county  in  said  district,  sha 
first  term  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  an  examinin 
consisting  of  a  mine  inspector,  an  operator  and  a  miner,  ■ 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  at  least  five  yean 
enoe  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  State,  who  shall  exam 
person  applying  thereto  as  to  his  competency  and  qualifies 
discharge  the  duties  of  mining  boss.  The  said  board  of  ei 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  inspector,  and  they  shall  grant  oei 
to  all  persons  whose  examination  shall  disclose  their  fitness 
duties  of  mining  boss;  and  Euoh  certificates  shall  be  sufficient  < 
of  the  holder's  competency  and  qualifications  for  the  dutiei 
said  office:  Provided,  That  any  person  who  shall  have  been  e: 
as  a  miner  at  least  five  years  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  Penm 
and  as  mining  boss  continuously  by  the  same  person  or  fira 
period  of  one  year  next  proceeding  the  passage  of  this  act, 
entitled  to  a  certificate  without  undergoing  said  examinatior 
shall  not  be  employed  by  any  other  person  or  firm  without 
undergone  such  examination.  The  examining  board  shi 
their  office  for  the  period  of  four  years  from  the  dite  of  their  ■ 
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e  dollars  per  day  for  each  day 
the  rate  of  three  cents  per  mil 
to  be  paid  by  the  Commonw 
i  board  shall  receive  the  ram  of 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
g  fire  boss  in  any  bituminous  i 
mpetenoy  by  any  of  the  mine  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  shall  be  n: 
■actor,  superintendent  or  agent 
o  has  not  obtained  such  certifies 
i  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eij 
>r,  lessee,  superintendent  or  aget 
Ire  boss  who  does  not  have  the  c 
uired  by  this  section, 
all  occur  in  any  mine  in  whic 
10  has  no  certificate  of  compete 
>otton  by  which  any  miner  shall 
til  have  a  right  of  action  againi 
mt,  contractor,  lessee  or  agent,  a 
>  damages  sustained. 
■  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  n< 
nployed  or  permitted  to  be  in  a: 
>ose  of  employment  therein,  no 
yea*s,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of 
be  in  or  about  the  outside  struoti 
ine  or  colliery  for  the  purpose 
,  that  this  provision  shall  noi 
emale  of  suitable  age  in  an  offii 
ork  at  snoh  mine  or  colliery, 
y  to  person  or  property  occasio 
y  wilful  failure  to  comply  with 
inst  the  party  at  fault  shall  ac 
jot  damage  sustained  thereby 
.son  of  such  violation  or  willf 
e  party  at  fault,  shall  accrue  to 
rson  whose  life  shall  be  lost  for 
jury  they  shall  have  sustained. 
e  duty  of  owners,  operators,  con 
igents,  to  keep  at  the  month  o 
other  plaoe  as  shall  be  designed  i 
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inspector,  stretchers,  properly  conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  o 
away  any  miner  or  employe  working  in  and  about  snob  mine  w' 
in  any  way  be  injured  in  and  about  his  employment. 

Skc.  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  on  etc 
to  any  mine  to  make  out  a  written  or  partly  written  and  partly  ] 
report  of  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  suoh  mine  and  poat  tl 
in  the  office  at  the  mine.  The  said  report  shall  give  the  date 
visit,  the  number  of  visits  daring  the  year,  the  total  number  of 
in  his  district,  the  number  of  feet  of  air  in  circulation  and 
measured,  and  such  other  information  as  he  shall  deem  nee 
And  the  said  report  shall  remain  posted  in  the  office  for  one  y< 
said  report  may  be  examined  by  any  miner  or  person  employed 
about  suoh  mine. 

Ssc  30.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  eacl 
the  owner,  operator,  or  superintendent  of  every  mine  or  collier 
■end  to  the  inspeotor  of  the  district,  a  correct  report  epeoifyin 
respect  to  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  of  December,  pre 
such  report  the  name  of  the  owner  or  operator  and  officers 
mine  and  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  the  report  shall  be  in  sue 
and  give  suoh  information  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  requin 
prescribed  by  the  mine  inspeotor  of  the  district.  Blank  for 
such  reports  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Sbo.  31.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  requ 
be  performed  by  any  section  of  this  aot  by  the  parties  therein  n 
to  perform  them  or  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  or  r 
ments  hereof  shall  be  deemed  a  midemeanor,  and  shall  upon  ■ 
tion,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  tbi 
And  in  default  of  payment  of  suoh  fine  and  costs  for  the  space 
days  the  defendant  shall  be  sentenoed  to  imprisonment  in  the 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  23.  The  provisions  of  this  aot  shall  not  apply  to  an; 
mine  employing  less  than  ten  persons  in  any  one  period  of  t 
four  hours. 

Sec.  23.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  sujpMed  or  inconsistent  he 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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MINING  LAWS  OF  OHIO. 

INSPECTOR   OF   MI  NEB. 

cnoM  300.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  be  appoint© 
irnor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  i 
his  office  for  four  years;  and  no  person  shall  be  appoint 
possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geol 
ralcgy,  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  eng: 
>f  the  different  systems  of  working  and  ventilating  oo; 
>f  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  noxious  and  poisono 
ines,  particularly  fire-damp. 

1  301.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  dnti 
,  the  Inspector  shall  give  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sui 
and  dollars,  with  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  G 
tioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties ;  the  be 
ath  of  office,  and  approval  of  the  Governor  indorsed 
be  forthwith  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
l  292.  The  Inspector  shall  give  his  whole  time  and  i 
!  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  examine  all  the  mineB  in  1 
en  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,  to  see  that  the  prov: 
hapter  are  obeyed;  and  the  inspector  may  enter,  ins] 
ine  any  mine  in  the  State,  and  the  works  and  machinery 
■ereto,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  night  or  by  day,  but  t 
neoessarily  obstruct  or  impede  the  working  of  the  mint 
inquiry  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  mine,  as  to 
,nd  general  security;  and  the  owner  and  agent  of  such  i 
y  required  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  such  ei 
otion,  of  which  inspection  the  inspector  shall  make  a  rec 
ie  time  and  all  the  material  oironmstanoes;  and  the  pen 
barge  of  any  mine,  whenever  loss  of  life  occurs  by 
cted  with  the  working  of  such  mine,  or  by  explosion,  si 
i  forthwith,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  inspector  of  mi 
coroner  of  the  county  in  which  such  mine  is  situated,  v 
in  inquest  upon  the  body  of  the  person  or  persons  who* 
sen  caused,  and  inquire  carefully  into  the  cause  then 
■etnrn  a  copy  of  the  finding  and  all  the  testimony  to  th< 
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Sec.  293.  The  inspector,  while  in  office,  shall  not  act  a. 
agent,  or  as  a  manager,  or  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in 
ating  any  mine  ;  and  he  shall  annually  make  report  to  the  Go« 
of  hie  proceedings  and  the  condition  and  operation  of  the  mines  o 
State,  enumerating  all  accidents  in  or  about  the  same,  and  girin 
such  other  information  as  he  thinks  useful  and  proper,  and  mi 
each  suggestions  as  he  deems  important  as  to  farther  legislate 
the  subject  of  mining. 

Skc.  294.  The  inspector  shall  have  an  office  in  the  State  how 
which  shall  be  carefully  kept  the  maps  and  plans  of  all  mines  i 
State,  and  all  records  and  correspondence,  papers,  and  apparatus 
property  pertaining  to  his  duties,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  i 
shall  be  handed  over  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  S95.  There  shall  be  provided  for  the  inspector  all  ii 
ments  and  chemical  tests  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  d 
under  this  chapter,  which  shall  be  paid  for  on  the  certificate  o 
inspector,  and  which  shall  belong  to  the  State. 

Sec.  296.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  mak 
cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  working  of 
mine,  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  to  the  inch,  e 
ing  the  area  mined  or  excavated,  and  the  location  and  connection 
such  excavation  of  the  mine  of  the  lines  of  all  adjoining  lands 
the  name  or  names  of  each  owner  or  owners,  as  far  as  known,  m: 
on  each  tract,  a  true  copy  of  which  map  the  owner  or  agent 
deposit  with  the  inspector,  and  another  copy  pf  which  shall  be 
at  the  office  of  sooh  mine ;  and  the  owner  or  agent  shall,  every 
months  thereafter,  file  with  the  inspector  a  statement  and  plan  o 
workings  of  such  mine  up  to  that  date,  which  statement  and 
shall  be  so  prepared  as  to  enable  the  inspector  to  mark  the  same  < 
original  map  or  plan  herein  required  to  be  made ;  and  in  case  < 
fusal  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  agent  to  make  and  file  the  m, 
plan,  or  the  addition  thereto,  the  inspector  is  authorized  to  can 
accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  whole  of  said  mine  to  be  made,  s 
expense  of  the  owner  thereof,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  recovt 
against  the  owner,  in  the  name  of  the  person  making  the  m 
plan,  which  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  deliver 
the  inspector  and  the  other  left  in  the  office  of  the  mine;  ai 
shall,  on  being  paid  the  proper  cost  thereof,  on  demand  of  any  p 
interested  in  the  working  of  such  mine,  or  owner  of  adjoining 
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lish  an  accurate  copy  of  any  map  or  plan  of  the  working  of  ai 
e. 

bc  397.  It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  agent  of  any  ooal  mi 
ked  by  a  shaft,  wherein  over  fifteen  thousand  square  yards  hs 
a  excavated,  to  employ  or  permit  any  person  to  work  therein,  i 
there  are,  to  every  seam  of  ooal  worked  in  each  mine,  at  le 
separate  outlets,  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less  than  c 
dred  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts  or  outlets  distinot  means 
■ens  and  egress  are  always  available  to  the  persons  employed 
mine;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  two  outlet!)  to  belong  to  1 
e  mine;  the  second  outlet  need  not  be  made  until  fifteen  thonsa 
Is  have  been  excavated  in  such  mine;  and  to  all  other  coal  min 
ither  slopes  or  drifts,  two  such  openings  or  outlets  must  be  p 
>d  within  twelve  months  after  fifteen  thousand  yards  have  b« 
wited  therein ;  and  in  case  such  outlets  are  not  provided  as  her 
nlated,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  agent  or  owner  of  snob,  mi 
>ermit  more  than  ten  persons  to  work  therein  at  any  one  time. 
)  a  coal  mine  has  but  one  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  for  the  ingress 
est  of  the  men  working  therein,  and  the  owner  thereof  does  i 
i  suitable  surf  ace-ground  for  another  opening,  he  may  select  a 
ropriate  any  adjoining  land  for  that  purpose  and  for  approt 
reto,  and  shall  be  governed  in  his  proceeding  in  appropriati 
h  land  by  the  provisions  of  law  in  force  providing  for  the  app 
ition  of  private  property  by  corporations,  and  snoh  appropriate 
r  be  made,  whether  he  is  a  corporator  or  not;  bnt  no  land  shall 
ropriated  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  nntil  the  court 
afied  that  suitable  premises  cannot  be  obtained  by  contract  up 
soluble  terms. 

lie.  898.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine,  whether  she 
)p,  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine, 
onnt  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  100  cnbio  feet,  per  minn 
person  employed  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  circulated  and  d 
rated  throughout  the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilate,  renc 
mlflss,  and  expel  the  poisonous  and  noxious  gases  from  eacb  a 
■17  working  place  in  the  mine,  and  no  working  place  shall 
ren  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  a  brei 
oogh,  or  air-way;  and  all  breakthroughs,  or  air- ways,  except  the 
made  near  the  working  faces  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  a 
de  air-tight,  by  brattice,  trap  doors,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  e 
>U  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine  may  sweep  to  the  interior  of  t 
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mine,  where  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  are  at  work,  and 
mines  governed  by  the  statute  shall  be  provided  with  artificial  me 
>f  producing  ventilation,  such  as  forcing,  or  suction  fans,  ezha 
steam,  furnaces,  or  other  contrivances,  of  such,  capacity  and  pow 
is  to  produce  and  maintain  an  abundant  supply  of  air,  and  all  mi 
generating  fire-damp  shall  be  kept  free  from  standing  gas,  and  ev 
working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined  every  morning  witl 
tafety-lamp,  by  a  competent  person,  or  persons,  before  any  of 
workmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine. 

Sbc.  299.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  coat  mine  operated 
shaft,  in  all  cases  where  human  voice  cannot  be  distinctly  ha 
shall,  forthwith,  provide  and  maintain  a  metal  tube  from  the  top 
the  bottom  of  such  shaft,  suitably  calculated  for  the  free  passage 
sound  therein,  so  that  conversations  may  be  held  between  person* 
the  bottom  and  top  of  the  shaft;  and  there  shall  also  be  provided 
approved  safety  catch,  and  a  sufficient  cover  overhead,  on  all  ■ 
riages  used  for  lowering  and  hoisting  persons,  and  in  the  top  of  ev 
shaft  an  improved  safety  gate,  and  an  adequate  brake  shall  be  attao' 
to  every  dram  or  machine  oscd  for  lowering  or  raising  persons  in 
shafts  or  slopes. 

Sbc.  300.  No  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  operated  by  a  si 
or  slope  shall  place  in  charge  of  any  engine  used  for  lowering 
hoisting  oat  of  such  mine  persons  employed  therein,  any  but  ezp 
Buoed,  competent,  and  sober  engineers;  and  no  engineer  in  charge 
such  engine  shall  allow  any  person,  except  such  as  may  be  dept 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  owner  or  agent,  to  interfere  with  it  or 
part  of  the  machinery,  and  no  person  shall  interfere  or  in  any  \ 
intimidate  the  engineer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  in  no  < 
shall  more  than  ten  men  ride  on  any  cage  or  oar  at  one  time,  and 
person  shall  ride  upon  a  loaded  cage  or  oar  in  any  shaft  or  slope. 

Sec.  301.  All  s&ftety  lamps  used  for  examining  ooal  mines; 
which  are  used  in  any  ooal  mine,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  ow 
if  the  mine,  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  agent  thereof,  i 
in  all  mines,  whether  they  generate  fire-damp  or  not,  the  doors  u 
in  assisting  or  directing  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  shall  be  so  hi 
ind  adjusted  tint,  they  will  shut  of  their  own  accord  and  can 
itand  open,  and  the  mining  boss  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over 
rentilatiog  apparatus  and  the  air-ways,  and  he  shall  measure  the  v 
dilation  at  least  once  a  week,  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also  at 
near  the  face  of  all  the  entries,  and  the  measurements  of  air  so  mi 
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all  be  noted  on  blanks,  famished  by  the  mine  inspector;  ant 
b  first  day  of  each  month  the  mining  boss  of  each  mine  shall 
e  of  such  blanks  properly  filled  with  the  said  actual  measnrem 
d  forward  the  same  to  the  mine  inspector. 
Sac.  308.  No  boy  nnder  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  allowe- 
irk  in  any  mine,  nor  any  minor  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sn  years,  nnless  he  can  read  and  write,  and  in  all  oases  of  mi 
plying  for  work,  the  agent  of  each  minel>hall  see  that  the  pr< 
is  of  this  section  are  not  violated. 

Sue  308.  In  oase  any  coal  mine  does  not,  in  appliance  for 
fety  of  the  persons  working  therein,  conform  to  the  provision 
is  chapter,  or  the  owner  or  agent  disregards  the  requirement 
is  chapter,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may,  on  applies 
the  inspector,  by  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  State,  enjoi: 
strain  the  owner  or  agent  from  working  or  operating  such  n 
th  more  than  ten  miners  at  once,  until  it  is  made  to  conform  tc 
ovisiona  of  this  chapter;  and  each  remedy  shall  be  cumulative, 
all  not  take  the  place  of  or  affect  any  other  proceedings  agt 
oh  owner  or  agent  authorized  by  law  for  the  matter  oomplaina 
such  action. 

Site.  304.  When  written  charges  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  or 
asance  in  office  against  any  inspector  is  made  and  filed  with 
orernor,  signed  by  not  leaa  than  fifteen  coal  miners,  or  one  or  i 
Kmtors  of  mines,  together  with  a  bond  in  the  snm  of  five  hun 
illars,  payable  to  the  State,  and  signed  by  two  or  more  respom 
ee-helders,  and  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  anc 
anses  arising  from  the  investigation  of  such  charges,  the  Glove 
isll  convene  a  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  two  practical 
iners,  one  chemist,  one  mining  engineer,  and  one  operator,  at 
me  and  place  as  he  deems  best,  giving  ten  days'  notice  to  th< 
Motor  against  whom  the  charges  are  made,  and  also  to  the  pe 
host  name  first  appears  in  the  charges,  and  the  board,  when  so 
encd,  and  having  been  first  dnly  sworn  truly  to  try  and  decide 
harges  made,  shall  summon  any  witnesses  so  desired  by  either  p 
nd  examine  them  on  oath,  which  may  be  administered  by  a  met 
f  the  board,  and  depositions  may  be  read  on  such  examinations, 
ther  oases;  and  the  board  shall  examine  fully  into  the  truth  of 
hirgea,  and  report  the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  Qovei 
rod  the  board  shall  award  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  inves 
ion  against  the  inspector  or  the  pt  raons  signing  the  bond  acoor 
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to  their  finding,  against  said  inspector  or  in  hie  favor,  which 
and  expenses  shall  include  the  compensation  of  anoh  board,  o 
dollars  per  day  for  each  member,  for  the  time  occupied  in  the 
and  in  traveling  from  and  to  their  homes;  and  the  attorney  gt 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  collect  snoh  costs  and  expenses,  aw 
the  same  into  the  State  treasury,  being  in  the  first  instance  pai 
of  the  State  treasury,  on  the  certificate  of  the  president  of 
board. 

Sec.  305.  In  all  ooal  mines  in  the  State,  the  miners  employe 
working  therein,  the  owners  of  the  land  or  other  persona  intei 
in  the  rental  or  loyalty  of  any  snoh  mine,  shall  at  all  proper 
have  full  right  of  access  and  examination  of  all  scales,  machine 
apparatus  used  in  or  about  such  mine  to  determine  the  quant: 
coal  mined,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  oorrectn 
all  such  scales,  machinery  or  apparatus;  and  snoh  miners,  land 
ers,  or  other  persons  may  designate  or  appoint  a  competent  pen 
act  for  them,  who  shall  at  all  proper  times  have  full  right  of  i 
and  examination  of  such  scales,  machinery  'or  apparatus,  and  s 
all  weights  and  measures  of  coal  mined,  and  the  accounts  ke 
the  same;  but  not  more  than  one  person  on  behalf  of  the  minei 
leotively,  or  one  person  on  behalf  of  the  land-owners  or  other  pc 
interested  in  the  rental  or  royalty  jointly,  shall  have  snoh  rig 
access,  examination  and  inspection  of  scales,  weights,  measure 
accounts  at  the  same  time,  and  that  such  persons  shall  make  n 
necessary  interference  with  the  use  of  such  scales,  machinery  < 
paratus;  and  the  miners  employed  in  any  mine  may,  from  tii 
time,  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  act  as  a  committee  to  in 
not  oftener  than  once  a  month,  the  mine  and  the  machinery  conn 
therewith,  and  to  measure  the  ventilating  current,  and  if  the  o 
agent,  or  manager  so  desires,  he  may  accompany  said  committ 
himself  or  two  or  more  persons  whom  he  may  appoint  for  that 
pose;  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  shall  afford  every  necessary 
ity  for  making  snoh  inspection  and  measurement,  but  the  oomn 
shall  not  in  any  way  interrupt  or  impede  the  work  going  on  ii 
mine  at  the  time  of  snoh  inspection  and  measurement,  and  said 
mittee  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  inspection  and  measure) 
make  a  correct  report  thereof  to  the  inspector  of  mines,  on  Man 
be  furnished  by  said  inspector  for  that  purpose;  and  if  such 
mittee  make  to  the  inspector  a  false  or  untrue  report  of  the  n 
snoh  act  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  leoticn. 
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ic.  306.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  or 
«t  any  ooal  mine  in  which  not  more  than  ten  men  are  employed  at 

same  time;  but  on  the  application  of  the  proprietor  of  or  miners 
my  such  mine,  the  inspector  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
section  of  each  mine,  and  shall  direct  and  enforce  any  regulations 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  that  he  deems 
essary  for  the  safety  of  the  health  and  lives  of  miners. 
Ixc.  306  la).    The  inspector  of  mines  may,  with  the  approval  of 

governor,  appoint  ah  assistant,  who  shall  be  a  practical  miner  of 

less  than  five  years'  experience,  and  who  shall  perform  snoh  du- 
i  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspector,  and  receive  a  salary  at  the 
a  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  (ll,800j  per  annum,  and  the  inspector 
j,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  remove  euoh  assistant  at 
aaare  and  appoint  a  successor,  and  may  allow  the  assistant  travel- 
;  expenses  oat  of  his  contingent  fund. 

tec.  6871.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
tions  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
ee  hundred,  three  hundred  and  one,  three  hundred  and  two,  and 
ee  hundred  and  five,  of  the  revised  statutes,  or  does  any  act 
iereby  the  lives  or  health  of  the  persons  or  the  security  of  any  mine 
d  machinery  are  endangered,  or  any  miner  or  other  person  em- 
>yed  in  any  mine  governed  by  the  statute,  who  intentionally  and 
llfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  securely  prop  the  roof  of  any  working 
ice  under  his  control,  or  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey  any  order  given 

the  superintendent  of  a  mine  in  relation  to  the  security  of  the 
.iie  in  the  part  thereof  where  he  is  at  work,  and  for  fifteen  feet  back 
)m  the  face  of  his  working  place,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
illan,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days, 

both. 


Sic.  4374.  A  person  owning  land  adjoining  a  mine  worked  for 
«  production  of  coal,  ore,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  a  person 
meg  an  interest  in  snoh  mine,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rotecttou  of  his  interest  in  the  mine,  or  in  like  minerals  on  his  ad- 
lining  land  requires  it,  upon  making  affidavit  to  that  effect  before  a 
utice  of  the  peace  or  other  proper  offioer,  may  enter  such  mine  and 
»e  an  examination  or  survey  made  thereof;  but  such  examination 
r  survey  shall  not  be  mide  until  one  day's  notice  thereof  is  given  to 
he  parties  in  interest,  nor  at  unreasonable  times,  but  in  such  time 
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to  their  finding,  against  said  inspector  or  in  his  favor,  which  » 
and  expenses  shall  include  the  compensation  of  such  board,  of 
dollars  per  day  for  each  member,  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  ' 
and  in  traveling  from  and  to  their  homes;  and  the  attorney  gei 
shall  forthwith  prooeed  to  collect  such  costs  and  expenses,  and 
the  same  into  the  State  treasury,  being  in  the  first  instance  paid 
of  the  State  treasury,  on  the  certificate  of  the  president  of 
board. 

Sec.  SOS.  In  all  coal  mines  in  the  State,  the  miners  employed 
working  therein,  the  owners  of  the  land  or  other  persons  inter* 
in  the  rental  or  loyalty  of  any  such  mine,  shall  at  all  proper  t 
have  full  right  of  access  and  examination  of  all  scales,  machiner 
apparatus  used  in  or  about  such  mine  to  determine  the  quantit 
coal  mined,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  correotne 
all  such  scales,  machinery  or  apparatus;  and  snob  miners,  land- 
ers, or  other  persons  may  designate  or  appoint  a  competent  perse 
act  for  them,  who  shall  at  all  proper  times  have  full  right  of  at 
and  examination  of  snoh  scales,  machinery  or  apparatus,  and  se 
all  weights  and  measures  of  coal  mined,  and  the  accounts  ke{ 
the  same;  but  not  more  than  one  person  on  behalf  of  the  miner* 
leotively,  or  one  person  on  behalf  of  the  land-owners  or  other  per 
interested  in  the  rental  or  royalty  jointly,  shall  have  Bach  rigt 
access,  examination  and  inspection  of  scales,  weights,  measures 
accounts  at  the  same  time,  and  that  such  persons  shall  make  no 
necessary  interference  with  the  use  of  such  scales,  machinery  oi 
paratus;  and  the  miners  employed  in  any  mine  may,  from  tim 
time,  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  act  as  a  committee  to  ins; 
not  of  tener  than  onoe  a  month,  the  mine  and  the  machinery  conn* 
therewith,  and  to  measure  the  ventilating  current,  and  if  the  on 
agent,  or  manager  so  desires,  he  may  accompany  said  oommittei 
himself  or  two  or  more  persons  whom  he  may  appoint  for  that 
pose;  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  shall  afford  every  necessary  f 
ity  for  making  sueb  inspection  and  measurement,  but  the  comm 
shall  not  in  any  way  interrupt  or  impede  the  work  going  on  in 
mine  at  the  time  of  such  inspection  and  measurement,  and  said  i 
mittee  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  inspection  and  measuren 
make  a  correct  report  thereof  to  the  inspector  of  mines,  on  blank 
be  furnished  by  said  inspector  for  that  purpose;  and  if  such  < 
mittee  make  to  the  inspector  a  false  or  untrue  report  of  the  m 
such  act  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  :  cotic  n. 
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ic.  306.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  or 
«t  any  coal  mine  in  which  not  more  than  ten  men  are  employed  at 
eame  time;  but  on  the  application  of  the  proprietor  of  or  miners 
my  such  mine,  the  inspector  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
section  of  such  mine,  and  shall  direct  and  enforce  any  regulations 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  that  he  deems 
esssry  for  the  safety  of  the  health  and  lives  of  minere. 
iac  306  <a).  The  inspector  of  mines  may,  with  the  approval  of 
governor,  appoint  ab  assistant,  who  shall  be  a  practical  miner  of 
:  less  than  five  years'  experience,  and  who  shall  perform  such  du- 
i  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspector,  and  receive  a  salary  at  the 
e  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  (vl,900j  per  annum,  and  the  inspector 
y,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  governor,  remove  such  assistant  at 
aiare  and  appoint  a  successor,  and  may  allow  the  assistant  travel- 
;  expenses  out  of  his  contingent  fund. 

tec.  6871.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
lions  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
ee  hundred,  three  hnndred  and  one,  three  hundred  and  two,  and 
ee  hundred  and  five,  of  the  revised  statutes,  or  does  any  act 
era  by  the  lives  or  health  of  the  persons  or  the  security  of  any  mine 
1  machinery  are  endangered,  or  any  miner  or  other  person  era- 
lyed  in  any  mine  governed  by  the  statute,  who  intentionally  and 
[If ally  neglects  or  refuses  to  seourely  prop  the  roof  of  any  working 
ice  under  bis  control,  or  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey  any  order  given 
the  superintendent  of  a  mine  in  relation  to  the  security  of  the 
ne  in  the  part  thereof  where  he  is  at  work,  and  for  fifteen  feet  back 
im  the  face  of  his  working  place,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
lists,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
both. 


Sic.  4374.  A  person  owning  land  adjoining  a  mine  worked  for 
e  production  of  coal,  ore,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  a  person 
■ving  an  interest  in  suob  mine,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
otection  of  bis  interest  in  the  mine,  or  in  like  minerals  on  his  ad- 
ining  land  requires  it,  upon  making  affidavit  to  that  effect  before  a 
■tioe  of  the  peace  or  other  proper  officer,  may  enter  suob  mine  and 
iva  an  examination  or  survey  made  thereof;  but  snoh  examination 
r  nrvey  shall  not  be  made  until  one  day's  notice  thereof  is  given  to 
>e  parties  in  interest,  nor  at  unreasonable  times,  but  in  such  time 
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and  in  such  manner  as  Till  least  interfere  with  the  workings 
mine,  if  the  same  is  being  operated  at  the  time. 

Sec.  4875.  When  the  affidavit  has  been  made  and  notice  gi 
parson  in  charge  of  inch  mine  shall,  on  the  application  of  it 
giving  the  notice,  transport  by  the  ordinary  method  in  use 
mine  for  entrance  and  exit,  a  surveying  party  of  not  more  tfa 
persons,  furnish  to  such  party  a  competent  guide,  and  suppl 
with  approved  safety  lamps;  and  for  every  person  so  transpoi 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  person  requesting  ancb 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  unless  the  shaft  exceeds  two  hundred  ai 
feet  in  depth,  when  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  one  del 
each  person,  and  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  guide. 

Srcc.  4376.  If  the  parties  working  or  occupying  such  mine 
any  damage,  for  which  compensation  should  be  made  by  re 
such  examination  or  survey  having  been  made  at  unreaaonahl 
or  in  an  improper  or  unwarrantable  manner,  the  person  maki 
same,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  made,  shall  be  liable  therefor 

Sbo.  4377.  The  parties  working  or  occupying  or  workii 
mine  shall  not  hinder  or  obstruct  the  examination  or  surve; 
made  at  a  reasonable  time  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  undo 
alty  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  not  more  than  five  hundred  dol 
each  offiense,  to  be  recovered  before  a  court  of  competent  juris* 

Skc.  4378.  The  party  who  makes  the  application  for  the 
may,  upon  refusal  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  i 
comply  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  recover  judgment,  a 
default,  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  against  the  owner 
mine,  in  such  sum  as  such  party  may  declare,  under  oath,  he  t 
to  be  justly  due  him  for  coal  or  other  mineral  belonging  to  hin 
by  the  owner  of  such  mine  without  his  permission  ;  and  the 
of  limitation  shall  not  be  operative  as  against  such  claim ; 
demand  and  refusal  to  enter  suoh  mine,  shall  be  first  provei 
satisfaction  of  the  court  or  jury,  and  the  refusal  of  the  p 
charge  of  the  mine,  shall  be  held  to  be  the  refusal  of  the  ownc 

Skc.  4379.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  avail 
any  person  who,  on  his  oath,  states  that  he  is  the  owner  or 
ized  agent  of  any  owner  of  land  which  he  believes  contains  < 
other  valuable  mineral  substance,  within  one  mile  of  sucb 
although  it  do  not  adjoin  any  mine  of  the  owner  of  such  eba 
affidavit  required  shall  be  sufficient  if  it  state  that  the  lands  in 
the  affiant  is  interested  are  in   the  vicinity  of  such  shaft,  i 
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than  one  mile  distant  therefrom  ;  and  service  upon  any  owner 
terintendent  of  Buoh  shaft  shall  be  sufficient. 

OFPKNBEB    AGAINST   PROPERTY. 

i.  6881.  Whoever,  in  mining  for  ooal  or  other  minerals,  will- 
and  without  lawful  authority,  trespasses  upon  the  lands  of 
er,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  lees  than  five 
s,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  days,  or  both ;  and  any  con- 
:ion  of  such  trespass,  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commenoe- 
of  any  prosecution  under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
offense,  and  all  prosecutions  hereunder  shall  be  commenced 
o  one  year  from  the  time  the  offense  becomes  known  to  any 
r  of  the  property  injured. 

OFFENSES    AGAINST    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

!.  6925.  Whoever  throws  or  deposits,  or  permits  to  be  thrown 
posited,  any  ooal  dirt,  ooal  stack,  coal  screenings,  or  ooal  refuse 
ooal  mines,  or  any  refuse  or  filth  from  any  coal-oil  refinery  or 
-orks.or  any  whey  or  filthy  drainage  from  a  cheese  factory,  upon 
a  any  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  or  streams  of  this  State,  or 
or  into  any  place  from  which  the  same  will  wash  into  any  such 
lake,  pond,  or  stream,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  more  than 
inndred  or  less  than  fifty  dollars. 


:.  7070.  Whoever  sells  and  delivers  any  stone  ooal,  exoept  at 
'eights  and  measures  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
fifty  nor  less  than  five  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
j  nor  leas  than  five  days. 

WBIOHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

c.  443.  A  bushel  of  the  respective  articles  hereafter  mentioned 
mean  the  amount  of  weight,  avoidupois,  in  this  section  apeoi- 
ri»; 

3f  coke,  forty  pounds. 
3!  bituminous  ooal,  eighty  pounds. 
Of  caunel  ooal,  seventy  pounds. 

c.  4444.     The  standard  bushel  of  stone  ooal,  coke  and  unslacked 
.  ihall  contain  twenty-six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cubic  inches ; 
SO 
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Each  sealers  they  shall  receive  the  tame  compensation  ae  no 
vided  by  suction  ten  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  Revised  St 
bnt  said  inspector  shall  exercise  said  authority  in  conneotio: 
weights  and  measures,  only  at  mines  in  their  respective  distric 
chief  inspector  shall  render  snob,  personal  assistance  to  the  ■ 
inspectors  as  they,  from  time  to  time  may  require,  and  shal 
snch  personal  inspection  of  mines  as  he  may  deem  necessary  e 
other  duties  will  permit;  he  shall  keep  in  his  office  and  oarefu 
serve  all  maps,  surveys  and  other  reports  and  papers  required 
to  be  filed  with  him,  and  so  arrange  and  preserve  the  same  a 
make  them  a  permanent  record  of  ready,  convenient  and  coi 
reference;  he  shall  compile  and  consolidate  the  reports  of  dist 
speotors,  and  annually  make  report  to  the  governor  of  all  b 
ceedings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  district  inspectors,  the  coi 
and  operation  of  the  different  mines  of  the  state,  the  number  of 
and  the  number-  of  persons  employed  in  or  about  such  min 
amount  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  fire-clay,  or  other  minerals 
in  this  state;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  s 
port,  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  in  charge  of  such  mine,  or  wh 
gaged  in  mining,  is  hereby  required  to  give  accurate  informs 
to  the  foregoing  facts  on  blanks  to  be  famished  by  the  chief  in 
under  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  at  the 
the  chief  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  ref 
furnish  snob  information  on  demand  of  the  chief  inspector;  h 
also  include  in  such  report  snob  facta  relative  to  the  mineral  rei 
of  the  state,  and  the  development  of  the  same,  as  shall,  in  hi 
ment,  be  of  public  interest,  be  shall  enumerate  all  aocidents,  c 
manner  in  which  they  occurred,  in  or  about  mines,  and  give  a 
other  information  as  he  thinks  useful  and  proper,  and  make  su 
gestions  as  he  deems  important  relative  to  mines  and  mining,  a 
other  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  on  the  subject  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  those  engaged  in  such  in 

Section  295.  There  shall  be  provided  for  the  inspectors,  i 
and  measures  and  all  instruments  and  chemical  tests  neoess 
the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  under  this  chapter, 
shall  be  paid  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  ohief  inspector,  an< 
belong  to  the  state. 

Section  299.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  open 
shaft,  in  all  cases  where  the  human  voice  cannot  be  distinctly 
shall  forthwith  provide  and  maintain  a  metal  tube  from  the 
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suitably  calculated  for  the  free  passage  of 
1  vorsation  may  be  held  between  person*  at 
1  abaft ;  there  shall  also  be  provided  an  ap- 
%  sufficient  cover  overhead,  on  all  carriages 
itiog  persona,  and  in  the  top  of  every  abaft 
nd  an  adequate  brake  shall  he  attached  to 
ued  for  lowering  or  raising  persons  in  all 
re  shall  also  he  provided  in  every  shaft  a 
r  from  one  side  of  a  shaft  bottom  to  the 
irking  therein  may  not  have  to  pass  under 

slopes  or  engine -planes,  used  as  traveling 
mine,  shall  be  made  of  sufficient  width  to 
loving  cars  with  safety  ;  but  if  found  im- 

Blope  or  engine-plane  of  sufficient  width, 
e  dimensions,  and  not  more  than  sixty  feet 
le  side  of  said  slope  or  engine-plane.  The 
ays  he  kept  free  from  obstructions,  and  the 
de  secure. 
ring  section  shall  supplement  section  two 

nd  after  May  l,  1885,  no  boiler  used  for 
hopper,  or  other  inflammable  structure  for 
re  of  coal,  shall  he  erected  nearer  than  one 
ith  of  any  shaft  or  slope;  bnt  this  section 
prohibit  the  erection  of  a  fan  for  the  pur- 
s  trestle  for  the  transportation  of  oars  from 
hopper  or  structure ;  neither  shall  it  apply 
1  the  same  be  sunk  to  its  proposed  limit,  or 
nent  and  shipment  of  coal  has  commenced, 
three  hundred  and  one  and  six  thousand 
y-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  and  the 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 
f  lamps  used  for  examining  coal  mines,  or 
il  mine,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  owner 
under  the  oharge  of  the  agent  thereof,  and 
7  generate  fire-damp  or  not,  the  doors  used 
rentilation  of  the  mine,  shall  be  so  hung  or 
hut  of  their  own  accord  and  cannot  stand 
s  shall  have  an  attendant,  whose  constant 
a  for  transportation  and  travel,  and  prevent 
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them  from  standing  open  longer  than  is  necessary  for  persona  < 
to  pass  through;  and  the  mining  boss  shall  keep  a  careful  watc 
the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air-ways,  and  he  shall  measu 
ventilation  at  least  once  a  week,  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  i 
or  near  the  face  of  all  the  entries,  and  the  measurements  of 
made  shall  he  noted  on  blanks,  furnished  by  the  mine  inspeotoi 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  mining  boss  of  eaoh  mint 
sign  one  of  snoh  blanks,  properly  filled,  with  the  said  actual  me 
ments,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  mine  irspeoter. 

Section  6871.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any  of  the  pro* 
of  sections  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  two  hundred  and  i 
nine,  three  hundred,  three  hundred  and  one,  three  hundred  an 
and  three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  does  a 
whereby  the  Uvea  or  health  of  the  persons  or  the  security  of  an) 
and  machinery  are  endangered,  or  any  miner  or  other  person  em] 
in  the  mine  governed  by  the  statute,  who  intentionally  and  w 
neglects  or  refuses  to  securely  prop  the  roof  of  any  working 
under  his  control,  or  negleots  or  refuses  to  obey  any  order  gi> 
the  superintendent  of  a  mine  in  relation  to  the  security  of  thi 
in  the  part  thereof  where  he  is  at  work,  and  for  fifteen  fee 
from  the  face  of  his  working  place ;  or  any  person  having  oharf 
mine,  whenever  loss  of  life  occurs  by  aooident  connected  wi 
working  of  such  mine,  or  by  explosion,  who  negleots  or  refv 
give  notice  thereof  forthwith,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  ch 
specter  of  mines,  and  to  the  coroner  of  the  county  in  whiol 
mine  is  situate,  or  any  such  coroner  who  negleots  or  refuses  t 
an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  the  person  whose  death  has  bee 
oaused,  and  return  a  copy  of  his  findings  and  all  the  testimony 
inspector,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  tmpriso 
the  county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

Sbc.  4.  That  sections  293,  395  and  999,  as  amended  Api 
1884,  and  original  sections  301  and  6871  be  and  the  same  are  1 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
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The  low*  State  Commissioner  desires  to  return  hearty  thanks 
railroads  and  express  companies  for  past  favors  and  kindly  : 
nition,  and  trusts  that  the  same  pleasant  relations  may  exist  in  f 


EEPOET. 


Ididi  B.  Skbbmjjt,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

ice  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  beg  leave 

■a  Fish  Commissioner,  as  follows: 

i>y  me  daring  the  past  year  has  been  more  eapeo- 

enforccraent  of  the  law  enacted  for  the  protection 

>  waters  of  Iowa,  than  to  the  artificial  propagation 

new  to  these  waters. 

f  the  whole  energy  of  the  Fish  Commission  has 

in  a  oonrse  of  .experiments  to  determine  whether 

1,  which  have  thriven  ander  artificial  culture  in 

;he  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  conld 

[ova  waters  and  habituated  to  them,  so  they  would 

m  the  native  fish. 

«  cover  a  period  of  ten  years  and  more,  and  have 

i  vigor  and  patience  that  should  have  resulted  in 

»  the  matter  in  cold  truth,  with  the  exception  of 

tere  have  been  no  results  from  all  the  expenditures 

so  and  money  in  this  direction.    There  has  been 

to  show  in  the  grand  summing-up  of  results. 

Ish  nsed  in  these  experiments  were: 

salmon,  Penobscot  salmon,  lake  trout,  white  fish, 

Imon — flsh  that  are  irresistibly  attracted  to  the 

when  their  breeding  season  is  over,  or  thrives 
lorthernmore  waters  of  the  continent,  which  are 
in  those  of  Iowa. 

E  the  fry  of  these  fish  have  been  planted  in  the 
:  Iowa,  but  we  have  yet  to  discover  proof  of  the 

these  fish  in  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State 
en  placed.  If  one  of  them  has  ever  reached  ma- 
been  seen  by  mortal  eye,  or  impaled  on  the  fisher- 
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man's  hook,  or  entangled  in  the  mashes  of  his  net.  If  snoh  ha 
the  case,  diligent  inquiry  has  not  revealed  credible  evidenoe 
existence  of  snoh  fish  of  foreign  descent.  Had  thii  experii 
work  been  a  success,  the  waters  of  Iowa  would  swarm  with 
fish.  Bat  as  it  is,  there  is  not  one  fortunate  vagrant  left  to  ti 
fate  of  the  myriads  that  were  consigned  to  the  home  and  the  he 
ity  of  the  bass  and  the  pickerel. 

To  give  the  people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  a  correct  idea  of  thi 
nitnde  of  these  experiments,  I  append  a  statement  showin 
number  of  each  variety  of  fish  distributed  in  the  waters  of 
during  the  period  stated: 


California  salmon 1. 

Penobscot  salmon 

Lake  trout 2 

White  fish 1 

Land-locked  salmon 

Total 7. 

The  total  lack  of  result*  in  the  cultivation  of  the  varieties 
eign  fish  enumerated  is  not  announced  unadvisedly,  nor  withou 
having  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  these  fish  do  swim  the  - 
of  our  State.  At  least  a  million  of  their  fry  have  been  plan 
Spirit  lake,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Iowa,  during  the  la 
years.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July,  1886,  a  gill-net 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  six  feet  deep,  was  set  in  the  deepei 
water  in  the  lake  for  thirty-nine  hours,  to  test  the  presence  of 
fish  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  done  in  Lake  Superior, 
the  net  was  lifted  out  of  the  water,  not  one  fish  of  foreign  va 
was  taken,  although  abundant  evidence  was  afforded  of  the 
being  exceedingly  fruitful  in  native  fish. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  there  has  been  an 
of  honesty  or  good  faith  in  the  conduct  of  these  experiments. 
excellent  scientist,  Prof.  Baird,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  mo* 
nent  authority  on  fish  culture  in  the  new  world,  approved  t 
tempt  to  stock  the  waters  of  Iowa  with  these  fish.  He  gav< 
approval  because  suoh  efforts  had  been  fraught  with  some  meas 
good  results  elsewhere,  and  by  the  same  methods  as  in  Iowa. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  success  is  not  susceptible  of  at 
definition  at  this  time.    It  is  a  far-reaching  question  in  a  serf 
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int  of  view.     Farther  experiment,  though  on  a  mors  limited  Male, 
1  be  needed  to  dearly  reveal  it. 

Whether  it  has  been  because  the  fry  have  been  planted  at  too  ten- 
■  an  age  and  died  of  starvation  or  were  the  prey  of  voraoiou*  na- 
e  fish,  or  because  the  waters  of  Iowa  are  not  adapted  to  these  vari- 
es of  fish,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  climate  of  our  elevated 
.teau,  is  not  agreeable  and  healthful  to  certain  birds  and  quadru- 
la  that  flourish  in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
',  without  further  careful  observation.  The  fact  of  this  failure 
a  sufficient  to  incite  me  to  activity  in  a  field  where  I  was  Bare  of 
alts,  and  I  have  adhered  closely  to  a  line  of  work  that  will  prove 
lefioial  to  the  commonwealth  in  promoting  an  actual  increase  of 
A  supply,  which  is  the  primary  object  of  all  fish  culture. 
rhe  Fish  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
ifisachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  have  made  expensive  experiments 
th  the  California  and  land-looked  salmon  with  no  results  worthy  of 
)  great  sums  of  money  and  great  labor  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
Itivate  them  and  wont  them  to  the  waters  of  those  States. 
Millions  of  these  fish  have  been  planted  in  the  waters  of  the  east, 
d  the  net  result  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  Iowa  :  (1)  eggs. 
I  fry.     (3)  nothing ! 

A  salmon  of  fair  size  has  been  occasionally  taken  from  the  rivers 
Pennsylvania,  but  no  sign  has  ever  been  obtained  to  warrant  a  be- 
f  that  these  fish  will  ever  become  plentiful.  Land-looked  salmon 
inted  in  the  lakes  of  Pennsylvania  have  also  proven  a  dead  loss. 
After  years  of  effort  to  propagate  them,  land-looked  salmon  are  as 
imerous  in  the  lakes  of  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  lakes  of  Iowa,  and 
ey  are  famously  absent  in  both  provinces. 

In  the  rivers  of  Massachusetts  not  a  single  smolt  has  developed 
>m  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  California  salmon  fry  planted. 
With  such  stubborn  facts  in  the  records  of  fish  cultivation,  why 
ould  the  people  of  Iowa  squander  money  hereafter  on  California 
id  land-looked  salmon. 


THE     DESTRUCTION    OF  FOOD   FISH. 

The  same  ruthless  extravagance  of  animal  life  and  beauty  which 
■  deperiled  its  fields  and  woods  of  deer,  prairie  chicken,  quail, 
leasant,  woodcock  and  other  game  which  gave  the  land  of  the  Sacs 
id  Foxes  and  Iowas  a  wild  romance  in  the  early  days  of  the  white 
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settlement,  has  rendered  its  waters  almost  barren  of  the  too 
native  to  them. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Iowa  are  not  as  dee; 
olear  and  cool  as  can  be  foatid  on  the  North  American  oontmen 
their  finny  inhabitants  are  as  spirited  in  their  motions,  as  resple 
In  their  scaly  raiment,  and  as  delieione  to  the  taste  of  the  epioi 
the  ohoioest  and  most  famous  fish  that  journey  unsalted  « 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  State. 

With  an  abundance  of  brook  trout,  bass,  pickerel,  yellow  pike, 
pies,  sun-fish  and  oat-fish,  in  the  waters  of  the  State  there  is  lit 
be  desired  save  the  introduction  of  the  German  oarp  and  the  rai 
trout. 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  swarmed  with  these  fish  when  the  face  t 
Indian  was  the  only  human  faoe  glassed  in  the  waters  of  Iowa, 
the  Indian  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  land  they 
still  be  plentiful.  The  Indian  lived  in  closer  accord  with  the  chi 
of  nature  than  the  white  man,  but  he  never  indulged  in  the  wa 
ingenuity  of  his  civilized  brother  which  has  wrought  povert; 
lifelessness  in  the  waters. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  native  fish  were  so  plentiful  they  oou 
taken  from  the  water  by  the  wagon  load  with  a  pitch-fork. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  the  State  speak  in  the  language  of  < 
siasm  regarding  the  glories,  abundance  and  gameness  of  the  ] 
fish  when  the  oonntry  was  new  and  the  net  and  the  spear  and  th 
in  the  hands  of  the  white  men  had  not  done  their  murderous  an 
graceful  work  in  making  the  wealth  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  a  tra 
rather  than  an  enduring  fact. 

The  incendiary  who  wantonly  enters  a  golden  field  of  grain  < 
eve  of  the  harvest  and  applies  the  toroh  and  destroys  it  befot 
fanner  can  out  and  garner  it,  or  the  outlaw  who  by  any  mam 
hateful  violence  destroys  the  records  of  the  vested  rights  and 
lieges  of  the  people,  is  not  more  deserving  of  execration  than  th 
who  have  through  a  long  series  of  years  selfishly  and  systemat 
and  for  private  gain  preyed  upon  the  waters  of  Iowa  and  abuse 
rights  of  citizenship. 

A  cry  has  been  raised  by  the  men  engaged  in  this  monstrou 
bery  of  the  waters,  that  the  efforts  made  to  stop  it  are  in  a  lin* 
the  legislation  enacted  by  aristocratic  tyranny  in  Europe.  It 
delusive  shriek  of  the  hypocrite !      No   complaint   has  ever 
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i  against  a  fair  and  legitimate  fishing  of  the  waters 
ns  of  the  year  except  the  breeding  season. 
ver  has  it  been  proposed  to  institute  fish  preservers  as  the 
urope  have  done  for  their  own  benefit  and  enjoyment  to 
m  of  the  poor  and  untitled.  I  am  thankful  we  are  not 
r  a  government  that  will  permit  such  insults  to  the  poo 
waters  of  Iowa  receive  the  baited  hook  of  the  moneyless 
gerly  and  stunningly  as  they  do  that  of  the  millionaire 
rnor  of  the  province.  No  legislation  is  wanted  whi( 
iot  the  citizens  of  the  State  from  a  decent  and  honest  inva 
raters  for  food  or  amusement. 

it  when  the  word  "  fishing"  is  made  a  cloak  for  wholesal 
ig  and  obstructing  of  the  waters,  which  if  carried  on  a  fev 
w  will  render  food  fish  as  scarce  in  Iowa  as  humming-birds 
aonntains  of  Greenland,  it  is  time  the  people  make  these  < 
onsoious  of  their  fault  and  compelled  them  to  show  so; 
t  for  the  public  interest. 

sting  under  a  defective  law  and  backed  by  the  urgent  dema 
ibiding  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  State,  I  have  dot 
i  with  the  limited  financial  resources  at  my  command  to  i 
iolation  of  the  law,  bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  fully  oov 
nd  or  meet  half  the  demands  made  for  my  intervention  at 
len  of  the  State.  Yet  the  work  done  by  me  has  not  bee 
>tible  in  its  compass  or  in  its  results. 

ice  my  appointment  I  have  captured  and  destroyed  no  lasi 
andred  seines,  fish  traps  and  other  implements  nsed  in  the  ■ 
destruction  of  fish.  Most  of  these  captures  have  been 
eably,  but  in  a  number  of  oases  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  tl 
■  of  the  law  to  convince  them  I  meant  business, 
it  in  every  emergency  I  have  endeavored  to  oonsoientionsl 
.  my  whole  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  if  I  have 
lies  I  have  made  them  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Thi* 
retorting  the  fish  supply  of  the  State  should  be  continue 
nbled  energy  should  be  infused  into  it  during  the  next  bi 
wi,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  protected, 
nder  the  neglectful  policy  pursued  by  the  Fish  Commissi 
rears  before  its  responsibilities  fell  upon  me,  the  extinct 
ood  fish  of  the  State  is  certain. 

the  destruction  of  this  source  of  natural  wealth  a  few  me 
inched,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  robbed  of  that  whio 
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designed  by  a  wise  Providence  to  be  a  constant  source  of  i 
ment  and  comfort  to  thorn. 

The  eoonomio  value  of  the  fish  taken  from  the  -waters  of  Ioi 
year  in  the  piratical  manner  I  have  described  is  probably  n 
«rally  known  to  the  oitizens  of  the  State. 

As  there  are  no  official  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  State 
ment  at  Des  Moines  bearing1  upon  the  subject  with  breadth  an 
racy,  I  have  sought  to  obtain  the  ooveted  information  by  pet* 
quiry.  The  fruit  of  this  inquiry  is  interesting  and  even  ft 
Up  to  within  a  few  yean  the  annual  catch  of  fish  from  the  Zo 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  riven 
interior  of  the  State,  is  estimated  to  have  been  not  leas  than  4, 
pounds  I  Of  this  vast  quantity  of  fish  at  least  2,000,000  pom 
taken  at  the  months  of  Iowa  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississi 
the  Missouri,  and  the  rest  was  the  product  of  seining,  trappi 
spearing  in  the  waters  of  the  interior.  These  fish  are  worth 
water's  edge  4140,000  at  three  and  one-half  centa  a  pound  on  i 
age  at  wholesale,  but  when  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
they  rise  in  price  to  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  and  t 
value  of  the  catch  swells  to  half  a  million  dollars ! 

Facts  like  these  are  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
of  Iowa.  They  show  that  the  fish  supply  of  the  State  has  an  ii 
money  value.  That  it  means  something  more  than  the  thr 
summer  play  day  with  the  fishing  rod,  by  the  pools  or  swirli 
rents  in  sun  and  shadow. 

On  the  reverse  and  more  practical  side  of  the  question  it 
riohes  for  greedy  fish-mongers  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  n 
signifies  that  the  poor  man  shall  be  compelled  to  buy  that  wb 
been  his  inheritance  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  poo 
birthright  of  bread  and  pleasure  in  the  waters  of  our  nobl 
shall  at  last  be  destroyed  to  satisfy  the  passing  avarice  of  a  t 
who  are  willing  to  glut  their  coffers  by  completely  ruining  t 
cries  of  the  State. 

XXPBXSSIOirS   OV  PUBLIC  SBMTTXBNT. 

There  is  nothing  chimerical  about  this,  it  is  all  true  and  mo 
true.  The  people  have  become  roused  to  the  importance  of  : 
ing  the  fish  supply,  and  the  demand  for  help  has  been  spc 
every  quarter.    The  office  of  the  Fish  Commission  has  bea 
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vo  of  letters  on  the  subject.  No  part  of  the  State  hai 
pt  from  the  barbarous  warfare  which  has  depopulate 
ra. 

an  index  to  the  popular  feeling  that  has  been  aroused,  I 
a  few  of  these  letters: 

Bock  Vallmy,  Iowa,  July  84, 
Fish  Commissioner,  Dm  Jfoines,  Ioua: 

lb  Sib— I  have  been  requested  by  several  citizens  to  Inform  yon 
ig  and  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  In  our  river.  The  parties 
ere  but  come  and  go  like  thieves  in  the  night.  Formerly  the  p: 
g  in  the  upper  river  was  superb,  but  now  that  part  of  the  strew 
q  as  »  desert. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Grist  D.  Harkinc 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  December  32, : 
fitk  Commissioner,  Stats  of  Iowa,  AnamoM,  Iowa: 
ib  8m— As  I  understand  It  an  amendmeiit  was  made  to  the  fla 
g  the  last  session  prohibiting  the  catching  of  fish  in  our  lake 
or  other  device  during  the  winter  season;  such  being  the  case, 
i  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  numerous  fish  houses  hav 
d  on  to  Lake  Okobojt,  and  as  I  am  credibly  informed  are  beinf 
sry  to  law.  Will  be  glad  If  you  will  take  this  matter  up  and  e 
bservance  of  the  law  In  this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Sahbobn,  i 

Lyons,  Iowa,  June  1, ' 

PiA  Gommimiona-: 

ut  Sib— I  feel  it  my  duty  to  complain  of  the  fishermen  of  this 
tloughs  and  ponds  are  completely  filled  with  seines  and  other  n 
m  can  hardly  get  through  with  a  skiff.  Now,  if  there  Is  any 
ct  our  fish ,  I  wish  yon  would  enforce  it. 

ou  will  come  here  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  parties  and  oth 
you.       •       •       *       « 

I  remain  yours,  etc., 

P.  J.  PSL' 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  December  8, : 
'.ALDBicH,  Esq.: 

as  Bra— Parties  Ehere,  named      *      *       *       are  nightly  sp 
and  pike;  some  nights  getting  40  to  60  pounds,  and  are  selling 
in  the  streets  of  Waterloo.      *      * 
m  the  law  prohibits  spearing  between  November  and  May,  and  i 

a  of  6ah  culture  and  anglers  cry  aloud  to  you  to  prevent  this  outi 
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These  parties  have  luge  seines  and  during  the  spring,  summer  ax 
have  taken  ontof  the  Cedar  all  the  game  fish,  leaving  the  angler  notl 
capture  but  a  few  croppies. 

I  wish  yon  would  look  after  this  matter,  and  all  the  good  people  of " 
loo  will  ever  feel  thankful  and  grateful  to  you . 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  McKibbkh,  Com.  : 


De  Witt,  Iowa,  June  20, 
Mk.  Aldbich,  State  Fish  Commissioner: 

Dbab  Sir— There  are  parties  who  are  violating  the  fish  law  in  toil 
ity,  and  if  you  will  come  here  you  can  get  all  the  information  cone 
them  that  you  want. 

There  is  one  man  by  the  name  of  *  who  lives  near  the  Wapsif 
about  six  miles  southeast  of  here  who  has  a  large  seine,  which  he  is 
habit  of  using  every  Sunday.  Also  one  other  party  by  the  name 
and  one  by  the  name  of  *  *  living  near  McCausland  station,  i 
county,  near  the  river. 

There  Is  a  seine  in  Grand  Mound,  In  this  county,  six  miles  west 
place,  but  at  time  of  writing  I  have  not  found  out  the  owner's  nat 
that  will  be  an  easy  matter.  If  you  come  here  call  at  *  *  * 
we  will  furnish  you  any  assistance  which  you  require;  we  want  to  sti 
thing  if  possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thos.  W.  Wed 

Belmont,  Iowa,  April  4, 
A.  W.  ALDBICH,  Fish  Commissioner,  Anamosa  Iowa: 

Dbab  Sib— Parties  are  fishing  here  with  spears  without  stint;  son 
caught  to-day  over  twenty  pickerel;  they  are  spearing  them  just  bel 
dam  by  the  wholesale.    Ton  had  better  come  and  attend  to  it  at  once 
Truly  yours, 

Thos.  T.  I 


lis  Gbaitd,  Iowa,  April  D, 
Mk.  Aldbich,  Anamosa,  Iowa: 

Dbab  Sib— I  write  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  with  the  persons 
place  who  are  dipping  flsh  here.       *      * 

There  has  been  over  a  thousand  flsh  dipped  out.  of  the  Iowa  river 
day  here.       *       I  will  get  one  or  more  witnesses.       *       *       * 

There  are  a  great  many  fishing  here  almost  every  day,  and  selling  i 
through  the  country. 

Tours  truly, 

E.  M.  Pbmberton,  Le  Qrand, 
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Ame,  Iowa,  May  26, 1886. 
■mmittkmer,  Anamota,  Iotca: 

b  Bib—  *  *  I  have  it  from  resposible  gentlemen  that  then 
eral  seines  about  here,  and  that  already  this  season  dragging  the 
has  commenced.  ■  *  *  I  will  mention  a  few  who  are  like 
,  much  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  fish. 
II  mention  Robert  McDowell,  Mr.  M.  Uhaney ,  Dr.  Moss,  Mr.  Martin, 
Lieghtlner,  Ed.  Whalen,  Sr.  These  men  are  anxious  that  these  seines 
i  obtained  by  yon  and  disposed  of,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
I  of  protection  we  will  aid  yon  as  best  we  can.  *  * 
I  am  yours  respectfully, 

B.T.Sisbon. 

West  Union,  May  23, 1886. 
Aldkich,  Esq.: 

>rts  come  bo  me  that  there  are  three  or  four  seines  being  used  in  the 
j  river  sear  Eldorado.    Hadn't  you  better  come  among  us? 
Yours, 

C.  H.  Talmadgk. 

ExxKTBBtnto,  June  25, 1886. 
.  Aldrich,  Anamota,  Kma: 

is  Sib— We  have  received  Information  from  good  source  that  there 
>me  parties  using  a  seine  in  Lost  [Island  lake,  about  midnight,  when 
eather  will  permit,  for  the  last  two  weeks,  using  a  small  mesh  seine, 
g  every  thing  from  an  inch  up. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

G.  H.  &  F.  H.  GIDDING8. 


Iowa  Citt,  July  &,  1886. 
&B  Sis- -I'll  let  yon  know  that  in  three  miles  west  of  Iowa  City,  in 
nra  river,  there  are  two  mill-dams.    There  were  in  the  last  four  weeks 
fifty  men  snagging  fish,  I  believe  against  the  law.    All  that  time  the 
wu  floating  with  dead  fish  which  were  not  caught,  but  killed.    *   * 
Tours  respectfully, 

Hbskby  Evkrs. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  June  28, 1886. 
Alduich,  Esq.,  Anamota,  Iowa: 

us  Bib— I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  flsher- 
i  m  wining  the  lakes  and  sloughs  in  this  vicinity. 
wish  to  know  whether  a  slough  like  the  Muscatine  slough,  which  is 
utarj  to  the  Mississippi,  is  protected  by  oar  fish  laws.  This  slough  la 
urallj  a  breeder  of  some  of  our  finest  fish,  like  bass  and  pickerel.  It  is 
ipletelj  tilled  with  nets,  comparatively  speaking,  from  its  mouth  at  Port 
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Louisa  to  this  city.    But  a  few  years  ago  it  abounded  with  flue 
there  a  remedy.    _ 

Tours, 

Tbbbon  Thoi 

Milks,  January ' 
A.  W.  ALDBICH,  Esq.,  Anamota,  Jotea: 

Dbab  8m- We  have  Just  received  information  at  this  place  tha 
are  fishing  at  Brown's  lake,  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  hen 
seine,  by  catting  holes  in  the  Ice  and  dropping  in  the  seine— are  takj 
quantities  in  that  manner ;  also  (that  other  parties  are  doing  the 
Elk  river,  at  Elk  Riveif J  unction,  about  nine  miles  east  ofjbere.  * 
Respectfully,  [ 

Taos.  W.  Daj 

Stobm  Lake,  Iowa,  April  i 
A.  W.  Aldrtcm,  ESQ.,  AnamoaaSIowa.-l 

IhcAB  8m— There  are  large  nnmbers  of  fish  running  out  of  the  ■ 
our  lake  into  the  grass,  where  they  are  slaughtered  with  pitchforl 
etc.  We  have  at  different  times  placed  screens  over  the  place  wn 
run  (which  is  quite  narrow),  which  are  removed  by  parties  Interest 
raining  the  fish.  I  understand  our  laws  place  our  case  in  your  hani 
city  wishes  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  lake  by  preventing  this  w 
slaughter  of  fish,  and  will  be  much  pleased  to  have  you  interest  vor 
informing  us  of  our  rights  in  such  cases. 

The  lake  Is  not  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  If  you  < 
us  and  look  the  ground  over  or  notify  us  ot  what  we  will  be  jui 
doing  you  will  greatly  oblige. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Jab.  F.  Tot,  J 

Sioux  Baftds,  May  f 

A.  W.  ALDBICH,  Ananwsa,  IcwC: 

Deae  Sib— The  Sioux  river  at  this  point  is  being  seined  dally, 
fish  being  shipped  to  different  points  along  the  road,  by  parties  < 
making  it  a  business  for  profit. 

Fish  coming  down  from  the  lakes— Spirit  and  Okoboji— ere  beli 
out  probably  faster  than  they  are  put  in  at  those  points.    "   * 
Tours, 

Chas-Ib 


Stork  Laxb,  Iowa,  August  1? 
Hon.  A.  W.  AlDBICH,  Ftth  Cbmrnftmonsr,  Anamima,  iowa: 

Drab  Sib— We  have  one  of  the  prettiest  sheets  of  water  in  Iowi 
fast  becoming  a  delightful  pleasure  resort.  Our  people  are  organ) 
make  such  Improvements  as  are  necessary  to  properly  entertain  ex 
dartiea,  pleasure  seekers,  etc. 
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ace  ire  are  anxious  to  protect  oar  fish  from  unlawful  slaughter,  and  to 
ct  the  water  in  which  they  have  their  existence.  To  do  this  ia  the- 
er  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

I  understand  the  law,  70a  have  control  of  all  the  lakes  of  our  State. 
'  opinions  and  decisions  for  their  protection  are  final,  and  to  you  should 
bmitted  all  matters  thereto.  If  I  am  mistaken,  yon  will  please  cur- 
iae, and  refer  me  to  the  proper  authorities,  who  may  under  the  law 
snch  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

ring  this  season  we  hare  had  a  large  rain-fall;  the  lake  has  been  too 
and  has  washed  a  large  amount  of  the  perpendicular  banks  into  the- 
r.  depositing  it  in  its  bottom,  and  filling  the  basin.  This  is  caused  by 
utlet  being  too  small  to  permit  a  sufficient  flow  to  carry  off  the  exces- 
julk  of  water.  It  should  be  determined  where  the  proper  low  water 
;  Is,  and  have  a  permanent  draw  established  wide  enough  to  carry  off 
lurplus  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  with  such  a  fish  screen  as  may 
your  approval.  Since  the  first  settlement  of  this  county,  there  have 
large  quantities  of  rock  taken  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  depriving  the 
a  of  their  natural  protection  and  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
s.  Stone  boats  are  now  in  use,  and  a  profitable  business  is  being  trans- 
1  by  parties  who  are  now  destroying  the  lake*  to  gratify  their  avarice;, 
should  not  be  tolerated  and  active  measures  should  be  taken  to  stop 
unwarranted  traffic.  There  have  during  this  month  been  large 
titiee  of  a  green  vegetable  matter  floating  in  the  water,  which  first 
ars  in  small  quantities,  and  through  the  action  of  the  water  condenses 
'.,  and  by  the  waves  is  throwingron  the  shores  and  becomes  very  often- 

my  are  the  theories  that  are  advocated,  explaining  the  whys  and  where- 

I  of  this  deposit,  none  of  which  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
irlvate  opinion  of  the  parties  advocating  them.  I  wish  you  would  refer 
to  some  one  who  can  account  for  it  on  scientific  principles,  and  if  possl- 
uggeet  such  means  as  will  best  counteract  a  repetition  of  It.    I  think 

II  be  well  for  you  to  become  better  acquainted  with  our  lake,  and  sug- 
that  you  visit  us  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  take  such  action  in- 
iremlses  as  you  feel  warranted  in  taking. 

I  am  yours  very  truly. 

Jamsb  F.  Tot. 

be  letters  quoted  are  the  language  of  men  of  intellegenoe,  who- 
eivethe  outraged  that  is  being  done  in  the  increasing  and  re- 
■eleia  slaughter  of  the  f  ood'fish  of  the  State. 


OTHZB  FHASKS    OF  THB    QUKBTION. 

he  use  of  the  net,  trap  and  spear  are  the -most  widely  known> 
bods  of  taking  the  fish.  But  there  are  other  devices  aa  deadly, 
ny  investigations  of  complaints  lodged  against  violators  of  the- 
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law,  I  found  it  to  be  quite  a  common  practice  to  explode  powd 
dynamite  bombs  under  the  water,  rending  the  bed  of  the  str 
pool,  and  killing  every  fish  within  forty  yards  of  the  point  whi 
explosion  occurred.  This  ii  the  moat  effective  mode  of  01 
death  through  the  waters  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
lime  and  eoculut  indicut  are  thrown  into  the  water  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  catch  obtained  in  thin  way  is  comparatively 
nifioant. 

From  the  eastern  to  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  and 
the  shores  between,  a  cry  in  being  raised  againat  the  net  fishen 
fishing  is  named  as  one  of  the  monopolies,  subversive  of  the  t 
terests  of  the  communities  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  righl 
named.  Like  all  other  monopolies  it  has  no  soul.  But  unfit 
it  is  an  enemy  to  the  community  at  large  and  an  evil  to  itself, 
little  while  and  it  works  its  own  destruction  in  a  land  of  1 
water  area  like  Iowa.  Like  the  scorpion  it  dies  of  its  own 
The  net-fisher  must  know  this.  If  farmers  practiced  no  j 
prudence  in  husbanding  the  resources  of  the  soil  than  net-fisl 
in  using  the  food- producing  life  of  the  waters,  the  United 
would  be  bankrupt.  On  the  fishing  grounds  whioh  the  cod, 
erel,  herring,  salmon  and  other  varieties  visit  in  nndiminisht 
lions  from  year  to  year,  net-fishing  is  not  bo  censurable.  Tet  ii 
fields  whioh  have  yielded  greater  wealth  than  mines  of  pi 
metals  for  centuries,  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  net  is  exha 
the  supply  of  fish,  and  the  fisheries  are  declining  in  impoi 
God  Almighty  seems  to  have  designed  that  man  should  tal 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  water,  but  be  never  in 
man  should  manifest  less  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  sp 
bounties  bestowed  upon  him  than  the  long-tuBhed  beast  that  w 
the  soil,  with  bristles  on  his  back  and  hungry  gntterals  in  his  i 
The  citizens  of  Iowa  who  live  wholly  or  in  part  by  fishing 
give  the  fish  laws  of  the  State  the  warmest  commendation,  ai 
sineerest  co-operation,  for  the  honest  enforcement  of  these  1 
meant  to  increase  their  harvest  in  the  future. 

The  waters  of  Iowa  need  to  be  let  alone.  Banish  the  ne 
spear  and  bomb,  and  the  native  fish  will  multiply  and  be  as  pi 
as  they  were  in  the  pioneer  days.  There  ie  not  a  river  in  th< 
that  has  not  been  obstructed  for  years  by  nets  stretching  aoi 
channel,  preventing  the  fish  from  ascending  the  stream  to  i 
There  is  not  a  river  in  whioh  destructive  agencies  have  no 
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to  disturb  and  destroy  the  fish  daring  the  breeding  season.  Let 
its  be  stopped  by  the  stnrdy  vigilanoo  of  tbe  law.  The  partial 
suae  of  the  streams  effected  by  me  during  the  years  1884-5  baa 
s  a  visible  increase  in  the  supply  of  fish,  as  can  be  proven  by  the 
ivita  of  fishermen  and  mill-owners.  I  have  confiscated  fifty- 
seines  on  the  shores  of  the  Wapsipinican  river  between  the 
i  of  Anamosa  and  the  confluence  of  the  river  with  the  Missis- 
,  and  one  gill-net  which  had  been  set  across  the  channel  every 
ig  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  result  has  been  that  bass,  pick- 
yellow  pike,  croppies  and  sun-fish  have  been  surprisingly  ahund- 
this  year,  and  Wapsipinican  water  has  been  an  Eden  of  sport  to 
tnglsr. 

80MMEB  BBSOBTB. 

ie  encouragement  of  watering  places  or  summer  resorts  within 
borders  has  been  a  part  of  the  policy  of  every  thrifty  State 
iroment  in  the  Union.  They  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
ile,  they  attract  population,  and  give  the  State  a  pleasant  and 
able  reputation  abroad. 

tie  chain  of  lakes  in  northwestern  Iowa,  which  have  become 
ionable  summering  places  for  the  business-weary  from  all  over 
continent,  have  grown  as  famous  as  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
y  are  charming  bodies  of  water,  but  their  loveliness  to  tbe  visitor 
lhanoed  by  the  plentitude  of  game  fish  they  contain.  A  number 
ununer  resorts  are  growing  upon  the  rivers  of  the  State:  the' 
le  Iowa,  the  Cedar,  the  Dee  Moines,  and  the  majestic  Mississippi. 
State  government  should  preserve  the  fish  supply  to  foster  tbe 
wth  of  these  summering  places,  so  beneficial  to  the  public  in- 

St 

he  State  of  Minnesota  is  bending  every  energy  in  this  direction, 
ahing  money  upon  fish  culture  to  add  to  the  charm  of  their  lakes, 
the  belief  that  Iowa  cannot  compete  with  ber  in  this  matter, 
meiota  is  not  solitary  in  this  ambition.  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
y  State  thai  has  a  beautiful  and  lucid  lake,  is  putting  forth  its 
ngth  of  money  and  legislation  to  draw  the  multitudes  of  the 
lthy  and  learned,  the  sick  and  weary  to  its  waters. 
>wa  should  not  be  neglectful  of  her  possessions  of  beautiful  wa- 
.  She  nas  as  fine  lakes  as  there  are  on  the  globe,  aside  from  the 
it  lakes  of  the  north. 


'E  FISH  C0MMIB8I0N. 


BOH  DEAD  WATBBS. 

washed  into  bayous  and  marshes  by 
t  and  put  back  into  the  waters  they 
is  of  young  fish  are  lost  every  year  by 
.  Hon.  S.  P.  Bartlett,  Fish  Commis- 
as  carried  on  this  work  very  suooess- 
:>  the  growth  of  the  supply  of  native 


foreign  varieties  has  been  in  trod  need 
!  German  earp.  This  fish  is  a  favor- 
1  oan  be  cultivated  ten  years  as  I  have 
lalifornia  salmon,  Penobscot  salmon, 
id  white  fish,  without  fish  of  size  and 
of  the  attempt  to  propagate  it.  A 
i  been  distributed  in  Iowa  during  a 
ier  foreign  variety,  and  they  show 
,r  I  have  received  nearly  an  hundred 
aptation  ot  German  oarp  to  western 
1  suffice  to  show  the  collective  tone  of 


Jbdar  Bafids,  Iowa,  August  12, 1886. 
'mt.missionvr,  Anamota,  Iowa : 
lUiring  as  to  our  success  with  the  German 
Mr,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  reply 
in  Iowa  that  can  beat  us  on  fish  in  the 
ve  them  that  will  measure  from  six  to 
mainly  a  fine  growth  from  an  Inch  to  two 
ind  is  20x60,  with  from  five  to  seven  feet 
rges  through  a  four-inch  pipe  the  year 
mnd  we  are  in  hopes  to  call  upon  yon  to 
i  larger  pond,  which  we  are  preparing  to 

some  and  see  oar  pond  and  fish,  and  offer 
in  our  preparing  oar  other  ponds.    Hop- 


BtntNffTT  *  Kmbbsow. 
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■rat  Aj 

years; 
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"Third.  Ita  adaptation  to  so  many  different  waters — anion] 
some  in  which  no  other  food-fish  could  live  and  thrive, 
readily  stands  the  heated  water  sometimes  found  in  ponds,  it 
to  delight  also  in  flowing  streams  where  the  water  is  cooler,  ] 
the  current  be  not  too  strong.  As  is  well-known,  it  is  found 
numbers  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Europe,  where  it  attains 
size  than  where  oonfined  to  the  limits  of  a  pond.  Carp  of  : 
*■  we  been  fonnd  in  the  Delaware;  also  in  the  Schuylkill,  the; 
no  doubt  escaped  from  private  ponds.  It  is  also  well  known 
gold  fish,  earaatiut  ourotut,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  So 
are  of  the  carp  family.  If  they  live  and  multiply  in  so  live 
as  the  Schuylkill,  why  not  the  German  carp? 

"There  is  scarcely  a  stream  of  any  note  in  the  commonw 
which  carp  cannot  be  grown  advantageously,  and  it  is  the  po 
the  Board  to  stock  all  the  principal  ones  as  soon  as  the  supply  i 
for  the  purpose  is  obtained,  either  from  the  State  ponds,  or  fn 
sources. 

'*  But  one  of  the  most  notable  recommendations  of  the  carp 
is  possible  for  almost  every  farmer  to  have  a  fish  preserve  of 
in  which  he  can  grow  fish  for  his  family  with  less  cost  and 
than  he  can  chickens  and  turkeys. 

"  Fourth.  Rapidity  of  growth  is  another  of  its  marked  ol 
istioa.  This  rapid  growth  depends  largely,  of  course,  upon  < 
perature  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  live,  the  length  and  c 
of  the  season,  whether  it  is  warm  or  cold,  the  plent  if  nines 
natural  food,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  artificial  f< 
plied  it.  It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authorities 
growth  of  the  carp  is  fully  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  tl 
that  is,  that  a  carp  will  attain  a  greater  size  in  one  year  than 
trout  in  four.  The  carp  is  not  merely  long-lived,  but  under  f 
oiroH instances  attains  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  re&chin 
pounds.  But  suoh  monsters  would  not  be  desirable  except 
osities.  Yearling  oarp,  ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to  tw< 
are  considered  about  the  best  size  and  age  for  the  table. 

"  Bifth.  The  oarp  is  nearly  omniveroua.  It  will  live  o 
vegetable  food,  though,  when  opportunity  offers,  it  will  not 
to  take  a  grub,  a  worm,  or  even  a  fly.  The  larvse  of  aquatic 
is  a  toothsome  morsel  to  it.  Where  it  is  necessary,  as  is  sot 
the  case,  to  feed  them,  as  where  the  amo 
which  they  feed  is  not  sufficient  to  affon 
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the  kitchen,  refuse  from  the  slaughter- house,  curds  from  the 
',  or  about  any  thing  that  poultry  will  eat  will  be  accepted  and 
ken  of  with  relish.  It  haa  other  merits,  which  need  not  be  enn- 
ted,  as  this  fish  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  almost 
■flnouB  to  advert  to  them  except  in  a  general  way." 

RAINBOW   TBOUT. 

ie  California  or  rainbow  trout  is  another  fish  not  native  to  Iowa 

rs,  which  is  well  adapted  to  them,  and  has  given  evidence  of 

iug  qualities.    The  brook  trout,  with  his  shyness  and  rain-bow 

in  the  waters,  and  bis  nervous  fire  on  the  hook,  has  always  been 

iroe  in  the  spring  branches  of  the  State. 

ie  rainbow  trout  is  a  hardier  fish,  and  modester  in  his  living  thau 

irook  trout. 

is  flesh  is  as  delicate  as  any,  and  he  will  live  in  any  of  our  rivers. 

ill  pay  to  cultivate  this  fish.    There  are  three  hundred  spawners 

ie  ponds  at  the  Anamosa  batching-honse,  which  promise  well. 

THE    PICKBBKL. 

un  not  in  harmony  with  a  prejudice  against  the  common  pike  or 
erel,  which  is  gaining  ground. 

ie  pike  is  dainty  food  for  lovers  of  gastronomy.  His  eager  and 
e  in  the  presence  of  the  angler's  bait.  To  take  him  from  his 
e  in  the  still  waters  among  the  lilies  and  sedges  puts  the  angler's 
e  and  skill  to  the  severest  test.  His  vesture  is  Dot  as  bright  as 
of  the  trout  or  snnfish.  He  is  a  handsome  fish  in  subdued  cot 
Conscious  that  he  is  natural  monarch  of  the  tide,  he  puts  on  no 
Except  in  certain  coteries  in  tbe  United  States  he  is  esteemed. 
in  the  pike  became  scarce  in  the  British  Isles,  during  the  reign  of 
srd  I,  that  ruler  fixed  the  price  of  the  pike  higher  than  that  of 
lalmon,  and  ten  times  higher  than  turbot  or  cod.  The  pike  is 
ht  after  and  regarded  with  favor  in  Continental  Europe,  with  bnt 
i  dissent.  The  fish  commissioners  of  Canada  are  as  solicitous  for 
•reservation  as  they  are  for  the  salmon  and  white  fish.  But  in 
Jnited  States  some  very  reputable  gentlemen  have  issued  an  edict 
ist  the  pike,  and  they  have  found  many  willing  to  join  with  them 
ieir  wish  to  exterminate  him.  With  all  dne  respect  to  these 
lies  of  the  pike,  I  oannot  bnt  express  the  opinion  that  they 
leeking  to  exterminate  one  of  the  best  fishes  in  our  streams.   His 
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voracity,  his  diligence  in  getting  a  living  is  the  chief  objection 
to  him.  Though  the  pike's  hanger  is  never  appeased,  he  gn 
proportion  to  his  great  feeding  ability,  and  far  exceeds  bai 
trout  in  this  respect.  Hia  industry  does  not  detract  from  the  d 
brown  that  can  be  given  hia  savory  flesh  in  the  frying  pan. 

I  notice  that  the  persons  that  depreciate  him  in  their  opinion 
ship  him  with  their  stomachs.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  pike  goini 
ing  in  the  market  place. 

The  growth  of  other  valuable  food  fish  is  not  retarded  by  th 
enoe  of  the  pike.  This  is  proven  beyond  question  by  the  fact 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  waters  of  the  State  wen 
with  pike,  the  bass,  crop  pie,  and  snnfish,  and  the  sucker,  si 
sheepe  head,  the  natural  prey'of  the  pike,  were  equally  nnmero 

An  endeavor  to  get  back  of  this  fact  will  fail.  The  wagin 
war  against  the  pike  seems  wasteful  and  foolish  to  me,  and  oag 
lo  be  enoouraged. 

Prof.  Baird  has  pregnantly  said,  "  the  people  of  the  United 
may  yet  see  the  day  they  will  be  glad  to  get  a  pickerel." 

During  the  incumbency  of  my  predecessor  pike  were  seined 
the  shallows  of  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  season  and  left  to 
the  shores.  I  regret  that  any  person  of  intelligence  should,  t 
radical  Btress  of  opinion,  deem  it  good  to  destroy  the  pike  in  , 
spendthrift  manner. 

The  destruction  of  other  kinds  of  fish  in  our  rivers  heoaus 
are  not  suited  to  the  palate  of  man  is  another  foolishness.  Pit 
are  not  the  food  of  man  are  invariably  the  food  of  other  fish 
thus  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
that  whenever  a  scientist  issues  an  edict  for  the  total  destruct 
a  fish  as  toothsome  and  plentiful  a  breeder  as  the  pike,  he  is  r. 
a  serious  mistake,  and  the  people  will  ultimately  condemn  him 


The  sustained  and  ineffectual  effort  to  replenish  the  water 
foreign  varieties  has  served  to  develop  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  our  native  fish,  and  that  the 
bass  which  has  inhabited  our  waters  for  centuries  has  no  supei 
a  food  fish.  Iowa  black  bass  are  wanted  everywhere.  The 
grown  to  be  an  urgent  demand  for  tbem  to  stock  streams  in  1 
west,  and  in  the  east  as  well.    The  bass  has  been  oondeme 
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anoe  on  the  same  ground  that  the  pickerel  is  denounced,  his 
mooa  appetite.  Bnt  the  black  bass  grows  in  favor  with  those 
familiarize  themselves  with  him,  and  he  oannot  be  too  carefully 


he  trout  is  regaining  the  supremacy  in  the  spring  branches  of  the 
e  which  be  held  at  an  early  day.  The  following  letter  speaks  the 
with  strong  emphasis: 

Manchester,  Iowa,  August  15, 1885. 
7.  ALDBICH,  State  Fiah  Committiontr: 

UR  8tB— In  regard  to  the  trout  streams  in  this  county  the  undersigned 
Id  respectfully  represent  that  the  stream  three  miles  east  of  here  known 
pring  branch  was  stocked  with  trout  about  seven  years  ago.  Since  that 
a  been  re-stocked  twice  and  has  been  Ashed  constantly,  a  good  deal  of 
lime  unlawfully  with  snare  and  seine;  for  the  last  two  seasons  hardly  a 
but  what  there  has  been  from  one  to  thirty  fishing  along  its  banks,  and 
stching  trout  more  or  less.  Trout  nave  been  taken  from  said  stream 
summer  that  weighed  nearly  two  pounds,  and  we  think  that  there  is  no 
er  trout  stream  anywhere. 

regard  to  the  Spring  stream  in  northern  part  of  the  county  we  think  all 
in  regard  to  Spring  branch  would  apply  to  that,  and  there  are  several 
r  streams  in  the  country  that  could  be  properly  stocked. 
e  think  seasons  should  be  closed  from  October  first  until  April  first, 
that  every  constable  be  made  a  State  officer  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
e  law.  We  would  also  respectfully  add  that  the  State  appropriation  is 
rely  too  small  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Bincerely  yours, 

A.  3.  Blair. 

J.  F.  Johnson. 

E.  R.  Conoar. 

W.  E.  Brown. 

M.  Bechler. 

Ed.  P.  Seeds. 

H.  C.  Haberlh. 

M.  F.  Lebot. 

H.  G.  Jackson. 

H.  A.  Granger. 

A.  L.  Beardslee. 

Thos.  Tooqood. 

Adolpe  Wolst.    . 

C.  H.  Barrett. 

S.  A.  Steadkan. 
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SHOULD   BB  KBPT   A.  YKAE, 

The  Fish  Cora  mis  a  ion  firs  in  several  States,  notably  in  Mil 
and  Illinois,  concede  it  is  error  to  plant  fry  before  they  are  a  7 
Prof.  Baird  announces  himself  in  accord  with  this  opinion 
planting  of  fry  in  strange  waters  to  be  preyed  upon  by  pre* 
native  fish  is  bnt  little  better  than  casting  grasshoppers  into 
pond;  satisfying  to  the  tront  but  fatal  to  the  insect. 

The  fry,  heretofore  have  been  planted  as  soon  as  the  food  i 
absorbed,  and  sometimes  before  They  have  often  been  place< 
rivers  and  lakes  in  mid- winter  by  cutting  holes  in  the  ioe. 

My  personal  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  this  a  sheet 
and  I  would  recommend  that  no  fish  be  planted  in  Iowa  wate 
they  are  a  year  old,  and  the  State  ponds  at  Anamosa  shou!< 
constructed  and  enlarged  so  that  they  can  be  preserved  nn 
attain  sufficient  age. 


The  plan  of  building  mill-dams  now  in  vogue  in  Iowa  mak 
structures  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  fish  to  the  sources  of  th 
in  the  spawning  season.  Without  the  introduction  of  fish  w: 
the  dams  tbe  fish  crop  is  out  off  in  a  large  amount.  Mill-owne 
been  bitter  opponents  to  the  introduction  of  fish  ways.  But 
they  should  see  the  injustice  of  the  opposition  they  interpc 
give  the  Fish  Commissioner  their  sympathy  and  support. 

80  much  has  been  said  on  the  value  of  fish  ways,  that  it  is  1 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it  Legislation  in  other  States  has  b< 
oessf nlly  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  Iowa  legislature  shot 
it  careful  attention. 

APPROPRIATIONS   NEEDED. 

An  appropriation  of  three  hundred  dollars  should  be  made 
oonstruotion  of  a  new  masonry  reservoir  for  the  waters  of  the 
which  supplies  the  troughs  of  the  hatching-house  and  the  po 
side.  The  masonry  in  tbe  reservoir  now  enclosing  the  spri 
not  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  surfao 
from  the  adjacent  hills  from  seeping  under  it  and  mingling  v 
waters  of  the  spring.  By  a  subterranean  channel  which  nr 
cessor  spent  an  hundred  dollars  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  diaoov€ 
water,  particles  of  soil  and  decayed  leaves  are  carried  thro 
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ing  and  into  tb«  hatching  troughs,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of 
eggs  being  ripened  there. 

)uring  the  month  of  July,  1885, 1  succeeded  in  locating  the  month 
thii  hidden  stream  from  the  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  spring, 
I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  diverted  and  the  spring  protected  from  it 
nuking  the  reservoir  vails  three  feet  lower,  and  introducing  a 
dnage  pipe  to  convey  the  surface  water  to  the  creek,  which  runs 
ough  the  valley. 

t  would  be  better  to  have  the  reservoir  open  instead  of  closely  oov- 
d  as  it  is  now.  In  other  States  the  springs  supplying  water  for 
1  culture  are  left  uncovered,  so  that  refuse  matter  may  be  removed, 
in  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars  should  be  made  for  the 
»ira  of  hatching- honse  building.  The  cement  floor  of  the  aqua- 
im  and  the  sills  on  the  foundation  walls  should  be  renewed.  The 
Mrior  of  the  building  needs  repainting  to  save  it  from  the  elements. 
An  appropriation  of  six  hundred  dollars  should  be  made  for  the  en- 
gemeat,  rearrangement  and  protection  of  the  ponds,  excepting 
Me  devoted  to  carp  culture.  At  present  there  are  four  ponds  lying 
a  cluster  just  west  of  the  hatching-house  and  used  as  trout  pro- 
ves. These  ponds  occupy  an  area  of  24x75  feet.  As  a  matter  of 
idenoe  and  economy  it  is  necessary  that  this  area  should  be  in- 
ased  to  40x100  feet  and  divided  into  six  or  eight  ponds,  that 
oug  fish  can  be  kept  separate  from  fish  that  are  mature  and  preda- 
y.  As  the  ponds  are  now  arranged  the  main  surrounding  walls  are 
wely  built  of  cobble  stones  with  shabby  wooden  division  walls  be- 
een  the  several  ponds. 

[f  the  fry  of  any  fish  are  placed  in  one  of  these  ponds  they  find 
fir  way  through  the  apertures  between  the  rabble  stones  and  the 
is  of  the  wooden  divisions,  and  thus  get  into  waters  inhabited  by 
i  larger  fish  and  are  promptly  eaten  up.  The  sieve-like  condition 
these  ponds  and  their  small  capacity  make  it  impossible  to  pre- 
Tft  young  fish  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Unless  the  fry 
a  be  given  safe  storage  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea 
keeping  them  until  they  are  a  year  old  before  planting  them  in  the 
kes  and  rivers  of  the  State.  Hence,  I  suggest  the  cobble  stone 
ills  and  the  doubtful  wooden  ones  be  taken  away  and  solid  and 
osely  matched  plank  walls  be  substituted,  and  be  made  high  and 
roog  enough  to  withstand  the  frequent  floods  which  invade  the  nar- 
>*  valley  in  which  the  State  property  is  located. 
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Heayy  rains  or  water-spouts  inundate  the  valley  every  year 
ing  everything  that  stands  in  its  road. 

On  the  night  of  September  33, 1884,  a  storm  passed  throuj 
flooding  the  ponds  and  sweeping  about  40,000  young  oarp  int 
rent  which  carried  them  into  the  Wapsipinioan  river,  where  it 
not  lost  to  the  State,  though  they  were  lost  to  the  Commiario: 

And  in  the  reconstruction  of  these  ponds  a  new  feature  eh 
added:  a  spawning  race.  There  are  a  number  of  spawning  I 
the  pools,  which,  if  properly  handled,  oan  be  made  to  pr< 
great  number  of  eggs,  and  will  become  a  source  of  wealth 
State.  The  change  recommended  will  consume  about  12,000 
pine  planking,  and  not  require  a  greater  expenditure  than  that 

No  part  of  the  appropriation  will  be  needed  for  the  car] 
They  require  bat  few  repairs  other  than  what  oan  be  done 
superintendent  of  the  hatching-house. 

IMPROVEMENTS    MiDK. 

Since  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Fish  Commissioner  i 
I  have  expended  every  dollar  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Commission  to  the  permanent  improve! 
the  State  property. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  hatching  house  in  1884  for  off 
poses,  to  save  the  out-go  for  rent. 

The  cost  of  transporting  fish  eggs  and  fry,  fish  feed  and  r 
neons  merchandise  to  and  from  the  hatching-house,  has  alwa; 
a  heavy  item  of  expense.  To  economize  in  this  direction,  I 
in  ^the  spring  of  1884,  a  horse  and  two  wagons,  and  a  slei 
cost  of  $316  50.  The  horse  is  a  fine  animal,  weighing  1400,  t 
be  sold  at  any  time  for  what  he  cost.  One  of  the  vehicles  is 
express  wagon,  and  the  other  a  lumber  wagon  for  rough  woi 
ing  rook,  fuel,  etc. 

No  donbt  oan  be  entertained  of  the  prudence  of  this  inve 
The  money  saved  to  the  State  by  reason  of  it  will  soon  pay  : 
whole  freighting  outfit 

The  flume,  connecting  the  hatching-house  and  the  ponds, 
built  in  1884,  and  a  third  carp  pond  was  constructed  in  1885. 

ONE  HATCHING  HOUSE  ENOUGH. 

As  a  measure  of  economy  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  t 
hatching-bouses  in  the  State  be  discontinued. 
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ish  eggs  cannot  be  procured  in  quantities  to  keep  two  hatching- 
nee  properly  stocked.  Either  hatching  house  has  facilities  for  - 
thing  more  eggs  than  are  supplied  to  any  three  of  the  States  in 
Union  for  fish  culture.  To  continue  the  two  hatching-booses  is 
unwarranted  extravagance. 

he  question  resolves  itself  down  to  this:  Which  of  the  two  shall 
»n  tinned? 

s  the  State  rents  the  hatching-home  at  Spirit  Lake  at  an  annual 
.  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and  own  the  Anamosa  hatching-boose 
fterty  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  where  there  has  been  a  large 
rant  of  money  expended  in  works  of  improvement,  the  logical 
rer  to  this  question  is  simple:  If  the  State  contemplates  a  con- 
ianoo  of  the  experimental  work  in  fish  culture,  it  should  do  it  at 
ittle  expense  as  possible,  and  eoonomy  will  dictate  that  the  rented 
jhing-honse  at  Spirit  Lake  be  done  away  with  and  the  operations 
the  Commission  be  carried  on  in  the  hatching- bo  use  owned  by  the 
te  at  Anamosa. 

a  addition  to  this  it  would  seem  wisdom  to  improve  the  State 
perty  at  Anamosa,  and  make  it  attractive  as  a  public  rerort.  Its 
rtion  is  picturesque,  and  with  a  small  outlay  it  osn  be  made  one  of 
most  beautiful  spots  in  Iowa. 

changis  nbbdbd  in  the  law. 

>emands  are  made  by  the  people  all  over  the  State  for  amendments 
the  fish-laws,  making  them  more  stringent  and  effective, 
n  this  connection  I  would  recommend  that  there  be  enactments 
cging  the  laws  as  follows:  To  forbid  the  use  of  spear  or  gaft  in  any 
e,  river  or  stream  between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the 
rty-first  of  May  next,  following.  To  provide  for  the  building  and 
intenanoe  of  fish-ways  in  mill-dams  at  public  expense,  and  the 
is  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the 
eral  counties.  Then  forbid  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  seines,  nets, 
ps  or  any  device  for  the  destruction  of  fish  in  rivers,  lakes,  bayous, 
.,  and  to  provide  that  these  devices  shall  be  destroyed  when  unlaw- 
!y  used.  To  forbid  the  use  of  dynamite  or  any  other  explosive  or 
joqoub  substance  in  the  waters.  To  forbid  the  shooting  of  fish, 
make  the  penalties  for  all  violations  of  the  fish  laws  more  severe 
1  sorer  of  accomplishments  To  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
orneys  employed  in  behalf  of  the  State  in  prosecutions  instituted 
linst  violators  of  the  fish  laws. 
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IXrLiNATOBY. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Assistant  Fish  < 
her,  to  forward  hie  report  to  me,  my  report 
lelayed,  and  I  am  unable  to  give  a  complete  bal 
or  thia  same  reason. 

FISH  EGGS  RECEIVED  18f 

46,000  brook  trout  from  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Plymouth 
2,090  English  trout,  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Plymouth  Ro 
80,000  salmon  trout,  Prof.  Baird,  North villo,  Micl 
1,000,000  white  fish.  Prof.  Baird,  Northville,  Micl 
10,000  brook  trout,  Prof.  Baird,  Northville,  Michi 
6,000  California  trout.  Prof.  Baird,  Northville,  M 
20,000  lock-leven  trout  from  Scotland,  through  P 
50,000  land-locked  salmon  eggs,  Prof.  Baird,  Grai 
The  eggs  from  Northville  and  Qrandlake  strean 

)lark  at  the  former  hatchery,  and  Hon.  Chas.  Atl 

he  direction  of  Prof.  Baird.    I  am  indebted  to 

courteous  promptness  in  my  behalf. 
On  my  return  from  a  trip  for  carp,  spring  of  1888 

an-tail  gold-fish  and  thirty  golden  Idea,  for  purpoa 

FISH  DISTRIBUTED  DURING  1884-85  ASIJ 
CARP. 

86,000  brook  trout,  Winneshiek  county. 
8,000  brook  trout,  Delaware  county. 
2,000  English  trout,  Delaware  county. 
10,000  brook  trout,  Jones  county. 
2,000  lock-leven  trout,  Medium  lake,  Emmet  coi 
18,000  lock-leven  trout,  West  Okoboji  lake,  Dtcki 
1,000,000  white  fish,  distributed  In  Northern  lowi 
Early  in  December,  1884,  Prof.  Baird  made  a  shi; 
lois  Fish  Commissioner,  of  which  I  received  1,500. 
on  In  good  order,  but  were  chilled  in  transit  throu 
ixpress  company,  and  lost. 
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COMMISSIONERS  ON  FISHERIES, 

whion  of  Canada— 

A.  W.  McLelen,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries Ottawa. 

~l  VINCB  OF  Bbitish  Colttmbia— 

A.  0.  Anderson Victoria. 

avnjci  of  New  Bbunswicx— 
W.  H.  Venning St.  Johns. 

INSPECTORS  OF  FISHERIES. 

ivmcx  of  Nota  Scotia— 

W.n.  Rogers Amherst. 

QvmCB  of  Prince  Edward's  Island— 

J.H.Duvas Alberton. 

tted  States— 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Balrd Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES. 

ABAMA— 

Col.  D.  R.  Hundley Morrisvillo. 

Hon.  C.  S.  G.  Doster. Prattville. 

JZONA— 

Hon.  J.  J.  Gospel Presoott. 

Hon.  Richard  Role Tombstone. 

J.H.  Tagart. Yuma. 


James  H.  Homlbrook Little  Hook. 

H.H.  Rottaken Little  Hook. 

ufoenia— 1 

J.  D.  Redding. San  Francisco. 

A.B.  Dibble Grass  Valley. 

B.H.  Buckingham Washington. 

LOBADO— 

WU«mE.  Blsty Idaho  Springs. 

NHBCT1CUT— 

Dr.  W.  M.  Hudson Hartford. 

Robert  G.  Pike Middletown. 

James  A.  BUI Lyme. 


Enoch  Moore,  Jr Wilmington. 

(0B0IA— 

Hon.  J.  T.  Henderson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture Atlanta. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Gary,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries La  Grange. 
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Illinois— 

N.  K.  Fairbank,  President 

S.  P.  Bartlett,  Secretary 

Major  George  BrennLog I 

Indiana— 

Calvin  Fletcher Spencer,  Owei 

Iowa— 

A.  W.  Aldrich 

A.  A.  Mosber,  Assistant 8p 

Kansas— 

W.  S.Gile 

KENTUCKY— 

William  Griffith,  President 1 

P.  H.  Darby I 

John  B.  Walker Mad 

Hon.  C.  J.  Walton Mod 

Hon.  John  A.  Steele t 

W.  C.  Price 

Dr.  W.  Van  Antwerp Mt. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Chambers Inde] 

A.H.Goble Cat: 

J.H.  Mallory BowUi 

Maine— 

E.  M.  Stillwell 

Henry  O.  Stanley 

Mabyland— 

G.  W.  Delander 

Dr.  E.  W.  Humphries t 

Massachusetts— 

E.  A.  Brackett Wi 

F.  W.Putnam Ct 

Edward  H.  Lathrop Si 

Michigan— 

Dr.  J.  C.  Parker,  President Gran 

John  H.  Bissell 

Herschel  Whitaker 

A.  J.  Kellogg,  Secretary 

W.  D.  Marks,  Superintendent 

Minnesota— 

First  district— Daniel  Cameron La 

Second  district— William  M.  Sweeney,  M.  D B 

■Third  district— Robert  Ormsby  Sweeney,  President 

Missouri— 

John  Reid L 

J.  G.  W,  Steedman,  chairman I 

Dr.  J.  S.  Logan St 
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E.  B.  Livingston Plattsmouth. 

William  S.May Fremont. 

B.  E.  B.  Kennedy Omaha. 

'ADA— 

Hon.  Hubb.  G.  Parker , Carson  City. 


George  W.  Riddle Manchester. 

Luther  Hayes South  Milton. 

Elliott  B.  Hodge Plymouth. 

t  Jbkbkv-- 

Bichard  S.  Jenkins .Camdeo. 

William  Wright Newark. 

Frank  M.  Ward Newton. 

wYovk.— 

Hon.  B.  Barnwell  Rosevelt,  President New  York. 

Gen.  Richard  V.  Sherman,  Secretary New  Hartford. 

Eugene  G-  Blackford Brooklyn. 

Edwin  M.  Smith Rochester. 

no  Carolina— 

8.  Q.  Worth Raleigh. 

CoL  L.  A.  Harris,  President Cincinnati. 

Chae.  W.Bond,  Treasurer Toledo- 
George  Daniel,  Secretary Sanduskey. 

Henry  Douglass,  Superintendent Sanduskey . 

WON— 

A.  B.  Fergeeon Astoria . 

raSTLVASIA— 

John  Gay,  President Greensburgh. 

James  Duffy,  Treasurer Marietta . 

H.H.  Derr,  Secretary Wtlkesbane. 

A.  M.  Spongier,  Corresponding  Secretary Philadelphia. 

Arthur  Maginni  a Swiftwater. 

Aug.  Duncan Chambersburg. 

ddi  Island — 

JohnH.  Barden Rockland. 

Henry  T.  Root Providence. 

Col.  Amos  Sherman Woonsocket. 

Jth  Carolina— 

Hon.  A.  P.  Butler Columbia. 

C.J.  Huske Columbia. 


Geo.  F.  Akens Nashville. 

W.  W.  McDowell Memphis. 

H.  H.  Sneed Chattanooga. 

Edward  D.  Hicks Nashville. 
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Tbxas— 

John  B.  Lubbock 

Utah— 

Hon.  John  T.  Caine Bait  Lai 

Vermont— 

Hiram  A.  Cutting Lanna 

Herbert  Brainerd St. 

Virginia— 

Col.  Marshall  McDonald Bei 

Washington  Tbrbitobt— 

Albert  B.  Stream Next 

West  Virginia— 

H.  B.  Miller.  President Wl 

C.  8.  White,  Secretary B 

BT.M.  Lowry 1 

Wisconsin— 

The  Governor  ex-offldo 

Philo  Denning .....M 

C.  S.  Valentine,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. Jan 

J.  Y-  Jonea Of 

A.V.H.  Carpenter Mil* 

Mark  Douglass It 

C.  Hutchinson Be 

Wyoming  Territory— 

Dr.  M.  C.  Barkwell,  Chairman CSu 

Otto  Gramm,  Secretary. Li 

H.  L.  Andrews I 

E.  W.  Bennett. Warm  S 

P.J.  Downs En 

T.  W.Goinn I 


REPORT  OF  STATE  FISH  COMMISSION. 
CARP  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  1884. 

A.   W.   ALDRICH,  FISH   COMMIS8IONBB. 


REPORT  07  BTATB  FISH  (X>MMlB8IOH 
OABP  DISTRIBUTION— 


NAMK  Of  APPLICANT. 

p.  0.  ADDM8B. 

cou» 

Unn. 

Montgom 

Montgom 

Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne 
Wavne. 

Wayne. 
Wayne 

Washing 

Noble    

Intlianola 

Paps- 
Page. 
Ringgold 
Ringgold 

Ringgold 

M.B.  Hoffman 

RwMing 
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CARP  DISTRIBUTION— COMTIM  USD. 


RAMS  07  APPLICANT. 

posTorrccE  address. 

COUNTY. 

Ringgold. 
Ringgold. 
Story. 
Story- 
Story- 
Taylor. 
Taylor. 
Taylor. 

F.Bewell 

Wapello. 
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List  of  applicants  that  recewwd  carp  through  the  U.  S.  Fith  Commit* 
express  from  Dts  Moina,  November  19, 1884. 


NAMES  OF  APPLICANTS. 

P.  O.  ADDBXSfl. 

com 

Fayette. 

Elgin  K.  Bruce 

Page. 
Page. 
Page. 

Taylor. 

Wayne. 
Wayne. 
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List  of  applicants  for  oarp  that  were  distributed  December  1, 
184,  by  A.  W.  Aldrioh,  State  Fish.  Commissioner  : 

APPANOOSE  COUNTY. 

W.  Woods TJnlonville. 

.  W.Athy ttma. 

.M.  Swank TJnlonville. 

Dond  Srinderman Waukon. 

.G.  Grattou Waukon. 

boons  ootnrrr. 
tri  Calvin Colvin. 

BLACK  HAWK  COUNTY. 

.  AJford Waterloo. 

BUBNA  Y1BTA  COUNTY. 

F.  Bean Marathan- 

BENTON  ( JOTJNTY 

M.  Terry Terry. 

ibez  Bowers Watklns. 

OABBOLL  COUNTY, 

tibial  Staffer Boselle. 

CHKROKZS)  COUNTY. 

Qltchell Merlden. 

CLAYTON  COUNTY. 

■chlm  Baade Farmersburg. 

sderick  Arnold Farmenbnrg. 

GMDAB  OOUKFT. 

T.  Spflter HeobaniesTllle. 

CABS  COUNTY. 

Bracket* Atlantic 

CLAHKB  COUNTY. 

H.  Browns Murray. 
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satis  county. 

William  Plank 

Jacob  Arney 

Christ.  Brennennan 

H.  8.  Goddard 

James  S.  Blough 

J.  W.  Dunshee 

Charles  Stockham 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

B.  F.  Gleason 

William  Cook 

Wilson  H-  Acres 

D ALLA.8  COUNTY. 

A.  V.  Newport 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Ben.  Ishram 

Sam.  Wells . 

Hobson  Bros 

GUTHHTE  COUNTY. 

D.  8.  Woods 

David  Jordan 

HENBY  COUNTY. 

Noah  Johnson 

B.  H.  Linn '. 

W.  B-Cole 

Horace  L.  Farr 

Thompson  Watklns 

Charley  T.  Watkins 

A.  M.  Cromwell 

A.  Brink 

John  F.  Lneh 

RAltn/lON  COUNTY. 

0.8.  Templar 

IOWA  COUNTY. 

Amana  Society 

JA8FKB  COUNTY. 

W.H.Hall 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

.ILBoBtwick Iowa  City. 

inrael  S.  Hess Iowa  City. 

W.r*ratt Iowa  City. 

ermanA.  Straub Iowa  City. 

JEFFEBSON  COUNTY. 

B.McCracklin Fairfield. 

■Iter  Collins.. Salina. 

S.  Wagner Llbertyville. 

H.  West County  Line. 

JONES  COUNTY. 

orgs  8.  Hickox Anamosa. 

lion  Belknap .' Anamosa. 

nes  A.  Weiss Amber. 

in  R.  Rommel! Olin. 

nes  Lester Anamoea. 

KEOKUK  COUNTS. 

W.  Churchill Keswick. 

LTJOAB  COUNTY. 

D.Soott Charlton. 

lathan  Pulley Charlton. 

G.  Curtis Charlton. 

3.  McKinley BusselL 

LINN  COUNTY. 

9.  Bennett Cedar  Bapids. 

B.Campbell Marion. 

a.  Cook Marion. 

P.Emerson Cedar  Bapids. 

r.  Gritman SpringvWe. 

r.BedsB SpringvUle. 

MONBOB  COUNTY. 

lorick  Kurmoath Melrose. 

L.  Smith Selection. 

nk  Hickenlooper Selection. 

MONONA  COUNTY. 

:.  Weinse Maplcton. 

■"""»  COUNTY. 
J.Upton New  Sharon. 
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MrrCTIKLT.  COUNTY. 

John  Sanf ord . 

J.Dalrymple 

MONTOOMEKY  COUNTY. 

J.  B.  Stratton 

John  Ilampel 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Wm.  L.  Leonard 1 

H.S.Howell E 

UABSHALL  COUNTY. 

D.  W.  Maytag 

MUSCATTHB  COUNTY. 

JohnS.  Taylor Wat 

FOLK  COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Towner Town 


Wm.  A.  Thrall 

PAOB  COUNTY. 

F.  S.  Bnrkhart Sh' 

J.  B.  Black Collegi 

BINGOOLD  COUNTY. 

H.M.  Pagsley. 

John  Scott 

M.  P.  Hoffman 

D.  O.  Tedrick 

Jetro  J.  Griffith 

SOOTT  COUNTY. 

AbelOelson 

T.  Henry  bod 6 

TJl.Y1.0V.  COUNTY. 

B.  G.Moore 

John  W.Wood 

F.  L.  Blakemore PI 

UNION  COUNTY. 

J.V.  Hoaktouwn E 
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TAX  BUBEN  COUNTY. 

I.  Morton Koosauqua. 

H.  Morrison Leando. 

nk  Good Farmington. 

n  DU1 ..,,............,, .Birmingham. 

WAFBULO  COTTNTT. 

nenge Agency. 

?.  Newell Agency. 

WATBS  COUNTY. 

uH.J.  Mamngb New  York. 

M  A. Clark New  York. 

If.  Claik New  York. 

I.  Clark New  York 

imasBeal Corydoo. 

tighten  Bracewell Allerton. 

i.  Allen Allerton. 

I.Caldwell Lewlsburg. 

melH.  Moore Humeaton. 

L  Davidson New  York. 

WOODBUBY  COUNTY. 
I.  Cornell Correction  villo. 

■rge  Tyler Decorah. 

WABB3NQT0H  COTTNTY. 

L  Brockway Ainsworth. 

j&min  Eicher. Noble. 


we  A,  Hyde. Indianoia. 

Freeman Lacona. 

B.Prftchett. Milo. 

don  Mflla Indianoia. 
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List  of  applicants  for  carp  on  file  in  the  office  of  State  I 
mission  and  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  to  be  distributed  this 
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BUCHAK  AH  COTJHTY. 

Freeman Independence . 

W.  McGnlro Independence. 

1  Snyder Independence. 

House Independence. 

.Bards; Independence. 

[addison Independence. 

CABBOIA  OOCKTT. 


CHXBOKEB  COUNTY. 

rd  Day Meriden. 

ltchell Meriden. 

CABS  COUNTY. 

.Crear Atlantic. 


.Beck Elkport. 

■  Masters Elkport. 

A  Leighty Elkport. 

.TeedeftCo Elkport. 

ggerth Elkport 

ggoitu ..Elkport. 

ggerth Elkport. 

Hasten Elkport. 


oetwick DowClty. 

CLIMTOX. 

Calamus. 

Bryant. 

maen Wheatland. 

Whfatlanct. 

Wheatland. 

1  Honighansen Wheatland. 

*etintE Wheatland, 

.  Richards Calamus . 

.Owen Calamus. 

I.  Ferren Calamus. 

k  Barnes Calamus. 

V.  Crnaon Calamus. 

L  Huntington Calamus. 

Randall Calamus. 
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DAVIS. 

Steckel  &  Overton Bl< 

Tom  Davis .- Bfc 

Alex.  Boms 

■J.  B.  Conner 

J.M.  Donahoe As 

David  Sigler As 


J.S.Johnson Mai 

MaxBeeler Mai 

H.  L.  Bum Mai 

A.  L.  Beardslee Mat 

H.C.  Harbeck Mai 

IHJJUQUMa 

Lonis  Miller 


H.  Hellmouth Bm 

■Q.  E.  Kemper Ba 

BSOATUB. 

J.  C.  Jamison 

James  M.  Little 

I-  J.  Jamison 

FAYJffiTB. 

Bobert  White Wes 

F.A.  Helbig 

Fred  Rottpuher 

Hobson  Bros Wes 


Mrs.  B.  J.  Young 

Jno.  Lnoh Mt.1 

John  Bukgaler. Mt.  1 

WillKitch MtJ 

HAMILTON. 

A.L.  McCarthy BL 

D.  B.  Fisher 

C.  McCarty 

M.F.  Powers 

Thomas  Londerbach 

A.  h.  Fowler 

Bobert  Correntbers 

B,  J.  Mcrieker 
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BAUDOT. 

-Smith IowaFalla. 

HUMBOLDT, 
ex  E.  Smith ltonwick. 

HAKBIBON  OOtTSTT. 

ongall * Dunlap. 

IOWA.  OOTJSTT. 
[Leonard Amana. 


OOUSTV. 

miel  Swihart Newton. 

jomntON  COUHTY. 

onStelner. North  liberty. 

laatliory Sanforth. 

f.  Pratt Iowa  City. 

foatwlck Iowa  City. 

IMFTMBBOK  COTTHTY. 

F.  Warner. Libertyvule. 

H.  Sliipler LHttertjviUe. 

jonbb  couhty. 

Fagner Anamosa. 

i.  Wagoner Anamoaa. 

H.  Pratt Anamosa. 

JACKSON  COUHTY. 

i.  McClelland Preston. 

naLegg Miles. 

rite  Seiner Preston. 

LLegg ...Clinton. 

)■  Kellogg '. Preston. 

s.  Geehler Preston. 
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LUOilC 

B-CPoat 

John  Dickson 

Elckenburg  &  Co 

W.Ellis 


LEE  COUNTY. 


W.  Harvey 

Vick  Calvto. . . . 
D.  Eissenburg. . 
F.  W.  Smith. . . 
S.  L.  Bestow. . . . 


Andy  Hill 

Q.  W.Cordey 

H.  J.  Kirskamp. . . . 

J.  Town  send 

F.  W.  Castor 

AmoaHenkle 

Ang.  Hoffmelster, . 

John  Grain 

Henry  Alter 


LINN   COUNTY. 


Marshall  Swayne 

F.  A.  Helbig 

Mary  W.Anderson 

J.  W.  Bae 

B.  F.  Tamblyn 

Fred  Hattpuher 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

J.  M.  Khoads 

MONONA  COUNTY. 

Ferdinand  C.  Bom 


MONKOB  COUNTY. 


Albert  A.  Mas  on. . 
B.  E.  Robinson . . . 
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TAYLOB  COUNTY. 

Henry  Baum 

UNION  COUNTY. 

J.  M.  Joseph 

TAN  BUREN  COUNT 

Ben.  Forbis 

Whiting  A.  Fellows 

B.C.  Holland 

WAPBLLO  COUNTY 

J.  F.  DeHaYen 

Herman  Sum 

A.  Trussell 

M.  H.  Springer 

J.L.Myrick 

W.H.Gray 

W.  H.Day 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Joseph  Fellows 

WASHINGTON  COUN1 

Jacob  Dillon 

WOODBURY  COUNT! 

■C.  E.  Greener 

I.  H.  Dressyer 

A.  W.Hatfleld 

Charles  Groiner 

John  Frasler. 

D.H.  Talbot 

WAYNK  COUNTY. 

Nelson  Longtwm 

Martin  Krouse 

Jacob  Ault 

Amanda  Pars: 

Daniel  KJoppensteln 

B.  Hickman 

M.  E.  Ferren 

H.  S.  Corbit 

James  8.  Alexander 

WINNESHIEK  COUNT 

Peter  Folstad 
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.■cirrnrLATiosa  or  amounts  drawk  fbox  th*  statu  trkasuhy. 

£.  F.  Sftaw,  Oommtutorm. 

ly  SI,  1885 %  76JH 

tober2,1888 186.87 

vember  16,1888 814.96 

iukj16,  1884 43K.S8 

xchl,1884 236.82 

rill6,1884 386.77 

ril  28, 1864 86.86 

rfl  80, 1884 47.97 

Total %  1,687.91 

A   W.  Atdrich,  Commtatoner. 

M  3,1864 %  428.28 

If  7,1884 66.48 

gufltt,  1KK4 118.7» 

)tember2,1884 M5.68 

rtembw  80, 1684 188.8S 

tobu81,1684 164.48 

oember  1, 1884 178.65 

oember  81,  1884 174.49 

lnaiySI.  1886 160.00 

braary  88,1886 96.14 

JchW.1885 146.76 

ril  80, 1886 168.90 

1;  SI,  188ft 177.60 

MBO,  1886 125.70 

Total $  2,298.46 

Duplicate  itemized  bills  are  filed  and  can  be  found  in  the  office  of 

e  Auditor  of  State,  and  of  the  State  Fish  Commissioner. 

The  original  receipts  for  money  paid  ont  are  on  file  in  the  office  of 

b  Fish  Commissioner,  and  duplicates  of  same  in  the  office  of  the 

iditor  of  State. 

All  bills  are  audited  and  allowed  by  executive  council  before  the 

oney  is  drawn  from  the  State  treasury. 


00  EEPORT  OF  BTATE  FISH  COMMISSION. 

Animoba,  Iowa,  August ! 
A.  W.  Aldrioh,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  the 
accounts  of  the  Fish  Commissioner  with  the  State  of  Iowi 
as  he  verily  believes. 

A.  W.  Aldbi 
StaU  Hish  Oman 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  A.  W.  Aldrioh. 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  J  885. 

J.  H.  Cum 
Cltrk  Dittrtct  Court,  Jones  Count 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  FISH  COMMISSIONER. 


Spirit  Lm,  Iowa, 

woordanoe  with  the  usual  custom,  please  find  below  the  report 
i  work  st  the  fish  hatching  establishment  at  this  plaoe. 
i  work  under  the  circumstances  has  been  very  successful — more 
n  ever  before;  and  could  the  facilities  be  properly  developed, 
raefit  accruing  to  the  State  would  soon  be  felt  to  the  satisfaction 
!  people  of  the  State. 

i  unprecedented  success  in  hatching  fish  here  fully  establishes 
bore  statements.  With  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water 
i  never  fails,  the  work  is  practically  without  an  equal  anywhere. 
Kinds  never  freeze  in  the  ooldest^weather,  or  barely  skim  over 
short  time.  For  carp  raising  there  is  no  better  place.  Could 
house  have  had  some  breeding  carp,  there  could  have  been 
;h  raised  to  supply  the  whole  State  this  season;  but  as  I  could 
at  them,  that  part  (and  a  very  important  one,  too,)  of  this  in- 
y  lis*  Iain  idle. 

*r  various  trials,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  black  bass,  but, 
;  to  the  state  of  matters  here,  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
{U  for  distribution.  Should  the  next  Legislature  see  fit  to  allow 
ilace  to  be  fully  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  plaoe 
be  made  to  supply  the  State  with  these  splendid  game  fish, 
e  supply  of  water  is  unlimited;  ponds  can  be  made  at  a  very 
oost,  where  fish  can  be  kept  the  year  round.  Situated  as  this 
is,  and  with  the  facilities  which  it  has,  'it  ought  to  be  better  de- 
ed, and  should  it  be  done  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 
Y  pay  for  the  investment 

e  State  ought  to  have  the  fish  and  game  laws  better  protected, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  made  so  as  to  have  fish  and 
>  wardens,  as  is  now  being  done  in  various  States.  Give  these 
.ens  ample  powers  and  reasonable  remuneration — enough  SO  that 
I  men  would  accept  the  plaoe,  and  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 
lien  have  already  been  quite  a  number  of  prosecutions  by  the 
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RBPOET 

OF  TlIK 

OINT  COMMITTEE 

TWENTY-FIB8T  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

OF  THB 

STATE  OF  IOWA, 

APPOIHTKD  TO  VISIT  THB 

State  Hatching  Houses 

LOCATED  AT 

ANAMOSA    AND    SPIRIT    LAKE. 

FBDITHD  BT  ORDMB  OF  THIS  OTHSRAI.  iMUHiT. 


DES  MOINES: 

0BO.  X.  BOBMBTS,  STATE  PBOtTMB, 

1680. 
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REPORT 

OINT  COMMITTEE 

or  the 
TWENTY-FIRST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

OF  Tfflt 

STATE  OF  IOWA, 

APPOINTED  TO  VISIT  THB 

State  Hatching  Houses 


LOCATED  AT 


ANAMOSA   AND    SPIRIT    LAKE. 


PBOTTMD  BT  OKDMB  OV  TBS  OHURAI.  ASaUOLT. 


D£S  MOINES: 

«0.  X.  BOBSBTB,  STATE  FBIHTBH. 


REPORT. 


>  the  Thoenty  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  : 

Your  committee  appointed  by  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  9,  of  the- 
*enty-firat  General  Assembly,  to  Tiait  the  State  Hatching- ho  a  see  at 
namosa  and  Spirit  Lake,  ask  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
That  in  pursuance  to  an  agreement  between  the  committee,  we  met 
Anamoss,  Jones  county,  Iowa,  on  Wednesday,  January  30,  and  pro* 
«ded  on  the  day  following  to  visit  the  hatching-house  nnder  the  oon- 
ol  of  Fish  Commissioner  A.  A.  Aldrich,  which  is  located  about 
iree  and  one  half  miles  southwest  of  Anamosa. 
The  property  owned  by  the  State  at  this  place,  and  on  which  the- 
itching-house  is  located,  consists  of  about  twenty-three  acres  of 
nd,  lying  among  the  bluffs  of  Wapsiepenioon  river,  and  seems  well 
isptod  to  the  uses  of  the  Fish  Commission.  The  water  supply  ia 
nndant  and  of  the  finest  quality,  being  furnished  from  a  spring  on 
is  premises. 

In  the  basement  of  the  hatohing-house  arc  the  numerous  troughs 
■rough  which  this  water  passes,  and  in  which  we  found  a  large  num- 
sr  of  young  fish  ready  for  distribution,  and,  many  more  in  process  of 
itching,  which  are  expected  to  be  in  readiness  for  distribution  dnr- 
ig  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 

We  found  various  kinds  of  fish  on  hand,  as  follows:  Rainbow 
Vout,  11,000,  weighing  from  a  quarter  to  three  pounds  each,  and  of 
rhiob  about  one  half  are  old  enough  to  spawn  the  coming  season., 
jake  trout,  of  all  sixes,  about  1,000,000,  most  of  which  will  be  old 
iiongh  for  distribution  the  coming  eeason.  About  7,000  German 
3srp,  now  ready  for  distribution. 

There  were  also  on  the  trays  in  the  hatching-house  about  75,000- 
Brook  Trout  spawn,  for  which  the  correspondence  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  shows  a  large  demand  from  parties  in  the  northern  and 
lortheattern  portion  of  the  State,  requests  for  not  less  than  800,000- 
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coming  from  one  county  alone.  There  were  also  on  file,  from 
wishing  to  stock  private  ponds,  2,600  applications  for  Germ* 
most  of  which  will  be  filled  from  the  United  States  Commi 
being  distributed,  however,  through  the  State  Commissioner. 

We  find,  on  careful  examination  of  the  books  and  account* 
m.ssioner  Aldrich,  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Ti 
General  Assembly,  so  far  as  they  have  paused  into  his  ham 
been  judiciously  and  economically  expended;  for  a  more  pj 
report  of  which  we  refer  yon  to  his  report,  now  on  file  in  the 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

No  indebtedness  has  been  contracted,  and  a  sufficient  am 
the  appropriation  yet  remains  unexpended  to  meet  the  want 
Commissioner  till  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  from  all  the  informs 
tainable,  that  much  of  the  labor  expended  heretofore  in  prof 
many  varieties  of  foreign  fish  and  distributing  them  in  the  w 
Iowa,  has  proven  a  failure,  and  still  as  this  work,  both  in  Ic 
elsewhere,  is  largely  experimental,  we  are  satisfied  that  en 
success  has  been  achieved  to  warrant  the  State  in  oontinn 
Commission,  though  perhaps  on  a  somewhat  more  economics 

The  Commissioner  has  had  in  his  employ  one  assistant,  Mi 
Cleveland,  at  (45  per  month  without  board. 

After  completing  our  investigation  at  the  Anamosa  Hatohe) 
committee  started  for  Spirit  Lake,  to  continue  its  work  th 
owing  to  the  snow  blockade  the  committee  was  obliged,  after 
ing  two  days  and  nights  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  reach  that  ( 
abandon  the  effort  for  the  present,  and  return  to  our  duties 
Moines,  via  McGregor  and  Sabula. 

On  the  6th  day  of  February  your  committee  again  started 
hatching  house  at  Spirit  Lake,  which  we  found  in  charge  of  A 
Fish  Commissioner  A.  A.  Moeher. 

This  branch  of  the  State  Hatching-house  is  beautifully  loc 
an  isthmus  lying  between  Spirit  Lake  and  East  Okoboji  I 
Dickinson  county,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Assistant  Commi 
Mr.  Mosher,  the  State  paying  him  a  rental  of  1300  per  annum 
nse  of  the  same. 

There  is  here  a  most  abundant  supplyjof  clear  lake  water,  fn 
from  Spirit  Lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  about  four  feet  higt 
those  of  Lake  Okoboji,  thus  giving  sufficient  fall  for  the  sucoe 
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In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  an  app 
ation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  be  made  for  continuing  the 
of  the  Commission  at  Anamosa;  and  that,  unless  it  is  thought 
able  for  the  State  to  purchase  and  own  the  property  at  Spirit 
the  work  of  the  Commission  at  that  point  be  discontinued. 

A.  N".  Poram, 

On  part  of  the  Sent 

A.  Ccstbr, 
Thbo.  Nachtwiy, 

On  part  of  the  Bin 


NINTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


TRUSTEES 


owa  Industrial  School, 


BHBBAcnre  bbpobts  fbom  tms 


JPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  BOYS'  DEPARTMENT  AT  ELDOEA, 
THE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   THE    GIRLS'   DEPART- 
MENT AT  MITCHELLYILLE,  AND  ALSO  THE 
TREASURER  OF   THE  BOARD. 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA, 


FISCAL    TERM    ENDING    JUNE   30,    1886. 


PBDfTED  BY  OBDSB  OF  THE   OKKHRiL  ASSEMBLY. 


DBS  MOLNE8: 

OrOi  M.  BOBBSTB,  8TATM  FBIMTBB. 


REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


)  kit  Excellency,  Bbbbh  R.  Sbbrman,  Governor  of  Iowa: 

Hosoiti.BLK  Sir — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  Industrial 
tool,  hereby  submit  for  your  consideration  its  ninth  biennial  report, 
ring  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1885. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Tbe  instituting  and  organizing  an  Industrial  School — until  recently 
ie  Reform  School— of  this  State  has  exerted  a  progress  in  reforma- 
ts and  moral  elevation  amongst  the  wards  of  the  State  greater  than 
>nld  have  been  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine,  at  its  inception. 
«  ultimate  suooess  is  now  assured,  and  the  proportion  of  children  in 
horn  complete  reformation  has  been  achieved,  is  greater  than  that  of 
ay  other  similar  institution,  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  excepting 
'ennsrlvania. 

THE  CHILDREN, 

'ho  are  committed  to  the  care  of  this  Institution  are  not  the  off  ■ 
priug  of  paupers  and  the  lower  classes  of  society  alone,  but  in  many 
ues  children  of  excellent  parentage,  who  are  rebellious  of  home,  or 
chool  control,  truants,  vicious,  incorrigible,  unruly,  beggars,  vagrants, 
>r  of  hardened  natures,  with  strong  hereditary  taints,  who  set  at  de- 
ianoe  all  home  discipline,  and  if  left  to  follow  their  inclinations  would 
arly  develop  traits  of  character  that  would  eventually  lead  them  into 
abits  of  sensuality,  selfishness,  and  sin;  sin  is  not  only  a  crime,  but 
i  also  a  misfortune,  and,  to  guard  against  this  misfortune  was  the 
noiling  cause  which  lead  to  the  establishing  of  a  State  Reformatory. 
Our  Iutitution  is  not  a  penal  institution,  but  a  home,  in  every  seaee 
the  word  implies,  for  the  wards  of  tbe  State.  Here  they  are  oared 
for  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  whilst  they  are  still 
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young'and  easily  impressed  by  good  influent)*,  and  before  i 
become  oalous  to  every  finer  sentiment.  It  ie  a  State  Ii 
Owned,  supported  and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  its  obj 
reformation  of  children — not  their  punishment — by  train  in 
works  of  industry,  morality,  and  the  principle!  of  hygitm 
imbuingjthem  with  independent  ideas  of  earning  their  own 
honest  labor,  thus  making  them  self-supporting,  and  relii 
State  of  the  obligation  of  oaring  for  them  in  their  adnlt 
separating  them  from  the  influence  of  evil  and  corrupt  a 
and  the  improper  occupation  of  their  time,  make  them  f 
respect  that  elevates  them  beyond  their  early  surroundings. 

THE   PBOQB2SS 

this  Institution  has  made  in  the  past  decade  has  awakened  s 
inquiry  amongst  our  tax-payers,  and  has  induced  them  in  a 
grec,  to  consider  the  wants,  needs  and  conditions  of  this  be 
dependent  class  of  our  population.  Many  of  these  ohildre 
phans,  half -orphans,  or  abandoned  by  one  or  both  parents 
thus  thrown  npon  the  charity  of  the  State.  The  prevailing 
of  caring  for  and  educating  these  children  should  be  one  of 
est  works  of  enlightened  legislation.  The  State,  as  the  ' 
parent  and  guardian "  of  these  children  should  exert  every 
increase  the  capacity  for  protection,  and  proper  education, 
possible,  in  physical,  moral,  mental,  social  and  industrial 
thereby'fitting  them  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  its  duties,  ant 
them,  with  rare  exception,  men  and  women,  worthy  to  acce 
tion  in  any  sphere  of  life. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pnblio  has  a  paramounl 
in  thejvirtue  and  knowledge  of  its  members,  and  that  of  sti 
the  business  of  education  belongs  to  it.  That  parents  are  c 
entrusted  with  it  because  it  can  seldom  be  put  into  better  ha 
when  they  are  incompetent  or  corrupt  what  is  there  to  prs 
publio  from'withd  rawing  the  facilities  held,  as  they  obvious! 
its  sufferenoe?"     (Decision  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  friends  of  this  Institution,  recognizing  the  necessity  ■ 
standard  of  moral  and  social  elevation  for  its  inmates,  men 
the  last  General  Assembly  to  change  the  name  of  the  Ii 
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resources  from  their  earliest  yeara.  This  knowledge  shook 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  devising  some  suitable  m 
famishing  employment  for  these  children  when  they  ceai 
ander  the  oare  of  the  State.  They  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
tion  when  they  obtain  their  majority,  and  if  they  should 
into  fit  subjects  for  the  State  prisons  as  an  unfortunate  few  h 
bare  left  this  Institution,  it  will  be  for  the  reasons  stated, 
sould  possibly  be  some  method  put  into  practical  execution  b 
tvery  child  who  has  not  a  home  to  which  he  or  she  may  go  wh 
ing  the  school  oould  be  placed  at  once  in  some  respectable  fa 
under  the  supervision  of  some  responsible  person,  whether 
nred  or  not,  it  would  be  but  a  brief  period  before  the  redo 
number  of  tramps,  vagrants,  paupers,  fallen  women,  and  vie 
intemperance  would  be  perceptible. 

TBI   HKAL'i'H    OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  daring  the  fiscal  term  jus 
has  been  exceptionally  good.  There  has  not  been  any  diseai 
spidemic  character,  and  the  sickness,  when  any  has  prevailed 
such  as  any  household  may  expect.  Colds,  sore  throats,  an 
illnesses  of  this  nature  being  the  only  diseases  we  have  had 
bat,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  There  have  been  six  deatb 
tchool,  hut  in  two  cases  the  victims  were  diseased  when  they 
Lhe  Institution.  We  have  one  accidental  death  to  chronicle, 
Uhas.  Peak,  who  met  his  fate  whilst  assisting  in  repairing  i 
His  death  was  particularly  sad,  as  he  was  a  most  worthy  1 
would  have  received  his  discharge  in  a  few  days.  We  feel  i 
the  excellent  health  of  the  inmates  is  due  in  a  large  measur 
superior  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Institution,  and  the  close 
tnce  of  regular  habits  in  diet,  exercise,  rest  and  labor.  All 
rales  are  strictly  enforced,  and  each  inmate  is  required  to  obc 
!The  Superintendent,  with  commendable  zeal,  has  given  this 
bis  personal  attention,  and  to  him  and  his  able  corps  of  assist 
State  is  indebted  for  many  improvements  that  have  been  pre 
of  great  good. 

EDUCATION. 

The  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  educational  dep* 
of  this  Institution  in  both  the  hoys'  and  girls'  department,  is 
Ing  in  the  extreme.    The  children  instructed  here  will  oompa 
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rontbly  with  those  of  our  graded  oommon  schools  throughout  the 
tte  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  a  oommon  English  education, 
is  teachers  have  been  unremitting  in  their  labors  in  the  school- 
>m,  and  the  reenlt  is  a  thoroughly  systematized  plan  of  instruction, 
itifying  alike  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  teachers  them- 
kves. 

MOEAl  AND  BXLIQIOQB   INSTBUOTIOH. 

The  remnant  of  the  Chaplain's  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  used  to  supply  regular  religions 
trices  each  Sunday.  These  services,  supplemented  by  daily  devo- 
tes in  the  families,  and  Sunday-school  work,  hare  had  a  very  salu- 
ry  effect  on  all  engaged  in  them,  promoting  a  Christian  influence 
d  religious  sentiment  among  the  inmates  that  will  benefit  them, 
iritually,  as  long  as  they  live.  The  clergy  of  Eldora  have  oflioi- 
ed  as  chaplains,  with  an  occasional  sermon  from  other  divines. 

LITKBiTITBE    OF  TI1E   SCHOOL. 

The  library  is  very  limited  for  an  institution  having  within  its  walls 
i  many  readers.  The  two  hundred  (9900.00)  dollars  appropriated  as 
library  fond  by  the  last  General  Assembly  have  been  partly  invested 
i  boohs,  bat  the  supply  is  still  inadequate,  and  the  want  of  more 
lading  matter  greatly  felt.  Not  any  argument  is  needed  to  show  the 
eoessity  for  a  good  library  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  There  is  only  a 
iir  collection  of  books  on  the  shelves  now,  and  as  the  inmates  have 
uxm  to  these  it  is  a  desirable  feature  of  their  education  that  a  more 
ttensive  field  of  literary  work  be  laid  before  them.  To  place  young 
ad  active  minds  en  rapport  with  those  of  thinking  men  and  women 
irough  the  medium  of  books  is  a  higher  education  than  can  be 
weived  through  any  other  channel. 

Children's  minds  often  absorb  that  whioh  they  oannot  comprehend, 
od  in  after  years  digest  it  with  wonderful  clearness  of  comprehen- 
ion  and  thought,  and  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  recreation 
scold  be  afforded  them  when  they  desire  it,  and  the  necessary  books 
hould  be  at  their  command.  Appreciating  this,  we  earnestly  desire 
n  appropriation  of  five  hundred  ($500.00)  dollars  for  the  purchasing 
f  reading  matter  in  the  shape  of  books,  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
tiwipapers  for  the  next  biennial  term.  Aside  from  the  few  standard 
othors  we  have  in  the  library,  there  are  taken  in  the  school  maga- 
ines  and  newspaper*,  as  shown  by  Superintendent  Miles  in  bis  report. 
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Other  papers  and  periodicals  are  sent  to  the  sohool  grett 
which  the  Superintendent  will  acknowledge  in  bis  report. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

"The  importance  of  thorough  industrial  training  is  reoogi 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Snob  being  the  case,  the  method 
becomes  of  primary  importance."  "Practical  industrial 
should  receive  attention,  for  it  is  a  mighty  factor  in  the  impr 
of  the  young,  beginning  in  the  habit-forming  period,  it  o 
with  them,  to  fit  them  for  usefulness,  and  to  fortify  them  agai 
which  begins  with  idleness." 

The  more  progressive  institutions  of  the  country  provide 
industries  for  their  inmates.  It  is  an  evidence  of  continuing  ■ 
in  this  department,  that  a  majority  of  the  boys  are  desir 
anxious  to  learn  some  trade  or  practical  industry,  by  which  t 
earn  a  living  when  discharged  from  the  School.  If  some  m 
could  be  inaugurated  to  establish  a  State  school  of  design,  st 
and  maintained  by  the  State,  and  open  to  the  children  of  th 
upon  snob  terms  as  should  be  prescribed  for  them,  but  provi 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  all  children  graded  out  of  th 
trial  Sohool,  as  reformed,  it  would  be  a  consumption  much 
In  a  few  years  suoh  an  institution  by  judicious  management  < 
made  self-supporting  and  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  by 
ing  skilled  artizans  who  would  be  self-sustaining,  and  by  th* 
well-manufactured  articles  produced  in  the  school.  Id  theab 
such  an  institution  in  our  State  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  or  e: 
undertaking  to  introduce  some  of  the  lighter  mechanical  arts 
Industrial  Sohool.  Among  the  initiatory  should  be  cane 
chairs,  manufacturing  brooms — the  straw  for  which  should  1 
vated  on  the  school  farm;  chair  making,  paper  box  makii 
growing  for  flower  and  vegetable  culture,  manufacturing  1 
and  various  other  light  industries,  such  as  carpentering,  knit 
hand,  type-writing,  etc,  etc.,  all  of  which  could  be  profit* 
successfully  introduced.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  trades  t 
the  Sohool,  but  the  boys  do  not  become  expert  workmen  in 
tionlar  avocation  tbey  choose  because  the  opportunity  is  not 
them.  The  absence  of  competent  and  experienced  men  as 
compels  the  boys  to  receive  suoh  instruction  as  can  be  moult 
an  eiprienced  w.rkmaD,  or  by  one  whose  duties  in  the  Ini 
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■o  multifarious  that  he  cannot  devote  his  time  to  any  one  oocupa- 
d.  There  are  continually  many  and  necessary  repairs  to  be  made 
in  article*  in  daily  use,  consequent  upon  the  general  wear  and  tear, 
ich  could  jut  as  veil  be  accomplished  by  the  inmates  as  by  some 
d  workman,  thereby  saving  to  the  State  an  unnecessary  ezpend- 
re  of  money  if  the  proper  appliances  were  provided  them  for  ex- 
iting the  work,  and  a  competent  director  placed  over  them. 

NEW   BUILDINGS. 

Id  the  boys'  department  there  are  at  this  date  June  30th,  1885,  two 
adred  and  ninety  inmates.  These  are  divided  into  families  under 
a  care  and  control  of  family  managers.  Were  it  not  for  the  excel- 
it  sanitary  arrangements  of  these  family  buildings  the  detriment 
the  general  health  would  be  incalculable  by  crowding  so  many 
lis  into  one  building.  There  are  congregated  in  some  of  these 
ildings  sixty  inmates,  where  the  maximum  should  be  not  over  forty 
forty-five,  so  crowded  are  we  for  family  bnilding  accommodations 
satisfy  the  increasing  demands  upon  us.  Should  the  number  of 
ildren  increase  in  the  next  five  years  in  the  same  ratio  they  have  in 
e  past  five  it  will  be  essential  to  erect  a  family  building  each  bien- 
al  term.  There  are  now  four  family  buildings  connected  with  this 
apartment.  The  new  bnilding  completed  in  April  ia  now  occupied 
id  is  constructed  on  the  same  uniform  plan  as  the  others.  For  this 
lilding  the  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  ten  thousand  ($10,- 
'0)  dollars  for  construction  and  furnishing,  which  was  accomplished 
ithin  the  .appropriation. 


The  appropriation  of  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars  for  an  hospital 
ft  this  Institution  was  a  most  judicious  movement  in  the  right  di- 
ction. During  the  entire  existence  of  this  School,  the  necessity  of 
>ing  any  bnilding  txdurtvety  as  an  hospital  has  never  arisen.  Bat 
le  large  number  of  persons  in,  and  around,  this  Institution  has  made 
ie  necessity  of  suoh  a  bnilding  apparent  for  some  time  past.  Should 
iy  epidemic  visit  the  School  in  its  present  unprovided  hospital  con- 
ition,  it  would  prove  most  disastrous.  The  hospital  building  is  now 
]  process  of  erection,  and  will  be  completed  as  speedily  as  praotica- 
)e.  It  is  so  situated,  in  reference  to  the  other  buildings,  as  to  be 
ccnpied  as  a  family  building  should  the  necessity  arise,  or  for  what- 
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ver  purpose  may  teem  beat  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superb 
fet  it  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  surrounding  bnildingt 
ny  contagions  disease  should  exist,  to  isolate  the  infected 
ent  all  danger  of  contact  by  the  healthful  children. 

BAST  WING. 

The  dining  room,  chapel  and  detail  hall  are  inadequate,  an 
,ny  longer  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  Th 
ooms  are  too  small  by  far,  and  the  crowded  conditions  of  tl 
,nd  tables  wben  the  inmates  are  at  their  meals,  render  an; 
hey  may  require  at  the  table  almost  impossible. 


s  a  misnomer  for  the  room  used  as  a  sanotuary.    It  is  an  ur 
apartment,  having  formerly  been  an  upper  room  in  a  shop  1 
.nd  is  devoid  of  every  appearance  of  a  place  of  worshi] 
loubtful  if  even  the  Puritans  would  have  worshipped  in 
>resent  uncomfortable  and  cheerless  condition. 

DETAIL    HALL. 

The  apartment  used  as  a  detail  hall  is  a  long,  dark  passag 
he  basement  of  the  main  building,  where  the  boys  form  in  li 
letailed  to  their  studies  and  various  duties.  It  is  necessary 
amps  burning,  unless  the  day  is  exceptionally  bright,  in  ord 
rhat  is  being  done.  In  former  years  the  boys  were  detail* 
pen  air — forced  to  stand  in  line  in  the  yard  until  assign 
■laces.  This  required  time  and  patience.  In  inclement  wea 
hildren,  as  well  as  the  officers  in  charge,  were  exposed  to 
aents,  and  ran  the  risk  of  contracting  serious  illnesses.  To 
his  exposure  the  present  arrangement  was  made,  as  a  derni 
o  have  the  children  under  shelter  during  the  detail  hour.  ' 
inch  needed  relief  required  in  these  three  departments;  and 
rhioh  suggests  itself  as  the  most  inexpensive  would  be  to  en 
lost  necessary  improvements  under  one  roof,  and  let  them  « 
,n  east  wing  to  the  main  building — two  stories  and  baaem 
ipper  story  to  be  used  for  a  chapel,  the  lower  story  to  be  us 
itohen  and  dining  room,  and  basement  to  bo  used  for  det 
ize  of  building,  5Cx80. 
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ROOF  MAIN   BUILDING. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  $2,000  was  appropriated  for 
e  purpose  of  ohanging  the  mansard  roof  on  the  main  building,  it 
ling  deemed  insecure.  Upon  farther  reflection  and  examination  it 
m  found  that  (8,000  was  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was 
wtned  advisable  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
on.  R.  S.  Finkbine  as  to  changing  or  strengthening  the  roof.  He 
amined  it  and  made  report,  whioh  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  W.  J.  Mora— At  the  request  of  your  Board  I  made  an  examination 
the  roof  of  the  main  building  of  the  Reform  School  at  Eldora.  In  my 
dgment  you  would  detract  much  from  the  appearance  of  your  building  by 
king  off  the  mansard  story  and  lowering  your  roof.  It  would  give  the 
aiding  a  squatty  look.  I  pree-me  your  object  In  making  the  change  Is  to 
ake  your  building  secure.  This  can  be  attained  by  strengthening  the  roof 
unlug  as  it  now  Is,  at  lees  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  removing  the  man  - 
,rd  and  putting  on  a  new  roof.  I  would  recommend  patting  in  new  ceil- 
<g  joist  on  the  central  post  and  at  the  corners,  of  2x10  joists,  well  bridged, 
liking  them  to  the  roof-framing  and  together  on  the  corridor  walls,  and 
■ling  in  brick  to  the  top  of  the  joist.  Complete  the  studding  of  the  rooms 
ert  to  the  sloping  part  of  the  roof,  bridging  and  bracing  them  thoroughly, 
nd  board  them  up  from  floor  to  deck  post  of  roof  with  good,  sound  ship 
ipboards.  Make  the  returns  to  the  dormer  windows  In  the  same  way,  an- 
norlng  the  brick  work  of  the  dormers  well  to  this  framing;  spike  pieces  of 
is  from  the  foot  of  the  mansard  rafter  to  the  vertical  studding,  and  at  the 
entre  of  the  rafter  to  the  studding;  truss  your  deck  rafters  to  the  ceiling 
list  in  the  same  way  by  1x6  stuff.  By  doing  as  above  indicated  you  will 
lake  your  mansard  roof  entirely  secure.  The  trouble  with  it  is  not  that  it 
i  a  mansard  roof,  or  that  the  building  is  high,  but  that  all  the  work  above 
he  upper  floor  line  was  done  in  the  poorest  and  most "  shoddy  "  way  possl- 
ile,  not  having  half  enough  timber  in,  and  not  being  completed. 
Bespectfnlly  yours, 

B.  8.  FINKBINE. 

Adopting  the  advice  of  Mr.  Finkbine,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
irdered  that  steps  be  taken,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  strengthen  the 
aid  roof  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  said  report. 

SUNDAY   SPITS. 

Ad  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred  ($1,900)  dollars  was  made  for 
Sunday  suits  for  the  boys.  The  cloth  was  purohased  and  the  suits 
ude  by  the  inmates  who  are  working  in  the  tailor  shop.    They  are 
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oade  of  bine  cloth,  trimmed  with  brass  buttons,  and  arc  m 
tjle  of  the  regulation  sails  of  the  military  cadet. 

CONTINGENT    «D  BBPAIB  FUND. 

A  portion  of  this  fund  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
ratire.  three  thonsand  ($8,000)  dollars  appropriated  will  ha 
upended  for  repairs  before  another  appropriation  can  be  rea< 

rsscm  fond. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  ($150)  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
n  front  of  the  school  grounds.  This  amount  has  been  expe 
lesignated,  and  the  result  is  a  handsome  fence  across  th 
front  grounds,  adding  much  to  the  pleasing  appearance  of  t 
ind  enhancing  the  general  effect. 

FUND   FOB   FENCING   PA8TOBB  LANDS. 

Since  our  last  biennial  report  there  has  been  two  hand 
forty  acres  of  pasture  land  fenoed,  making  it  secure  from  th 
lions  of  roaming  stock.  The  four  hundred  ($400)  dollar 
priated  for  tbis  purpose  have  been  expended. 

FOND   FOB   BFFBCTING   CHANQE   OF  LAND. 

There  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  twenty  dollars  and  fif 
($20.50)  of  this  fund,  which  we  ask  to  have  transferred  to  t 

fund. 

BNGINB  AND  STBAK   BBATIRO   FUND. 

This  fund  is  not  all  expended  at  the  present  time.  Th 
balance  of  $076.76  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasure 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  will  be  applied  to  putting  tn  son 
needed  heating  apparatus.  The  steam  heating  of  this 
went  is  not  as  successful  as  that  of  the  Girls*  Departmen 
machinery  is  not  so  new,  or  perfect,  and  the  steam  suppl 
adequate  to  properly  heat  the  building  in  which  it  is  oo 
This  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  in  a  large  measure,  by  iuti 
tteam  through  the  entire  Institution  instead  of  heating  it,  a 
lone,  partially  by  steam  and  partially  by  stoves. 
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AFFROFHIiTIOHfl    ASUD   FOB    (bOT'b   rmPABTMSMT}. 

The  Trustees  knowing  the  great  benefit  this  Institution  is  to  th« 
ttte,  and  the  wonderful  work  it  is  effecting  for  good,  feel  justified 
i  asking  for  the  following  appropriation 8  to  farther  the  work  oi 
tfora  and  moral  elevation  among  its  less  fortunate  children,  and  the 
Teasing  need  of  enlarged  oapacitiei  to  carry  oat  this  work  success 
illy; 

For  east  wing  to  main  building,  including  chapel,  dining 

ball,  kitchen  and  detail  hall t  27,000 

For  steam  heating  for  wing 8,600 

For  contingent  and  repair  fund 4,000 

For  Laundry  machinery TOO 

For  cooking  range 800 

For  two  steam  kettles 800 

For  rotary  bake  oven , 660 

For  furnishing  chapel 660 

For  chaplain's  fund 600 

For  library 600 

For  salaries  for  officers  for  two  years 20,000 

For  the  financial  condition  of  both  departments  on  the  30th  day  o) 
lone,  A.  D.  1885,  we  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  W.  J.  Moir 
Iressurer,  with  this  explanation,  that  where  it  appears  in  some  of  tlu 
lands  that  the  Treasurer  has  overpaid,  that  a  portion  of  the  appropril 
n'on  still  remains  undrawn  in  the  State  treasury. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GIRLS'  DI 

MENT. 


The  object  of  this  Institution  has  so  often  been  let  forth,  it 
reports  to  your  Excellency,  that  we  will  dwell  only  on  such  1 
are  less  familiar  and  of  general  public  interest.  In  looking 
the  reports  of  various  State  reformatories,  where  boys  and  j 
confined  under  the  same  auspices,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
report  of  the  Girls'  Department  is  always  circumscribed. 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  excess  of  boys  in  point  of  number  in  the 
atones,  as  compared  with  the  girls,  thus  claiming  more  attcn 
necessitating  larger  appropriations  for  their  maintenance.  ( 
this,  the  necessities  of  the  Girls'  Department  demand  the  sau 
nition  and  serious  consideration  as  do  those  of  the  boys.  It 
worthy  of  attention  that  the  progress  made  in  our  country 
years  by  the  girls  in  all  the  arts  and  soienoee  has  so  imping 
that  made  by  the  boys  that  the  avenues  of  labor  are  no  longt 
to  them.  The  females  of  this  epoch  have  an  equal  opportun 
the  males,  and  if  properly  directed  in  their  labors  and  co-ed 
make  just  as  skilled  artisans  and  successful  teachers.  The  ti 
the  near  future — is  now — when  sex  will  not  be  taken  into  cc 
tion  when  an  application  is  made  for  a  situation.  Every  »■ 
labor  is  open  to  each  alike;  every  profession  reaches  out  its  t 
to  them,  and  every  classical  college,  with  rare  exception,  hai 
its  doors  to  them  without  distinction.  The  "open  sesame"  c 
permitted  to  girls  of  this  age  that  a  few  years  since  was  dei 
most  educated  and  enlightened  of  women. 

In  the  Iowa  Industrial  Sohool  the  same  discipline  and  t 
method  of  teaching  is  observed  in  each  department,  and  eve 
ble  means  employed  alike,  to  subserve  their  best  interest  and 

NXW  MATRON. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Angle  Levelling,  the  necessity  was 
for  appointing  a  new  Matron,  whioh  was  done  by  appoint! 
Mary  Marshall  to  fill  the  vacancy.     Miss  Marshall  has  been  <m 
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ith  the  School  for  over  five  yars,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  consid- 
er it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  appoint  a  person  to  this  position  who 
u  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Institution.  In  the  death  of  Mrs. 
swelling,  the  aobool  has  lost  an  invaluable  officer,  the  State  one  of 
i  most  faithful  and  efficient  servants,  and  the  children  of  this  De- 
triment a  friend  whose  virtues  they  oan  emulate,  and  the  Board  of 
roiteos  a  most  worthy  co-laborer. 

■HPLOYHBNT  Of  INMATS8. 

There  are  at  this  date,  Jnne  30, 1665,  one  hundred  inmates  in  this 
apartment.  The  older,  and  in  many  particulars,  most  objectionable 
ils  have  been  graded  oat  of  the  school,  either  from  having  obtained 
eir  majority  or  were  considered  sufficiently  reformed  to  be  again  in- 
uated  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  It  is  to  be  regretted  some  have  not 
■oven  themselves  reformed,  but  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  larger 
imber  of  discharged  girls  are  leading  virtuous  and  useful  lives.  By 
Hiding  out  these  older  girls,  those  remaining  are  more  evenly  graded 
i  age,  size,  degree  of  criminality,  and  intellectual  capacity.  We  do  not 
aim  entire  reformation  for  all  the  girls  who  leave  the  Institution, 
at  are  conscious  the  good  work  done  will  influence  them  to  lead 
etter  lives,  and  that  the  seed  sown  amongst  them  has  not "  all  fallen 
n  barren  ground." 

Each  day  the  inmates  are  detailed  to  work,  the  house  being  so 
ivided  that  every  child  is  in  school  one  half  the  day,  and  the  older 
dm  are  engaged  in  some  domestic  employment  the  other  half.  The 
nmates  are  required  to  perform  the  ordinary  household  duties,  and 
aeh  girl  is  confined  for  three  months  to  one  occupation,  that  she 
iay  be  qualified  to  discharge  her  doty  satisfactorily  in  every  branch 
f  domestic  economy.  The  routine  of  housework  is  sometimes  oner- 
•n,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony,  sewing,  fancy  work,  fancy 
fitting  by  band,  and  some  of  the  lighter  accomplishments  are 
aught.  If  there  could  also  be  introduced  into  this  Department 
erne  of  the  lighter  mechanical  arts,  of  which  the  inmates  could 
toqnire  sufficient  knowledge  to  earn  their  living,  many  of  these 
'oung  girls  could  render  themselves  self-supporting  by  some  other 
employment  than  housework. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


The  advancement  some  of  these  children  have  made  in  tl 
room  is  phenomenal.  Girls  and  boys  who  were  entirely  i 
when  entering  the  school  are  now  experts  in  mental  arithmi 
ing,  reading  and  those  branches  taught  in  oar  graded  sohoo 
of  these  children  had  never  been  in  a  school  of  any  kind  o 
mitted  to  this  Institution.    It  was  a  revelation  to  them. 

The  moral  atmosphere  snrronnding  them  is  bo  different 
thing  they  have  ever  known  before.  They  submit  with  cki 
to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  discipline  of  the  school, 
months  of  physical  cleanliness;  a  few  months  systematic  ti 
habits  of  industry;  a  few  months  absolute  subordination 
own  wills  to  the  dictates  of  sound  moral  sense,  in  snrronndii 
have  no  association  with  the  scenes  they  have  left,  and  whei 
gnage  they  used,  even  the  thoughts  they  breathed  as  a  : 
course,  in  those  scenes,  are  in  these,  among  things  forbid* 
work  a  marvelous  change  in  many  instances.'* 

CHAPLAIN    FUND. 

The  last  General  Assembly  failed  to  make  any  appropriate 
chaplain  fund  for  this  department.  The  boys  department  hi 
surplas  fnnd  with  which  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  reli] 
vices,  whilst  the  girls  have  had  to  depend  upon  gratnitoni 
given  by  some  minister  of  the  State,  or,  upon  such  servio 
Superintendent  could  offer  them.  It  seems  an  imperative 
urge  upon  the  Assembly  the  necessity  of  an  appropriatioi 
purpose.  The  youth  in  this  Institution  are  at  that  tender  j 
religious  impressions  are  received  and  retained,  in  most  oases 
life.  Early  religious  education  is  essential  in  every  walk  of 
especially  is  it  necessary  for  those  young  children  who  havt 
this  respect,  entirely  neglected  at  home,  whose  religions  w 
have  never  been  stimulated  by  either  precept  or  example, 
have  never  known  the  strength  of  the  invitation,  "  suffer  1 
dren  to  come  unto  mo". 

Our  State  certainly  has  religions  enthusiasm  enough  to  fu 
wards  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  and  the  "word  withoi 
and  without  price." 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that,  out  of  their  pov 
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rgy  of  the  State  out  giro  their  time  and  talent  to  the  State  wards 
hcut  any  fln*"fli*1  remuneration,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  the  ap- 
priation  we  ask  for  this  purpose  will  be  granted. 

FDXOHA.BB   OF   LAND. 

Tie  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  another  eighty  (80)  acres  of  land, 
i  been  rendered  imperative  by  the  fact  that  complaint  has  been 
de  against  the  overflow  of  the  sewerage  of  the  Institution.  By  the 
•chase  of  the  land  adjoining,  we  would  be  relieved  of  all  further 
able  in  this  direction,  as  there  is  a  good  running  stream  on  the 
d  we  wish  to  purchase  that  would  carry  off  all  the  sewerage.  Of 
irse  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  so  large  a  tract  for  this 
rpose  only,  but  the  owner  of  the  land  declines  to  sell,  unless  the 
are  tract  is  taken.  Besides  this  fact,  the  needs  of  the  Institution 
|uire  more  land.  We  now  have  one  hundred  girls  in  the  Institu- 
n,  and  milk  and  butter  should  be  staple  articles  of  food,  but  we 
ly  have  twelve  cows,  and  not  sufficient  land  for  their  support. 

FAMILY   B  CI  LIU  NOB. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  department  will  be  another  family 
Uding.  The  $11,000  appropriated  by  the  last  General  Assembly  tor 
joting  and  furnishing  a  family  building,  will  be  consumed  before 
other  appropriation  can  be  reached. 

This  building  will  be  completed  and  occupied  by  the  early  fall. 
far  mature  deliberation  the  cottage  plan  for  this  building  was  ac- 
pted.  It  is  the  experience  of  older  institutions  that  the  cottage 
u  subserves  the  wants  of  an  Institution  more  perfectly  tbanQany 
at  has  been  adopted.  It  brings  the  children  more  immediately£un- 
r  the  home  influences  ot  the  Institution,  and  teaebes  themQthoee 
usehold  duties  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  coming  in  direotfjoon- 
ot  with  them.  Those  duties  taught  tmky  by  experience  and  obser- 
lion — not  by  proof/.  "For  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good, 
id  to  enable  the  reforming,  elevating  spirit  of  the  officers  to  influence 
e  children,"  they  should  be  brought  into  the  closest  possible  asse- 
rtion, which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  cottage  plan  of  "family 
ssagenunt,  and  never  successfully  by  the  congregate-  There  are 
o  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  too  many  interruptions,  both  for 
aoaer  sad  pupil,  to  effect  much  good  when  so  many  are  thrown 
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"The  delinquent  child  most  be  regarded  and  treated  mod 
diseased,  needing  in  a  certain  sense  the  same  attention  that 
by  the  physician  to  his  sick  patient.  Its  condition  most  b 
and  watched  at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  olassificatioi 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  reach  the  best  results." 

The  appropriation  asked  for  the  next  building  will  be  in 
that  granted  for  the  present  one  by  about  one  thousand  {$) 
lars.  Id  the  plan  adopted  we  have  been  compelled,  in  orde 
within  the  appropriation,  to  dispense  with  many  convenienc 
say  necessary  additions.  It  was  the  intention  to  make  this 
for  all  subsequent  buildings,  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  t 
priation  the  basement  was  dispensed  with,  which  will  be  ne 
store  room,  and  should  oontain  a  play  room  for  the  smaller  c 
inclement  weather. 

In  selecting  a  plan  for  this  building  the  Board  of  True 
every  means  in  their  power  to  guard  against  all  danger  from 
construction,  and  have  introduced  an  extra  stairway  as  a 
escape  from  the  upper  floor  shonld  such  an  emergency  arise 

The  congregate  system  of  dormitories  is  now  regarded 
mental  alike  to  health  and  morals,  and  in  the  construction  o 
building  individual  sleeping  apartments  will  be  built.  A 
charities  are  introducing  in  their  modern  building  the  cell  b 
as  more  conducive  to  health,  tidiness  of  surroundings  an< 
convenience. 


The  incompleteness  of  this  department  in  its  proper  appli 
carrying  on  its  work,  is  observable  to  any  one  who  visits  it. 
ily  in  this  department  of  the  Institution  has  grown  to  sue! 
tions  that  "  washing  by  band  "  is  a  task  too  great  for  oontei 
much  less  essaying.  The  absence  of  stationary  washing  ti 
sitates  much  unneoessaay  lifting  and  carrying  of  water, 
exposes  these  young  girls,  who  are  still  growing,  and  many 
not  robust,  to  the  consequent  physical  ailments  generally  : 
such  overexertion.  It  is  particularly  essential  an  appr 
should  be  made  to  furnish  the  laundry  with  proper  machine: 
ecuting  all  work  in  this  line  in  the  most  approved  style.  Ai 
the  advantage  it  will  be  in  a  healthful  respect  to  the  inm 
'accruing  to  the  State  should  also  be  considered.  The  I 
School  for  Girls  at  Milwaukee  has  an  income  of  over  twelve 
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■liars  per  unnm  from  their  laundry  and  •owing- room  work.  The 
irk  is  accomplished  by  the  inmates,  and  is  ordered  from  the  oity. 
t  the  girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Industrial  Sohool  is  situated  so 
>r  the  oapitol  oity  we  doubt  not  much  work  could  be  proonred 
;re  there  better  facilities  for  executing  it,  and  the  lanndry  be  made 
most  if  not  entirely  self-supporting,  and  we  will  add  here  that  plain 
wing  oonld  also  be  made  rem  uue  rati  ve. 

CONTINGENT   AND    BKPA.IR    FUND. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  nrge  upon  yon  the  importance  of  a  geu- 
oni  contingent  and  repair  fund  for  this  department.  The  main 
aiding  must  certainly  receive  attention  before  the  Legislature 
nveues  again  or  suffer  serious  damage  from  the  elements.  Appro- 
bations have  been  repeatedly  asked  for  this  purpose,  but  we  have 
ten  granted  only  the  moat  meagre  sums,  barely  sufficient  to  meet 
eh  exigients  as  are  constantly  arising;  and  this  building  has  been 
uessarily  neglected.  It  should  be  thoroughly  painted.  The  into 
wi  has  already  suffered  to  considerable  extent  on  account  of  the 
aking  roof,  which  should  be  at  once  renewed,  and  the  building 
toroughly  painted  inside  and  ont.  The  necessity  of  a  contingent 
ind  is  apparent  to  all.  Many  contingents  arise  in  which  money  is 
wded,  and  for  which  no  appropriation  has  been  made.  As  an  e*~ 
nplo:  at  the  present  time,  and  for  a  number  of  months  past,  one 
uadred  girls  bathe  onoe  a  week  in  the  ordinary  wash-tubs  used  in 
ie  laundry.  Iron  bath-tabs  would  cost,  perhaps,  (96  each,  with  the 
MMSsary  plumbing,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  purchased  unless  we  have 
food  upon  which  we  can  draw  to  pay  for  them,  as  we  are  strictly 
rohibited  by  law  from  using  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
)r  other  purposes. 

LIBRARY   FUND. 

There  is  a  balance  of  1201.50  of  this  fund  yet  unexpended,  which 
'ill  be  invested  in  books  and  periodicals  as  soon  as  the  Superintend- 
in  thinks  proper.  The  room  now  used  as  a  library  is  being  more 
omfortably  arranged,  and  when  fitted  especially  for  library  purposes 
rill  be  inviting  and  reetlul. 


LHDU8TIUL  SCHOOL. 


VEUTT  AMD  OBH AMBKTAI.  1 


The  fifty  dollars  (960.00)  appropriated  for  the  pnrchw 
and  small  fruits,  have  been  expended,  and  the  result  in  so 
ouptible.  There  should  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  ; 
trees  and  fruits.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ti 
adornment  to  the  place,  and  fruit  culture  an  industry  that  ■ 
sued  by  girls  as  veil  as  by  boys. 

COW-8TABLK    4NT1    OUT-BUILDISOS. 

With  the  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  appropriated  as 
build  cow  stable  and  out-buildinge,  it  was  decided  to  erect  w 
old  barn,  and  place  a  substantial  stone  foundation  under 
structure.  This  was  done,  and  the  building  now  measures  fo 
enty-eight  feet,  accommodating  six  horses,  fourteen  cows,  a 
ing  carriage  house,  and  an  abundance  of  room  for  storing  1 
etc  This  barn,  as  now  arranged,  will  answer  for  many  yea 
all  demands  of  this  department  for  stable  and  barn  aooomi 

W*Tj*B  supply. 

The  moat  vexations  question  of  this  department  is  the  i 
ply.  At  the  Boys'  Department  the  supply  of  pure  water  ii 
whilst  here  the  want  of  it  bat  at  times  almost  produced  a  i 
ine.  The  appropriation  of  CI  ,500  for  a  water  fund  has  al 
exhausted,  and  yet  the  problem  how  water  will  be  obtain* 
cient  quantities,  for  the  needs  of  the  Institution,  is  not  solv 
ings  in  two  places  have  been  made  for  water,  in  one  of  wl 
was  reached  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  bi 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  necessity.  After  diggiuj 
and  boring  the  remaining  ninety  feet,  most  excellent  drink 
was  obtained,  which  rises  slowly  in  the  well,  a  depth  of 
Finding  this  supply  exhausted  at  the  close  of  each  day,  as 
sort  the  resorvoir  system  was  adopted,  by  draining  the  su 
land  into  a  small,  natural  basin  that  lies  jnat  east  of  the  offii 
ing.  This  promises  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  all 
purposes,  excepting  cooking.  If  this  resorvoir  must  be  de 
for  a  continuous  supply  of  water,  then  the  basin  must  be 
and  the  bottom  laid  with  rip  rap,  and  a  wall  of  shale  or  etc 
to  prevent  any  washing  of  the  sides.    To  accomplish  this  wi 
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outlay  of  at  least  two  thousand  dollars  ($3,000).  This  ooat  would 
obsbly  be  less  than  to  bore  for  an  artesian  well.  It  can  be  demon- 
■»ted  that  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  water  problem,  in  this 
te,  will  be  the  resorvoir  system.  By  this  an  unlimited  supply  of 
Ft  viler  can  be  obtained,  and  experimental  well  digging  and  bore- 
l  abolished. 

STBAH   SUPPLY. 

The  steam  heating  of  this  department  is  as  near  perfection,  in  its 
raits,  as  such  a  system  can  be  made.  We  are  convinced  that  by 
is  system  of  heating  there  is  great  economy,  as  from  one  central 
liler  house  all  buildings  are  heated,  and  steam  is  supplied  for  cook- 
%  and  laundry  purposes,  and  also  furnishing  hot  water  where  it  is 
wded. 

OBDIHABY   FDNB. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  not  been  an  appropriation  for  re- 
enishing  furniture.  Whenever  a  chair,  table,  clock  or  carpet  is  pur- 
used,  the  purchase  prioe  of  the  artioles  is  taken  from  the  support 
m<i,  which  means  just  *o  much  food  and  clothing  taken  from  the 
lildren. 

Ten  dollars  per  month  is  not  an  ezhorbitant  amount  with  whioh  to 
irniah  every  necessary  of  life  for  one  individual,  and  whenever  any 
rtiole  is  purchased  and  paid  for,  from  the  support  fund,  this  amount 
ion  be  deducted  from  the  bread  and  butter  supply  of  the  children, 
'bich  means  every  comfort  these  children  have. 

There  should  be  some  provision  by  which  each  department  could 
»?e  an  independent  fund  which  could  be  used  to  pay  salaries,  pur- 
hue  furniture,  replenish  soho  >l  desks,  carpets,  chairs,  etc. 

The  Visiting  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
Hommended  the  advisability  of  such  a  fund,  and  its  necessity  can 
•ot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

TO   PAT   THE  TUUaOSMB. 

It  is  also  desired  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
weive  some  compensation  for  his  services.  He  has  been  connected 
nth  the  Sohool  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  in  his  position  as 
faunrer  has  never  received  the  slightest  remuneration.  His  duties 
ire  onerous  and  responsible,  much  of  his  time  must  be  devoted  to 
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the  business  of  the  Institution,  thus  detracting  from  his  in 
interests,  and  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  State,  to  reoof 
value  of  his  services  by  paving  him  at  least  a  nominal  salary 

APPROPRIATIOR   ASKED   TOR    GIRLS1    DEPARTMENT. 

New  family  building  and  heating  the  same S  12, 

Furnishing  same 1, 

Contingent  fond 2, 

Bepair  fund 2; 

Chaplain  fund 

Library  and  school  books....  

Heating  new  building 1, 

Completing  water  supply 2, 

New  roof ,  new  floors,  etc.,  on  and  in  main  building 1, 

Furniture  fond 1, 

Sewer  and  drainage 

Trees  and  small  fruits 

Laundry  machinery 1, 

Bath  tuba  and  plumbing 

Purchase  of  80  acres  of  land 4, 

THE   STATE  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL, 

under  its  present  management,  is  in  a  most  encouraging  do 
oessful  and  effective  in  all  its  work.  There  is  not  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  continue  in.  And  in  its  present  pr 
condition  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  charities  ot  the  St 
commonwealth  of  Iowa  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  has 
oient  superintendents  at  the  head  of  this  Institution,  and 
tax-payers  and  citizens  of  the  State  generally  exhibit  more  ze; 
iting  the  School  and  familiarizing  themselves  with  its  work 
management,  many  erroneous  impressions  would  be  remov< 
they  would  see  the  green  fields,  and  open  doors,  the  freedom 
in,  and  go  out,  the  unrestricted  intimaoy  existing  between  tea 
pupil,  and  the  home  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  entire  Ini 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  prison  with  barred  doors,  and  harsh  A 
would  give  place  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  home  for  unfortui 
dren,  where  kind  encouragement  inspires  them  to  exert  ever 
to  become  better,  and  to  realize  that  "  everybodys'  hand  is  no 
them,  or  theirs  against  everybody." 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  almost  without  exception,  State 
tions  ask  for  appropriations  largely  in  excess  of  their  needs 


8.1  BEPOBT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES.  .2* 

it  an  economic  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  State  will  not 
rat  the  requests,  and  reduce  the  amount  to  a  proper  minimum. 
ie  Industrial  School  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible  asking  exoes- 
e  appropriations,  appreciating  the  onerous  burden  imposed  on  the 
[-payers  to  support  so  many  public  charities.  The  estimates  for 
it  Institution  are  made  as  closely  as  possible,  and  what  we  ask  is 
ly  sufficient  for  our  support  and  maintenance. 
Trusting  the  next  General  Assembly  will  appreciate  the  efforts 
ade  in  behalf  of  this  Institution  by  former  legislative  bodies  and 
not  the  appropriations  ssked,  we  respectfully  submit  this  report 

J.  A.  Pabvdt. 

Thos.  E.  Cobkhill. 

Thos.  Mitchell. 

W.  J.  Mont. 

Mas.  Louiss  Hall. 


SPOBT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  BOY'S  DEPARTMENT. 


»  the  Board  of  Inafu: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  the  following  as  the  Ninth  Bi- 
nnial  Report  of  the  Boy's  Department  of  Iowa  Industrial  School: 

STATISTICS. 
TABLE  I. 

(Thole  u  umber  of  boys  oommitted  to  the  School  since  its  opening, 

September  21,  1868,  to  June  80,1886 1,096 

Number  discharged  and  otherwise  released  from  the  School 806 

Number  remaining  in  School  June  80, 1886 290 

TABLE  II. 

Somber  of  boys  inSchool  July  1,1888 24ft 

Snmber  received  from  July  1,1888  to  June  80, 1886 168 

Whole  number  in  School  for  the  two  years 408 

Somber  released  by  Board  of  Trustees 97 

number  pardoned  by  Governor 2 

Number  escaped 9 

Number  died 9 

Number  released  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus 4 

Whole  number  released,  pardoned,  died  and  escaped 118 

Increase  for  the  two  years 60 

Whole  number  in  School  June  SO,  1886 280 

Avenge  age  of  those  received  for  two  years 18* 

Average  age  of  boys  in  School  June  80, 1886 14 


INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL. 
TABLE  ITT 


July.  188S 

August,  1SSS 

September,  1888  . 

October,  1888 

November,  188S  . . 
December,  1888 . . . 

January,  1884 

February,  1884  . . . 

March,  1884 

April,  1884 

May,  1884 

June,  1884 

First  year 

July,  1884 

August,  1884 

September,  1884 . . 

October,  1884 

November,  1884  . . 
Deoember,  1884... 

January,  1886 

February,  1886... 

March,  1886 

April,  1886 

Hay,  1886 

June,  1885 


Whole  number  for  two  years 

TABLE  IT. 

Shoving  tamKm  from  toMah  ammtttmnta  m 

Appanoose 

Boone 

Buen*  Vist* 

Black  Hawk 

Benton 

Bremer 

Cedar..  1 . 

Calhoun 

Clarke 
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lay 

linton 

berokee 

lajton 

US 

ecalur 

«b  Moines 

illas 

ubuque 

«laware 

ayetta 

loyd 

tanklin 

uthrie 

[uoitton 

Iiunboldt 

tanry 

larrison 

ittdin 


toknk  .. 


ioniOH . . 
(onona.. 


tadison 

itanhall 

Uwcatine 

tftllOB 

Pottawattamie.. 

Polk 

rmmrtiiek ...... 

fm 

flieibr 

toott 

Thu 

ihjin- 

Union 

Vu  Buren 

Winneshiek 

Wapello 
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Woodbury 

Wayne 

Washington 

Whole  number 


TABLE  V. 

Showing  by  whom  committed. 

District  court 

Circuit  court 

Superior  court 

Police  court 

Total 


TABLE  VI. 
Showing  cause  of  committment. 


Larceny 

Incorrigibility 

Vagrancy 

Burglary 

Manslaughter 

Highway  robbery 

Assault  and  battery 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretense. . 

Grand  larceny 

Malicious  mischief 

Bobbery 

Arson 

Attempt  commit  rape 

Total 
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TABLE  Vn. 

Showing  at  what  age  committed. 

Eight  years  old 5 

Ntoe  years  old 8 

Ten  years  old 7 

Eleven  yean  old IS 

Twelve  years  old SI 

Thirteen  years  old 38 

Poortean  years  old 82 

Fifteen  years  old tl 

Sixteen  yean  old » 

Total 168 

TABLE  Till. 

Showing  nativity. 

Iowa - IIS 

Illinois 14 

New  York IS 

Ohio S 

Pennsylvania 4 


Denmark.. 


California 1 

Montana  Territory 1 


Kentucky 1 

Dakota  Territory 1 

Unknown S 

Total 168 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  pamitag*. 
American 


Irish 

Colored  American. . 

BngjUah 

Bohemian 

Norwegian 

Unknown 

Dane 


TABLE  X. 


French 

Total.. 


Father  dead 

Mother  dead 

Both  parents  dead 

Parents  separated 

Both  parents  living 

Father  in  State's  prison 

Total 

IMVBNTOBT  OF  PROPKKTT. 

700  acres  of  land 

Main  building 

Four  family  buildings 

Shop  building 

Barn 

Carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop 

Ids  house 

Wood  house 

Steam  heating  and  cooking  apparatus 
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LIVX  STOCK. 


0  bead  of  horses $  760.00 

§  bold  of  mules 600.00 

1  trail 75.00 

7  bead  of  cows 940.00 

8  head  of  three  year  old  cattle 320.00 

D  head  of  two  year  old  cattle 300.00 

"  bead  of  one  year  old  cattle 170.00 

9  bead  of  calves 95.00 

Sbeadof  bogs 228.00 

4  head  of  pigs  and  sboats 88.00 

M  ACHINKBY  AND  1HFLBKENT8. 

5  nets  harness $  120.08 

J  saddles 10.09 

I  spring  wagon 50.00 

1  carriage 200.00 

i  farm  wagons '. 200.00 

5  pair  of  bob  sleds 60.00 

1  pair  of  light  bobs 80.00 

5  core  plows 75.00 

5  stirring  plows 60.00 

1  grain  drill 20.00 

5  harrows 40.00 

1  field  roller 10.00 

l  mowing  machine 10.00 

I  combined  reaper  and  mower 100.00 

I  com  planter 80.00 

t  road  scrapers 16.00 

i  bay  scales 40.00 

1  hay  rake  and  fork 80.00 

Cross-cnt  saws,  pitchforks,  spades,  shovels,  scythes,  hoes,  etc.  100.00 

LIBRARY  AND  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

X)  volumes  books $  450.00 

2  book  cases  and  290  school  desks 436.00 

Globes,  maps  and  school  books 800.00 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


HOTJBB  maHITURB. 


2  cooking  ranges 

88  heating  stoves 

8  farm  boilers 

SO  dining  hall  tables 

296  dining  hall  stools 

80  chairs 

200  pair  iron  bed  steads 

£0  wooden  bed  steads 

14  walnut  bed  steads 

UattreFses,  bedding  and  blankets 

Carpets  and  window  fixtures 

5  chamber  sets 

Parlor  furniture 

Secretaries,  wardrobes,  etc 

10  couches 

Chandeliers,  lamps,  etc 

Office  furniture 

4  sewing  machines 

7  clocks 

Dining  hall  and  kitchen  ware 

Sboeshop  tools 

Carpenter  tools 

Blacksmith  tools 

Laundry  apparatus 

SUPPLIES  ON  HAND  JUNE  30,  1885. 

5  tons  soft  coal 

100  cords  wood 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 

Medicines,  surgical  and  dental  instruments 

40(1  bushels  corn .' 

SOD  bushels  wheat 

100  bushels  oats 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— Contint/bd. 


DATE. 

TO  WHOM^PAID  AND  OK  WHAT  ACCOUHT. 

1883 

31 
81 

10 
11 
U 

30 
SO 
SO 
SO 
30 
30 
80 
30 
BO 
30 
30 
30 
* 

SO 
so 

30 
30 
10 
16 
15 
22 
2L 

31 
31 
31 
31 
SI 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
2 
1 
9 
16 
21 

2: 

K 
30 
80 

Aug. 

Sept. 
Sept- 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Alword  &  Forker,  groceries 

J.  H.  Smith  il*nn.  sundries . 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

F.  M.  Petty.  clotblDg 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  Telephone  Co.,  rer 
United  States  Express  Co.,  expressage . 
Officer's  pay  roll  for  September,  1BS3  , . , 
Ellis  Cheese  Manufacturing  Co.,  provit 

J.  W.  Stephens,  labor 

J.  T  Robinson  &  Co.,  notions 

L.  D.  Lewelling.  Girls'  Department. . . 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Officers' pay  roll  for  October.  1888 

Gilman  Terra  Cntta  works,  terracotta. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

L.  D.  Lewelling.  (litis'  Department — 
Shaver  Wagon  Co..  carnage  and  shop  v 

Woodman's  Wind  Mill  Co.,  repairs 

Nov. 

INT'S  SETORT.  q7 

lUENT— CONTIHDSD. 


»N  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 

AMOUNT. 

$         65.66 

4.86 

35.60 

242.60 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— OONnNtnro. 


TO  WHOM  1SSUKD  AMD  0 


'  WHAT   ACCOUNT. 


1884. 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  3 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb.  l 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
March  1 
March  1 
March  1 
March 
March 
March 

March 
March 
March 


S.  E.  Whitney,  hardware 

F.  M.  Petty,  clothing 

J.  E.  Hulbert,  sundries 

Meader  &  Van  Vorhia,  flour 

Chaa.  Eoester,  meat 

E.  F.  Gaines,  groceries 

J.  H.  Smith,  sundries 

Alvord  &  Porker,  groceries. , 

J.  W.  Zieger,  agent,  coal 

Officers'  pay  roll  for  January,  '884 

J.  Dolph,  printing 

M.  W.  Moir,  posting  books 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  garden  seeds. 

Sayre  &.  Allison,  meat 

C.  W.  Strothera,  wood.  

L.  D.  Le  welling.  Girls'  Department . . 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  books 

David  C.  Cook,  notions 

C.  I.  &D.  ft'y  Co.   freight 

J.  Edgington.  coal 

Latnxop  &  Dickey,  wood 

E.  F.  Gaines,  groceries 

JohnS.  Hadley,  hardware 

I.  O.  Narum,  groceries 

Allen  Meader,  repairs 

Charles  Koester.  meat 

J.  W.  Zieger,  coal 

8.  G.  Winchester,  drugs 

John  Hall,  coal 

J.  C.  Moorman,  sundries 

Meader  &  Van  Voorhis,  flour 

Alvord  &  Forker,  groceries 

George  S&ley,  sundries 

Officers'  pay-roll  for  February,  1884 
L.  D.  1*  welling.  Girls'  Department . . 

E.  J.  Johnson,  labor. 

Allen  Meader,  repairs 


wood  ... 
coal.... 
>ceries  . 


March 
March 
March 
March  ; 
March  : 
March  : 


tur  e 

his.  dour . . 
dthlng 


w  Co.,  express&Re . 

iiiHorman  ucniy,  arugs 

t|j.  D.  Seeberger,  hardware 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT    Contthohd, 


TO  WHOM  PAID  AND  ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 


June 

June 
june 

JllUB 

June 
June 
June 
June 

June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
j.,it 

.Tnlv 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Au«. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


W.  S.  Preston,  provisions  . 

M.  0.  Dixon,  livery .... 

W.  Cbasaell,  cheese 


G.  Winchester,  drugs.. 

30  Allen  Meader.  repairs 

BUM.  W.  Moir.  stamps 

30  Alvord  &  Porker,  groceries. . . 

80  C.  M.  Lee.  Implements 

30  Meader  &  Vauvoorbis.  dour  . . 

30  E.  F.  Gaines,  groceries 

30  Ezra  Nuckolls,  goods. 

30  8.  E.  Whitney,  hardware 

30  H.  E.  Bemla.  meat 

30  M.  Frisbie.  repairs 

80  John  S.  Hadley,  hardware 

30  D.  O.  Loy.  tiling  . . 


30  J.  G.  McKlroy,  furniture  . . 

SOfCharles  Koester.  meal. 

B0|J.'  W.  Zeiger,  coal 

30  B.  J.  Miles,  sundries    

30  Officers'  pay  roll  fur  Jud«,  1884 

9  B.  F.  Frederics.  &  Co  ,  hardware 

9  Engle&  Co.,  provisions 

9  A.  L.  Clock,  fugitive 

10  James  S.  Ross,  printing 

11  Wm.  Cbassell.  cheese 

12  R.  BillingB,  provisions 

14  W.  B.  Tompkins,  books 

16  S.  R.  Findley.  fugitive 

17  L.  D.  Lew-filing,  Girls'  Department 

17  American  Express  Co. .  express 

19  Central  Iowa  Railway  Co.,  freight 

IB  Richard  Johnson,  labor 

si  L.  P.Btiwes.  coal   

31  E.  F.  Gaines,  groceries 

31  F.  M.  PettT,  sundries 

SI'S.  G-  Winchester,  drugs 

3lj Allen  Meader.  repairs 

all  Meader  &  Vanvoorhis,  flour 

31  |S.  E.  Whitney,  hardware 

31  Western  l.'nioo  Telegraph  Co.,  telegraphing  . 

8111,  O.  Namm.  groceries 

3i'Alvord&  Fork  er.  groceries 

31  H.  E.  Hemis.  mest 

31  officers' pay  roll  lor  July,  1884 

loii.  Gleuson.  threshing 

lb  Gaston  &  Quiitn,  jmiden  seeds   

16  R.  F.  Ripley,  provisions 

16  F.  A.  Norm,  merchandise 

80  S.  G.  Winchester,  drugs 

80  J.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  merchandise 


SUPEBINTBNDENT'S  REPOBT. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT-CoirrnnrKD. 


DATS. 

TO  WHOM  PAID  AMD    ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 

AMOUNT. 

ISM 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

iv.  telegraphing   . . . 

8.80 

Sept. 
Sept. 

mp&nj 

6.00 

Sept. 
sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Oct. 

13.40 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
>ec. 

)ec! 

tec. 

>ec. 

>ec. 

)ec. 

>ec. 

>ec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


ay,  express  . , 
iv,  freight. . . . 

t.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

ly,  co*l 

tment 

ly,  coal 

express  Cos.,! 
(thing 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— Continued. 


TO  WHOM  ISSUKD  AND  ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 


SO  Pitkin  &  Thomas,  clothing 

30 1  Peter  '"     "  'en  seeds 

80Pay-K  Boys'  Department ,. 

18  L.  D.  Department 

18  "have:  cksinithing 

18B.E.  :ce 

27  John  I  are 

27  CM..  

30  H.  E.  Bemis,  meat 

80  K.  F.  Gaines,  groceries 

SO  James  S.  Ross,  printing 

80  S.  E.  Whitney,  hardware 

80  A.  E.  Smith,  harnessware 

80 1. 0.  Narum,  groceries 

30  P.  A.  Norris,  merchandise 

lick  *  Doan,  repairs 

Idy  Bros.,  merchandise 

.void  &  Forker.  groceries 

;ra  Nufkols,  silverware 

G.  McElroy,  furniture 

H.  Hammond,  drugs 

G.  Winchester,  drugs 

lien  Meader,  black  smithing 

eader&  Van  Voorhis,  Hour 

antral  Iowa  R'y  Co  .  freight 

I.  &  D.  R'y  Co..  freight; 

wa  and  Minnesota  Telephone  Co.,  rent. . 

.  W.  Moir,  stamps 

oited  States  Express  Co.,  express 

andard  Coal  Co..  coal 

estera  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  telegrams. 

30  J.  W.  Zeiger.  coal 

80  Pay-roll  for  June,  1H*<6,  Boys'  Department. 


30.36 
828.60- 
975.00 
72.40- 
20.00- 
35.43 
64.17 
208.82 
80.61 
10.00 
24.77 
94.89 
7.48 
15.70 
35.00- 
43.51 
137.98 
10.00 
5.10 
14.27 


18.23 
12.00 
95.08 

3.60 
12.00 

9.89 
10.62 
795  00 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


The  foregoing  vouchers  are  classified  u  follows: 

'rovjfliojitt   

Current  exponao 

iirls'  Department 

jarm 

library 

■•nel 

Itationery 

fugitive 

Nothing 

iettical 

lalary 

topairs  and  improvements 

jabor  

jlghts 

Citchen  furniture 

ntereat  and  discount 

louse  furniture 

icbool  expense 

Jve  stock 

ialanoe  In  bands  of  Superintendent  June  80, 1885 

Total 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  BEPOBT.  47 


Cash  receipts  for  two  yearn  ending  June  30, 1886: 

Balance  in  buds  of  Superintendent  July  1, 1SSS f  808.43 

Hop  told 821.80 

Cattle  Mid 661.28 

Paper  rags  sold 21.80 

Onions  sold 6.00 

Board  of  boys 60.00 

Shoe  shop 64.20 

Tailor  shop 11.00 

Sand  sold 2.26 

Hay  sold 11.26 

Sundries 15.06 

W.  J.  Moir,  Treasurer,  boys  support 60,072.00 

W.  J.  Mote,  Treasurer,  girls  support 21,085.00 

Total $78,612.08 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


GARDNER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Iowa  Industrial  School: 

The  produots  of  the  garden  for  the  yean  1868  and  181 
follows,  with  their  approximate  market  value  attached: 

FOB  YEAH  1888. 

200  bushels  green  peas,  at  60  cents 

ISO  bushels  beets,  at  60 cents .... 

1,100  heads  early  cabbage,  at  5  cents 

75  bushels  carrots,  at  SO  cents 

100  bushels  sweet  corn,  at  40  cents 

ISO  buckets  lettuce,  at  20  cents 

40  bushels  cucumbers,  at  $1 

S00 watermellons,  at6  cents 

800  maskmellons,  at  8  cents 

250  bushels  onions,  at  SI 

20  bushels  peas,  at  $1 

200  bushels  early  potatoes,  at  50  cents 

40  bushels  radishes,  at  (1. 

200  Hubbard  squash,  at  8  cents 

ISO  bushels  tomatoes,  at  GO  cents 

100  bushels  turnips,  at  26  cents ; 

300  gallons  sour  krant,  at  IS  cents 

Total 
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FOB  YEAR  1884. 

'I  backets  asparagus,  at  20  cents $  34.20 

0  bushels  green  beans,  at  60  centB 115.00 

8  bushels  beets,  at  50  cents 88.00 

TO  heads  early  cabbage,  at  &  cents 150.00 

&C0  beads  late  cabbage,  at  3  cents 105.00 

10  bushels  carrots,  at  50  cents 75.00 

220 plants  celery,  at  2  cents 64.40 

10  bushels  sweet  corn,  at  60  cents 70.00 

)  bushels  cucumbers,  at  51 .00 40.00 

10  buckets  lettuce,  at  20  cents 72.00 

600  water  melons,  at  Scents 80.00 

»  musk  melons,  at  Scents 27.00 

OW  bunches  green  onions,  at  2  cents 40:00 

10  bushels  onions,  at  $1.00 200.00 

bushel  onion  sets,  at  $3.00 3.00 

0  bushels  parsnips,  at  60  centa 66.00 

i  bushels  pe&s,  at  $1.00 55.00 

)  bushels  peppers,  at  $1.00 10.00 

F8  bushels  early  potatoes,  at  Wcents 139.00 

B  sweet  pumpkins,  at  3  cents 9.00 

300  bunches  radishes,  at  2  cents > 18.00 

»  gallon  rhubarb,  at  10  cents 20.00 

'backets  spinach,  at  lOcents 7.80 

10  Hubbard  squash,  at  3  cents 4.20 

)  bushels  sweet  potatoes,  at  50  cents 26.00 

10  bushels  tomatoes,  at  ,10  cents 126.00 

H  bushels  turnips,  at  26  cents 88.60 

10  quarts  raspberries, 'at  6  cents 16.00 

M  quarts  currants,  at  5  cents. U.00 

Total $  1,787.80 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

William  Crawford,   Gardener. 
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FARMER'S   REPORT. 


7b  the  Superintendent  of  loiea  Industrial  School: 

Herewith  I  hand  you  report  of  products  of  farm  for  two  j 
and  1884;  being  limply  a  statement  of  the  product*  groi 
farm: 

FOB  YEAR  1883. 

Com 8,1 

Oats 1,0 

White  beans 3 

Potatoes 1,8 

Hay S 

Broom  corn 

FOB  TBAB  1884. 

Com 4,8 

Oats L» 

Potatoes 1,0 

White  beans I; 

Hay i 

Broom  com 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  Sblut-eb,  1 
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THE  FARM  ACCOUNT. 


The  following  aooonnt  is  designed  to  show  approximately  the  finan- 
cial relation  which  the  farm  sustains  to  the  Institution.  If  there  was 
10  revenue  derived  from  it  we  would  still  insist  that  it  would  be  a 
lMCsaary  adjunct  to  a  reformatory  institution.  No  branch  of  indus- 
try is  more  congenial  and  healthful  to  the  growing  boy  than  the  farm 
ind  garden.  We  have  tried  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  income 
in  account  of  the  farm,  and  have  surely  not  overrated  anything,  and 
iome  items  are  rated  very  low,  as  for  instance,  milk  at  ten  cento  per 
rallon.  The  grain  and  hay  raised  on  farm  are  not  oredited  to  farm 
iccoaut,  for  they  are  consumed  by  stock,  and  farm  gets  credit  for 
■took  sold  and  used  and  use  of  teams  in  hauling.  We  credit  farm 
iccount  with  only  snoh  grading  and  hauling  done  by  farm  teams  as 
roald  have  to  be  hired  if  done  in  case  we  had  no  farm  and  farm 
cams.    The  broom  corn  w«  make  into  brooms  for  home  use. 

MONBY  PAID  OCT  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FARM. 

Co  salary  of  farmer  for  24  months,  at  $80 $  720.00 

;o  salary  of  gardener  for  24  months,  sit  530 720.00 

?o  one  span  mules 260.00 

'o  one  thoroughbred  bull 100.00 

'o  one  thoroughbred  boar 25.00 

;o  four  farm  wagons,  at  $46 180.00 

'o  one  pair  light  bobs , 05.00 

'o  fencing  lumber 175.00 

no  barb  wire 75  00 

'o  fence  posts 100.00 

'o  harness 100.00 

'o  corn  plow 22.00 

*o  stirring  plow l«,00 

'o  putting  up  hay  scales 26.00 

'o  repairs  on  wagons,  farming  implements,  garden  tools,  shoeing 
homes,  ail  kinds  of  blacksmlthlng,  farm  and  garden  tools,  and 

all  incidental  expenses  of  the  farm  for  two  years 1,388.00 

Do  balance  profit  on  farm 9,271.10 


$  10,078.06 
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RECEIVED  BY  SCHOOL  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FARM. 
ly  BtOCE  sold 

ly  hay  Bold 

ly  sand  sold 

ty  38  head  hogB  butchered,  14,360  pounds,  at  4  cents 

ly  5  head  cattle  slaughtered,  5,660  pounds,  at  8  cents 

ty  360  bushels  white  beans,  at  $1.60 

ly  2,300  bushels  potatoes,  at  40  cent* 

ly  broom  coin,  4  tons,  at  $60 

•y  hauling  1,360  tons  coal  from  depot,  at  60  cents.. 

ly  hauling  386  cords  wood  from  timber,  from  three  to  five  milef 

away,  at$l 

ly  00  days  teaming,  grading  and  improving  grounds,  with  6  teams 

at  $2  per  day  per  team 

ly  16  days  teaming  with  5  teams,  making  good  road,  at  $2 

ly  hauling  40  cords  stone  for  family  buildings,  at  $6 

ly  hauling  140,000  brick,  at  60  cents 

ty  hauling  30,000  feet  lumber  from  depot,  for  family  buildings,  at 

60  cents 

ly  sash,  doors,  mouldings,  etc 

ty  hauling  2  cars  lime 

ty  6  days  hauling  sand  for  family  buitdiug,  with  6  teams,  at  $2  pet 

day  per  team 

ly  hauling  40  cords  rock  for  hospital  building,  at  $6 

ly  hauling  20,000  feet  lumber,  at  60  cents 

ty  hauling  sash  and  doors 

ty  hauling  sand  for  same 

ty  400  bushels  corn  used  In  making  corn  meal  for  School,  at  26  eta 

iy  10,060  gallons  milk,  at  10  cents 

ty  2,100  pounds  butter  made,  at  10  cents 

ly  keeping  one  team  driving  horses  for  ust  of  School,  two  yean, 

at  23  cents  per  day 

ly  garden  vegetables,  as  per  gardener's  estimate  for  1888 

iy  garden  vegetables,  as  per  gardener's  estimate  for  1884 
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LIST  OP  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 


SALARt 

NAME. 

OCCUPATION. 

ANNUM, 

Asst.  supt.  and  assistant  matron. . . 

900 

W.  T.  Hewett  and  wife 

Manager  and  tetcher,  No 

1  family. 

780 

Win.  E.  Whitney  and  wife. . 

Manager  and  teacher,  No.  2  family. 

560 

G.  H.  Waterman  and  wife . . . 

Manager  and  teacher.  No 

3  family. 

600 

D.  J.  Dickinson  and  wife 

Manager  and  teacher.  No 

■1  family. 

720 

Manager  and  teacher.  No 

5  family. 

600 

Mis                                

His                                

Hit                             

Mis                                

Mia                                

Kit                                

Mis                             >n . . . . 

ISO 
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The  foregoing  statistical  tables  are  approximately  correct 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  get  positive  information  in  mi 
statistics,  as  the  boy  himself  doos  not  always  know  his  age, 
parentage,  etc. 

The  funds  coming  into  my  hands  have  been  paid  oat  a 
"financial   statement,"  and   no  debts  are  outstanding. 
money  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  better  supp. 
School. 


The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  generally  good.  La 
mumps  were  epidemic  for  a  few  weeks  among  the  boys,  bw 
serious  resnlts.  There  has  been  daring  the  two  years  six  <u 
from  an  accident,  one  from  meningitis,  two  from  pneumonia 
from  consumption.  The  mortality  is  small,  when  we  take 
sideration  that  oar  population  is  nearly  three  hundred. 


The  progress  and  improvement  in  oar  schools  has  b 
marked.  Each  grade  has  been  supplied  with  all  necessary  a 
and  presided  over  by  a  first  class  teacher.  Any  one  to  i 
what  has  been  done,  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  most  b- 
with  the  class  of  humanity  that  we  have  for  pupils,  and  the 
their  illiteracy,  when  they  are  sent  to  us. 

Many  of  the  boys  cannot  read  nor  write  when  they  oc 
They  are  immediately  put  into  school  and  required  to  atfa 
larly.  This,  to  ihem,  is  at  first  irksome, but  they  soon  fall  ii 
ways  of  the  school  and  become  interested,  and  make  very  < 
able  progress  in  their  studies. 

These  boys,  left  to  themselves  and  their  surroundings 
would  remain  illiterate.  Some  plan,  therefore,  for  their 
that  is  farther  reaching  than  our  public  school  system  must  b 
to  bear  on  them,  or  their  education  is  not  accomplished.  St 
we  have  here,  inasmuch  as  a  prompt  attendance  every  day  < 
our  sohool  grades  is  positively  required. 

The  moral  improvement  and  work  of  the  two  years  has  b 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  escapes  has  been  less  in  prop 
the  population  than  any  preceding  biennial  period.  There 
a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ii 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  boys,  and  the  tasks  and  duties  re 
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them  quite  willingly  performed;  all  of  which  is  good  evidenoe  of  the 
moral  reform  whioh  we  hope  to  bring  about  in  the  lives  and  charac- 
ter of  all  the  boys  who  are  intrusted  to  our  eare. 

Not  all  the  boys  do  well  while  here,  and  some  of  them  leave  the 
Institution  after  being  here  two,  three  or  four  yean,  to  do  worse  than 
before  they  came.  These  belong  to  the  "  criminal  clans,"  who  have 
is  hereditary  predisposition  to  crime.  They  soon  get  into  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  their  career  is  pointed  to  as  an  evidenoe  of  the  failure 
of  this  Institution  to  do  its  work.  This  judgment  is  wrong,  for 
where  there  is  one  boy  who  goes  the  "crime  olass  road,"  there  are 
Sts  who  make  good  law-abiding  men.  The  mistaken  judgment 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  "  five  "  who  move  along  quietly  in  the 
common  avocations  of  life  are  overlooked  by  those  rendering  judg- 
ment. We  are  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  from  boys  who  are 
foil  of  gratitude  for  what  the  Institution  has  done  for  them.  They 
my  they  find  s  much  more  pleasant  way  of  life  in  the  quiet,  honest 
pursuit  of  the  avocation  or  trade  whioh  they  learned  while  here,  than 
they  formerly  knew  in  their  ways  of  idleness  and  crime. 

There  has  been  the  past  winter  a  remarkable  religions  experience 
among  the  boys,  some  seventy-five  of  them  having  professed  conver- 
sion. Revs.  Thomas  Simmons  and  E.  Adams,  of  Kldora,  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  this  work  of  grace.  They  have  preached  reg- 
ularly here,  with  bat  little  pay  or  reward  other  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  performed  what  they  have  regarded  as  one  of  their 
duties.  We  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  suoh  services  for  the  coming  two  years.  There  are 
great  possibilities  in  this  ohilG-saving  business,  and  we  believe  that 
any  investment  made  in  this  line  will  not  have  been  done  in  vain. 

TBS   MANUAL   WOBK    OF  THE  TWO    YttARS. 

The  manual  work  of  the  period  has  been  none  the  less  satisfactory. 
We  have  finished  grading  the  front  yard;  built  an  ornamental  fence 
in  front  of  the  grounds;  made  1,160  rods  of  farm  fence;  laid  7,000 
feet  tile  drain;  bnilt  a  mile  of  gravel  road;  planted  out  two  hundred 
forest  trees,  twenty  five  ornamental  trees,  two  hundred  fruit  trees  and 
■ii  acres  of  willow  grove;  have  hauled  the  lumber,  brick,  lime,  sand 
and  stone  for  the  two  buildings  that  have  been  erected,  and  done 
our  ordinary  farm,  garden  and  shop  work.  The  farm  and  garden 
work  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  boys,  for  they  need  and  enjoy  just 
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her  rest,  and  we  know  not  why,  bo  youDg  in  years.  Bat  the  good 
works  of  her  noble  life  Uvea  after  her  to  do  ns  good  and  encourage  us 
in  our  efforts  to  rescue  the  perishing. 

We  are  very  thankful  to  the  clergy  of  Eldora  for  their  kindness  in 
rendering  gratuitous*  services,  and  to  many  friends  throughout  the 
State  who  have  sent  us  boxes  of  papers  and  books  for  distribution 
among  the  boys,  and  to  the  publishers  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
Eldora  Herald,  Eldora  Ledger,  Trade  News,  Iowa  Falls  Sentinel, 
Muscatine  Journal,  Marengo  Republican,  Mt.  Pleasant  Journal,  Vin- 
too  Eagle,  Marshall  Times- Republican,  Marshall  Statesman,  Marshall- 
town  Electric  Light,  Mitchell  Republican,  Mitchell  D.  T.,  and  the 
Deaf  Mute  Hawkeye,  for  their  kindness  in  sending  us  their  papers. 
We  enjoy  and  are  very  grateful  for  the  kindly  and  favorable  mention 
that  has  been  made  of  our  work  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

We  are  nnder  special  obligations  to  the  newspapers  and  good  peo- 
ple of  Hardin  county  for  their  good  will  and  hearty  co  operation. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vice* rendered  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  the  Assistant  Matron, 
the  teachers,  and  all  of  our  co-workers  who  are  associated  with  us 
hers  in  the  daily  and  hourly  care  of  the  School,  and  to  yon,  Mrs.  Hall 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
uniform  kindness,  for  your  wise  and  timely  counsel,  and  for  your  con- 
tinued oonfidenoe  in  my  good  wife  and  myself  as  your  Superintendent 
and  Matron.  Trusting  that  we  shall  continue  to  merit  your  confi- 
dence and  have  your  counsel,  and  with  the  hope  that  God  shall  add 
His  blessings,  this  report  is 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  J.  Miles, 
Superintendent. 
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the  Honorable  Board  of  Iruttaa  of  the  Iowa  Industrial  School; 

£ns.  Hall  and  Gentlemen — The  labors  of  another  biennial  term 
this  department  have  closed.  Its  years  have  brought  to  thia 
lsehold  mnch  labor,  some  joys,  and  the  greatest  of  earthly  sor- 
r.  I  do  not  desire,  in  this  report,  to  awaken  emotions  which  seem 
me  too  sacred  for  so  formal  a  paper,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  fitting  that 
honld  pay  brief  tribute  to  the  exalted  character  of  the  late  matron, 
r  dearly  loved  wife.  Her  soul  was  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity 
it  she  yielded  up  her  sweet  life  in  motherly  devotion  to  the  best 
wrests  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  State.  She  was  taken 
>m  onr  midst  in  the  early  prime  of  womanhood,  bnt  the  fragrance 
her  sweet  life  still  lives  like  the  perfume  of  some  lovely  flower, 
ashed  while  in  fullest  bloom. 

More  than  husband  and  children  could  desire,  as  the  best  and 
nest  wife  and  mother,  she  yet  had  much  to  give  to  the  poor  in 
bit  from  other  households. 

Many  humble  lives  have  been  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  her 
alted  character,  and  the  fnll  measure  of  her  great  soul-wealth  can 
iver  be  known,  until  those  whom  she  has  won  to  a  better  life  shall 
i  numbered  by  the  stars  in  the  crown  of  her  rejoicing. 
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Seven  fears  old 

Nine  yean  old 

Ten  years  old 

Eleven  years  old 

Twelve  years  old 

Thirteen  years  old 

Fourteen  years  old 

Fifteen  years  old 

Eighteen  years  old 

Ages  not  given 

Total 

CAUSE  OF  COMMTITHENT. 

Incorrigibility 

Vagrancy 

Prostitution 

Larceny 

Manslaughter 


Cause  not  given 

Total 

FABSHTAOE  OF  COXMTTTKD. 

American 

African 

German 

Irish  and  German 


Scotch  and  English 

French 

French  and  English 

Scotch  and  American 
English  and  Norwegian . 
Not  known 

Total 
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BY  WHOM  COMMITTED. 


Judge  Circuit  Court 17 

fudge  Police  Court 4  - 

Jndge  District  Court 28 

lodge  Superior  Court 6 

Judge  Supreme  Court 1 

Total 67 

NATIVITY. 
Iowa 82 

Illinois 7 

Wisconsin 5 

Missouri 4 

Kentucky S 

Nebraska, 1 

Pennsylvania, I 

Virginia 1 

Mississippi 1 


Total.. 
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.  INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE  ( 
PARTMENT. 


Eighty  acres  of  land 

Main  building 

Steam  heating  apparatus 

Boiler-bouse 

Laundry  building 

Wood-house 

Barn,  including  cow  stables,  etc. . 
Superintendent's  residence 


Pour  head  of  horses. . 

Thirteen  cows 

One  bull 

Hogs  and  shoats 


Two  sets  of  harness 

One  saddle 

Spring  wagon 

Farm  wagon 

Field  mower . . . 

Plows,  hoes,  rakes,  etc. . 


Book-cases 

Volumes  of  books 

School  books  and  supplies. . 


LIVE  STOCK. 


TABU  IMPLEMENTS. 


LIBBABT. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

DOaO^itatemeTd  of  eapmdituni  from  Jids/lti8SS,to  June  X,188S. 


DATB.  TO  WHOM  PAID  AND  OK  WHAT  ACCOUNT.  AMOUNT. 


Lug. 
lug 
Lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug- 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug. 
lug- 


iept. 
tept. 
Iept. 
Iept. 
iept. 
tept. 
iept. 
tept. 
tept. 
tept. 


Giant  Coal  Company,  coal. . 

H.  P.  Brown,  com 

F.  A.  Dunham,  chairs.. 

C.  L.  Henney,  assignee,  i. 

L.  D.  Lewelling,  returning  truant. 

L.  D.  Lewelling,  current  expenses. . 

L.  D.  Lewelling,  sending  girl  home 

P.  C.  Ken  yon,  printing 

8.  J.  Oldfleld,  postage  stamps 
L.  D.  Lewelling,  paid  hands  *- 


Ada  J  Flatt.  returning  girl. . 

Miss  Eva  Fay,  millinery  for  giris  

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  telegraph  account.. 

Express  charges 

W.  L.  White,  shoes 

Willis*.  Fuller,  fruit 

L.  W.  Cannon,  hardware 

Perkins  &  Perkins,  coal 

W.  C.  Wells,  livery  hire,  returning  girl 

Pay  roll  for  August 


tfov. 
Ifov. 
Uov. 
*ov. 
Uov. 
<Jov. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMBNT-Contdtp«d. 


TO  WHOM  PAU>  AND  OH  WHAT  ACCOONT. 


Gus  Smith,  provisions  and  groceries 

S.  Walsh,  flower  stand 

K.  A.  Price,  vegetables 

S.  S.  Moore  &  Son,  provisions  and  groceries. . 
8.  S.  Moore  &  Son,  provisions  and  groceries. . 
Flower  &  Hickok,  provisions  and  groceries. . . 

Jas.  A.  Brennan,  previsions 

Will  R.  Stewart  &  Company,  queensware 

L.  Trepsnier,  dry  goods 

Pay  roll  for  September 


Charles  Pergison.  work  .   ...     

Williams  &  Martin,  mileage  book 

E.  H.  Collins  &  Son.  steam  pipe 

8.  S.  Moore  &  Son.  provisions  and  groceries. . 

Frank  Laraller,  brooms 

BenO.  East,  ladders 

F.  C.  Tyler,  molasses 

O.  K.  Carr,  eats 

D.  P.  Clayton,  tomatoes 

L.  D.  Lewelling,  current  expenses 

Pay  roUfor  October 


5  Webb  A  Prouty,  gioceriee  ami  provis?<*~F 

6  Giant  Coal  Company,  cool 

6  E.  A.  Shackelford,  mending  shoes 

8  Mrs.  P.  A.  Guenther,  oysters 

8  K.  P.  Mormon,  printing 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— Continuem. 


TO  WHOM  PAID  AND  ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 


9  J.  W.  Morse,  carpenter  work 

9  John  Fry,  affidavits  on  account 

9  ityrus  Henney,  clerical  work    

10  A.  J .  Thompson,  molasaes 

10  Eclipse  Mining  Co.,  coal 

17  G.  W.  Hay,  carpenter  work 

1TG.  W.  HcOoDoell, potatoes 

17  A.  G.  Nye,  Wood 

17  J.  DeLong,  Straw 

19  Holland  £  New,  glass  and  painting 

19  Holland  &  New,  kalsomining 

20  L.  Trepanier,  dry  goods 

20  Flower  &  Hickok,  provisions  and  groceries. . 

20  A.  J.  Kibby.  agent,  express  charges 

20  Will  R.  Stewart  *  Co.,  queens  ware 

20  D.  H.  Retchard,  drugs,  medicine  and  glass  . . 

20  Willett  Barlow,  molasses 

21  Gus  Smith,  fruit 

21  Reynolds  *  Gonden,  apples 

21  Comparet  &  Stark,  store  castings 

21  Freight  bills 

21  J.  M.  Hatcher,  butter,  eggs,  and  groceries . . . 

21  AdsitA  J.itahiie.  coal 

21  A.  M  Morrison,  smithing  and  repairing 

30  L.  D.  Levelling,  current  expenses 

80  Pay  roll  for  November 


Howard  Gannett  A  Co.,  Sunday-school  quarterlies 

Charles  I'ergison.  work  

Ben.  U.  Bast,,  making  step-ladder 

Webb  &  Prouty.  provisions  and  groceries 

J.  L.  Eaton.  Christmas  toys 

Willis  *  Fuller,  table  supplies.  

Weaver  &  Maisb,  drugs 

Crescent  planing  mill 

T.  P.  Danieht,  work 

M.  Frink,  painting 

Mills  &  Co.,  printing  and  stationery  

Comparet  Antark,  hardware 

J.  M.  Craig,  plastering 

>.  Smith,  keys  and  key -checks 

ith,  grocers'  supplies 

&  Gray,  glass  and  queeitsware 

^ bite,  girls' shoes 

irbes,  school  books 

artin,  carpenter  work  and  lumber 

Ibby,  express  charges 

Morgan,  chickens 

I  &  Mitchell,  lumber,  lime 

ince  &  Knowlton,  meat   

leLong,  stoves  and  hardware 

__dfield,  stamps  and  box  re:  t  

IS.  S.  Moore  &  Son,  grocers''  supplied 


2.00 
10.06 
42.00 

184.66 


H.40 
17.70 
61.05 
87.87 
18  25 

7.14 


76.^0 
2.60 
7.75 


1046 
30.12 

5. 82 
4.96 
6.50 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— Coktinukd. 


t  014.S6 
78.14 

iHc:  B'y  Co.,  freight  bills  . . 

20.05 
30.14 

6.10 

8.70 

uid  crockery  

21.80 

itto  11  y  Co.,  freight  bills.. 

6  90 

S        988.80 

.iik T    :::;::;:::::::::: 

1.00 

SUPERINTENDENT'S    BEPOBT. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— Coktekuxd. 


TO  WHOM  IBSUMD  AMD  OST  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 


27  G.  Sherwood  A  Co.,  school  books 

27  Reynolds  A  Reynolds,  perforated  bill  lionks . . 

SO  Eva  Fay,  dry  goods 

3fflArch  Williams,  paid  for  labor 

81  Lelghtner  A  Duacan,  flonr  and  feed 

318.  J.  Oldfleld,  stamps 

31  8.  J.  Oldfleld,  repairing  .-lock 

Slip,  P.  Clayton,  provisions 

31  G.  T.  Stapleton,  blacksmith  in  g  and  repairs  . . 

81  Harry  Hay.  sugar 

31  James  M.  Hatcher,  provisions  and  groceries. . 

31  D.  H.  Bichard,  drugs  and  medicines 

31  Guaintance  A  Knowlton.  meat   

Sill.  IX LeweWng, correut expenses 

81  H.  Hanson,  Christmas  toys 

SlJaa.  8.  PI umbly,  provisions 

81  J.  M.  Craig,  labor 

81  Pay  roll  for  December 


G.  F.  Stapleton,  work 

T.  Beams,  medical  services  - 


tare....  

bills,  coal 

lights  firing 

ue  and  repairing  . 

iware 

bills 

a,  fruit 


fire-place 

ids  and  envelopes. . 
shoes 


7.0* 
7.40 
8.SS 
5.85 
168.12 
18.00 
1.00 
2.75 
13.90 
24.60 
52.0ft 


31.66 
18.00 
18.60 
20.26 
10.70 
31.18 
88.08 
27.72 

1.60 
41.60 

7.75 
10.06 
18.60 

7.70 
144.25 
16.65 
17.56 

4.50 
21.00 

2.10 


80.24 
400 

4.(43 
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FINANCIAL  STATBMBNT-OoNTnrnxD. 


om. 

TO  WHOM  PAID  AND  OM  WHAT  ACCOUNT. 

AMOUNT. 

1HBS, 

n                                                  

S          1.66 

iii                                                  

2.20 

pg                                             

14.64 

us                                             

9.0O 

pril                                                                                  )ni-n  

4.50 

PS                                                                                    

6.21 

iril                                                                          

16.00 

7$                                                                         

7.20 

Pd                                                                                  

8.60 

?rtl                                                                          

10.00 

ml                                                                          

5.60 

iril                                                                          .... 

27.00 

Pril                                                                          

67.60 

pril                                                                          

2.00 

Prjl                                                                                  

«.90 

pta                                                         

6.00 

pril                                                                         

6.T0 

pril 

2.06 

pril 

.70 

pril 

4.00 

pril 

60.00 

PA                                                                         

6.40 

pril 

110.62 

pril                                                                   

1S.0O 

pril                                                                   

18.60 

Ipril 

1036 

pril                                                                   

26.94 

Ipril                                                                         

8.86 

iprij                                                                                 

8.00 

ipril                                                                                 

273.S8 

t       724.29 

Hay 

8.88 

Jj»r                                                               

2.60 

*v                                                             

13.70 

May 

6.00 

ijai                                        :.:::.::::: 

34.65 

S»T                                                                                   

12.37 

In 

180.70 

Miy                                       :.....:::: 

136 

»»J                                           

116.60 

P                                       

18.26 

**j                                      

28.20 

H» 

89.87 

jj»j                                       :.::::::::: 

20.10 

***                                       

21.48 

«*r                                                              

18.86 

S*j                                              

78.60 

*»T                                                                                            

1.60 

S*j                                           

17.00 

Kit 

Mm                                                                                 

1737 

18.10 

ii«V 

5-Ctt 

HUrKBINTKNDKNT'H  KKfOBT. 


The  expense*  of  the  biennial  term  are  ■ommarised  u  follows: 

Books  and  stationery S     412.68 

Clothing. 2,506.30 

Building  and  improrementB 866.97 

Contingent  fund 148.61 

Fuel  and  lights T19.29 

Furnishing  goods 486.96 

Implements  and  tools 130.56 

live  stock! 110.00 

Salaries 6,987.81 

Support 10,428.67 

$21,187.78 
SOUBCKS  OF  RBCBOTB. 

The  receipts  for  the  biennial  term  are  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand $      66.66 

Staterwarrants 81,074.20 

Stock  and  produce  sold 159.22 

Interest  on  warrants 9.69 

$31,302.66 

Total  receipts  for  the  biennial  term 81, 802.60 

Total  expenditures  for  biennial  term 21,187.78 

Cash  balance  on  hands  July  1, 1886 $      114.78 


1885.1  SUPERINTENDENT'S  BEl*OBT.  <gX 

But  notwithsanding  what  has  been  done,  there  is  much  whioh  jet 
remains;  and  even  now,  it  is  ft  pressing  necessity  that  we  have 
mother  family  building,  to  accommodate  the  children  who  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  number.  The  original  building  whioh  was  purchased 
from  the  State  should  be  made  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
Institution,  affording  store  room,  work  rooms,  office,  library  and 
chapel.  At  present  we  really  have  no  store  rooms  at  all,  neither 
have  we  a  place  where  all  the  girls  can  assemble  and  be  comfortably 
seated.  But  if  all  the  girls  were  removed  from  this  building  into 
family  buildings  or  homes,  we  could  then  seat  the  present  school-room 
is  a  chapel,  removing  the  cumbersome  school  desks,  and  we  should 
then  have  a  chapel  which  would  be  sufficient  for  all  time  to  come, 
ind  abundant  room  for  the  Other  purposes  designated.  If  this  idea 
is  carried  out  in  the  future,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  convenience  of  the  School.  The  present  fine  brick  build- 
ing, would  then  become  the  main  or  administrative  building,  standing 
it  the  entrance  to  the  Institution,  and  the  family  homes  would  be 
ranged  in  an  oblong  square  to  the  south.  The  school-house  would 
stand  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  inclosuro,  opposite  the  main  build- 
ing, and  the  boiler  in  the  center  of  the  square,  supplying  heat,  steam 
for  cooking,  and  also  hot  and  cold  water  to  every  building  on  the 
premise!. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  plan,  and  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  authorise  some  proper  person  to  prepare  a  sketch  or 
drawing  of  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  and  if  it  should  meet  your 
ipproval,  it  might  be  very  useful  hereafter,  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  buildings,  so  as  to  insure  the  best  effect,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est convenience  and  economy  in  building  and  administration. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  needs  of  this 
department  as  they  are  already  well  understood  by  you  and  will 
doubtless  be  set  forth  in  your  report  to  the  legislature  without  any 
suggestion  of  mine.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  emphasising  the  im- 
portance of  repairing  the  present  main  building.  The  meagre  appro- 
priations for  repairs  heretofore  have  scarcely  been  enough  for  current 
demands,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  appropriated  for  generally  im- 
proving this  building,  though  it  was  in  great  need  of  a  thorough 
overhauling  when  first  purchased  by  the  State.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  an  entire  new  roof  before  the  legislature  convenes  again, 
tnd  if  the  wood  work  is  not  painted  before  two  or  three  years  more 
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indow  frames  will  have  to  be  1 
lding  will  sustain  much  damagi 


OBDINABY   FUTO. 

it  that  the  legislature  provide  a  i 
linary  expenses  of  the  Institute 
payment  of  salaries.  At  the  pr 
>n  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  < 
ih  amounts  to  two  dollars  and  tl 
•o  pay  for  subsistence  alone,  and 
hiug  is  pnrobased,  all  fuel  and  li 
n,  school  room  and  laundry  fnn 
ployes  paid,  and  it  is  plain  to  be 
i  the  salaries  mnst  be  paid,  fuel 
rnitnre  must  be  purchased,  and 
ed  from  what  is  left, 
i  with  which  to  pay  salaries  ant 
ieve  the  support  fund  and  enabl 
)r  the  girls,  as  well  as  the  quali 
terns  now  depend  on  the  flnctua- 
aid  from  the  support  fund  for 


OOMCLUSIOW. 

press  my  gratification  at  the  pie: 
existed  between  your  honorable 

attained  a  fair  measure  of  suooi 
ioh  is  due  to  the  unanimity  with 
Tiile  endeavoring  not  to  shirk  t 

my  office,  I  have  sought  earnest 

in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution, 
seooned  by  Miss  Mary  Marshal] 
)  teaohers  and  employes  to  whoi 
mportant  in  the  details  of  the  & 
biennial  term  meets  your  appro! 

continue  to  administer  the  affa 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

GIRLS'    DEPAETMENT. 


APPENDIX. 


IB   TUB   SCHOOL  DOING  ANT  GOOD? 

We  are  sometimes  asked  this  question  by  persons  who  seem  to  be 
in  earnest.  Bnt  those  who  are  familiar  with  snch  institutions  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  adduce  evidence  to  show  that,  when  property 
conducted,  they  are  a  source  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  society  and 
a  blessing  to  the  children  who  come  under  their  control.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  all  philanthropists  of  modern  times. 

It  is  true  there  are  girls  sent  to  this  School  who  make  little,  if  any, 
progress  toward  a  better  life.  They  are  those  who  come  from  vicious 
parentage,  from  the  most  unfortunate  conditions;  from  the  mire  and 
the  clay.  They  have  been  oonoeived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
inquity.  Their  lives  are  controlled  by  one  overwhelming  propensity 
for  self  gratification.  They  are  the  victims  of  inherited  tendencies, 
and  they  cannot  be  transformed  into  good  citizens.  But  if  such  as 
these  are  too  bad  to  be  reformed,  it  is  still  possible  that  they  may  be 
improved  by  good  food  and  kind  influences.  If  they  do  not  become 
good  citizens  they  may  at  least  become  better  animals. 

But  the  chief  good  which  arises  from  the  commitment  of  such  a 
class  is  the  protection  which  is  thus  secured  to  more  innocent  girls, 
by  removing  the  vicious  ones  from  their  midst  But  there  are  those 
in  whom  there  is  no  innate  tendency  to  vice,  or  in  whom  it  is  only 
the  result  of  outward  causes. 

It  is  this  class  that  the  Industrial  School  can  and  does  save,  and 
the  results  are  beyond  question.  To  give  this  statement  weight,  I 
would  publish  in  this  report  the  names  and  circumstances  of  many 
girts  who  have  graded  out  of  this  School,  and  who  are  leading  up- 
right and  industrious  lives.  But  should  this  be  done,  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  been  children  of  snch  an  institution  would  forever 
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in  the  School  she  made  some  reputation  for  writing  poetry,  several 
poems  being  published  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Journal.  We  are  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  her.  She  has  received  a  legacy,  is  hap- 
pily married,  and  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

No.  44 — Was  committed  from  the  city  of  Dei  Moines,  for  disor- 
derly conduct.  Was  released  on  Christmas  day,  1870,  after  being  in 
the  School  a  little  over  one  year.  After  her  release  she  learned 
dress-making.  She  worked  near  the  School  for  several  years,  until 
her  eyes  became  weak,  when  she  obtained  work  in  a  private  family 
u  a  domestic,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  She  is  faithful  and  con- 
scientious in  her  labors,  and  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  know 
her. 

No.  50 — A  colored  girl  who  had  a  bad  record.  She  is  married,  is 
an  excellent  cook,  U  popular  with  her  friends,  honorable  in  her  oon- 
doot,  and  was  a  paper  folder  in  the  last  General  Assembly. 

No.  68 — la  a  domestic  in  the  city  of  Dee  Moines,  and  often  visits 
the  School. 

No.  OS— A  bright  girl;  married  a  printer,  and  has  a  delightful  fam- 
ily of  little  girls.  We  are  familiar  with  her  record  since  she  left  the 
School,  and  she  is  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

No.  66 — Released  five  years  ago;  is  still  working  as  a  domestic  in 
the  village  where  the  School  is  located,  and  visit*  us  every  Sunday. 

No.  60 — Married  a  blacksmith,  who  oonduots  business  for  himself. 
They  have  one  or  two  children,  and  live  in  Ml  Pleasant 

Nob.  86  and  64 — Were  Bisters,  colored  girls.  They  are  leading 
qniet  and  industrious  lives  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines. 

No.  TO — One  of  our  brightest  girls;  graduated  at  a  female  semi- 
nary in  Illinois,  and  now  lives  with  her  family,  and  enjoys  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community. 

No.  7l — This  girl  is  married,  and  has  visited  us  a  number  of  times. 
She  has  one  or  two  children,  and  is  doing  well,  as  shown  by  affidavits 
from  a  prominent  attorney  in  her  town. 

No.  74 — Committed  for  disorderly  conduct  at  the  ftge  of  fourteen, 
his  lived  in  one  family  a  number  of  years  as  a  domestic,  and  is  much 
eiteemed  by  her  employers. 

No,  76 — With  her  husband,  is  employed  in  a  responsible  position 
in  one  of  the  large  public  institutions  of  the  State,  and  gives  excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

No.  91 — Lives  with  her  husband,  who  is  a  merchant  in  Bonlder 
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noon  when  the  bell  rings  eaoh  family  will  return  to  ita  own  home  for 
dinner,  and  after  the  noon  hour  they  will  again  be  assembled  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  to  be  detailed  aa  in  the  morning,  except  that  those 
who  were  in  school  in  the  forenoon  will  change  places  with  those  who 
worked.  In  this  manner  each  girl  will  receive  four  honrs  schooling 
and  four  hoars  instruction  in  some  kind  of  work  each  day. 

This  plan  of  detailing,  so  aa  to  change  from  work  to  school,  and 
from  school  to  work,  has  already  been  practiced  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  family  buildings  will  be  very  convenient  for  the  purposes  for 
wbich  they  are  designed.  The  girls  in  eaoh  are  accommodated  with  a 
large,  well  ventilated  sitting-room,  with  twoopen  fire-places,  and  sliding 
doors  opening  into  a  room  at  one  end,  which  is  ordinarily  used  for  a 
reception  room,  but  which  may  be  quickly  converted  into  a  stage  for 
theatricals,  such  as  tableau  s,  charades,  etc  This  dining-room  and 
kitchen  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  girls'  bed-rooms  on  the 
second  and  third  floors.  Here  eaoh  girl  has  her  own  little  room,  six 
by  ten,  with  single  bed,  cabinet  wash-stand  (which  also  serves  for  a 
bureau),  wash-bowl,  pitcher  and  other  conveniences.  At  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  in  the  morning,  eaoh  girl  is  expected  to  rise,  pnt  her  room 
in  order  and  be  ready  for  breakfast  at  the  proper  signal,  and  after 
breakfast  she  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  day. 

THE  DISCIPLINE 

of  the  School  is  simple,  but  effective,  and  chiefly  consists  in  a  system 
of  credit  marka  for  good  conduct.  The  law  provides  that  all  girls 
committed  to  the  Institution  may  be  released  on  probation  after  the 
lapse  of  one  year,  provided  they  show  evidence  of  improvement  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  such  release. 

The  degree  of  improvement  is  indicated  by  certain  credit  marks 
for  good  conduct,  together  with  proficiency  in  work  and  study.  A 
"credit "  consists  of  the  aggregate  of  good  marks  obtained  at  roll-call 
each  evening  for  one  month.  Credit  twelve  is  the  last  and  highest 
which  can  be  obtained,  but  every  girl  must  obtain  credit  twelve,  and 
in  every  way  give  evidence  of  real  reformation,  before  she  can  be 
released.  One  hundred  marks  may  be  obtained  by  a  girl  in  one 
month,  bnt  only  sixty  marks  eaoh  are  necessary  to  obtain  credit  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight.  Sixty-five  marks  are  re- 
quired for  credit  nine,  seventy-five  for  credit  ten,  eighty-five  for  credit 
eleven,  and  ninety-five  for  credit  twelve. 
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We  often  receive  letters  from  parents  or  friends  asking  what  legal 
process  is  required  to  send  girls  to  this  School.  In  reply,  we  would 
t>7  ill  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  nuke  formal  complaint  to 
uy  judge  in  your  district  of  the  child's  conduct.  This  may  be  done 
in  open  court,  at  the  private  residence  of  the  judge,  or  elsewhere,  pro* 
lided  he  is  willing.  It  then  becomes  his  duty  to  hear  the  evidence  in 
the  case;  and  if  in  his  judgment  the  complaint  is  sustained  by  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  he  may  issue  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  to  deliver  the  child  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
School. 

□Complaint  may  also  be  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace;  but  he 
cannot  commit  the  child.  He  can  only  hear  the  evidenoe  in  the  case, 
and  forward  it  to  the  judge,  who,  if  he  may  think  best,  will  issue  the 
order  for  commitment  upon  the  written  evidenoe  submitted  to  him 
by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  For  further  information  on  the  subject,. 
■ee  chapter  five  of  the  Code  of  1 873. 
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IT  OF  W.  J.  MOIR,  TREASURER. 


itim,  Prttidmt  of  the  Board  of  Director*  of  the 
I  School: 


Tflwith  present  my  report  as  Treasurer  of  said 
1883,  to  Jane  30,  1885,  inclusive. 


n  account  with  the  Iowa  Industrial  School: 


STPPOET  FUND. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 

March 

March 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


l[To  State  warrants  for  Dec.. 
2|By  paid  B.  J.  Milea,  for  Girls'  Dep't  . . 
•A  By  paid  B.  J.  Milea,  for  Boys'  Dep't. . . 
;1  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't.. . 

1  To  State  warrants  for  Jan.,  1884 

2  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 
6  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. . . 

9  By  paid  B.  J,  Miles,  for  Boys' Dep't. . 
61  o  State  warranto  for  Feb.,  1884 

6  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 
11  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys' Dep't.. . 
4  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Bovs'  Dep't . . 
l2To  State  warrants  for  March,  1884  .... 
2  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 

7  By  paid  B.  J.  Milea,  for  Boys'  Dep't  . 

10  By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  fur  Boys'  Dep't. 
fllBy  pai'i  B.  S.  Miles   for  Boys'  Dep't. 


By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't  . 

To  State  warrants  for  May,  1884 

By  paid  B  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. . . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 

By  paid  exchange 

To  State  warrants  for  June,  1834 

By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  fur  Boys'  Dep't . . 

To  State  warrants  for  July,  1884 

By  paid  B  J  MileH,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 
By  paid  B.  J  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't . . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. . 
To  State  warrants  for  August,  1884  . . . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boya'  Dep't.. 
,-By  paid  Hardin  Co.  B'k,  dis't  on  war'ts 
To  State  warrants  for  September,  188 

By  paid  exchange 

By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Bovs"  Dep't. 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boya'  Dep't . 
To  State  warrants  for  October,  1884. . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't  . 
To  State  warrants  for  November,  1884. 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't. 

By  paid  discount  on  warranto 

By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. 

To  State  warrants  for  December,  1884 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dep't 

By  paid  discount  on  warrants 

By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. 
To  Stat*  warrants  for  January,  1885  . 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't. 
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DATE. 

BtJPPOBT  FUND. 

Number 
voucher. 

CREDIT. 

1885. 
eb.      12 
eb.     10 
arch    S 

ATCh     7 

arch    7 
larch    9 
[arch  81 
pril    10 
pril    10 
pril    SO 
lay      14 
ay      14 
lay      80 
one     10 
one     1C 
line     16 
one     29 
one     30 

By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Girls'  Dept .... 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't .... 
By  paid  B.  J.  Miles,  for  Boys'  Dep't .... 
ToStatewi                                    ».... 
By  paid  B.                                      t . . . . 
By  paid  B.                                          t . . . . 
By  paid  B.                                          t . . . . 

ToStatewi                                    

By  paid  B.                                      t . . . . 
By  paid  B.                                      t . . . . 

ToStatew                                     

BypaldB.                                      t  ... 
By  paid  B.                                     t . . . . 

ToBtatew                                     

BypaidB.                                     t... 
By  paid  B.                                     t . . . . 
BypaidB.                                     't... 

651 

67 

8,171.00 
68 
68 
60 

8,238.00 
61 
62 

8,264.00 
83 
64 

3,819.00 
66 
66 
67 

$       870.00 

1,600.00 

600.00 

886.00 

600.00 

2,000.00 

826.00 
2,000.00 

940.00 
2,000.00 

976.00 
1,000.00 
1,800.00 

220.67 

If  72,802.10 

872,802.19 

BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


DATE. 

WATBB  FUSD. 

it 

_, 

CREDIT. 

1883. 
July       1 

1884. 
May      28 
Oct.       2B 

1 

2 

$      205.94 
260.00 

75.00 

Total 

%      546.94 

*      546.94 
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DATE. 

1883. 

July       1 

188*. 

t 

h 

Feb.      If 

h 

May       2f 

May      28 
Oct.      29 

1886. 

Jan.      K 

April     1] 

May      21 

June     30 

STEAM  HKATING  FUND. 


DATB. 

RSPAIH  AND  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

|| 

DEB 

1883 
July 

1 

81 
31 
12 

26 
1 

1 
8 

26 
8 
h 

so 

29 

29 

2 
29 
29 
29 
29 
0 
8 
1H 
18 
22 

20 
21 

22 
2S 

1884 

May 
July 
July 
July 

i,a 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

By  paid  C                                teigbt 

By  paid  V                                ;  Co.,  lamps. 
By  paid  F 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Not. 

By  paid  D.  8.  Trass,  labor 

By  paid  J.  P.  Jones,  labor 

"-  paid  Geo.  T.  Washburn,  labor., 
paid  Hew  &  Greef,  lumber 


11 

>rll 

!» 

2fl 

W 

M 

ine 

27 
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HBPAIB  AKD   CONTTHGKNT  FUND. 


20  By 

By  paid  D.  S.  Trass,  labor 

By  paid  G.  E.  Smith,  labor 

By  paid  Hew  *  Greef.  lumber 

By  paid  J  no.  S.  Hadley,  hardware 

By  paid  Hew  &  Greef,  lumber 

By  paid  S.  E.  Whitney,  hardware 

By  paid  J .  H.  Hammond,  paints 

By  paid  J.  P.  Jones,  labor 

By  paid  G.  T.  Washburn,  labor 

By  paid  1>.  S.  Trass,  labor 

By  paid  Jared  Flagg,  fire  extinguisher 

By  paldG.  E.  Fannon,  labor 

_   By  paid  J.  D.  Conger,  labor 

so  To  state  warrant 

By  palo"  Row  A  Greef ,  lumber ._ 

_   By  paid  W.  J.  Moir,  building  committee 
SO  Amount  over-paid  by  treasurer 


Total.. 


$   1,000.00 

437.26 


185.25 
48.00 
86.74 

10.50 
14.00 

190  29 
44.69 

154.68 
91.91 
77.18 


$  3,808.51 8  8,308.61 


DATS. 

tool  rtnn>. 

Il 

» 

CREDIT. 

1888. 

nly       1 
1884. 

V" 

By  paid  L.  M.  Bumsey  Hanuf.  Co 

i 

t      248.26 

$       24.62 

$      248.26 

$      248.26 
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M*Trti 

14 

•xt 

pnl 

21 

12 

1 

«H 

Nw, 

K(l, 

IHHfi 

lay 

H 

itay 

IS 

CHAPLAIN  FUND. 


By  cash  on  band 

By  paid  Rev.  Joko  Dolph 
By  paid  Rev.  John  Dolpb 

By  paid  C.  A.  Stevens.  . 

By  paid  £.  Adams 

By  paid  C.  A.  Stevens 

By  paid  E.  Adams 

By  paid  G.  A.  Stevens. . 

By  paid  C.  A.  Stevens 

By  paid  J.  Dolpb 

By  paid  E.  Adams 

By  paid  J.  Dolpb 

By  paid  E.  Adam- 

By  paid  T.  Simmons 

ity  paid  K.  Adams  — 

Total 


DIBIT.        CREDIT. 


26.00 
5.00 

6.00 
30.00 


FRONT  YARD  FKNCK  FUND. 


Kay     26 

Sept.     27 
16 


To  State  warrant 

By  paid  S.  E.  Whiting,  sundries. 

To  State  warrant 

By  paid  B.  Hopkins 

Total 


$        75  00 
76.00 


146.10 

8.60 


DATI. 

SUNDAY  SUIT  FUND. 

Si 
P 

DBB1T. 

CREDIT. 

1884. 

1 

2 
8 

$     600.00 
600.00 

Nov.     18 
1385. 

By  paid  Pitkin  &  Thomas,  cloth 

t      668.81 

April     29 
Hay      29 

Dy  paid  Pitkin  &  Thomas,  caps,  etc 

By  paid  Pitkin  &  Thomas,  cloth,  etc 

Total 

231.37 
299.82 

f   1,200  00 

$  1,200.00 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
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DATB. 

PASTURE  FENCE  FUND. 

Si 
if 

DEBIT. 

18*1. 
Ma;      28 
Oct.       29 

1 

2 

3 

$      200.00 

By  paid  W.J.  young  &  Co.,  fencing . . . 

1885. 

Total 

$      (00.00 

TBEASUBEB'8  BEPOBT.  10b 
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DATS. 

FAMILY  BUILDING  AND  FURN.  FUND. 

H 

I? 

»• 

CREDIT. 

1S84. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

NOV. 
NOV. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 

1885. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
Much 
March 
Jan. 
June 

C.  E.  Smith.Iabor 

88 
37 
88 

8t 

40 
-11 
42 
43 
44 
W 
■t« 
47 
48 
49 

Ml 
61 
68 
63 
64 
56 

69 
67 

68 
60 
60 
SI 
62 
6s 

64 

$  6,000.00 

%        22.00 

I.  B.  Holt,  labor 

64.10 

104.40 

449.38 
474.08 

807.60 
97.60 
9.90 
29.26 

J.  H.  Hammond,  oil,  etc 

80.22 
246.71 

A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  desks,  etc. 

Bhuerman  Bros.,  blankets 

Union  Wire  Mattress  Co 

CLAD.  B'/ Co.,  freight... 
L.  Harbach,  furniture,  etc 

261.00 
617.10 
680.86 
61.78 
480.96 

...tal 

$10,000.00 

$  10,000.00 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
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p 

DIBIT. 

$   2,600. 

2,000. 

2 

1 

< 

t, 

f 

i 

f 

* 

il 

11 

12 

11 

H 

Ifi 

It 

11 

If 

19 

$  5,000.0 

DATS. 

ROOF  FUND— MAIN  BUILDING. 

Il 

DEBIT 

1884. 

Hay       0 

1886. 

$    1.0U0.C 

$   1.000.0 
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GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 


WATKK   SUPPLY  FUMD. 


DKBIT.       OBSDIT. 


July  1  To  balance  cash  on  hand 

IBM. 

May  MToS  

May  Jy  p;  bor 

July  Jypi  

July  Jyp  t 

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jyp  id 

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  3yp 

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jyp  

Oct  Jy  p  r 

Oct  Byp  

Oct  _Jyp  

Jan.    '  28  By  paid  Regan  Bros.  &  M  cGorrisk  . . 

Jan.  28BypaidS.fi.  Tuttle  A,  Corey  

Jan.  28  By  paid  Ewing,  Jewett  «  (handler  . 

Jan.  28  By  paid  Wm.  urinstead 

Jan.  80  To  State  warrant 

March  11  By  paid  Frank  Smith,  labor 

March  11  By  paid  R.  J.  PoUey,  labor 

May       1  By  paid  C.  M.  Braden,  materials  . 

May        1  By  paid  F.  C.  Tyler,  brick 

May       1  By  paid  R.  J.  Polley ,  labor 

May       l  By  paid  M.  S.  Kimball,  pumps 

May        l  By  paid  L.  D.  Lowellm*.  paid  W.  II    R 
May       l  By  paid  L.  D.  Levelling,  paid  sundries. 

May       1  By  paid  Robert  Patterson,  labor 

May  26  By  paid  Ewing,  Jewott  &  Chandler   . 

May  28  By  paid  Balpb.  L.  Storm,  labor 

May  28  By  paid  F.  E.  Wilson,  pipe,  etc 

June  30  Balance  cash  on  hand 

Total 


9.67 

9.00 

118.06 

5.61 

862.50 
11.26 
14.00 

60.73 
1.00 
7.00 


26.00 
68.40 

25.68 
14.00 

47.80 
148.76 
45.00 
17.50 
6.00 
4.66 
10.00 
23.11 
12.75 
46.52 


0.00 
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DATS. 

ST  HAM  H  BATING  FUND. 

if 

0 

DSBIT. 

OBKD1T. 

IBM. 
May     as 

1 
2 
8 

4 
8 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
Ifi 
IB 
17 
1ft 
19 
20 
21 

22 

•£i 
24 

•2h 

Sn 
27 
2W 
2H 
30 
A\ 

82 
88 
34 
36 

MS 

37 
8- 

30 
40 
41 

S  2,1S)!.00 
2,194,00 

By                                                         : 

By 

Oct      » 

By 

604.26 

By                                                       . 

By 

By 

By                                                         .... 

Oct.      89 
Oct.      29 

By                                                .: 

By                                          

46.60 
6.S0 

Oct.      2E 

&                       ::::::::: 

7.60 

By                      i.::::::::: 

Oct.      SS 
Oct.       2E 
Oct.      21 

Oct.    a 

1886. 
Jan.      2 

Si-                       ::.. : ... 

By                                               rCo 

By                                          ,  freight. . 
By                                              rCo 

BypaidChas.  Petvison 

8.7,5 
228.2S 

21.78 
1,396.08 

20.00 

Jar.      21 
Jan.      21 

By  paid  Geo.  P.  Stapleton  

By  paid  Regan  Bros.  &  AlcUorrisk 

38.80 
18.60 

Jan.      2 

By  paid  C..K.  I.  &  P.  R'y  Co.,  freight 

4.89 

April    S 

By  paid  Crane  Bros.  MTgOo 

2.41 

April    3< 
Apiil    £ 

By  paid  K.  E.  WiLsoo 

By  paid  Jae.  B.  Clow  &  Son 

109.74 
9.20 

S  4,38S.0O 

8    4.888.00 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
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DATB.< 

FUKCHAS*.  OF  LAND  FUND. 

si 
11 

DEBIT. 

CREDIT. 

i 

2 

8   1,200.00 
1,200.00 

May      26 

*  1,200.00 

1,200.00 

1885. 

£  2,400.00i 

$   2,400.00 

DATE.                                   REPAIR  FUND. 

DEBIT. 

CBED1T. 

May      26 
July     90 
July     SO 
July     30 
July     30 
July      30 
Oct.       2B 
Oct       29 
Oct.       29 
Oct.       29 
Oct.       29 
Oct       29 
Oct.      29 
Oct.       29 
Oct.      29 
Oct      29 
Oct       29 
Oct       29 
Oct.       29 
Nov.       6 

1885. 
Jan.      30 
June     30 

1 
2 

a 

4 

e 

8 
7 

S 

e 

10 

ii 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

$      260.00 

125.00 
376.00 

$      168.60 
66.46 
21.10 
18.36 
10.70 

9.60 
22.60 

3.76 
42.72 
51.75 
21.00 
15.80 
68.18 

7.00 
10.80 

6.00 
98.S7 
69.07 

By  pi                               Co.,  freight... 

ByS                :::::::::::: 

By  pi                             j  Mill  Co 

Hyp                 ::::.:;;;.::::::; 

Bypi                             i 

By  pi                             Co 

By  pi                             r . . ,      

ToSl 

63.86 

Total 

£      750.00 

$      750.00 

— 

COW  FURCHSEFUND. 

II 

DEBIT. 

CREDIT. 

May       26 
Oct.       29 
Oct      29 

By  paid  Lyman  &  Kuowlton,  cows. .  . 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

$      250.00 
250.00 

3         72.00 

135.00 
90.00 

100.00 
70.00 

38.00 

Oct.    a 

Oct.      2B 

By  paid  James  Barrett,  cows 

Jan.      28 
Jan.     so 

2      500.00 

$      500.00 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
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DATE.                 L1BRART  AND  SCHOOL  FUND. 

|| 

DEBIT. 

CREDIT. 

1884. 
May     as 
July      BO 
July      SO 
July      80 
Oct       30 

i 

2 
8 

4 
5 

e 

6 
7 
8 
9 

$      250.00 
48.50 

Uy  paid  Geo.  Kcherwood  &  Co 

By  paid  Redhead,  WellBlagerA  Co 

By  paid  L.  B.  Abdill 

By  paid  O.  If.  Hay.  books 

f          15.«> 

2H.76 
72.48 
5.26 

188S. 
May        1 

By  paid  Hotel  World  Publishing  Co. . . , 

6.00 

Total 

S      288.60 

{       298.60 

COOKING  RANQE  FUND. 


DEBIT.       CREDIT. 


To  State  warrant 

By  paid  paid  Excelsior  Mfg.  Co  . . 
By  paid  L.  W.  Cannon,  stove,  etc 
By  paid  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y,  freight 
"-  paid  C.  M.  Btaden 

By  paid  A.  Carson 

To  State  warrant 

By  paid  C.  M,  Braden 

Balance  cash  on  hand 

Total 


It      200.00 1      200.00 


DATE.                            BASE  OVEN  FUND. 

II 

DEBIT.       CREDIT. 

1884. 

l 

1885. 
Mar.     11 

._ 

Total 

$      10000$       100.00 

IEPORT 


^ 


OMMITTEE 


1ST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


TE  OF  IOWA, 


POOTTKD  TO  VISIT  THK 


L  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


LOCATXD  AT 


1LDOEA. 


DE8  MOINES: 

ROBERTS,  8TATK  FRQITRR. 
1886. 


To  the  Tieenty  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lotoa: 

Your  committee  to  visit  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Eldora, 
lows,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  their  doings  under  oonearrent  reso- 
lution number  nine  of  this  Assembly: 

First — That  the  (10,000  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  ereoting  a 
family  building  and  famishing  thereof  has  been  expended  judiciously 
and  economically  for  that  purpose. 

The  $2,000  appropriated  for  repairing  the  roof  has  not  been  ex- 
pended by  advice  of  the  Governor  and  Robert  Finkbiue,  architect,  it 
having  been  considered  injudicious  to  expend  it  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appropriated. 

The  $1,200  appropriated  for  Sunday  suits  for  the  boys  has  been  so 
expended,  and  add  greatly  to  their  appearance  and  self  respect. 

The  $3,000  appropriated  for  repair  fund  has  been  expended. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  fencing-fund — $400  for  pasture,  and 
»)60  for  front  fence  has  been  properly  expended. 

The  $340  appropriated  for  the  difference  in  pieces  of  land  has  been 
expended,  except  the  sum  of  $20.50,  and  that  balance  is  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  the  contingent  and  repair  fund. 

The  amount  for  steam-heating  purposes  has  been  expended  only  in 
part,  and  the  balance  is  in  hands  of  treasurer. 

The  amount  for  library,  $200,  has  been  expended,  and  the  $5,000 
appropriated  for  building  a  hospital  has  been  very  judiciously  and 
economically  expended,  and  a  very  fine  building  has  been  con- 
structed. 

Second — Slid  appropriations,  we  believe,  have  all  been  expended 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appropriated,  and  in  accordance 
with  law,  except  as  stated  heretofore. 

Third — As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no  indebtedness 
has  been  contracted  not  in  accordance  with  law  and  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  chapter  7,  Laws  of  the  Seventeenth  Oeneral  Assembly. 
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mates.  One  only  of  mid  patients  being  at  all  dangerous,  and  from 
the  beat  information  we  could  get  this  number  is  far  above  the 
image. 

After  investigating  the  needs  of  the  Institution  we  have  come  to 
the  oonolosion  that  there  is  needed  for 

Contingent  and  repair  fund $  4,000 

Laundry  machinery 000 

Cooking  range 800 

Two  steam  kettles 80S 

Botarj  bake  oven 660 

Chaplain  fond 380 

Steam  pump 8G0 

Ubiarj 300 

Dinging  cellar,  walling  same,  and  frame  house  over  same  for  storing 

seeds,  etc 1,200 

Furnishing  hospital  building  so  it  can  be  occupied  by  Inmates  of  In- 
stitution, when  not  needed  for  hospital  i,000 

And  would  recommend  the  above  sums  for  the  purposes  therein  set 
oat,  and  would  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  $2,000  appropriated 
by  the  last  Assembly  for  "  changing  mansard  roof  on  main  building" 
to  strengthening  and  repairing  roof  on  same.  There  is  undoubtedly 
more  room  badly  needed  as  requested  by  the  trustees  of  this  Institu- 
tion, and  we  would  willingly  recommend  the  same  to  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  State  finances  were  such  as  would  justify,  but  refrain 
from  doing  so  for  this  reason. 

Tour  committee  further  states  that  a  great  many  of  the  children 
in  the  Institution  are  of  tender  years  and  confined  here  for  no  crime 
of  their  own. 

That  the  quality  of  their  food  is  not  such  as  is  suitable  to  their  con- 
dition, it  consisting  of  bread  without  batter,  meat  once  a  day,  and  veg- 
etables of  some  variety  at  eaoh  meal,  and  cold  water  to  drink. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  the  following  proposition:  That 
The  support  fund  be  increased  to  $10  per  capita  per  month. 

Id  conclusion  we  feel  like  commending  the  ability  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  Superintendent  has  handled  this  Institution,  morally 
■ad  financially.  That  his  choice  of  employes  seems  to  have  been 
governed  by  good  judgment  and  humanity.  The  discipline  seems 
almost  perfect,  and  the  superintendent  and  managers  of  the  various 
families  seem  to  have  the  good  will  of  the  inmates  of  the  Institution. 

The  graded  schools  are  under  good  management  and  instruction, 
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Breatfarf— Hot  cakes,  butter  and  syrup,  potatoes  and  coffee. 
Dinner-  Bread,  pork  and  baked  beans,  gravy  and  potatoes. 
Supper— Bread  and  milk,  tomatoes  and  ginger  bread. 


Breakfast— Bread  and  molasses,  fried  mush  and  coffee. 
Dinner—  Bread,  beef  soup,  stowed  onions,  rice  pudding. 

Supper— Broad  and  milk,  Banco. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast—  Bread  and  butter,  coffee,  hominy,  hash  from  previous  days' 

dinner. 
Dinner— Bread,  pork  and  beans,  steamed  apple  dumplings  with  dressing. 
Supper— Bread,  baked  potatoes  and  gravy. 

THURSDAY. 

BreakfwA— Bread,  coffee,  fried  bacon,  apple  sauce. 
Dinner— Soap,  corn  bread,  butter,  pickles,  fried  onions. 
Supper- -Bread  and  milk,  fruit. 


Bn-akfagt— Bread,  coffee,  rice  with  sugar,  salt  flsh. 

Dinner—  Vegetable  soup,  meat  stew  with  dumplings,  com  bread. 

.%pper— Bread  and  molasses,  baked  potatoes  and  gravy . 

SATURDAY. 

Brmkfa*i  —Bread,  coffee,  fried  potatoes  and  sauce. 
Dinner— Biscuit  and  butter,  mashed  turnips,  apple  roll. 
Supper— Bread  and  butter,  fish,  dried  apple  sauce,  and  milk. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  urged  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an 
adjoining  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  your  committee  after  having 
thoroughly  examining  the  land,  believe  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Institution  and  would  probably  settle  a  question  with  the  ad- 
joining  owners  in  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  the  Institution,  as 
great  complaint  is  made  by  reason  of  the  sewerage  flowing  over  this 
adjoining  land,  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
State  at  present,  your  committee  do  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
any  recommendation  of  purchase. 

The  trustees  also  urge  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  similar  to 
the  one  just  built.  Tour  oommittee  believe  the  same  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  results  from  the  Institution.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  inmates,  and  with  the  present 
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provision  as  many  as  twenty-five  girls  are  compelled  to  i 
room,  thus  placing  the  comparatively  good  with  the  vioio 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  such  results  as  are  desirable 

Thus  far  your  committee  think  the  appropriations  m 
General  Assembly  have  been  wisely  and  economically  ex 
they  have  been  expended  for  tbe  objects  for  which  a; 
And  that  the  aots  of  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly 
complied  with,  and  no  contracted  indebtedness  in  ezoef 
priation.  Tonr  committee  would,  however,  say  that  in  t 
ation  for  new  building,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  hi 
trustees  have  placed  in  the  said  new  building  new  steam 
paratas  to  cost  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  anderstan< 
the  General  Assembly  fails  to  make  appropriation  for  th< 
same  can  be  removed  without  expense  to  the  State.  You: 
would  recommend  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  same. 

We  believe  there  has  been  no  diversion  of  any  mon 
specific  purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

The  buildings  are  all  so  constructed  that  in  oase  of  fire 
very  easy  to  escape  from  them,  and  the  inmates  are  in 
danger  than  are  persons  who  live  in  ordinary  farm  o 
houses,  and  no  extra  means  of  escape  are  required. 

No  sufficient  means  have  yet  been  provided  for  fnrni 
supply.  An  appropriation  made  by  last  General  Assembl 
ponded,  and  it  will  require  an  amount  equal  to  fifteen  h 
lars  to  finish  the  reservoir  in  process  of  construction,  and 
mittee  recommend  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  is  good,  and  the  sanitary  none 
Institution  is  excellent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  your  committee  desire  t 
closing  remarks  of  a  former  visiting  committee  and  wonlt 
new  the  same  suggestions: 

Whether  the  suggestions  made  are  in  the  direct  line  < 
may  be  doubted  by  some,  but  we  will  venture  just  one  mo 
not  done  in  tha  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  officers  or  mai 
field  of  labor  is  a  hard  one  indeed  and  we  believe  the; 
faithful  and  efficient  work,  and  work  that  they  might  well 
if  no  higher  motives  actuated  them  than  tbe  mere  de 
their  salaries.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  State  is  payinj 
the  worthy  Superintendent,  Matron  and  other  employes 
we  think  tbat  these  salaries,  amount  paid  for  books  and 
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fuel  and  lights  and  other  current  expenses  should  be  provided  for  by 
appropriations  for  these  specific  purposes.  And  that  the  support  of 
the  inmates  be  they  many  or  few,  should  be  by  saoh  allowance  per 
month  to  eaoh  as  will  surely  furnish  her  with  all  neoessary  food, 
clothing  and  other  matters  required  for  her  comfort  and  support, 
after  contributing  her  own  labor  thereto  when  not  engaged  in  her 
iohool  work. 

The  thickness  of  the  slices  of  bread  they  eat  should  not  be  condi- 
tioned or  made  to  depend  upon  the  price  paid  for  coal  to  keep  them 
warm,  or  upon  the  general  running  expenses  of  the  Institution,  or  the 
number  of  bad  girls  in  Iowa  that  may  find  their  way  into  this  school. 

Under  the  present  system  there  is  paid  for  eaoh  inmate  ten  dollars 
per  month,  and  out  of  this  fund  salaries,  current  expenses  as  above, 
and  support  of  inmates  are  all  paid.  Salaries  and  expenses  will  not 
grow  less,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  minimum  number  of  in- 
mates, whose  preaenoe  in  the  school  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  very  life.  And  should  the  number  be  lessened  at  any  time 
by  death,  or  escape  of  very  bad  girls,  or  by  the  discharge  or  release  of 
reformed  ones,  just  to  the.  extent  that  this  Vital  number  is  so  lessened 
will  the  condition  of  those  remaining  tend  toward  absolute  want  or 
starvation. 

Again,  we  believe  girls,  when  reformed,  should  graduate  out  of 
this  school,  and  there  should  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  however 
(light. 

But  if  the  life  of  the  Institution  and  the  support  of  the  other  in- 
mates at  that  very  time  should  depend  upon  their  longer  stay,  may  it 
not  happen  that  the  reformatory  period  of  the  life  of  some  poor  Iowa 
girl,  committed  to  the  sohool,  may  extend  far  beyond  the  reformatory 
period  and  assume  the  form  of  involuntary  servitude,  or  indeed  im- 
prisonment? If  so,  the  system  of  support  is  wrong.  And  while 
there  may  never  have  been  any  abuse  of  this  kind  (and  we  distinctly 
■ver  that  we  know  of  none),  yet  your  committee  feel  that  this  Insti- 
tution to  which  our  girla  may  be  sent  for  a  period  of  eleven  years  of 
their  young  lives,  shontd  ia  its  system  of  support  be  at  onoe  put  upon 
the  most  humane  and  liberal  basis. 

P.  M.  StrrroN, 

Gimmittee  on  part  of  Senate, 

Olbt  Nelson, 

W.  W.  Elinb, 

Committee  on  part  of  House. 
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A.  E.  WHITNEY, 
C.  H.  JAMIESON, 
JOSEPH  MOOBK, 
ANDY"   YOUNG, 
P.  T-,.  CABBUGH, 
T.  STONE, 
S.  C.  BEB8TLEH, 
T.  P.  HOLLOWELL, 
JAMES  EVERST, 
J>.  KENT, 
1.  B.  SNYDEB, 
W.  8-  GILMEK, 
W.  H.  GABNEB, 
L.  L.  THERME, 
B.  EVANS, 
J.  L.  PLEASANTS, 
G.  W.  YOCUM, 

A.  B-  BiVcNSCBOFT, 
J.  H.  SMITH, 

B.  J.  BATHBUN, 


GUARDS. 

M.  L.  TRACY, 
M.  L.  LANE, 
L.  B.  JONES, 

C.  W.  BOWEB, 
J.  J.  WALLACE, 
A.  B.  PARISH, 
R.  F.  GABTEB, 
L.  SIMMONS, 

J.  F.  McKAIG, 
A.  PATTERSON, 
H.  C.  TOWN8END, 
J.  L.  FEBBELL, 
ETHAN  ALLEN, 
A  R.  THAYEB, 
G.  B.  CBOSLEY, 
W.  8.  GLASGOW, 

D.  S.  SNYDER, 
A.  J.  POWELL, 
W.  L.  RAY, 
W.  A.  SMITH, 

EDWARDS. 


WARDEN'S   REPORT. 


Office  of  thr  Wardkn  of  the  i 

Penttkntiart  of  the  State,  > 

JV>rf  Madison,  Iowa,  June  SO,  183S.     } 

To  Mi  BtooaBmcy,  Burkn  R  Sssbhan,  Governor  of  Iowa: 

Dub  Sib— I  bare  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  report  of  this 
Institution  for  the  biennial  period,  from  July  1, 1883  to  Jane  80,  1885, 
wohiiTe.  That  portion  of  this  report  covering  the  time  intervening 
between  the  date  of  my  predecessor's  last  report  and  the"  date  of  my 
liking  charge  being  made  up  from  the  books  and  records  of  the  In- 
etitntion  tamed  over  to  me  by  him. 

I  took  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  April  1,1884,  and  receipted  to  my 
predecessor,  Hon.  E.  C.  McMillan,  for  the  convicts  then  in  confine- 
ment, and  the  property  belonging  to  the  State  as  shown  by  inventory 
hereto  annexed,  and  appointed  the  following  officers:  J.  Townaend, 
Oepaty  Warden;  J.  O.  Berstler,  Clerk,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hoffmeister,  Physi- 
cian, and  Rev.  W.  C.  Qunn,  Chaplain,  all  of  whom  are  still  with  me. 
These  gentlemen  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  I  call  yoar  attention  to 
their  very  full  and  oomplete  report  to  me  herewith  submitted.  In  the 
appointment  of  guards  I  have  exercised  great  oare  in  the  selection  of 
men  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  of  intelligence,  good  judg- 
ment, unflinching  courage  and  good  physical  ability,  combined  with 
power  of  self-control,  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  that  will 
*t  times  secure  fair  and  jnet  treatment  of  the  prisoners  plaoed  under 
uwir  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  under  their  discipline. 
The  statistical  and  financial  tables  carefully  prepared  by  my  olerk 
*n4  deputy,  together  with  the  report  of  Dr.  Hoffmeister,  and  Chap* 
WflGunn,  constitute  an  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  Iowa  Peni- 
tentiary for  tne  pMt  two  years.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as 
"  &rden,I  have  given  close  attention  to  every  department  of  the  prison. 
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Of  the  foregoing  appropriations  there  has  been  expended  the  fol- 
lowing amounts : 

To  complete  steam-heating,  the  sum  of. $  2,341.18 

For  transportation  of  convicts 1,014.39 

For  furniture 205.73 

For  repairs 2,004.88 

For  iron  bed-steads 1,392.76 

For  porcelain-lined  cell-buckets 800.00 

Total $       7,268.42 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  fnnds  for  transportation  of  oon- 
Ticts  and  repairs  will  all  be  needed  before  appropriations  for  the  com- 
ing biennial  period  will  be  available.    A  portion  of  the  unexpended 
balance  for  the  completion  of   steam-heating  will  also  be  needed, 
while  the  amount  expended  for  iron  bed-steads  and  oell-bnokets  was 
(nffioient  for  those  purposes.    Many  needed  repairs  were  being  made 
it  the  close  of  the  biennial  period,  and  the  demands  npon  this  fund 
are  constant,  henoe  the  amount  unexpended  does  not  represent  a  sur- 
plus, as  the  entire  fond  will  have  been  exhausted  in  much  needed  re- 
pairs during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.    In  asking  for  an  increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  repair  fund  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
last  that  moat  of  the  buildings  in  the  Penitentiary  are  old,  and  repairs 
which  will  become  absolutely  necessary  within  the  next  two  years 
will  require  the  fall  amount  of  my  estimate  for  this  purpose.    The 
expenditure  of  fnnds  as  above  shown  have  been  strictly  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  appropriated.    There  was  also  appropriated 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
lows  Prisoner's  Aid  Association,  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars  of 
the  appropriation  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  wardens  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  the  State,  to  be  paid  out  by  them  on  the  order 
of  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  Association,  the  wardens  to 
keep  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  the  same.    Of  this  Bum  I  have 
drawn  and  paid  out  on  the  order  of  tbe  president  and  secretary  of 
■sid  Association  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  fifty 
ow-huudredths  dollars  (1585.50). 

In  Bibmitting  my  estimates  for  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
una  Institution  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1887,  I  shall 
roakfl  no  estimate  for  permanent  improvements  except  for  putting  in 
u  electric  plant  similar  to  that  now  in  use  at  the  Anamoea  1'eniten- 
b>ry,  which  is  a  much  needed  improvement  both  as  a  measure  of 
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has  been  folly  accomplished  without  the  exercise  of  what  could  justly 
be  called  inhumanity  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  the  violation 
of  prison  roles,  and  the  internal  management  of  the  prison  may  well 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  well  regulated  household.  I  found  upon 
taking  charge  of  this  prison  three  contracts  for  prison  labor  on  file  in 
the  Warden's  office,  entered  into  by  my  predecessor  and  the  executive 
council  on  the  part  of  the  State,  copies  of  which  are  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  contracts  have  sev- 
eral years  to  ran  and  my  doty  is  to  see  that  they  are  strictly  complied 
with  both  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  contractors.  When  the 
'General  Assembly  comes  to  consider  the  question,  whatever  informa- 
tion I  can  give  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  prison  labor  un- 
der these  contracts  will  be  most  cheerfully  given. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  your  excellency  and  all  the  members 
of  the  executive  council  for  the  cordial  support  given  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  CBOSLET, 

Warden. 

Sum  of  Iowa,  ) 

ComriT  or  Lire,  J 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1886. 

William  C.  Guott, 
[seal.]  Notary  Jhiblic. 
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(10),  number  eleven  (11),  number  twelve  (19),  number  thirteen  (13), 
and  number  fourteen  (14). 

7hird — It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  for  said  labor  the  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  (45)  cents  per  day 
for  each  convict. 

Fourth — The  said  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  to  and  from  said  shops,  at  all  proper  times  to  instruct 
the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  said  articles,  and  take  in  and  out 
materials  and  manufactured  articles.  Said  party  may  also  employ 
suitable  persons  to  perform  whatever  is  authorized  to  be  done  by  this 
article,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  work  nnder  this  contract. 
Said  contractors  and  employes  being  whilst  within  the  walls  of  said 
prison  yard  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter 
established  by  the  proper  State  authorities. 

Fifth — The  convicts  so  to  be  employed  shall  be  able  bodied  men, 
by  which  term  is  meant  those  who  are  capable  of  performing  a  rea- 
sonable day's  work,  and  in  case  of  any  disagreement  between  the 
party  of  the  second  part  and  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  re- 
gard to  the  physical  ability  of  any  convict,  the  same  shall  be  conclu- 
sively determined  by  the  physician  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Sixth — The  convicts  shall  be  guarded  and  kept  in  good  discipline 
at  the  expense  of  the  State;  but  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  in  no  oase  be 
liable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  any  loss  by  fire  or  other 
casualties. 

Seventh — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  shops  shall  be  properly 
warmed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  fixtures  thereof  shall 
be  made  reasonably  secure  against  fire. 

Eighth — The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  furnish  the 
party  of  the  second  part  with  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  this 
contract.  The  party  of  the  first  part  farther  agrees  to  furnish  five 
lumpers  or  runners,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  shops,  making  and 
taking  care  of  fires,  bringing  water  and  performing  the  necessary 
running  for  this  contract;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  when  said 
lumpers  are  not  engaged  in  discharging  the  above  mentioned  duties 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

.iVtnfA — In  estimating  the  per  diem  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  for  each 
convict,  the  usual  term  for  estimating  a  day's  work,  to-wit:  ten  hours 
average  through  the  year  shall  be  computed. 

Tenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  after  the  Warden  shall  have  se- 
lected such   number  of  the  convicts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
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cooking,  cleaning,  sanitary  and  other  purposes  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  the  prison,  and  also  for  shoemaking  and  tailoring  as  specified  in 
articles,  the  remaining  convicts  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Warden 
among  the  contractors  according  to  the  number  to  which  each  is  en- 
titled, reference  being  had  to  the  skill  and  value  of  convicts  in  the 
several  trades  carried  on  by  the  different  contractors.  The  State 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  deficit  under  this  contract,  provided  the 
State  shall  not  transfer  convicts  to  the  Additional  Penitentiary  so  as 
to  diminish  the  number  actually  employed  under  this  oontraot  below 
the  maximum  at  the  time  of  such  transfer. 

Eleventh — If  at  any  time  the  convicts  assigned  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  within  the  number  hereinbefore  specified  shall  remain 
idle  for  the  want  of  any  materials  or  tools,  or  for  any  fault  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  still  be  liable  to 
pay  said  sum  of  (45)  forty-five  cents  per  day  for  each  convict  so 
employed. 

Twelfth — No  charge  is  to  be  made  for  such  time  as  a  convict  may 
be  employed  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  or  when  he  does  not  from 
sickness  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  said  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  perform  his  ordinary  labors. 

Thirteenth — In  the  case  of  loss  of  the  shops  hereinbefore  specified, 
or  material  damaged  to  the  same  by  fire  or  other  oasualty,  by  reason 
of  which  they  cannot  be  occupied,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  for  any  labor  of  the  convicts  daring  the 
time  for  which  the  State  shall  not  furnish  other  or  rebuild  said  shops, 
nor  shall  the  State  of  Iowa  be  liable  for  any  damages  for  snoh  unem- 
ployed labor  until  suoh  shops  can,  within  reasonable  diligence,  be 
rebuilt. 

Fourteenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  not 
carry  on  any  of  the  trades  hereinbefore  specified  within  the  walls  of 
said  prison,  nor  contract  or  lease  convict  labor  for  the  same  daring 
the  continuance  of  this  lease,  without  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

Fifteenth — All  machinery,  tools  and  implements  are  to  be  famished 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  hands  employed  on 
this  contract. 

Sixteenth — All  manufactured  artioles  shall  be  removed  from  the 
shops  as  soon  as  practicable  when  finished,  and  no  article  shall  be 
stored  in  the  shop  in  a  partial  or  unfinished  condition  an  unreasona 
ble  length  of  time.    The  Warden  shall  have  full  power  to  remove,  at 
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the  expense  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  all  articles  stored  or  kept 
in  the  shops  in  violation  of  this  provision,  and  also  all  shavings  or 
other  rubbish  that  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  buildings. 

Seventeenth — The  time  of  the  convicts  herein  leased  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Warden  of  the  prison  or  his  deputy,  and  his  books  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  correctness  thereof ;  and  in  written 
statement  shall  be  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  fore- 
man, each  day. 

Eighteenth — The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  account  to  the  War- 
den of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  first  Monday  in  eaoh  month  for  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  under  this  contract  for  the  preoeding  month, 
and  shall  execute  his  promissory  note  for  the  amount  due  which  shall 
he  made  payable  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  sureties  shall  be  liable 
on  their  bond  for  the  amount  of  said  note  or  notes,  as  upon  an  orig- 
inal undertaking  by  them  and  each  of  them.  Said  notes  shall  be  pay- 
able three  months  after  date,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum  after  maturity. 

Nineteenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  refuse  to  make  settlement  as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  any  note 
or  notes  given  for  convict  labor  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  unpaid 
thirty  days  after  the  same  shall  become  due,  then  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  forfeit 
all  rights  and  privileges  under  this  agreement,  and  the  State  may 
resume  absolute  control  over  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  and  re-let  the 
same  as  though  this  contract  had  not  been  executed. 

Twentieth — It  is  further  agreed  that  no  tinkering  shall  be  permit- 
ted in  the  shops  by  officers,  foremen  or  convicts,  nor  shall  any  mate- 
rial or  tools  be  carried  from  the  shops  to  convicts'  cells  for  said  pur- 
pose. 

Twenty-first— It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part 

shall  have  assigned  to  them  so  far  as  practicable,  convicts  skilled  in 
the  work  to  be  done  under  this  contract,  and  no  convict  shall  be 
assigned  to  this  contract  whose  term  of  servitude  shall  be  less  than 
one  year  when  so  assigned.  No  convict  shall  be  transferred  from 
this  contract  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  Warden  and  the 
contractors,  except  as  provided  in  article  ten  (10). 

Twenty-second — It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be 
assigned  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  the  consent  of  the 
Warden,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Twenty-third — It  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract  may  be  ter- 
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urinated  at  the  option  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  by  giving 
five  months  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  said  Warden  and  the  Execu- 
tive Council ;  Provided,  that  such  termination  shall  take  effect  only 
on  payment  of  all  sums  and  amounts  due  from  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  by  virtue  of  this  contract. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands, 
this  26th  day  of  November,  1881. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 

Herman  J.  Huiskamp. 

Hjbnby  C.  Huiskamp. 


Approved  Dec.  27th,  1881. 


Jno.  H.  Gear. 
J.  A.  T.  Hull. 
B.  H.  Conger. 


Filed  in  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  December  27th,  1881. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Iowa,  ) 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  J 

I,  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  hereby 
certify  that  the  papers  hereto , attached,  contain  a  true  copy  of  con- 
tract by  and  between  the  State  of  Iowa  and  Herman  J.  Huiskamp 
and  Henry  C.  Huiskamp,  entered  into  on  the  26th  day  of  November, 
1881,  as  shown  by  the  original  contract  on  file  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Done  at  Des  Moines  this  28th  day 
of  March,  a.  d.  1883. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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CONTRACT  WITH  THE  IOWA  FARMING  TOOL  CO. 


By  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
July,  1880,  between  £.  C.  McMillan,  Warden  of  the  Iowa  Peniten- 
tiary at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  acting  for  the  State  of  Iowa  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whkbeas,  Certain  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  for  the  convict  labor  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  pro- 
posals have  been  accepted  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Iowa ;  now,  therefore,  be  it  agreed: 

First — That  the  party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  let  and  hire  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  first 
day  of  April,  1881,  the  labor  and  services  of  (75)  seventy-five  convicts. 
Also  for  the  term  of  nine  years  and  six  months  from  the  first  day  of 
April,  1881,  the  labor  and  services  of  (40)  forty  additional  convicts, 
all  of  said  (115)  one  hundred  and  fifteen  convicts  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  confined  in  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  (if  so 
many  there  may  be  under  the  specifications  hereafter  contained),  to 
be  employed  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  in  manufacturing  agri- 
cultural implements. 

Second — It  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  for  the  use 
of  said  labor  during  the  term  of  this  lease  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  use  the  following  shops  now  situated  in 
said  prison  yard,  viz.:  Shops  numbers  (3)  three,  (4)  four,  (5)  five,  (6) 
six,  (7)  seven,  (8)  eight,  and  (0)  nine,  together  with  the  yard  room  and 
fixtures  thereon  standing  north  of  same  (except  the  eastern  division 
of  the  west  dry  kiln)  also  the  north  (f )  thee  fourths  of  cellar  under 
shop  number  (1)  one,  also  grounds  outside  of  prison  walls,  commenc- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner  of  prison  land  (corner  of  Fourth  and  Olive 
streets)  running  east  (100)  one  hundred  feet,  thence  north  (300)  three 
hundred  feet,  thence  west  (100)  one  hundred  feet,  thence  south  (300) 
three  hundred  feet,  to  place  of  beginning. 
It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  for  said  labor  the  party  of 
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the  second  part  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  (60)  fifty  oents  per  day  until 
the  expiration  of  this  contract  for  each  oonviot  actually  employed. 

Ihird— The  party  of  the  first  part  farther  agrees  that  the  said 
Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  and 
from  said  shops  at  all  times  to  instruct  said  convicts  in  the  manu- 
facture of  said  articles,  and  carry  in  and  out  all  materials  and  manu- 
factured articles,  or  they  may  employ  to  do  the  same  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  may  approve,  said  oontrao 
tors  and  employes  being,  whilst  within  the  walls  of  said  prison  yard, 
subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  established 
by  the  proper  State  .authorities. 

Fourth — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
have  assigned  it  as  far  as  practicable  convicts  skilled  in  the  work  to 
be  done  under  this  contract,  and  shall  not  v  be  bound  to  take  under 
this  contract  any  oonviot  whose  term  of  service  is  less  than  one  year 
from  the  time  he  is  assigned,  and  no  convict  shall  be  transferred  from 
this  contract  to  another  without  the  assent  of  the  Warden  and  con- 
tractor. 

Fifth — The  convicts  so  to  be  employed  shall  be  men  who  are 
capable  of  performing  a  reasonable  day's  work.  In  case  of  any  dis- 
agreement between  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  party  of 
the  second  part  in  regard  to  the  physioal  ability  of  any  convict,  the 
same  shall  be  conclusively  determined  by  the  physician  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Sixth — The  convicts  shall  be  guarded  and  kept  in  good  discipline 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  in  no  case  be 
liable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  any  loss  by  fire  or  other 
casualties. 

Seventh — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
furnish  water  for  shops  and  for  the  use  of  this  contract,  also  several 
runners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  build  fires,  clean  shops,  and  do  the 
necessary  running  for  this  contract,  and  when  not  engaged  in  neces- 
sary shop  duties  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  contractors. 

Eighth — It  is  farther  agreed  that  said  shops  shall  be  warmed  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  fixtures  for  heating  said 
shops  shall  be  made  reasonably  secure  against  fire. 

Ninth — In  estimating  the  per  diem  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  for  eaoh 
convict,  the  usual  time  for  estimating  a  day's  work,  viz.:  (10)  ten 
hours  average  through  the  year  shall  be  computed. 
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Tenth — It  is  farther  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  full 
number  specified  on  this  and  other  prison  accounts  now  or  hereafter 
let  by  authority  of  the  State — also  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  neces- 
sary matters  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Warden  it  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  State  to  employ  them — the  number  of  able-bodied  con- 
victs not  so  employed  by  the  Warden  shall  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  number  contracted  to  each  contractor,  ref erenoe  also  being  had 
to  the  skill  and  value  of  convicts  in  the  several  trades  carried  on  by 
the  different  contractors. 

Eleventh — If  at  any  time  the  convicts  assigned  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  (within  the  number  hereinbefore  specified)  shall  remain 
idle  for  the  want  of  any  material  or  tools,  or  for  any  fault  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
for  the  same  as  if  same  labor  were  employed. 

Twelfth — No  oharge  shall  be  made  by  the  State  for  suoh  time  as  a 
convict  may  be  employed  in  learning  to  read  or  write,  or  does  not, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  perform  his  ordinary  labor. 

Thirteenth — In  case  of  the  loss  of  the  shops  hereinbefore  specified, 
or  material  damage  to  the  same  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  by  reason 
of  which  they  cannot  be  occupied,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  for  any  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the 
time  for  whioh  the  State  shall  not  furnish  another  or  rebuild  said 
shops.  Nor  shall  the  State  of  Iowa  be  liable  for  any  damages  for 
such  unemployed  labor  until  said  shops  can  with  reasonable  diligenoe 
be  rebuilt. 

Fourteenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  not 
carry  on  any  of  the  trades  hereinbefore  mentioned  within  the  walls 
of  said  prison,  or  contract,  nor  lease  convict  labor  for  the  same  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part. 

fifteenth -All  tools  and  implements  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  hands  so  employed  by 
them. 

Sixteenth — All  manufactured  artioles  shall  be  removed  from  the 
shops  soon  as  finished,  and  no  artioles  shall  be  stored  in  the  shops  in 
a  partial  or  unfinished  condition  an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 
The  Warden  shall  have  full  power  to  remove,  at  the  expense  of  the 
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party  of  the  second  part,  all  articles  stored  or  kept  in  shops  in  viola- 
tion of  this  provision,  and  also  all  shavings  and  other  rubbish  that 
will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  buildings. 

Seventeenth — The  time  of  the  convicts  herein  leased  shall  be  kept 
by  the  Warden  of  the  prison  or  his  deputy,  and  his  books  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  correctness  thereof,  and  a  written  state- 
ment shall  be  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  their  fore- 
man, each  day. 

Eighteenth — The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  account  with  the 
Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month 
for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  under  this  contract  for  the  preceding 
month,  and  shall  execute  their  promissory  note  for  the  amount  due, 
which  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  sureties 
shall  be  liable  on  their  bond  for  the  amount  of  said  note  or  notes  as 
upon  an  original  undertaking  by  them  and  each  of  them.  The  said 
notes  shall  be  payable  three  months  after  date,  and  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  (6)  six  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity. 

Nineteenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  refuse  to  make  settlement  as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  any  note 
or  notes  given  for  convict  labor  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
the  same  shall  become  due,  and  after  specific  written  demand  thereof, 
the  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  forfeit  all  rights  and  privileges  under 
this  agreement,  and  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  have  the  right  to  resume 
absolute  control  over  the  labor  of  said  convicts  and  re-let  the  same  as 
though  this  contract  had  not  been  executed. 

Twentieth — It  is  further  agreed  that  no  tinkering  shall  be  permitted 
in  the  shops  by  officers,  foremen  or  convicts,  nor  shall  any  material 
or  tools  be  carried  from  the  shops  to  the  convict's  cell  for  said  pur- 
pose. 

Twenty-fir$t — It  is  further  agreed  [that  ^this  contract  shall  not  be 
assigned  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  the  consent  of  the 
Warden  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Iwenty-second—lt  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  contract  may  be  ter- 
minated at  the  option  of  said  party  of  the  second  part  by  giving  five 
months'  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  said  Warden  and  the  Executive 
Council,  provided  that  such  termination  shall  take  effect  only  on  pay- 
ment of  all  sums  and  amounts  due  from  the  party  of  the  second  part 
by  virtue  of  this  contract. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1880. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 
Iowa  Fabming  Tool  Company. 
By  W.  H.  Kibslingbb,  Supt. 
Approved  this  December  15,  1880. 

John  H.  Gbab. 
J.  A.  T.  Hull. 
Gbobob  W.  Bbmis. 


CONTRACT  WITH  FORT  MADISON  CHAIR  COMPANY, 

APRIL  2,  1880. 

By  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  12th  day  of  April  a.  d. 
1880,  between  E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden  of  Jthe  Iowa  Penitentiary  at 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  and  acting  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Whvuas,  Certain  proposals  have  been  made  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  for  the  convict  labor  hereinafter  mentioned,  which  pro- 
posals have  been  accepted  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  the 
na  ne  of  the  State  of  Iowa  ;  now,  therefore,  be  it  agreed: 

Fir$t — That  the  party  of  the  first  part  doth  hereby  let  and  hire  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  term  of  nine  years  from  the  first 
day  of  May,  1880,  the  labor  and  service  of  fifty  convicts;  also,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1880,  the  labor  and  ser- 
vices of  fifty  additional  oonviots,  all  of  said  one  hundred  convicts 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  confined  in  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  at  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa  (if  so  many  there  may  be  under  the  specifications 
hereinafter  contained),  to  be  employed  by  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  at  the  following  trades  and  occupations,  via.:  manufacturing 
chair  furniture  and  coffins. 

Second — It  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  that  for  the  use 
of  labor  during  the  term  of  this  lease  or  any  part  thereof,  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  use  the  following  shops,  now  situated  in  said 
prison  yard,  vis.:  numbers  one,  two,  sixteen  and  fifteen,  the  latter 
containing  two  rooms  and  the  addition  to  the  south  end  of  shop  num- 
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ber  fifteen,  formerly  used  as  a  oookroom.    All  the  ground  to  the 
width  of  twelve  feet  on  the  west  side  of  shop  number  one,  at  present, 
occupied  by  the  said  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company,  and  containing^ 
two  dry-kilns  and  boiler  house,  built  and  owned  by  them.    The  eaat 
half  of  the  west  dry-kiln  situated  north  of  shop  number  seven,  one- 
quarter  of  cellar  under  shop  number  one,  at  south  end  of  same,  and 
now  partly  occupied  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  foundations 
to  engine,  etc.    About  twenty-eight  hundred  square  feet  of  the  cellar 
under  shop  number  fifteen,  commencing  at  the  north  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar and  extending  the  full  width  of  the  cellar  to  the  south  wall  (the 
already  existing  division -wall)  and  grounds  outside  the  prison  walls, 
commencing  sixty  feet  north  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  grounds, 
leased  to  the  Iowa  Farming  Tool  Compray,  running  east  one  hand- 
red  feet,  north  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  thence  west  one  hundred 
feet,  thence  south  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  to  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  for  said  labor  the  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty-three  (48)  cents  per  day 
until  October  first  (Oct.  1st),  1882,  and  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  (45) 
cents  per  day  after  October  1,  1882,  until  the  expiration  of  this  con- 
tract for  each  convict  actually  employed. 

Third— The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  said  Fort 
Madison  Chair  Company  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  and 
from  said  shops  at  all  times  to  instruct  said  con  dots  in  said  trade*, 
and  carry  in  and  out  all  materials  and  manufactured  articles;  or  they 
may  employ  to  do  the  same  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Warden  of 
the  Penitentiary  may  pprove;  said  contractors  and  employes  being, 
whilst  within  the  walls  of  said  prison  yard,  subject  to  all  the  rales 
and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  established  by  the  proper  State 
authorities.] 

fourth — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
have  assigned  to  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  convicts  skilled  in  the  work 
to  be  done  under  this  contract,  and  no  convict  whose  term  of  service 
is  less  than  one  year  shall  be  assigned  on  this  contract. 

Fifth — The  convicts  so  to  be  employed  shall  be  men  who  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  a  reasonable  day's  work.  In  case  of  any  disagree- 
ment between  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  in  regard  to  the  physical  ability  of  any  convict,  the  same 
shall  be  conclusively  determined  by  the  physician  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 
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Sixth — The  convicts  shall  be  guarded  and  kept  in  good  discipline 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  in  no  case  be 
responsible  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  any  loss  by  fire  or 
other  casualties. 

Seventh — It  is  farther  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
furnish  water  for  shops  and  for  the  use  of  this  contract;  also,  six  run- 
ners, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  build  fires,  clean  shops,  and  do  the  nec- 
essary running  for  this  contract,  and  when  not  engaged  in  necessary 
shop  duties  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  contractors. 

Eighth — It  is  further  agreed  that  said  shops  shall  be  warmed  at 
the  expense  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  fixtures  for  heating 
said  shops  shall  be  made  reasonably  secure  as  to  fire. 

Ninth— In  estimating  the  per  diem  as  aforesaid  to  be  paid  for  each 
convict,  the  usual  time  for  estimating  a  day's  work,  viz.:  ten  hours 
average  through  the  year  shall  be  computed. 

Tenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  the  number  of  pris- 
oners in  the  Penitentiary  should  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  full 
Dumber  specified  on  this  and  other  prison  contracts  now  or  hereafter 
let  by  authority  of  the  State;  also,  cooking,  cleaning,  and  other  mat- 
ters necessary,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Warden  it  may  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  to  employ  them — the  number  of  able-bodied 
convicts  not  so  employed  by  the  Warden  shall  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  contracted  to  each  contractor,  reference  also  being 
had  to  the  skill  and  value  of  convicts  in  the  several  trades  carried  on 
by  the  different  contractors. 

Eleventh— If  at  any  time  the  convicts  assigned  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  (within  the  number  hereinbefore  specified)  shall  remain 
idle  for  the  want  of  any  material  or  tools,  or  for  any  fault  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  for  the  same  as  if  said  labor  were  employed. 

Twelfth — No  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  State  for  such  time  as  a 
convict  may  be  employed  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  or  does  not, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  perform  his  ordinary  labor. 

* 

Thirteenth — In  case  of  the  loss  of  the  shops  hereinbefore  specified; 
or  material  damage  to  the  same  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  by  reason 
of  which  they  cannot  be  occupied,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  for  any  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the 
time  for  which  the  State  shall  not  furnish  another  or  rebuild  said 
shops.    Nor  shall  the  State  of  Iowa  be  liable  for  any  damages  for 
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such  unemployed  labor  until  said  shops  can  with  reasoq*ble  diligence 
be  rebuilt. 

fourteenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  not 
carry  on  any  of  the  trades  hereinbefore  mentioned  within  the  walls  of 
said  prison  on  contract,  nor  lease  convict  labor  for  the  same  during 
die  oontinuanoe  of  this  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

fifteenth — All  tools  and  implements  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  hands  so  employed  by 
them. 

Sixteenth — All  manufactured  articles  shall  be  removed  from  the 
shops  as  soon  as  finished,  and  no  articles  shall  be  stored  in  the  shops 
in  a  partial  or  unfinished  condition  an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 
The  Warden  shall  have  full  power  to  remove,  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  all  articles  stored  or  kept  in  shops  in  viola- 
tion of  this  provision,  and  also  all  shavings  and  other  rubbish  that 
will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  buildings. 

Seventeenth — The  time  of  the  convicts  herein  leased  shall  be  kept 
by  the  Warden  of  the  prison  or  his  deputy,  and  his  books  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  correctness  thereof,  and  a  written  state- 
ment shall  be  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  pr  their  foreman 
each  day. 

Eighteenth — The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  account  with  the 
Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  for 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  under  this  oontraot  for  the  preceding  month, 
and  shall  execute  their  promissory  note  for  the  amount  due,  which 
shall  be  made  payable  to  the  State  ot  Iowa,  and  the  sureties  shall  be 
liable  on  their  bonds  for  the  amount  of  said  note  or  notes  as  upon  an 
original  undertaking  by  them  and  each  of  them.  The  said  notes  shall 
be  payable  three  months  after  date  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  per  annum  at  maturity. 

Nineteenth — It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  refuse  to  make  settlement  as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  any  note 
or  notes  given  for  convict  labor  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
the  same  shall  become  due,  and  after  specific  written  demand  thereof, 
the  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  forfeit  all  rights  and  privileges  under 
this  agreement,  and  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  have  the  right  to  resume 
absolute  control  over  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  and  re-let  the  same 
as  though  this  oontraot  had  not  been  executed. 
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t — It  is  further  agreed  that  no  tinkering  shall  be  permit- 
ted in  the  shops  by  officers,  foremen,  or  convicts,  nor  shall  any  mate- 
rial or  tool  be  carried  from  the  shop  to  the  convict's  cell  for  said  par- 

UOBO. 

Twenty-first — It  is  farther  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be 
assigned  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  without  the  consent  of  the 
Warden  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Tuenty-seoond — It  is  hereby  agreed  that  when  this  contract  is 
signed  by  the  Warden  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Council,  all 
prior  contracts  with  said  Fort  Madison  Chair  Co.  shall  be  void  and  of 
no  effect. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  Hereunto  set  their  hands 

this  12th  day  of  April,  ▲.  d.  1880. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden. 
Fobt  Madison  Chaib  Co., 

By  Jos  [ah  A.  Smith,  President. 
J.  M.  Johnson,  Vict- President. 
W.  E.  Harbison,  /Superintendent. 
John  H.  Kinsley,  Secretary. 


\ 
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The  above  contract  to  take  effect  on  the  —  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1880, 

is  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Exeoutive  Counoil  this  twenty-first 

day  of  April,  1880. 

John  H.  Geab. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull, 

B.  R.  Sherman. 

George  W.  Bemis. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  April,  1880. 

J.  A.  T.  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 


COPY  OF   ADDITIONAL  CONTRACT    FORT   MADISON   CHAIR 

COMPANY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1878. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  E.  C.  McMil- 
lan, Warden  of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and 
acting  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Fort 
Madison  Chair  Co.,  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  party  of  the  second  part, 
as  follows,  viz.: 
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First — The  State  of  Iowa  hereby  lets  and  hires  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  the  labor  and  services  of  twenty  (20)  able-bodied  con- 
victs, now  or  hereafter  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  in  addition  to  the  convicts  already  contracted  for,  making 
ninety-five  (95)  in  all. 

Second — The  rate  per  day  (of  10  hours)  per  man,  and  time  and 
terms  of  payment  for  same  shall  be  the  same  as  under  the  already 
existing  contract  between  the  above  parties  and  all  its  stipulations, 
provisions  and  conditions,  shall  apply  to  this  contract,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  are  herein  modified. 

Third — The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  resign  their 
rights  to  shop  number  eleven  (11)  which  they  possess  under  the 
already  existing  contract  so  soon  as  the  State  shall  give  them  in  lien 
thereof,  on  this  contract,  an  equal  number  of  superficial  feet  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  now  used  as  a  dining-room. 

fourth — The  State  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  the  remainder  of  the  present  dining-room  not  mentioned 
above  and  in  addition  thereto  the  rooms  now  used  as  kitchens; 
also,  about  2,800  square  feet  of  the  cellar  room  below,  commencing  at 
the  north  wall  of  the  cellar  and  extending  the  full  width  of  the  room; 
south  wall,  to  the  already  existing  division  wall. 

Fifth — The  State  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  one  (1)  lumper  free  of 
charge  on  this  contract. 

Sixth — This  contraot  shall  be  in  foroe  so  soon  as  the  State  shall 
occupy  the  new  dining-room  now  in  process  of  erection.  And  it  shall 
expire  four  (4)  years  from  the  first  day  of  October,  1878. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  Warden, 

Fort  Madison  Chair  Co. 

J.  M.  Johnson,  Superintendent, 

W.  E.  Harbison,  Secretary. 

Josiah  A.  Smith,  President 
HortMadison,  Iowa,  November  #,  1878. 
Approved,  December  6,  1878. 

John  H.  Gear. 

Josiah  T.  Young. 

B.  R.  Sherman. 

George  W.  Bemis. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Col.  G.  W.  Cboblby,  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  State: 

Sis — I  herewith  present  to  yon  in  detail  my  first  biennial  report  of 
the  finances  of  this  Institution,  oommenoing  July  1,  1883,  and  ending 
Jane  30,  1885.  Also  a  statement  of  various  kinds  of  provisions  on 
hand,  with  oost  of  same,  paid  for  out  of  general  support  fund, 
with  an  inventory  of  all  property  on  hand,  and  the  customary  prison 
statistics. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  G.  Bsbstlkb,  Clerk. 

INVENTORY 
Of  sundry  articles  on  hand  paid  out  of  support  fund. 

PBOVISIONS. 

29  barrels  mess  pork,  at  $11.90 $  345.11 

22  barrels  sirup 224. 40 

1  barrel  vinegar 6.75 

i  barrel  mustard 7.00 

4  barrels  salt 5.40 

3  barrels  pickles 7.50 

H  barrels  coffee 17.00 

7  barrels  oat  meal 85.00 

1  barrel  rice 12.71 

I  barrel  pepper 22.20 

12  barrels  white  flour 67.00 

i  barrel  tea 5.00 

4sacksrice 34.26 

2}  sacks  beans 11.25 

1  barrel  currants 5.00 

250  pounds  graham  flour 6.47 

138  pounds  cheese 7.50 

TO  pounds  corned  beef 7.70 

G  pounds  sage 1.20 

2b  pounds  malt 1.00 

<tt  pounds  hops .87 

2TO*  pounds  chewing  tobacco 70.40 

1H  pounds  smoking  tobacco 21 .56 

4 
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4  boxes  tea $  48.00 

51  head  hogs 450.00 

20headpigs 40.00 

8  barrels  cement &25 

5  barrels  lime : 175 

I  barrel  coal  tar 2.50 

1  barrel  linseed  oil 28.40 

i  barrel  copperas 1.85 

i  barrel  chloride  of  lime 275 

i  barrel  plaster  paris 1.00 

i  barrel  alabastine 6i0 

i  barrel  rosin 2.00 

40  pounds  raw  amber .40 

60  pounds  white  lead 4.30 

50  pounds  tallow 2.50 

150  pounds  nails 4.12 

25  pounds  fence  wire .75 

i  gallon  sperm  oil 1.25 

8  gallons  carbolic  acid 1.95 

80  gallons  cylinder  oil 18.00 

26  gallons  mineral  paint 1820 

27  water  pails 4.06 

6  dozen  brooms 15-00 

1,000  feet  of  lumber 14.00 

150  feet  window  glass 12.75 

2  gross  screws 70 

2*  tons  hay 17.50 

2  ton  straw 10.00 

80  bushels  corn 12.^ 

50  bushels  oats M-W 


$    1,657.74 


CLOTHING  AND  BEDDING. 


663  yards  Chicago  stripe,  6-4, at  76  cents *  49725 

470  yards  Sterling  stripe,  8-4,  at  60  cents 2**-40 

22*  yards  Wasson  stripe,  64,  at  $1.20 ^ 

987*  yards  Indian-head  shirting,  at  7  cents ^ 

4374  yards  Amoskeag  ticking,  at  9  cents 41 

154  yards  Montauk  ticking,  at  11  cents Ift* 

313*  yards  Marine  shirting,  at  9  cents ^ 

35*  yards  Sterling  wool  shirting,  at  28  cents 10'°° 

182*  yards  canton  flannel,  at  13  cents 17'* 

254yards  toweling 37,*T 

271  yards  calico *' 

19*  yards  coat  lining 
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1!  yards  farmers  satin $  .66 

19  yards  cambric 2.28 

4}  yards  paper  cambric .45 

6tt  yards  silecia 6.65 

25  yards  canvas 7.50 

71  yards  mosquito  bar .40 

18  sheets  wadding 1.00 

9*  dozen  Coats' cotton 10.75 

8  dozen  Barber's  flax  thread 2.10 

2  dozen  large  combs 3.00 

5$  dozen  fine  combs 8.25 

2  dozen  darning  needles .20 

4  dozen  citizens9  coat  buttons 1.00 

2  dozen  citizens'  vest  buttons .50 

8  dozen  pants  buckles .11 

9  balls  wrapping  twine .45 

18  balls  shoe  thread 1.80 

4  bars[  ivory  soap .25 

8  papers  pins .40 

128  machine  needles .64 

1,500  needles 2.62 

1*  great  gross  shirt  buttons 1.25 

2  gross  pant  buttons .20 

3  gross  bone  coat  buttons 9.00 

209  pounds  woolen  yarn 121.22 

80  pounds  cotton  yarn 14.80 

50  pairs  brogans,  at  $1.60 80.00 

141  straw  hats 16.«2 

28uits  turn  out  clothes,  at  $5.10 10.20 

4  dozen  suits  turn' out  underclothes,  at  $5.00 20.00 

4  dozen  turn  out  hats,  at  $7.00 28.00 

3 1-6  dozen  turn  out  shirts,  at  $4.00 12.66 

84  dozen  turn  out  hose,  at  $1.10 , 87.40 

40  pairs  turn  out  shoes,  at  $1.25 50.00 

2  pairs  boots,  at  $2.50 5.00 

46  pairs  suspenders  (turn  out),  at  5  cents 2.30 

286  collars 3.70 


$    1,482.82 


HOSPITAL. 


*i  gallons  cod  liver  oil,  at  $2.25 $  10.12 

9  gallons  castor  oil,  at  $1.16 10.25 

1  gallon  olive  oil 1.16 

4  gallon  turpentine,  at  43  cents 1.72 

2  gallons  whisky ,  at  $2.00 4.00 
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1  gallon  alcohol..... : $  2.18 

12  pounds  glycerine 8.00 

28  pounds  spirits  of  nitre,  at  86  cents 10.80 

10  bottles  beer .75 

8  bottles  wine 1.00 

Medicine  bottles  and  fixtures 200.00 


244.25 


FUJEL  AND  LIGHTS. 


8  tons  slack,  at  $1.10 $  8.80 

15  tons  coal,  at  $2.12* 81.87 

10*  tons  coke,  at  $6.00 68.00 

26  barrels  residuum,  at  $8.75 97.50 

8  barrels  coal  oil 41.00 

50  cords  wood,  at  $8.00 177.00 

ISO  No.  2  lamp  chimneys 5.45 

52  No.  0  lamp  chimneys 1.56 


$      426.78 
SUMMABY. 

Provisions $  1,657.74 

Clothing  and  bedding 1,482.82 

Hospital 244^5 

Fuel  and  lights 426.78 

$   8,811.59 

Due  from  contractors  on  account  for  convict  labor 8,883.05 

Due  from  contractors  on  notes  given  for  convict  labor 11,824^1 

$  19,319.15 
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EXHIBIT  «C." 

Recapitulation  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPEND- 
ITURES. 


Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1888 

General  support  fund 

Salary  fund 

Repair  fund 

Warden's  house  fund 

Transportation  fund 

Iron  bedstead  fund 

Porcelain  bucket  fund 

Prison  Aid  Association  fund 

Steam  heating  fund 

Water  works  fund 

Convict's  fund 

Visitor's  f uud 

State  of  Iowa,  paid  into  State  treasury 
Balance  on  hand  June  80, 1886 


S 


2,701.67 

86,790.45 

58,160.08 

2,898.44 

200.00 
1,288.90 
1,500.00 

375,00 

585.50 
3,194.11 

362.69 
6,301.97 
1,406.82 


S 


69,935.63 

58,160.08 

2,902.82 

205.72 

1,408.29 

1,892.76 

300.00 

585.50 

3,135.29 

362.69 

5,868.62 

1,152.61 

18,479.14 

880.68 


*       164,764.62$       164,764.62 
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EXHIBIT  "D." 

Statement  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  showing  the  expense  for  Officers  and 

Guards  and  General  Support,  by  Vie  month ,  also  average  cost  per  convict  per 
month  and  per  day,  for  two  years  commencing  July  I,  1S83,  and  ending  Junt 
SO,  1885. 


i 

i 

9 

i 

| 
I 

i 

i 

i 

3 

i 

Salaries  ol  officers  and  guards.  .. 

•  2,-m.ia 

83.90 

ST.a 

5SI.85 

•  2,366.67 
1 ,363. 3D 

les.M 

60.00 
17.01 
M0.37 

as.  16 

•  4M3.lt 

1,413.* 

88.01 

80  36 

13.  as 

•00.16 
309.48 

« 

2.9TJ41 

41.0t 

43.16 

wi.m 

S3.Q0 
38.40 

3B4.J3 

Tin 

•   M08.8T 

68.01 

HI* 
72.  fit 

taw 

iaos 

53t.ll 

Con  vie  L'a  cloth  log  and  bedding.. 

(KLOt 
51.00 

S.MI 
234.IW 

134.48 

193.14 
130.63 

Transport  itlun    account,    repair 
account  aud  Warden's  eipeuse 

•  4.M5.SS 

t  4JHS.H 

t  T.9H.T1 

•   3.9/0.28 

■   6.419.(7 
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EXHIBIT  "D"-CoNTiuuitD. 


1 

i 

1 

i 

! 

Salaries  of  ofrWn  »r-i  uuanls    . . 

f   '.'  4W.67   -    2.4JW.67 

• . .. 

■  -.■•i.-l'.  rl.,ltil..g  \—l  l~J'll->i; 

Coni-icl/i  hospital  expeuw  

Fuel  and  UrIiM.  .  

038.03 
8.S 

3*2. 78 

itat 

293.11 

412.16 

43' 

ass! 

Transport atli hi    arcounl.   repair 
account  aud  Warden'*  enpeoie 

t   8.SIW.14 

*    4,d!U.Bl 

S    Ii,tt3. 

1 

l 

| 

i 

1 

1 

X 

1 
I 

i 

1 

j 

Salaries  of  officers  and  guards.  . . 

|  2.SOB.07 
34*  K 

in 

8211.  IB 
21272 

29.* 

f   8.BM.87 

I    2.M6. 67 

m.v 

SI.* 

444.88 

1  :u  ;. 

t  2.VW 

90H 

6! 
167 

ji 

•  2.aos.e7 

Convicts  hospital  eipense 

iaois 

33.00 
1T.» 

432.11 

47013 

Transportation    account,    repair 

__  ISM.  to  June  30,'  IMS.  luclual* 

Credit  to  above  board  of  U.  8.  nr 

I**},  to  June  si.  liws.  iueluslY 

griit-ral  support  during  two  years.  Iruin  July  l 

sorters  and  safe  keepers,  two  years  from  July  1, 

'.14S.79 
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EXHIBIT  aD"— Continued. 


o 

to 

p 


*5 

OB  aj 


PKR  COXVICT. 


1* 


e 

o 


u 

ft- 


e. 


Salaries  of  officers  aod  guards 
Convict's  provisions 


Convict's  clothing  and  bedding 

Discharged  convict's  gifts 

Convict's  hospital  expense 

Fuel  and  lights 

Turn  out  clothing 

Postage 

General  expense 

Transportation  account,  repair  account  and  Warden's  expense 


Total 

Credit  to  above  board  of  U.  8.  prisoners  and  safe  keepers  two 
years,  from  July  1, 1883,  to  June  30, 1886,  inclusive 


Total  expense  for  two  years,  also  average  cost  per  convict  per 
month  and  per  day,  Including  general  support  and  officer's 
and  guard's  salaries 


58,160.08 

38,862.06 

7,602.01 

1,350.50 

1,119  62 

7,4»4.20 

2,776.86 

267.14 

9,291.37 

860.33 


$  127,689.16 
1,814  64 


148.371$ 
99.14' 
19.14 

3.44 

2.86 
19.13 

7.08 


6.18 
4.63 
.80 
.15 
.1* 
.79 


.2ft 

.m 

m 

.005 
.004 

.026 


.291  .010 


23.70 
2.20 


325.74 
4.63 


9  126,874.62 


Average  cost  per  convict  for  two  years,  also  per  month  and  per  day,  for 
general  support  only 

Average  cost  per  convict  for  two  years,  also  per  month  and  per  day,  for 
officers  ana  guards  only 


.03 

.99 
.09 


$13.57 
.19 


$  321.11 


172.74 
148.37 


$13.38 

$7.20 
618 


.001 
.033 
.003 

.446 

.008 


.44 

.237 
.903 
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EXHIBIT  "  E." 

Statement  showing  the  earnings  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  from  convict  labor \ 
the  average  contract  price  paid  per  man  per  day,  and  the  average  earnings  ptr 
man  per  day,  for  the  term  commencing  July  1,  1883,  and  ending  June  SO, 1886. 


MONTHS. 


UNDER   CONTRACT. 


u 

S  oq 

as? 


o  § 

< 


CO 


TOTALS. 


1883. 

July 

August  . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 

1884. 
January  . . 
February . 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 

1885 
January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total... 


6,959 
7.260 
6,763 
7,386 
6,708 
6,537 

7,228 
7.542 
8,316 
8,256 
8,446 
7,899 
7.764 
7,669 
7,515 
7,816 
6,592 
6,609 

7,177 

7,233* 

8,267* 

8,307 

8,225 

8,284 


$ 


180.758 


3,252.42 
3,408.65 
3,163.00 
3.466.20 
3.150  30 
3,066.30 

3,393.45 
3,533.80 
3,899.65 
3,872.95 
3,960.50 
3,704.80 
3,640.05 
3,594.70 
3,521.10 
3,665.00 
3,091.35 
3,104.05 

3,366.95 
3,389.13 
3,875.63 
3,893.45 
3,855.70 
3,883.05 


% 


$  84.757.1  s 


8.25 
3.25 
4.00 
5.85 
7.70 
10.75 

1.05 
7.40 
13.50 
1.46 
4.40 
2.35 
2  15 
225 
4.35 
1.90 
5.60 
3.25 

3.45 
2.25 
6.26 
3.00 
3.60 
4.65 


$  112.66 


3,260.67 
8,411.90 
3,172.00 
3,472.06 
3,158.00 
8,077.05 

3,394.50 
3,541.20 
3.913.15 
3,874.40 
3,964.90 
3,707.15 
3,642.20 
3,596.95 
3,525.45 
3,666.90 
8.0:46.95 
3,107.30 

3,370.40 
3,391.38 
3,SS1.89 
3,896.45 
3,859.30 
3,887.70 


$  84,869.84 


Average  contract  price  per  man  per  day,  47  cents. 

Average  earnings  per  man  per  day,  including  productive  and  unproduct- 
ive men,  working  days,  holidays  and  Sundays  included,  29.66  cents. 
Daily  average  of  convicts  on  contract,  290  6-10. 
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EXHIBIT  "P." 

Statement  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  showing  monthly  average  of  convict*, 
amount  allowed  for  general  support  of  same,  the  amount  expended,  and  the 
gain  or  Joss  each  month  for  the  term  commencing  July  2, 1883,  and  ending 
June  30  %  1886. 


MONTHS. 


6. 

a  a 

to  OD 


00 

5 

33 

M 

>» 

5 

o 

s 


§ 
a 


1888. 


July 

August... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December , 


1884. 


January . . . 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 
November 
December . 


1885. 


January . 
February 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 


Total 


372 
867 
356 
364 
377 
38» 

404 
409 
413 
406 
403 
400 
386 
371 
371 
380 
398 
404 

404 
406 
409 
411 
410 
411 


Amount    of    appropriation 
not  used  for  gen'l  support 


9,410 


3,348.00 
3,213.00 
3,*04.00 
3,276.00 
3.:-93.00 
3,492.00 

3,636  00 
3,681.00 
3,717.00 
3,654.00 
3,627.00 
3,600.00 
3,474.00 
3,339.00 
8,339.00 
3,420  00 
3,582.00 
3,636.00 

3,636.00 
3,654  00 
3,681.00 
3,699.00 
3  690.00 
3,699.00 


$84,690.00 


$ 


3,822.67 
3.204.71 
2,400.22 
3,180.33 
3,3(7.86 
1,991.62 

2,736.20 
2,171.94 
3,030.25 
3,983.31 
2,930.64 
2,407.67 
3,906.25 
2,546.83 
4,267.21 
2,599.69 
2,372.67 
3,854.00 

4,117.09 
2,210.34 
2,177.08 
3,121.34 
2,457.98 
1,677.73 


$ 


25.33 

8.29 

803.78 

145.67 

75.14 

1,500.38 

o99.o0 

1,569.06 

686.75 


$. 


696.86 
1,192.33 


79217 


820.41 
1.209.33 


1,443.66! 
l,603.92i 
577.66 
1,232  02 
2,021.27 


$69,935.53  $17,143.33 


r  29.31 


432.25 

m.2\ 


218.00 
481.09 


$  2,338.8ft 


14,754.47 


17,143.33    17,143.38 


Average  number  of  convicts  per  day,  392. 


STATE  OF  IOWA, 
County  of  Lbk. 


i 


ss. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  forgoing  is  a  correct  and  true  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  moneys  for  each  and  every  pur- 
pose as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  office  for  the  biennial  period  commencing 
July  1, 1883,  and  ending  June  30, 1885. 

J.  G.  BERSTLER,  Clerk. 
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INVENTORY. 

Of  movable  property  on  hand  April  irt,  188+,  turned  over  by  the  retiring  Warden, 
B.  C.  McMillan,  to  and  receipted  for  by  Q.  W.  Oroslty,  Warden. 

STAT*  8HOP. 

5  yards  Canton  flannel 

42  yards  atripe  flannel 

31  yards  colored  flannel 

10  yards  woolen  stripe  flannel 

76  yards  Wausett  shirting 

15  yards  striped  shirting 

20  yards  hickory  shirting 

54  yards  calico 

8  yards  ticking , 

8  yards  ducking,  brown 

20  yards  ducking,  white 

tit  yards  satin  coat  lining. 

U  yards  striped  coat  lining 

Hi  yards  citizen's  cloth 

7i  yards  citizen's  cloth 

2  yard  satinet 

10  yards  black  wiggens 

51  yards  silescia 

5  yards  paper  cambric 

25  pairs  suspenders 

33  yards  elastic  duck 

80  yards  towel ing 

31i  yards  Bonapart  strip 

29}  yards  Franklin  stripe 

49  turn-out  under  shirts 

52  turn-out  drawers 

12  turn-out  under. shirts Worn. 

9  tarn-out  drawers , Worn. 

7  torn-out  flannel  shirts 

27  turn-out  over  shirts 

42  turn-out  white  shirts 

79turn-out  hats 

5  turn  out  straw  hats 

11  turn-out  caps 

20  linen  collars 

504  prison  caps 

53  prison  straw  hats Worn. 
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197!  prison  6-oz  stripe 

162  straw  hats Partly  new  and  partly  worn. 

29  dozen  Coats'  spool  cotton 

1  dozen  Barbour's  flax  thread 

8  gross  pants  buttons 

2  gross  shirt  buttons 

8  gross  bone  buttons 

8  balls  shoe  thread 

2  pounds  knitting  cotton 

2  boxes  tailor  chalk 

10  dozen  pants  buckles 

2  dozen  redding  combs 

li  dozen  fine  combs 

10  dozen  turn-out  coat  buttons •. 

1  gross  turn-out  vest  buttons 

35  pairs  turn-out  woolen  socks 

30  pairs  turn-out  cotton  socks 

121  pairs  prison  cotton  socks 

20  sheets  wadding 

10  colored  shirts 

34  hickory  shirts 

4  pair  drawers 

14  pillow  slips 

49  bed  sheets i 

26  bed  ticks 

1  bed  quilt 

•58  summer  cotton  drawers 

23  summer  woolen  drawers 

130  night  shirts Worn. 

34  aprons,  tick . New. 

5  aprons,  leather New. 

160  aprons Worn. 

244  summer  prison  pants Good. 

636  winter  prison  pants , Worn. 

6overcoats Worn. 

9  prison  coats -New. 

20  bob-tail  coats Old. 

443  prison  coats. Worn. 

368  prison  vests Worn. 

6  pairs  prison  boots New. 

2  pairs  prison  boots Worn. 

4  pairs  prison  boots Old. 

28  pairs  prison  shoes New. 

18  pairs  turn-out  shoes ^ew- 

180  guard  towels Wom* 

960  prison  towels Woin- 

630  prison  drawers Worn. 
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1  pair  sheep  mite New. 

680  prison  woolen  mite Worn. 

880  prison  hickory  shirts Worn. 

320  pairs  woolen  socks Worn. 

200  pairs  cotton  socks Worn. 

400  pairs  prison  shoes : Worn. 

425  pairs  prison  blankets Worn. 

800  cotton  sheets Worn. 

600  cotton  pillow  slips Worn. 

100  bed  ticks Worn. 

275  bed  ticks Worn. 

400  pillow  ticks Worn. 

210  bed  comforts Worn. 

1  shoe  bench  and  outfit In  use  a-.d  old. 

2  shoe  benches Old. 

161  sole  taps New. 

52  heel  taps New. 

2  pounds  scrap  leather New. 

100  kip  shoe  strings New. 

1  carpenter  bench,  tool  chest  and  tools Old. 

2  tobacco  cutters Old. 

1  Babcock  fire  extinguisher In  use. 

loil  can In  use. 

1  water  tank In  use. 

18  pounds  smoking  tobacco ~. New. 

20  pounds  chewing  tobacco. New. 

1  water  cooler Old. 

1  guard  stand Old. 

llamp Old. 

2  large  baskets Old. 

2  small  baskets Old. 

4  wood  saws Good. 

1  axe Good. 

2  step  ladders    Good. 

8  new  brooms New. 

4  brooms Old. 

5  sewing  machines  complete In  use. 

1  thread  case Old. 

7  scissors Good. 

7  tailor  knives Old. 

1  clothes  brash Old. 

2  tailor  irons Old. 

1  patent  iron Good. 

1  tailor  press  board Good. 

1  tailor  squairs Good. 

1  sack  charcoal Good. 


6 
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1  knitting-machine,  complete Old. 

3  barber  chairs Worn. 

9  chairs Worn 

2  pairs  barber  shears Old. 

11  razors Good. 

6  water  dippers Good. 

5  water  pails Good. 

2  tubs Good. 

1  cutting  table Good. 

1  large  cloth  table Good. 

7  small  tables Good. 

1  counter Good. 

2Kuler  benches Good. 

3  Long  benches Good. 

6  stools Old. 

15  spittoons Worn. 

1  cupboard  and  locker Good. 

1  pound  beeswax Good. 

5  desk  drawers Worn. 

2  sets  quilting  frames Worn. 

10  empty  boxes Good. 

6  small  trussels Old. 

1  box  resin Good. 

4  gran  boards New. 

1,000  feet  lumber New. 

t  bale  of  wire . New. 

t  bale  of  hoop  iron New. 

1  box  glass,  12x16 New. 

8  boxes  glass,  partly  used New. 

1  stove,  1  coal  scuttle  and  iron  poker Good. 

1  iron  shovel  and  coal  box Old. 

1  tailor  bellows Old. 

CELL  BOOM. 

372  spittoons Old. 

2  stoves Old. 

3  tables Old. 

1  desk Old. 

860  lamps..' Good. 

1  oil  tank  and  pump Old. 

2  wheelbarro  ws Old. 

6  tin  water  cans Old. 

Gkulers 01d- 

2  oil  cans 01d- 

25  pounds  chloride  of  lime Good. 

3  dozen  lamp  chimneys Good. 
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370  cell  buckets Old. 

25  slop  buckets Old. 

4  water  barrels Old. 

150  stone  water  jars G ood. 

150  tin  cups Good. 

25  coal  oil  lamps,  miscellaneous Good. 

5  empty  barrels Good. 

8T0VK  BOOM. 

2,000  pounds  grate  bars Good. 

14  stone  grates New. 

3  stoves Old. 

i  barrel  whiting Good. 

lfiOflrebrick Good. 

1  No.  5  cistern  pump I New. 

1  steam  radiator G  ood. 

23  feet  4-inch  water  pipe New. 

1 4  feet  2Hnch  water  pipe N  ew. 

160  feet  11-inch  water  pipe New. 

48  feet  li-inch  water  pipe N  ew. 

104  feet  1-inch  gas  pipe New. 

100  feet  i-inch  gas  pipe New. 

80  feet  i-inch  gas  pipe New. 

6ii  feet  Hnch  gas  pipe New. 

18  garden  hoes New. 

1  lot  window  sash ...Old. 

Hot  doors Old. 

2  bed-steads Old. 

6  shovels Old. 

7  picks Old. 

1  blacksmith  vise Good. 

100  pounds  nails Good. 

25feetlHnch  rope Old. 

8  feet  |-inch  lead  pipe Good. 

2  pairs  4-inch  adjustable  pipe  tongs Old. 

10  pounds  sheet  rubber Good. 

«  spades Old. 

1  crowbar k Good. 

1  Karl  steam  pump Old. 

28  jugs .' Old. 

1  35-barrel  hot  water  tank  New. 

BOILER  ROOM. 

1  set  blacksmith  tools Good. 

1  set  pipe  dies,  from  i  to  2-inch Old. 

1  pipe  cutter Old. 
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U  hammers Good. 

1  pair  gas  pliers Good. 

2  pairs  pipe  ton  gs Old. 

1  Stilson  wrench Old. 

2  pairs  chain  tongs Good. 

3  monkey  wrenches Good. 

1  washer  cutter Good. 

6  cold  chisels Good. 

1  pipe  vise   Poor. 

1  tool  chest Good. 

2  lanterns Good. 

"2  oil  cane Good. 

25  pounds  wrought  iron Good. 

15  feet  steam  hose Good. 

30  feet  1-inch  rubber  hose Old. 

1  4-inch  globe  valve . Old. 

1  3-inch  globe  valve Old. 

1  2i-inch  globe  valve Old. 

1  lHnch  globe  valve Old. 

4  li-inch  globe  valves New. 

3  1-inch  angular  valves New. 

8  f-inch  angular  valves  Good. 

2  1-inch  globe  valves Good. 

3  t-inch  globe  valves New. 

2  Hnch  globe  valves Good. 

2  1 -inch  stop  cocks New. 

•6  Hnch  stop  cocks New. 

5  Hnch  stop  cocks New. 

4  Hnch  gas  pipe  cocks Good. 

2  Hnch  stop  cocks ^ew- 

3  pet  cocks Good. 

117  elbows Good. 

19  T's....  : ^ew- 

-88  couplings ^ew* 

17  plugs New* 

18  bushings New* 

11  lock  nuts NeWt 

«  reducers New> 

25  unions   New" 

9  running  joints New" 

16  return  bands ***• 

1  coal  shovel °^ 

2iron  pokers Good' 

-« •  .Good. 

2  iron  scrapers " 

1  wheelbarrow ' 

^  w    v  *  ....Old. 

1  bucket _,. 

-  .  Old. 

1  broom 
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llamp Old. 

2  dozen  gas  burners New. 

1 12-inch  file New. 

20  tons  slack New, 

1  4-inch  flue  scraper Good. 

2  large  steam  boilers  and  fixtures Fair. 

1  small  steam  boiler  and  fixtures Fair. 

1  6-horse  power  engine Good. 

1  35-barrel  water  receiver Good. 

1  work  bench Good. 

1  steam  pump,  No.  5 Good. 

COAL  AND  GAS  HOUSE. 

20  tons  coal Good. 

150  bushels  coke Good. 

2  steel  bars Good. 

2  iron  bars Good. 

lboe Old. 

2  shovels Good. 

4buckets Old. 

1  wheelbarrow Old. 

1  pair  pipe  tongs Good. 

1  monkey  wrench Old. 

1 50-gallon  oil  tank New. 

1  lantern Good~ 

1  hammer Good. 

1  bench  and  vice Good. 

1  large  funnel Good. 

1  stove Old. 

2  barrels  residuum Good. 

llamp Good. 

1  drip  pump Good. 

1  i  barrel  tub Old. 


WASH   ROOM. 

3  washing  machines Good. 

2  wringers,  one  old  and  one  good 

6  empty  barrels Old. 

Hbarreltubs Old. 

2  tables Good. 

2  beaches Good. 

8 buckets Old. 

15  feet  rubber  hose Old. 

13  copper  bath  tubs  and  fixtures Good. 

H  cast  iron  bath  tubs  and  fixtures Good.. 
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SOAP  H0U8X. 

800  pounds  hard  soap Good. 

5  barrels  soft  soft Good. 

8  barrels  soap  stock Good. 

25  pounds  resin '. Good. 

II  pounds  caustic  soda Good. 

10  pounds  borax Good. 

5  kettles OM. 

2  stoves Old. 

16  soap  boxes  and  8  buckets Old. 

1  spade Old. 

3  soap  dippers Good. 

2  soap  pans  and  1  coal  bucket Old. 

1  step  ladder Good. 

6  empty  barrels Old. 

1  ash  hopper Good. 

BARN  AND  BARN- YARD. 

4  horses Old. 

2  set  double  harness Old 

1  set  single  harness Old. 

2  wagons . . . Old. 

1  wagon Good. 

1  spring  wagon Old. 

1  pair  bob-sleds Good. 

i  ton  hay Good. 

1  ton  straw Good. 

35  bushels  oats Good. 

3  pitchforks Old. 

8  padlocks Good. 

8  water  buckets Good. 

2  coal  shovels Good. 

Scurry  combs  and 2 brushes Old. 

103  cords  wood Good. 

100  fence  posts Good. 

20  window  frames Worn. 

104  empty  barrels ' Good. 

84  fat  hogs  and  6  pigs Good. 

1  8turtevant  fan Old. 

i  barrel  plaster  paris Good. 

200  feet  4-inch  water  pipe  wrought  iron Good. 

27  feet  8-inch  water  pipe,  wrought-iron New. 

6  feet  6-inch  water  pipe,  wrought  iron Mow. 

1  foot  6-inch  cast  iron  T New. 

5  bushels  corn New. 

2  collars New. 
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PUMP  HOUSE. 

2  Dean  pumps,  No.  9 Good. 

25  feet  canvas  hose Good. 

15  feet  1-inch  steam  hose Good. 

1  pair  pipe  tongs Good. 

i-inch  nozzle .Good. 

1  cold  chisel Good. 

1  stove Good. 

18  wrench » Good. 

2  8-inch  45P  elbow Kew. 

20  feet  water  pipe New. 

1  oilcan Old. 

2  iron  pokers ♦. Old. 

1  water  bucket Good. 

1  hammer Old. 

30  tons  coal Good. 

1  lantern Good. 

1  flue  scraper Good. 

Ipick Good. 

25  pounds  pump  packing Good. 

1 8  inch  gate  valve Good. 

16-inch  gate  valve Good. 

1  monkey  wrench Good. 

1  punch...: ....Good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

95  feet  range  rock Good. 

118  feet  range  work Good. 

2  perch  rubble  stone Good. 

25  feet  flagging Good. 

1  Buffalo  forge • Good. 

1  hose  reel Good. 

700  feet  cotton  hose Good. 

67  pieces  sewer  pipe,  2  to  10  inch  in  diameter Good. 

2  wheelbarrows Old. 

11  Hnch  nozzles Good. 

500  keelers  in  shops  and  yards Good. 

21  water  buckets Good. 

2  6-inch  ladders Good. 

2  calking  chisels Good. 

150-foot  tape  line Good. 

10  cords  pine  wood   Good. 

1  chest  stone  cutters9  tools Good. 

1  ratchet  drill Good. 

1  ice-house  full  of  ice Good. 

1  steel  wire  flue  scraper Good. 
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1  lawn  mower Good. 

60  feet  6-inch  cast  iron  pipe Good. 

16-inch  cast  iron  elbow Good. 

19  stoves  in  work  shops Old. 

1  sand  screen Old . 

2  pair  rubber  boots Good. 

2  pair  ice  tongs Good . 

1  ice  saw Good. 

1  2Moot  ladder Good 

3  small  ladders Good. 

9  thermometers Good. 

2  lanterns Good. 

1  garden  rake Good. 

20  spanners Good. 

1  sledgehammer Good. 

13  sheets  of  roofing  tin Good. 

10  gallons  linseed  oil ". Good. 

H  barrels  lubricating  oil Good. 

1  water  tank Good. 

2  6-inch  cast  iron  elbows Good. 

2  chapel  seats Good. 

8  coal  boxes Good. 

1  4-pound  sodering  iron Good. 

1  pipe  dye  stock Good. 

3  bars  solder Good. 

1  grind  stone Good. 

« 

DEPUTY  WARDEN'S  OFFICE. 

2  desks New. 

1  small  desk New. 

5  chairs ....Good. 

1  clock Good. 

1  stove Old- 

1  electric  bell Good. 

1  lounge Old. 

1  cell  room  register Good. 

1  measuring  stand Good. 

4  time  books Good. 

3  descriptive  books Good. 

1  lock-up  and  1  discharge  book Good. 

turnkey's  office. 

20  Springfield  rifles Good. 

20  bayonets Good. 

10  Colts' revolvers Good. 

3  small  revolvers Poor. 
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1  small  rifle Good. 

26  dozen  cartridges Good. 

1  key  case Good. 

1  register Old. 

3  wood  seated  chairs Good. 

1  office  chair Medium. 

1  stove Old. 

lcoal  hod Old. 

liron  poker Old. 

1  water  bucket Medium. 

1  dipper Old. 

1  broom Old. 

1  key  basket Old. 

lhorn Old. 

1  water  cooler Good. 


clerk's  office. 

2  desks Good. 

1  table  and  book-case Good. 

1  table  and  book-case Old. 

ltable Old. 

1  letter-press Good. 

2  maps Old. 

1  letter-scale Good. 

4  perforated  chairs G  cod . 

1  office  chair Good. 

1  stove Old. 

Session  laws  of  1872  to  1882  inclusive Good. 

1  Code  of  Iowa Good. 

1  flag Good. 

Sundry  books,  papers  and  reports  in  vault 

1  office  stool Old. 

1  revision  document  of  1874,  *7tt,  '80  and  '82 

Books,  papers,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  office,  and  in  addition  a  new  cash 
book,  new  time  book  and  punishment  record 

STOBB  BOOM  OVER  TURNKEY'S  OFFICE. 

1  double  bedstead Good. 

1  single  bedstead .Good. 

4  sheets Good. 

5  comforters New. 

3  pillows  and  cases Fair. 

2  straw  ticks Good. 

3  chairs Old. 

1  cheap  wooden  table Good. 

89  dozen  pairs  socks New. 

7 
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2  suits  of  clothes New. 

8  valises 

1  trunk  and  a  lot  of  old  clothing  belonging  to  oonvicts 

DENEffG-ROOM. 

99  tables Good. 

873  stools Good. 

800  china  coffee  bowls Good. 

889  china  plates Good. 

4  water  buckets Good. 

94  mustard  cups Old. 

98  vinegar  bottles Good. 

190  salt  and  pepper  boxes Old. 

1  bell  and  bracket Good. 

1  high  stool Good. 

1  heating  stove Old. 

8  gas  jets Good. 

4  coffee  cans * Old. 

96  sirup  jars  and  covers Good. 

2  brooms Good. 

2  benches Good. 

14  window  curtains Good. 

1  dish  wagon Good. 

8  spittoons Good. 

1  coal  box Good. 

1  poker Good. 

2  scrubbing  brushes Old. 

2  scrapers Old. 

14~chromos 

DISH  WASH  BOOM. 

1  ice-box Old. 

1  dish-table Good. 

1  sink ^ew* 

2  soap  barrels 0ld- 

8  scrubbing  brushes 0ldl 

428  table  knives A00* 

466  table  forks ' Good. 

895  tablespoons &**' 

40  table  forks *•*• 

6  knife  and  fork  pans 01d* 

7  round  meat  pans .* ^M- 

Itable * 

4  water  buckets *" 

410  coffee  cups •~w' 

36tincups New" 
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1  large  dipper • Worn. 

3  small  dippers Worn. 


least  range  heater Old. 

1  smoke  stack  range New. 

1  meat  boiler Old. 

1  vegetable  boiler Old. 

1  potato  boiler Worn. 

1  tin  tea  boiler Worn. 

2  tables Worn. 

1  cupboard Old. 

5  ladles Old. 

3  meat  forks Good 

1  butcher  knife Good. 

1  steel Old. 

1  fire-shovel * Old. 

1  fire-poker  Old. 

1  coal  box Old. 

3  meat  tubs • Old. 

1  potato  tub Old. 

3  water  buckets Old. 

1  milk  bucket Old. 

1  cleaver Old. 

1  large  spoon Old. 

3  stools Good. 

lgas  jet Good. 

2  coffee  cans Good. 

1  copper  coffee  boiler v. Old. 


1  bread  tray Old. 

70  baking  pans Good. 

60  baking  pans Old. 

4  oven  shovels Old. 

1  set  small  scales Good. 

1  bread  pan Good. 

1  oven  poker Good. 

3  yeast  tubs Old. 

1  yeast  can Worn. 

1  yeast  strainer Worn. 

1  wooden  bowl Good. 

1  hand  lamp Old. 

1  clock Old. 

8  bread  cupboards Good. 

1  coffee  mill Old. 
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6  water  buckets Old. 

2  tables Old 

1  flour  scoop Old. 

2  bread  knives . Good. 

2  scrapers Good. 

1  rolling  pin Good. 

2  salt  cans Good. 

1  pepper  can Good. 

7  flour  barrels Good. 

1  bread  board Good. 

18  bun  sacks , Good. 

1,200  small  flour  sacks Good. 

1  moulding  table Old. 

1  potato  masher Good. 

16  bread  pans Good. 

1  chair Good. 

1  oat  meal  kettle .. .* Good. 

lrice  kettle Good. 

1  frying  pan Good. 

Iskillett i Good. 

CELLAR. 

1  set  large  scales Old. 

1  set  small  scales Old. 

lice  box Old 

1  meat  counter Good. 

1  meat  rack Good. 

1  meat  block Old. 

1  meat  chopping  block Worn  out. 

1  cleaver Old. 

1  cleaver New. 

2  meat  boxes Old- 

Ismail  cleaver F^- 

1  meat  saw Fair. 

8  butcher  knives G00^ 

1  steel Old. 

1  scoop  shovel ^ew- 

1  lard  kettle Good. 

1  hash  cutter 01<L 

1  sirup  bucket Good. 

2  tubs ,01d' 

2  hammers °W' 

1  writing  desk 01d- 

2  baskets 01d' 

8  scrapers Good. 

1  bung  auger New* 
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14  meat  hooks .' Good. 

18  empty  sirup  barrels Good. 

8  empty  pork  and  2  empty  vinnegar  barrels Good. 

STORE-BOOM. 

575  tin  plates Old. 

6  empty  sirup  jars Good. 

16  empty  bean  barrels -. Good. 

9  empty  boxes G ood . 

1  coffee  barrel Good. 

15  table  scrubbing  brushes New. 

55  empty  pork  and  25  empty  sirup  barrels .* Old. 

87  empty  pork  barrels, Good. 

3  small  outside  tables Good. 

ft)  feet  of  1-inch  rope Good. 

U  dozen  brooms New . 

13 barrels  shoulder  pork ...Good. 

5  butts  tobacco Good. 

8  buckets Good. 

400  pounds  corn  beef • Good. 

5  barrels  sirup Good. 

4  barrels  vinegar Good. 

3  barrels  fine  salt Good. 

i  barrel  fresh  lard Good. 

li  barrels  grease Good. 

1,200  bushels  potatoes Good. 

12  barrels  pickles Good. 

2i  barrels  beans Good. 

2  barrels  rice Good. 

5i  barrels  oat  meal Good. 

i  barrel  pepper Good. 

i  sack  coffee Good. 

i  chest  tea Good. 

13  barrels  white  and  3  barrels  graham  flour Good. 

1  small  lot  onions Good. 

4  bushel  turnips Good. 

15  pounds  dried  currants Good. 

i  barrel  cahoey Good. 

CHAPLAIN'S  office. 

2  tables Old. 

1  book-case Cheap. 

1  lounge Old. 

1  stove  and  shovel Old. 

1  dust  pan  and  broom Old. 

2  stools  and  1  chair Old. 

1  lantern Good. 
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196  hymn  books Good. 

3  chairs Good. 

1  organ  and  stool Good. 

5  guard  stools Good. 

2  stoves  ., Old. 

8  shovels  and  2  pokers Good. 

4  fire-tenders New. 


• 


2906  library  books 

452  Bibles 

78  New  Testaments 

425  slates 

H  boxes  slate  pencils 

6  dozen  copy  books 

94  pens  and  pen-holders 

1  box  of  pens 

fiOink  bottles 

81  Lippincott's  Fifth  Readers 

86  Harper's  Fifth  Readers 

4  dozen  Harper's  Fourth  Readers 

4  dozen  Harper's  Third  Readers 

2  dozen  Harper's  Second  Readers 

100  arithmetics 

100  dictionaries 

8  gallons  of  ink 

2  old  tables 

1  small  desk 

2  little  cupboards 

1  stove Old. 

800  catalogues 

warden's  houbb. 

2  base  burner  stoves 

1  stone  china  pitcher  and  chamber  mug 

6  chairs Good. 

2  door-screens Good. 

1  library  lamp. Good. 

1  large  lamp  globe Good. 

9  small  wire  screens Good. 

10  wire  window-screens Good. 

li  gross  matches Good. 

1  dozen  lamp  globes Good. 

1  gas  stove  and  chamber  mug Good. 
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bed-stead Old. 

mattresses Old. 

chairs Old. 

wash-stand  and  looking-glass Old. 

wash-bowl  and  pitcher Good. 

stone  china  slop-jar Good. 

carpet Old. 

slop-jar  and  2  chamber  mugs Good. 

wash  pitcher  and  2  tin  slop-jars Old. 

carpet  and  1  chair Old. 

looking-glass Good. 

bed 


pan. 


Good. 


carpet Old. 

bed-stead Old. 

wash-stand Old. 

carpet,  1  bed-stead,  1  chair  and  1  straw-tick Old. 

carpet,  1  stair  carpet  and  wash-stand Old. 

carpet Good. 

wire  and  1  husk  mattress Good. 

wash-stand  and  pitcher G  ood . 

carpet  and  sofa Old. 

wash-stand,  looking-glass  and  chair Good. 

20  window  curtains Old. 

bed-stead,  carpet  and  rug Old. 

wire  and  1  husk  mattress Old. 

wash-stand * , , i Old. 

looking-glass  and  shelf Good. 

sofa  and  1  chair Old. 

marble  top  stand .7 Good. 

wash-bowl  and  pitcher Good. 

carpet  and  bed-stead Good. 

set  of  bed-springs Good. 

dressing-case Good. 

stone  china  chamber  set Old. 

large  and  8  small  chairs Good. 

carpet,  1  stair  carpet Old. 

chair  and  1  stool Old. 

Urussells  carpet Good. 

sets  of  lace  curtains Good. 

velvet  lambrequins,  with  trimmings Good. 

French  plate  ornament  mirror G  ood . 

!  vases Good. 

set  gold  rep  furniture Good. 

marble  top  center  table Good. 

Brassells  carpet Good. 

set  of  lace  curtains Good. 

velvet  lambrequin  and  trimmings Good. 
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1  carpet  and  I  rocker Good 

1  sofa  and  2  easy  chairs Old. 

1  rocker  and  1  center  table Old. 

1  Franklin  stove Good. 

1  spittoon Good. 

1  wood-box,  shovel  and  tongs Good. 

1  library  lamp Good. 

1  floor  linoleum Used. 

1  extension  dining  table Good. 

7  chairs  and  1  large  waiter Good. 

I  Fegund  stone  china  set Good. 

12  white  plates Good. 

II  saucers Good. 

12  white  bowls Good. 

19  glass  goblets .....Good. 

1  sirup  pitcher Good. 

2  pickle  dishes Good. 

2  butter  dishes Good. 

1  lot  Brocken  china Good. 

24  individual  butter  dishes Good. 

1  lamp  and  reflector Good. 

16  dessert  saucers Good. 

1  glass  fruit  dish  stand Good. 

18  table  and  20  teaspoons Good. 

6  plated  forks  and  2  butter  knives Good. 

1  carving  knife  and  fork Good. 

2  odd  knives Good. 

1  set  rubber  handled  knives  and  forks Good. 

1  set  nickel-plated  knives  and  forks ...Good. 

2  water  pitchers Good. 

2  chairs  and  1  water-bucket ^ 

1  table,  2  white  bowls Go0(l 

1  flour  sifter  and  barrel Good* 

1  Delmonico  cook  range  and  fixtures Good. 

2  large  dish-pans Good* 

7  odd  knives  and  ore  hash  cutter Good. 

2  cook  spoons  and  1  sadiron G00;' 

1  tin  dipper ■** 

1  rolling  pin ^ 

1  No.  9  cookstove  and  fixtures 

1  firkin  and  2  brooms 

2  buckets  and  1  table 

1  tea  box  and  8  stone  jars... 

1  clothes  horse  and  8  tin  pans 

1  ice  box  and  ice  cream  freezer 

12  wire  screen  doors  and  2  barrels 

1  table  and  tin  bread  box 


. .  • 
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1  jug  and  3  crocks 

4  stone  jars  and  28  stone  china  plates 

1  linoleum  on  hall Worn. 

1  oil  cloth  on  back  hall , Worn. 

1  hat  rack Worn. 

HOSPITAL. 


lset  surgical  instruments Good. 

1  case  of  pocket  surgical  instruments New. 

1  partial  set  of  dental  instruments Very  poor. 

3  graduates Good. 

1  glass  percolator Good. 

1  percolating  elevator Good. 

2  glass  funnels  and  2  dose  glasses Good. 

1  glass  funnel Poor. 

1  tin  funnel Good. 

1  electric  machine Fair. 

1  dozen  trusses Good. 

1  dozen  trusses New. 

18  trusses Old. 

1  rubber  bandage Poor. 

Hong  syringe Good. 

1  small  rubber  syringe New. 

2  medicine  presses, Good. 

2  a  pint  bottles Good. 

12 14-pint  bottles Good. 

27  2- pint  bottles Good. 

40 1-pint  bottles Good. 

4  4-ounce  bottles Good. 

1  pair  apothecary  scales Good. 

1  pair  prescription  scales Old. 

3  mortars  ard  2  cupping  glasses Good. 

70  medicine  jars Good. 

1  pill  plate Good. 

1  desk  and  1  chair Good. 

1  wood  and  1  oil  stove Good. 

6  stools,  2  chairs  and  2  tables Good. 

1  ice  chest  and  8  water  buckets Good. 

2  small  kits  and  2  wash  basins Good. 

2 dippers  and  1  coffeepot Good. 

1  dish  pan  and  1  kettle Good. 

35  plates Good. 

i  dozen  spoons  and  2  dozen  knives  and  forks Good. 

2  tin  cups  and  1  lamp Good. 

1  large  and  1  small  mirror Medium. 

1  cloth  rack Poor. 

8 
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1  thermometer  and  1  clock Good. 

1  broom  and  6  spittoons Good. 

2  benches Good. 

6  beds  and  bedding Fair. 

lcot Poor. 

5  dozen  pill  boxes,  paper Good. 

1  dozen  pill  boxes,  tin Good. 

1  Dispensatory Good. 

1  Text  book  of  Physiology Good. 

1  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery ~ Good, 

1  Modern  Suigery Old. 

1  dozen  Medical  Journal  of  Science Good. 

1  set  medium  drawers Good. 

1  counter  with  shelves Good. 

1  medicine  case Good. 

1  chest Good. 

1 6  and  1 4-gallon  tin  cans Good. 

14-gallon  demijohn Good. 

1  pair  large  shears Good. 

1  fire  shovel  and  poker Good. 

2  dust  pans^ Fair. 

8  yards  oil  cloth „ New. 

Bulk  and  fluid  medicines  in  hospital Good. 


Received  of  Eli  C.  McMillan,  retiring  Warden  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  the  property  enumerated  in  the  ac- 
companying inventory,  together  with  all  the  shops,  buildings,  appur- 
tenances and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  said  Penitentiary.  Also 
four  hundred  and  six  male  convicts,  now  serving  sentence  in  said 
Penitentiary. 

Signed  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  this  1st  day  of  April,  1884. 

6.  W.  Cboslby, 
Warden. 

Received  this  first  day  April,  a.  d.  1884,  of  Eli  C.  McMillan,  retir- 
ing Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  State,  at  Fort  Madison,  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  and  seventeen  68-100  dollars  ($2,017.68),  being 
in  full  of  amount  shown  by  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary to  be  in  the  hands  of  himself  as  Warden  of  said  Penitentiary 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  said  Eli  C.  McMillan  as  said  War- 
den, and  also  the  following  described  notes: 
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1  of  fluiBkamp  Bros.,  dated  January  7, 1884 $  878.45 

1  of  Huiskamp  Bros.,  dated  February  4, 1884 949.50 

1  of  Huiskamp  Bros.,  dated  March  8, 1884 998.80 

lof  Farming  Tool  Co.,  dated  January  14,1884 1,246.50 

lof  Farming  Tool  Co.,  dated  February  11, 1884 1,408.60 

1  of  Farming  Tool  Go. ,  dated  March  10, 1884 1 ,899.00 

1  of  Fort  Madison  Chair  Co.,  dated  January  14, 1884 946.85 

lof  Fort  Madison  Chair  Co.,  dated  February  11, 1884 1,085.45 

1  of  Fort  Madison  Chair  Co.,  dated  Maich  10,1884 1,141.20 

$  9,996.55 
Each  of  said  notes  having  three  months  to  run. 

G.  W.  Cboslkt, 

Warden. 


INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY  ON  HAND. 


ABMOBT  AND  TURNKEY'S  OFFICE. 

20  Springfield  rifles Good. 

20  bayonets Good. 

12  Colts'  revolver Good. 

2  small  revolvers Old. 

6  dozen  ammunition Good. 

9  dozen  revolver  cartridges Good. 

ft  common  chairs Good. 

1  office  chair Old. 

1  water  tank  and  pail Old. 

1  key  case Old. 

2key  baskets Good. 

6  lanterns Good. 

1  monkey  wrench Good. 

1  hatchet Old. 

BOILER  BOOK. 

1 35-barrel  water  tank Good. 

1  No.  5  Blake  pump Good. 

14-inch  flue  scraper Good. 

1  monkey  wrench Good. 

1  lantern Old. 

lcoal  shovel Old. 
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1  water  backet Old. 

4  iron  pokers Good. 

1  broom Old. 

BABK  AHD  STOCK  YARD. 

4  horses Old. 

2  sets  of  double  harness Worn. 

2  sets  of  single  harness Old. 

1  spring  wagon .Old. 

1  wagon Good. 

2  wagons Old. 

8  pitchforks Worn. 

4  buckets Good. 

2  shovels ....Worn. 

1  hatchet Good. 

1  pair  bobsleds Good. 

CJBLL  ROOM. 

845  spittoons Worn. 

870  iron  bedsteads ." Good. 

862  lamps Good. 

245  bed  ticks Good. 

186  bed  ticks Old. 

497  sheets Good. 

847  sheets Old. 

814  pillow  cases Worn. 

228  pillows Good. 

248  pillows Old. 

240  pairs  blankets Good. 

854  pairs  blankets Worn. 

131  comforters Old. 

802  tin  water  cups Good. 

877  cell  buckets Wom- 

4  water  barrels Good. 

1  oil  tank  and  pump Old. 

3  coal  oil  barrels Good. 

6  large  water  buckets  and  1  small Good. 

28-galloncoaloilcans 01d# 

6  *  pint  oil  cans 01<L  . 

2  balls  and  chains 01d# 

2stoves 01df 

2tables 01d" 

ldesk 01d- 

1  clock NeWt 

Torn. 

.Old. 


6  whitewash  brushes. 
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8  whitewash  brushes Good. 

2  wheelbarrows Old. 

8  5-gallon  oil  cans Good. 

12-gallonoil  can Good. 


CELLAR. 

1  set  large  scales Old. 

1  set  small  scales Old. 

2  ice  boxes Worn. 

3  meat  blocks Old. 

1  large  meat  cleaver Good. 

2  small  meat  cleavers  Old. 

2  batcher  knifes  and  steel Old. 

lmeat  saw • Old. 

1  meat  chopper . Old. 

1  bung  auger Good. 

1  scoop  shovel Old. 

23  meat  hooks • Old. 

4  water  buckets Good. 

12  pans Old. 

1  iron  kettle Old. 

3  baskets Old. 

2  iron  molasses  faucets  and  2  wooden Good. 

2  molasses  buckets Old. 

1  lantern Good. 

1  pair  ice  tongs Good. 

26  empty  pork  barrels Good. 

14  empty  molasses  barrels Good. 

18  empty  vinegar  barrels Good. 

1  earthen  jar Good. 

chaplain's  office. 

2  tables  and  bookcase Good. 

1  chair  and  stool Good. 

1  sofa,  old  and  very  poor 

1  organ  and  stool Good. 

Jfibibles Worn. 

75  Gospel  Hymn  books Good. 

168  Gospel  Hymn  books . .  .Good. 

6  chairs Good. 

4guard  stools Good. 

U  small  stools Good. 

1  broom  and  pails Worn. 
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CLEBK'S  OFFICB. 

3  desks Good. 

1  book  case Worn. 

1  bookcase Worn. 

4  chairs,  perforated  seats Old. 

1  office  chair Old. 

1  Code  of  1873 Worn. 

1  set  Session  Laws  from  1874  to  1888 Good. 

1  Iowa  documents  and  reports  from  1872  to  1884 Good. 

1  pair  little  scales • Old. 

1  letter  press Old. 

lsafe Old. 

2  spittoons Good. 

1  American  flag  (bunting) Good. 

DUONG  BOOK. 

102  tables Old. 

102  sirup  jars Old. 

102  vinegar  bottles Old. 

204  salt  and  pepper  boxes Old. 

866stools Old. 

43  stools Good. 

10  water  buckets Good. 

2  brooms Good. 

7  wooden  spittoons Good. 

1  high  stool  and  dinner  bell Good. 

2  benches Good. 

14  window  curtains Old. 

1  dirt  wagon Good. 

883  China  coffee  bowls Worn. 

866  c.  c.  plates Worn. 

415  table  knives Good. 

412  table  forks Good. 

486  table  spoons Good. 

46  tin  plates Old. 

4  coffee  buckets Old. 

DEPUTY  WARDEN'S  OFFICB. 

3  desks Worn. 

7  chairs Good. 

1  clock  ; Good. 

1  electric  bell Good. 

1  measuring  stand Good. 

4  time  books,  in  use Good. 

8  descriptive  books,  in  use Good. 
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1  lock-up  book,  in  use Good. 

1  discharge  book,  in  use Good. 

1  guard  time  book,  in  use Good. 

1  stool Worn. 

1  water  tank Good. 

GAS  HOU8B. 

1  set  blacksmith's  tools Worn. 

1  book  of  gas  fitter's  tools Worn. 

2  pairs  chain  tongs Worn. 

6  shovels Worn. 

3  spades Worn. 

7  picks Worn. 

60  feet  canvas  hose Old. 

24  horse  shoes Good. 

6  hose .., Worn. 

5  buckets Good. 

2  squares  and  ratchet  brace Good. 

1  oil  can ..Good. 

2  crow  bars Good. 

4  trowels Good. 

1  cidtern  pump Worn. 

3  Hx  16- inch  nozzles Good. 

1  work  bench Good. 

1  lot  pipe  fittings,  assorted  sizes Good. 

1  stove Good. 

3  pokers Good. 

1  oil  tank Old. 

HOSPITAL. 

2  sets  surgical  instruments,  (1  pocket) Good. 

1  set  dental  instruments Poor. 

1  set  felt  splints Good. 

5  graduates,  (2  2-oz.,2  4-oz.  andl  16-oz.) Good. 

1  glass  percolator Good. 

1  percolating  elevator Good. 

2  glass  and  1  tin  funnels Good. 

2  dose  glasses Good. 

1  electric  machine Fair. 

1  dozen  elastic  tin  pad  trusses Poor. 

U  trusses Poor. 

1  rubber  bandage Good. 

H  dozen  rubber  cutheters. Good. 

1  dozen  metal  uterine  sounds  and  1  cutheter Good. 

1 12-oz  rectal  syringe  with  extra  pipe Good. 

2  small  glass  syringes Good. 


• 
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1  celluloid  syringe Good. 

1  caustic  holder Good. 

1  aspervator Good. 

1  hypodermic  syringe... » Good. 

1  stomach  pump Good. 

2  atomizers Good. 

2  pounds  surgeon's  sponges Good. 

.  2  yards  oil  silk Good. 

29  suspensories Good. 

76  filters Good. 

li  dozen  goggles Good. 

5  camels' hair  brushes Good. 

9  rolls  iaing  glass  adhesive  plaster Good. 

29  porous  plasters Good. 

6  dozen  vaccine  points Good. 

25  pounds  flax  seed  meal Good. 

16  pounds  chamomile  flour , Good. 

25  pounds  oakum Good. 

1  pouhd  absorbant  cotton Good. 

2  pounds  medicine  presses Good. 

2  1 -gallon  bottles Good. 

91i-gallon  bottles Good. 

26i-gaUon  bottles Good. 

124i-gallon  bottles Good. 

10  8-oz.  bottles Good. 

24  4-oz.  bottles Good. 

90  medicine  bottles  of  various  sizes %  .Good. 

5  dozen  empty  bottles Good. 

49  medicine  jars  (glass) Good. 

29  medicine  jars  (porcelain) Good. 

1 10-gallontin  can Good. 

2  5-gallontin  cans Good. 

3  2-gallon  cans Good. 

1  4-gallon  can Good. 

2  4-gallon  demijohns Good. 

1 2-gallon  demijohn Good. 

1 4-gallon  jug Good. 

1  pair  apothecary  scales Good. 

1  pair  prescription  scales Poor. 

8  mortars  and  3  cupping  glasses Good. 

lpill  plate Good. 

1  register  and  prescription  book Good. 

lpill  machine Worn. 

ldesk Worn. 

1  chair  and  stool Worn. 

1  wood  stove Worn. 

1  oil  stove Worn. 
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7  stools Worn. 

8  chairs Good. 

3  rocking  chairs Good. 

2  tables Worn. 

licechest Worn. 

1  aquarium,  table  and  fountain Good. 

8  water  buckets Good. 

2  wash  basins Poor. 

2dippers Good. 

1  coffee  pot Good. 

1  dish  pan  Old. 

33  tin  cups Good. 

20  spoons Good. 

II  dozen  plates Good. 

23  knives  and  forks Good. 

2  lamps....* Good. 

2  thermometers Good. 

1  clock  rack Good. 

1  clock Good. 

3  brooms Worn. 

2  benches Good. 

6  beds,  bedding  and  cot Good. 

11  dozen  pill  boxes Good. 

1  dispensatory  and  medical  dictionary .Good. 

1  text-book  of  physiology Good. 

1  manual  of  operative  surgery Good. 

\  conspectus  of  medical  science Good. 

1  dozen  medical  journals  of  science Good. 

1  set  of  medicine  drawers Good. 

1  counter  and  shelves Good. 

1  medicine  case Good. 

1  chest Good. 

23  pairs  spectacles Good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1  set  of  carpenter  tools Good . 

1  grindstone Good. 

1  blacksmith  vice Good. 

3  wood  saws Good. 

)200  kuler  staves Good. 

600  bucket  staves Good. 

15  perch  of  rock Good. 

l  hose  cart Good. 

400  feet  H  inch  hose Good. 

200  feet  2*  inch  hose Good. 

6 Hxl6 inch  nozzles ...Good. 
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2  2ix30inch  nozzles Good. 

25  sewer  pipes,  assorted  sizes Good. 

1  Sturdevant  fan Old. 

2  six-inch  cast-iron  slurs Good. 

2  six-inch  cast-iron  elbows Good. 

40  feet  six-inch  cast-iron  water  pipe Good. 

80  feet  four-inch  wrought-iron  water  pipe Good. 

250  pork  barrels,  (empty) Old. 

1  Buffola  forge  No.  5 Good. 

4  wheelbarrows Old. 

1  lawn  mower Good. 

2  stone  hammers ' Good. 

1  extension  ladder Good. 

8  twelve-foot  ladders Good. 

2  garden  rakes Good. 

80  foot  cable  chain : Good. 

2  coal  shovels Worn. 

15  paint  brushes Good. 

1  cistern  pump Worn. 

43  water  buckets  in  work  shops Good. 

26  dippers Good. 

KITCHEN  MISCELLANEOUS. 

least-iron  range Old. 

1  copper  coffee  boiler Old. 

1  tea  boiler. Old. 

1  table Good. 

1  meat  table Old. 

1  shovel Old. 

1  meat  boiler Old. 

2  vegetable  boilers Old. 

1  gravy  boiler Old. 

1  small  tea  boiler Old. 

8  stools Old. 

1  potato  tub Old. 

1  coffee  barrel Good. 

8  ladles Old. 

8  water  buckets Good. 

1  tea  can Good. 

2  meat  forks Good. 

1  butcher  kuife  and  steel Old. 

1  meat  cleaver Old. 

1  steak  pounder Old. 

3  meat  tubs °ld- 

1  tea  kettle 0Id- 

lrice  kettle °ld 
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1  oat  meal  kettle Old. 

1  broom Old. 

1  frying  pan , Old. 

1  large  dipper Old. 

1  cupboard Old. 

2  large  spoons  and  one  small 01  d. 


KITCHEN  DISH- WASH  BOOM. 

1  dish  sink Old. 

2  dish  tables Good. 

3  pan  racks Good. 

1  knife ;  nd  fork  rack   Old. 

4  knife  and  fork  pans   Old. 

24  meat  pans Old. 

16  potato  pans Old. 

8  dish  pans Old. 

1  large  pan Old. 

2  knife  buckets Old. 

1  tin  backet Old. 

2  water  barrels Old. 

6  scrubbing  brushes Old. 

1  mustard  can Old. 

lmeat  board Good. 

375  tin  coffee  cups Old. 

36  tin  coffee  cups Good. 


KITCHEN  BAKERY. 

2  bread  tables Old. 

2  cupboards Old. 

1  table Good. 

1  wood  box Old. 

1  bread  pan Old. 

1  bread  tray Old. 

1  moulding  board Old. 

3yeasttubs Old. 

4  water  buckets Good. 

1  yeast  can Old. 

1  clock Old. 

2  flour  sieves Old. 

1  cullender Old. 

1  large  dipper Old. 

*5  bread  pans Good. 


i 
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1 3  li  ght  bread  pans Old. 

1  iron  poker  and  scraper Old. 

1  chair Old. 

1 2  bread  cloths Good. 

1  small  dipper Good. 

1  large  bread  knife Good. 

1  set  small  scales Old. 

li  brooms Good. 

26  large  flour  sacks Good. 

1  flour  scoop Good. 


STATE  SHOP. 

218  towels  for  guards Good. 

406  bathing  towels Good. 

884  prison  towels Worn. 

1  sponge Good. 

14  thimbles Good. 

1  se  win  g  mach  ine  belt New. 

2i  dozen  prison  suspenders Good. 

4  wool  cards Good. 

1 0  tin  dippers Good. 

4  spring  bolts  with  chains Good. 

6  overcoats Good. 

337coat8 Good. 

143  coats Worn. 

522  pairs  pants Good. 

117  pairs  pants Worn. 

128  vests  Good. 

136ve8t8 Worn. 

326  caps Good. 

179  caps Worn. 

47  mittens Good. 

466  overshirts Good. 

489  overshirts , Worn. 

49  wool  overshirts Good, 

594  Canton  undershirts Good. 

114  wool  undershirts Good. 

149  wool  undershirts Worn. 

410  Canton  flannel  drawers Good. 

435  Canton  flannel  drawers Worn. 

33  Woolen  drawers Good. 

48  night  shirts Good. 

96  night  shirts Worn. 

45sheet8 Good. 
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Sticks Good. 

€0  pillow  ticks Good. 

149  aprons Good. 

321  flour  sacks Good. 

145  pounds  cotton  carpet  rags Good. 

900  aprons  worn  in  shops Worn. 

1  pair  tailor's  cutting  shears Good. 

10  pairs  small  shears Worn . 

7  tailor's  knives Old. 

4  tailoring  irons Good. 

4  sewing  machines Good. 

2  sewing  machines Worn. 

3  press  boards Good. 

•5  tape  measures Worn. 

1  square  (tailor  square) Good. 

lrule Good. 

2 yard  sticks Good. 

1  bellows Good. 

1  large  oil  can Good. 

15  small  oil  cans Good. 

1  spool  cotton  case Good. 

3  cutting  and  clothing  tables Good . 

7  tables Old. 

11  chairs Old. 

2  stools Old. 

2  grandstands Good. 

1  cabinet Good. 

I  wardrobe Good. 

fl  water  buckets Worn. 

1  water  barrel Good. 

2  tubs Old. 

1  wash  stand Old. 

2benches Old. 

Hong  ladder Good. 

1  step  ladder Good. 

22  spittoons Good. 

S brooms  ..'. Good. 

2  barber  chairs Good. 

16  razors Worn. 

4  brushes Worn. 

4  pair  shears Worn. 

3  hones Good. 

180  pairs  shoes Good. 

283  pairs  shoes Worn. 

4  pairs  rubber  boots Good. 

M  pairs  leather  boots Old. 
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1  bench Old. 

43  pairs  lasts Old. 

16  awls . Worn. 

S  knives Worn. 

1  shaver New. 

4  dozen  shoe  buckles Good. 

2  eyelet  punches Old. 

1  pair  pincers Old. 

1  last  hook Old. 

1  peg  cutter  and  flout Old. 

1  pair  large  nippers Old. 

4  hammers Old. 

1  stand-up  jack * Old. 

i  bushel  pegs  assorted Good. 

16  pairs  sole  taps Good. 

1  lap  iron Old. 

1  boot  tree Old. 

1  pair  crimping  forms Old. 

2i  pounds  rivets Good. 

I  shank  laster Old. 

II  pounds  shoe  nails Good. 

1  quart  shoe  blacking Good. 

1  knitting  machine  with  extra  cylinder Good. 

1  knitting  machine Old. 

195needles i-ood. 

1  oil  can .' Old. 

1  yarn  swift  and  spool  wheel Old. 

1,025  pairs  cotton  socks Worn. 

460  pairs  wool  socks Worn. 

1  comp  ete  set  of  stencils Good. 

1  quart  marking  ink Good. 

2  tobacco  cutters Good. 

:i  baskets Old. 

411keelers Old. 

30  pounds  woolen  carpet  rags Old. 


STORE  ROOM. 

28  large  flour  sacks Old. 

21  gunny  sacks Old. 

12  bean  sacks Good- 

160  small  flour  sacks ow- 

2  knives GowL 

lfork «** 

49  table  spoons Good- 
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3  scrubbing  brushes Good. 

2  well  buckets Good. 

2  whitewash  brushes Good. 

1  pair  scales Good. 

1  butcher  knife  and  steel Old. 

Ismail  table Old. 

1  coffee  mill Old. 

2  earthen  jars Good. 

10  empty  boxes Good. 

88  small  earthern  jars Old. 

1  flour  rack  and  scoop Good. 

1  rope Good. 


8TOVE  BOOM. 

12  stoves Old. 

100  fire  brick Good. 

€00  pounds  grate  bars Good. 

18  stove  ff rates G  ood . 

60  feet  H  inch  water  pipe Good. 

120  feet  1  inch  gas  pipe Good. 

90  feet  1  inch  gas  pipe Good. 

80  feet  i  inch  gas  pipe Good. 

25  feet  I  inch  gas  pipe .' Good. 

50  feet  i  inch  gas  pipe Good. 

1  steam  pump Old. 

20  valves  of  assorted  sizes Good. 

800  pieces  of  pipe  fittings 

24  gas  burners Good. 

1  gross  lava  gas  tips \ Good. 

9  water  glasses Good. 

14  garden  hose Good. 

2  chandeliers Old. 

4  pounds  four  of  emery Good. 

1  set  stone  cutters  tools Good. 


SOAP  HOU8B. 


10  pounds  soft  soap Good. 

2  pounds  stock  soap Good. 

900  pounds  hard  soap Good. 

i  barrel  grease Good. 

16  soap  moulds Old. 
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6  soap  kettles Old. 

1  spade Old. 

1  coal  bucket ..Old. 

2  large  pans Old. 

3  dippers Old. 

3  buckets Old. 

16  feet  rubber-hose Old. 

1  step-ladder Old. 

1  ash  hopper ..Good. 

1  lye  tester Old. 

2  stoves Old. 


SCHOOL-BOOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

30  arithmetics Worn. 

30  Lippingcott's  fifth  readers Good. 

32  Harper's  fifth  readers Good. 

30  Harper's  fourth  readers Good. 

30  Harper's  third  readers Good. 

60  McGuffye's  third  readers Good. 

25  McGuffye's  second  readers ' Good. 

53  dictionaries Good. 

90  copy  books Good. 

2,500  library  books Good. 

770  library  books Badly  worn. 

2  tables Good. 

2desks Good. 

2  book  cases Good. 

26  school  desks Good. 

1  bench Good. 

3  blackboards Good. 

1  keg  ink  (partly  used) Good. 

44  ink  bottles Good. 

86  penholders Gld- 

58  bibles Worn. 

i  gross  pens   

1  stove Old. 


PUMP  HOUSE. 


2  No.  9  Dean  pumps Worn. 

1  6-horse  power  boiler  and  engine ^orD' 

1  hydraulic  guage  No.  7 Good 
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1  stand  Old. 

25  feet  1-inch  steam  hose Good. 

1  monkey  wrench .Good. 

2  pokers  Good. 

1  hammer Good. 

2  cold  chisels Good. 

1  lantern Old. 

1  water-bucket Good. 

5  pounds  hemp  packing   Good. 

llamp Good. 

6  pounds  rubber  packing Good. 

20  feet  gas  pipe Good. 

1  4  inch  elbow Good. 

1 3  inch  flue- scraper Good. 

2  rubber  valves Good. 

2  oil  cans Good. 

1  crowbar Good. 

1  cord  pine  wood Good. 


WASH  HOUSE. 

3  washing  machines Old. 

1  tub Old. 

2  clothes  wringers Good. 

8  buckets Old. 

6  barrels Old. 

11  wash-t"bs Old. 

2  washboards Good. 

2  tables ....Old. 

1  chair Old. 

6  brooms Old. 

2  benches Old. 

25  bath  tubs Good. 

50  feet  rubber  h ose Old . 


WARDEN'S   HOU8E. 

1  body  Brussells  carpet. . ' Worn. 

1  upholstered  parlor  set Good. 

2  willow  rockers Good. 

3  pairs  lace  curtains Good. 

3  plush  window  lambrequins  and  fixtures Good. 

2  marble  top  center  tables Good. 

4  cane-seated  chairs  (sitting  room) Good. 

4  cane-seated  rocker Good. 

10 
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1  easy  chair Worn. 

1  coach Worn. 

1  secretary Good- 

1  mahogany  table Old. 

1  Franklin  stove  and  feeder Good. 

1  ingrain  carpet Good- 

3  window  curtains Good. 

$  cane  chairs  (dining  room) Old. 

1  extension  table Worn. 

1  linoleum  carpet Old. 

1  dinner  and  tea  set Old. 

1  lot  of  white  dishes Old. 

1  dozen  plated  table  spoons Worn. 

1  dozen  German  silver  spoons Old. 

i  dozen  plated  knives Good* 

1  dozen  plated  forks Old. 

1  butter  knife Good. 

1  dozen  German  silver  teaspoons Old. 

1  large  waiter Old. 

1  ivory  handle  carving  knife  and  fork Old. 

2  windo  w  cu  rtai  ns Good. 

1  cook  range  (kitchen  and  pantry) Old- 

2  common  tables **• 

1  small  cook  stove Very°Yd~ 

lbreadsafe WortU 

1  flour  barrel • Old. 

1  lot  kitchen  furniture Old. 

1  refrigerator Old. 

4  washtubs m Worn. 

1  clothes  wringer Worn. 

2  linoleum  carpets  (hall ) Old. 

1  hat  rack  mirror Old. 

2  stair  carpets  and  rods Worn. 

2  ingrain  hall  carpets Old. 

1  chamber  set,  (second  floor) Good. 

1  chamber  set old, 

1  marble  top  center  table Good. 

1  center  table : Gooi 

3  hair  cloth  sofas Worn. 

4  hair  cloth  chairs Wonu 

10  window  curtains Good 

1  brown  China  chamber  set Good. 

1  cane-seated  large  rocker Good. 

12  window  shades Old. 

4  black  walnut  bedsteads Worn, 

4wa8hstands Worn. 

2  large  mirrors Old. 


1  tapestry  car 
Stapeutrycar 
S  tapestry  rtij 

3  stone  Chins 

2  spring  mati 

4  wire  matres 

3  bask  mattr 
a  wool  maLre 
1  bard  coal  b 
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DEPUTY  WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


Hon.  G.  W.  Cboslby,  Warden  Iowa  Penitentiary: 

Dbab  Sib— I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  following  prison 
statistics  compiled  from  the  records  in  my  office,  viz.:  Table  No.  1, 
abstract  from  convict  register  giving  names,  age,  nativity,  county 
where  convicted  and  for  what  crime,  date  of  ponviotion  and  term  of 
sentence  of  all  convicts  confined  in  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  at  the  close 
of  the  biennial  period. 

Table  No.  2,  statement  showing  the  number  of  commitments  and 
discharges  for  the  biennial  period,  with  statement  of  habits,  religious 
education,  occupation,  etc.,  before  oonviction. 

Table  No.  3,  statement  showing  the  number  of  convicts  serving 
life  sentences  in  confinement  at  the  close  of  the  biennial  period. 

Table  No.  4,  statement  showing  total  daily  average  work  done  on 
contract  and  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary 
for  the  biennial  period. 

LABOB  OF  PBIBONBB8. 

The  Iowa  Farming  Tool  Co.  contract  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
(115)  men  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing  farming  implements, 
principally  pitch  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  etc. 

The  Fort  Madison  Chair  Co.  contract  for  one  hundred  (100)  men, 
employed  in  manufacturing  wood  and  cane  seated  chairs. 

Huiskamp  Brothers  have  the  shoe  oontraet,  and  contract  for  ninety 
(90)  men,  employed  solely  in  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes,  thus 
making  the  total  number  of  men  contracted  for  three  hundred  and 
five  (305).  In  addition  the  State  furnishes  the  different  contracts 
eighteen  (18)  men  employed  as  runners  or  lumpers,  to  do  all  necessary 
errands  of  the  different  work  shops.  Seven  (7)  are  employed  on  the 
tool,  six  (6)  on  the  ohair,  and  five  (5)  on  the  shoe  oontraet,  making 
the  whole  number  employed  on  contract  work  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  (321).  The  remaining  number  are  employed  in  the 
various  departments  on  State  work,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  4  accom- 
panying this  report. 
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PRISON  STATISTICS. 

Statement  0}  convicts  received  into  and  discharged  from  the  Iowa  Penitentiary 

from  July  1, 1888%  to  June  SO,  1886,  inclusive. 

CONVICTS  RECEIVED 

In  confinement  June  30, 1883 378 

Received  by  conviction  of  courts 406 

Recaptured 3 

Safe  keepers  received 9 

Returned  by  order  of  court 10 

Pardons  revoked  and  returned  by  Governor 3 

Returned  from  asylum I 

810 
CONVICTS  DISCHARGED. 

By  expiration  of  sentence * 307 

By  pardon  from  Governor  Sherman 39 

By  order  of  court 13 

Sent  to  Hospital  for  Insane 11 

Escaped 2 

Died 5 

By  suspension  of  sentence' 3 

By  order  U.  S,  Court . . 1 

By  order  of  court  for  new  trial 4 

By  order  of  court  for  witness 5 

Transported  to  Anamosa 3 

Safe  keepers  discharged 5 

In  confinement  June  30, 1886 412 

810 
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TERM  OF  SENTENCE. 


Two  months 

Three  months , 

Poor  months 

Su  months 

Eight  months 

Nine  months , 

Eleven' months 

One  year 

One  year  and  three  months. 
One  year  and  six  months . . , 
One  year  and  nine  months. , 

Two  years 

Two  years  and  six  months. . 

Three  years , 

Three  years  and  six  months 
Three  years  and  six  months. 
Four  years ■ 


2 
2 
8 

24 
2 

14 
1 

82 
8 

80 
1 

72 

29 

47 
1 
9 

28 


Four  years  and  six  months 

Five  years 

Six  years 

Seven  yean 

8even  years  and  six  months 

Eight  years 

Nine  years 

Ten  years 

Eleven  years 

Twelve  years 

Thirteen  years 

Fifteen  years 

Twenty  years 

Twenty-five  years 

Life 


Total 


1 
26 
8 
8 
1 
5 
1 
8 
1 
5 
2 
8 
2 
1 
9 

lo6 


COUNTIES  WHERE  CONVICTED,  AND  NUMBER  FROM  EACH. 


COUNTIES. 


1 


COUNTIES. 


I 


Appanoose 

Adams 

Audubon 

Adair 

Crawford 

Clinton 

Cass 

Carroll 

Clarke 

District  of  Iowa 
Des Moines.  ... 

Decatur 

Davis 

Dallas 

Fremont 

Guthrie 

Greene 

Hardin 

Harrison....  ... 

Henry J . . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Keokuk 

Louisa 


15 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 
8 
1 
8 
3 

17 
3 
6 
4 
5 
2 
8 
3 
2 
9 
4 
6 
9 
4 


Lee 

Lucas 

Marshall 

Montgomery 

Monroe 

Mahaska 

Muscatine 

Mills 

Marion 

Madison 

Poweshiek 

Polk 

Pottawattamie  . . 

Page 

Ringgold 

Story 

Scott 

Shelby 

Taylor J 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Wapello 

Washington 

Wayne 

Total 


21 
9 
5 

18 
2 

15 
8 

16 
5 
1 
4 

48 


6 

8 

12 

19 

4 

5 

11 

7 

8 

11 

18 

4 

406 
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OCCUPATION  BEFORE  CONVICTION. 


OCCUPATION. 


s 

£* 


OCCUPATION. 


! 

1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
2 
6 
1 
2 
12 
1 
1 
2 
4 
14 
2 
I 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Bootblack 

Brickmasons 

Barters 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler  maker 

Butchers 

Book-keepers. . . . 

Bakers 

Banker 

B^nk  cashier .... 
Cabinetmaker... 
Common  laborers 

Cooks 

Carpenters 

Clerks 

Cigar-makers.... 

Chair-caner 

Cooper 

Civil  engineers . . 

Doctor 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Farmers 

Housewife 

Hotel  waiter 

Harness  maker . . 
Insurance  agent". 
Jeweler .". 


1 
2 
11 
5 
1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

129 
12 
6 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 

104 
8 
9 
1 
1 
1 


Janitor 

Lawyer 

Machinist 

Molder 

Miner 

Printers 

Painters 

Peddlers 

Plasterer 

Railroadman 

Sawyer 

Saw  flier 

Sailor 

Shoemaker 

Stonecutter 

School  teacher 

Student 

Teamster/ 

Tailor 

Tinner 

Telegraph  operator 

Tobacconist 

Upholsterer 

Wood  carver 

Watch  maker 


Total 
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AGE  OF  CONVICT8. 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years » 

24  years 

25  years 

26  years 

27  years 

28  years 

29  years 

90  years 

31  years 

32  years ^ 

33  years 

34  years 

86  years 

33  years 

87  years 

38  years 


9 

19 

14 

24 

18 

19 

80 

28 

19 

28 

19 

15 

14 

11 

14 

6 

16 

12 

5 

12 

7 

5 

7 


89  years. 

40  years. 

41  years. 

42  years. 
48  years. 

44  years. 

45  years. 

46  years. 

47  years. 

50  years. 

51  years. 

52  years. 

53  years. 

54  years. 

55  years. 
58  years. 
69  years. 
60  years. 
62  years. 
64  years. 
66  years. 

Total. 


S 
5 
8 
4 

5 
2 
5 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
S 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 

406 


STATEMENT  OF  HABIT8. 


SOCIAL    STATE. 

Single 276 

Married 114 

Widowers 14 

Widows 2 

Total 406 


MENTAL  CULTURE. 
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8EX. 

White  males 370 

Colored  males 33 

White  females   3 

Total 406 

USE  TOBACCO. 

Yes 858 

No , 48 

Total 406 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Catholic 53 

Methodist 9 

Baptist 4 

Unitarian 1 

Christian 2 

Presbyterian 6 

Lutheran 5 

Episcopal 2 

Congregational 2 

Protestant 2 

Evangelist 2 

Jewish  church 1 

None 818 

Total 408 

TERMS  SERVED. 

First 866 

Second 40 

Third « 

Fourth 1 

Fifth * 

Total « 
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DIFFERENT  CRIMES  COMMITTED. 


CRIMES. 


CRIMES. 


i 


Assault  with  intent  to  rape 

Assault  with  intent  tc  murder . . 

Arson 

Adultery 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 

Assault  with  intent  to  steal 

Assault  to  commit  murder,  burg- 
lary and  larceny 

Attempt  to  commit  manslaughter 

Burglary 

Breaking  and  entering 

Breaking  and  entering  and  lar- 
ceny  

Breaking  and  entering  and  arson 

Breaking  and  entering  public 
dwelling  house 

Bigamy 

Burglary  and  larceny 

Cheating  by  false  pretense 

Concealing  stolen  property 

Concealing  stolen  property  and 
burglary 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Incest 

Incest  and  adultery 

Larceny 


6 
8 
1 
8 
1 
8 

1 

1 

64 

30 

4 
1 

1 
8 
8 
2 
1 

1 
5 
26 
4 
1 
165 


Larceny  from  building  in  night 
time 

Larceny  from  person 

Murder 

Murder  1st  degree 

Murder  2d  degree 

Manslaughter 

Malicious  threatening 

Obstructing  railroad  track 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 
tense   

Obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 
tense...*  

Passing  counterfeit  money 

Perjury 

Pick-pocket! 

Robbery 

Rape 

Receiving  stolen  property 

Seduction    

Selling  mortgaged  property 

Uttering  forged  notes 

Uttering  and  publishing  as  true 
a  forged  note 

Uttering  and  publishing 

Violating  postal  laws 

Total 


8 
2 
4 
4 

9 
8 
1 
1 


8 
1 
3 
1 

15 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

406 
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PLACE  OF  BIKTH  OF  BACH  CONVICT. 


NATTVTTY. 


M 

2 


NATIVITY. 


a 

3 

z 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

Canada 

California.... 
Denmark ..... 

England 

Europe 

Germany   .... 

Georgia 

Holland 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Ireland 

Indiana 

Italy 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.... 

Missouri 

Minnesota .... 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 


1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
3 
6 
1 

11 
1 
1 

81 
44 
11 
20 
1 

18 
2 
26 
2 
6 
7 


Maryland 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Norway 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  Hampshire.. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Scotland 

Sweden   

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Washington,  D.  C 

Total 


2 
1 

5 
4 

1 
38 

4 
42 
16 
2 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 

20 
1 
9 
1 

406 


Average  age,  28  years,  2  months  and  28  days. 

Average  semtence,  8  years  and  12  days. 

Daily  average  in  confinement  for  period 

NUMBER  DATS  CONVICT  CONTRACT  LABOR  FOR  EACH  CONTRACT. 

Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company 

Fort  Madison  Chir  Company 58,M7 

Huiskamp  Brother's  Shoe  Company 68,725 

Total W58 


BEPOET  OF  THE  WARDEN. 
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Statement  thawing  total  daily  average  of  convieto  working  in  the  ttijfemt  deport 


BBPORT  OP  THE  WABDEN. 


menu  *f  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  for  V 
ing  June  SO,  1885. 


i  term  of  two  yean  commencing  July 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Hospital  Iowa  State  Penitential^  »    f 
Fort  Madison,  July  1, 1885- 

Col.  Q.  W.  Cbcslby,   Warden: 

Sib — In  submitting  to  you  my  biennial  report  I  can  not  do  *^ 
than  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  tables.     They  show  the  nt**** 
of  cases  of  disease  and  injuries  for  each  and  every  month;  al0<*       . 
number  of  days'  labor  lost  thereby,  or  in  other  words  the  numt>e 
days  the  prisoners  were   disabled    through  sickness  or  injury    * 
their  usual  day's  work.  , 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  many  men  comt***      , 
to  the  Penitentiary  come  there  broken   down   in    mind  and    ** 
through  a  previous  life  of  vioe  and  crime,  and  also  that  a  great   **      ^ 
ber  of  the  prisoners  are  disinclined  to  work,  and  would  shirk  ^  „   ^ 
by  any  means.    It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  such  will  try  th&  ^     ^ 
dodge.    It  is  more  easy  to  treat  disease  when  diagnosed  than    %  -^}e 
to  always  diagnose  a  real  disease  from  a  pretended  one,  or  to  d^        a 
whether  a  man  is  sick  or  only  pretending,  and  the  ways  and  me***     ^ 
disciplin  are  many.    As  long  as  I  am  in  doubt  I  give  him  the  b^**  .air 
of  the  doubt,  which  is  the  reason  that  you  find  so  many  cases  t***f-*t 
the  head  of  unclassified.    Under  this  head  aleo  comes  other  case*  ^"^o 
can  not  be  called  strictly  disease  or  injuries.    For  example,  a   **\r£r 
has  worked  true  and  faithfully  for  a  long  time  at  one  kind  of  W**  ^ 
he  gets  worn  out  and  needs  a  few  days  rest;  nobody  will  re£* 
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Mm  of  Mb  work  unless  it  is  so  recommended  by  the  physician.  Such 
men  I  always  cheerfully  grant  the  required  rest.  Such  oases,  and  oth- 
ers similar,  help  to  swell  the  number  of  " unsuccessful"  cases.  Were 
it  not  for  these  and  the  former  reasons  the  unclassified  would  be  re- 
duced one-half  or  most  likely  two-thirds,  and  with  it  the  total  num- 
ber  would  be  reduced.  Notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, the  tables  make  a  good  showing  in  respect  to  the  health  of 
nearly  four  hundred  prisoners,  kept  here  in  close  confinement  as 
good,  and  I  think  much  better  than  the  average  of  any  four  hun- 
dred workingmen  outside  of  the  prison,  and  speaks  more  than  words 
can  for  the  good  management  of  this  Institution.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  18S4,  there  were  950  different  cases  of  disease  and  injury, 
with  2,740  days  labor  lost  thereby,  and  a  daily  average  of  387  pris- 
oners, or  a  daily  average  of  2  60.100  new  oases,  with  7  40.100  days 
labor  lost  by  387  men,  or  67.100  per  cent  new  case?,  and  1  67.100  per 
cent  daily  labor  lost.  Subtracting  the  161  cases  of  wounds  and  injuries 
and  the  619  days  lost,  we  have  only  2  16.100  daily  new  cases,  or 
55.100  per  cent  (a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent),  and  5 
78. 100  or  1  47.100  per  cent  days  labor  lost.  During  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1885,  we  had  686  different  cases  of  sickness,  wounds  and  injuries, 
with  2,125  days  lost,  and  a  daily  average  of  397  prisoners,  or  a  daily 
average  of  1  89.100  new  cases,  with  5  79.100  days  lost,  or  48.100  per 
cent  new  oases,  and  1  46.100  per  oent  days  lost.  Subtracting  the  143 
cases  of  wounds  and  injuries,  and  the  530  days  lost,  we  have  only  543 
oases  of  sick,  with  1,595  days  lost,  or  a  daily  average  of  1  89.100 
cases,  and  4  36.100  days  lost,  or  38.100  per  cent  cases  of  sickness  and 
1  10.100  per  cent  days  lost.  There  is  no  chronic  case  of  diarrhoea,  dys- 
entery, malaria,  or  rheumatism,  though  the  list  shows  that  we  had  our 
share  of  the  above  named  diseases  in  the  acute  form.  We  have  sent, 
during  the  two  years  included  in  this  report,  eleven  (11)  prisoners  as 
insane,  to  the  asylum,  as  the  penitentiary  is  certainly  no  place  for 
such  unfortunates.  Seemingly  this  is  a  large  number,  but  in  fact  only 
a  yearly  per  centage  of  1  40.100,  and  taking  into  consideration  that 
many  prisons  come  here  with  imperfect  mental  developments  or  men- 
tally depressed  and  broken  down  with  remorse,  one  can  only  wonder 
the  percentage  is  not  greater.  The  following  is  the  list  of  deaths 
occurring  during  the  period: 

1.     W:  Martin,  age  22  years,  formerly  a  laborer,  committed  No- 
vember 7th,  1881,  died  June  2, 1884,  of  consumption. 
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2.  Wm.  Maurice,  age  84  years,  stone  cutter,  committed  December 
18,  1883,  died  Jane  21, 1884,  of  consumption. 

8.  FredTJhlin,  age  17  years,  farmer;  committed  January  80th, 
1884,  died  October  21,  1884,  of  pluro-pneumonia,  and  hydrops  peri- 
cardium. 

4.  Frank  Cooper,  (odlored)  age  27  years,  hotel  waiter,  committed 
December  10th,  1888,  died  April  22,  1885,  of  miliary  tubercles  and 
thrombus  of  heart  and  aorta. 

5.  Wm.  Wilson,  age  43  years,  farmer,  committed  January  31, 
1882,  died  May  26,  1885,  of  consumption. 

Showing  a  death  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  of  5  2.10  per 
1,000;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1885,  of  1  55.100  per  1,000. 

The  above  statistics  show  plainly  that  the  dietetic  and  hygienic 
conditions  are  necessarily  good.  During  the  last  year  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  the  greatest  and  most  important,  I  consider 
the  removal,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1884,  of  the  hospital  out  of  a 
damp,  badly  ventilated  and  insufficient  room,  into  a  spacious,  light, 
airy  and  well-ventilated  one  adjoining  the  chapel.  Other  numerous 
improvements  in  drainage  and  sewerage  with  the  usual  vigilance  in 
in  the  strictest  cleanliness  in  shops,  yard  and  cell  room;  the  erection 
of  bath  rooms,  healthy,  nourishing,  perfectly  cooked  and  clean  food 
have  already  shown  their  good  work  in  reducing  the  sick  rate  of  the 
last  year  by  19.100  per  cent  oompared  with  the  previous  year,  and 
leaving  us  well  prepared  to  meet  any  epidemic,  should  such  visit  this 
vicinity  or  prison. 

The  hospital  department  is  well  supplied  with  all  needed  medicines 
of  the  best  quality,  and  the  sick  are  well  provided  with  everything 
their  care  and  comfort  needs,  and  above  their  needs  your  esteemed 
lady  has  personally  administered  delicacies  to  the  suffering  and  whis- 
pered words  of  encouragement  in  their  ears  that  made  them  forget 
their  suffering  for  the  time  being. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  good  will  and  for  the  confidence 
you  have  shown  me  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  the  promptness 
you  have  attended  to  my  requisitions  and  suggestions.  My  duties 
require  muoh  patience  and  judgment  and  are  attended  with  great 
responsibility,  more  so  here  than  in  private  practice,  and  your  confi- 
dence and  the  friendly  feeling  of  your  Deputy  for  me  and  the  valua- 
ble aid  I  receive  from  him  and  your  gentlemanly  guards^  on  whose 
information  I  have  so  frequently  to  rely,  encourage  me,  make  my  da- 
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ties  more  pleasant  and  help  me  forget  that  all  the  services  of  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  to  the  penitentiary  are,  financially  rated,  only 
worth  $50.00  per  month. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Aug.  W.  Hoffmbibteb,  M.  D., 
Physician  and  Surgeon  to  Iowa  Stale  Penitentiary 
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CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Hon.  G.  W.  Cboslby,   Warden  Iowa  Penitentiary: 

Dsab  Sib — la  oonformity  with  the  statute,  I  herewith  present  you 
my  fourth  biennial  report  as  Chaplain  and  Teacher.  It  was  remarked 
by  [the  late  Dr.  Wines,  who  was  truly  the  prisoner's  friend,  "that 
of  all  reformatory  agenoies  religion  is  the  first  in  importance  because 
it  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  heart  and  life."  In  the 
spirit  of  the  sentiment  I  have  prosecuted  my  work,  and  with  a  good 
degree  of  success. 

SABBATH    SBBYICBS. 

Each  Sabbath  morning  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  chapel  ex- 
ercises have  been  held,  in  which  all  the  prisoners  are  usually  in  at- 
tendance. Our  regular  service  occupies  about  an  hour,  always  follow- 
ed by  a  prayer  and  conference  meeting,  lasting  generally  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  The  question  is  frequently  asked  what  effect,  if 
any,  have  these  services  upon  the  attendants.  As  to  the  possibility 
of  reformation  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  the  light  of  christian 
civilization  and  experience.  It  is  possible  for  any  and  every  man  to 
reform.  Tne  fact  that  a  man  is  restrained  by  law  of  his  liberties  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  is,  as  a  rule,  positive  evidence  that  something 
is  seriously  wrong  with  him  morally  and  that  he  needs  reforming. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Not  by  particular  system  of  physical  work, 
although  there  can  be  a  relation  between  work  and  reform;  neither 
can  a  man  be  reformed  through  his  limbs,  muscles  or  digestive  or- 
gans. These  oannot  change  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  heart; 
they  oannot  go  to  that  secret  place  where  rest  the  forces  which  build 
up  the  man  and  determine  character.  Reforming  is  transforming. 
It  is  making  the  bad  thing  good;  it  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man  with 
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right  thoughts  and  desires,  until  he  is  a  man,  just  as  food  builds  the 
depleted  system.  This  upbuilding  of  lost  manhood  and  debased 
conscience  oan  not  take  place  in  my  judgment  outside  of  an  honest 
and  sincere  acceptance  and  appropriation  of  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  When  thus  appropriated  the  man  becomes  trans- 
formed. The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  will  make  him 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  he  will  rise  by  a  new  and  spiritual  power 
into  a  new  and  contrasted  life. 

THE   SABBATH   SCHOOL. 

The  Sabbath  School  convenes  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gibbs 
ag  superintendent,  and  Samuel  Doyle  assistant.  They  are  both 
wortfiy  christian  men.  We  use  the  International  lessons.  The  de- 
mand for  teachers  for  so  large  a  school  is  faithfully  responded  to  by 
about  twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  oity.  The  order,  atten- 
tion and  interest  manifested  in  the  study  of  the  lesson  is  especially 
gratifying  to  the  teachers  and  profitable  to  the  scholars.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Gunn  is  still  our  organist. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Each  holiday  is  an  oasis  in  prison  life.  The  ohapel  on  suoh  days 
is  beautifully  and  appropriately  decorated  by  Mrs.  O.  W.  Crosley. 
Suitable  services  ar$  held;  and^lastbut  not  least  a  sumptuous  feast 
provided  for  dinners. 

THE   BIBLE   IN   THE   CELL. 

The  Bible  with  which  each  oell  is  furnished  is  by  many  regularly 
read,  while  some  commit  large  portions  of  it  to  memory.  Thus  not 
a  few  of  those  who,  when  received,  were  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge. 


PASTORAL  LABORS. 


I  converse  personally  from  oell  to  oell  with  every  inmate  weekly. 
In  these  visitations  I  find  those  possessing  teachable  dispositions, 
natural  good  sense,  patience  under  sufferings,  hearts  easily  softened 
by  kindness,  and  an  ardent  desire  after  truth.  Material  in  short 
capable  of  being  wrought  by  properly  directed  efforts  and  under  the 
divine  blessing  into  the  best  form  of  Christian  citizenship. 
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HOSPITAL. 

With  very  few  exceptions  I  visit  the  hospital  daily,  imparting  words 
of  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Lately  we  hold  appro- 
priate services  each  Sabbath  morning. 

DSATHS. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  law  that  permits  a  medical  association 
to  demand  the  body  of  persons  who  may  die  in  such  an  institution  v 
this,  simply  because  their  friends  may  live  at  too  great  a  distanoe,  or 
be  too  poor  to  claim  the  remains  for  burial.  I  am  glad  that  the  few 
who  have  died  here  received  a  Christian  burial. 


Our  library  is  in  good  condition;  it  has  lately  been  increased  one 
thousand  volumes,  besides  replacing  the  books  already  worn.  It  num- 
bers at  present  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes. 
A  new  catalogue  of  two  thousand  copies  has  recently  been  published. 
Books  are  distributed  every  week  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  the  eager  demand  for  them  by  the  prisoners, 
especially  books  of  religious,  historical  and  scientific  character.  Of 
necessity  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  is  thus  disseminated, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  hours  that  otherwise  would  be  almost 
unendurable,  thus  pleasantly  and  profitably  passed  away.  Geogra- 
phies, arithmetics,  copy-books,  readers,  spelling-books,  dictionaries, 
and  grammars  are  furnished  to  all  who  desire  and  make  proper  use 
of  them.  Besides  the  books  issued  there  are  also  admitted  the 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and  magazines,  paid  for  by  the  prison- 
ers or  sent  them  by  their  friends.  Thanks  are  due  to  many  for  papers 
and  magaiines  sent,  and  especially  to  Rev.  W.  D.  A.  Matthews,  of 
Onorga,  111. 

SCHOOL. 

Ignorance  enters  largely  into  the  list  of  factors  leading  to  and  pro- 
ducing criminality,  hence  the  wisdom  of  our  law  makers  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  making  the  school  so  important  a  factor  in  their  future 
reformation.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  labors 
in  this  department  of  my  duties  and  with  the  marked  improvement 
of  all  who  attend. 
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DISCHABGBD  PRISONERS. 


I  am  most  happy  to  say  that  the  object  for  which  I  have  so  earn- 
estly labored  for  more  than  six  years  has  finally  been  accomplished. 
We  have  now  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  regularly  organized  and 
at  work.     The  Society,  in  due  time,  will  make  its  own  report 


SOURCES  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Firtt.    A  continual  revival  of  religion. 

Second.  That  all  who  leave  this  prison  are  not  reformed.  That 
re-convictions  should  occur  we  must  expect  and  do  expect.  That  the 
percentage  of  re-oommittants  are  very  small  is  encouraging.  That 
the  few  who  return  only  give  color  to  the  misjudgment  of  the  many 
whe  do  so  well. 

Third,  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  sustained  in  my  work 
by  your  own  and  your  families'  uniform  attendance  and  assistance  in 
the  public  worship,  by  the  unselfish  devotion  and  unnecessary  vigi- 
ience  by  yourself,  your  deputy  and  others,  the  excellent  sanitary  con- 
ditions whieh  the  prison  is  in  at  all  times,  the  good  wholesome  food 
furnished  in  abundance,  the  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing,  the 
homelike  and  cheerfulness  of  the  prison  yard,  the  lights  and  reading 
privileges  of  each  evening,  the  holy  bible  furnished  for  and  kept  by 
etch  prisoner  who  may  desire  it  in  his  cell,  for  all  of  which  please 
accept  thanks. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  Gunn, 
Chaplain  and  Teacher. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

The  undersigned,  consisting  your  committee  to  visit  the  Peniten- 
tiary at  Fort  Madison,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement 
of  their  doings  as  such  committee,  under  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
9,  defining  their  duties,  as  follows: 

CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION  NO.  9. 


Resolved  by  the  House,  the  Senate  (xmcurring: 

That  there  be  appointed  committees  to  visit  the  several  State  institutions, 
such  of  said  committees  to  be  composed  of  three  members,  one  from  the 
8enate  and  two  from  the  House,  said  committee  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  February,  1886.  They  shall  examine  and 
include  in  their  report: 

First.  Whether  the  appropriations  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
hnve  been  wisely  and  economically  expended. 

Second.    Whether  they  have  been  expended  for  the  objects  appropriated. 

Third.  Whether  chapter  67  of  the  acts  of  the  Seventeenth  General  As- 
sembly have  been  complied  with,  in  not  contracting  indebtedness  in  excess 
of  the  appropriations. 

Fourth.  Whether  there  has  been  any  diversion  of  any  money  from  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated. 

Fifth.  Said  committee  snail  report  also  the  names  and  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  several  institutions,  for  what  purpose  employed,  and  what 
salaries;  also  whether  any  person  so  employed  receive  or  have  received  any- 
tlii'ig  in  addition  to  his  salary,  in  the  way  of  board,  rooms,  light,  food  or 
clothing,  or  anything  else  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Sixth.  Said  committees  snail  also  report  the  means  of  escape  from  fire, 
ud  make  recommendations  thereto. 

Seventh.  Said  committee  shall  also  report  the  sanitary  conditions  of  such 
institutions,  and  make  recommendations  thereto. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  RESOLUTION. 

And  that  the  committees  may  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  examine  any 
person  under  oath  if  they  deem  it  necessary  to  gain  the  information  called 
for. 

VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

Hospital  for  Insane  at  Clannda— Hon.  J.  A.  Overholtzer  of  Audubon,  W. 
H.  Robb  of  Union. 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb— Hon.  Thoa.  Teale  of  Decatur  county,  Hon. 
G.  S.  Ranck  of  Johnson  county. 

Penitentiary  at  Ft.  Madison— Hon.  R.  8.  Benson  of  Franklin  county,  Hon. 
J.  T.  Hamilton  of  Linn  county. 

College  for  Blind— Hon.  J.  R.  Bradley  of  Wayne  county,  Hon.  J.  E  Craig 
of  Lee  county. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home— Hon.  Phil.  Schaller  of  Sac  county,  Hon.  6.  W. 
Hayzlett  of  Black  Hawk  county. 

Reform  School  at  Eldora— Hon.  R.  H.  Spencer  of  Kossuth  county,  Hon.  I. 
T.  Roberts  of  Crawford  county. 

Reform  School  at  Mitchelivilfe— Hon.  Ole  Nelson  of  Story  county,  lion. 
W.  W.  Kline  of  Keokuk  county. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children— Hon.  J.  A.  Lyons  of  Guthrie  county, 
Hon.  M.  Hammond  of  Fremont  county. 

State  Hatching-house  at  Anamosa  and  Spirit  Lake— Hon.  Aaron  Custer, 
of  Jasper  county,  Hon.  Theo.  Nachtwey  of  Allamakee  county. 

State  University— Hon.  R.  G.  Cousins  of  Cedar  county,  Hon.  N.  B.  Hoi- 
brook  of  Iowa  county. 

Agricultural  College— Hon.  Silas  Wilson  of  Cass  county,  Hon  H.  B  Mitch- 
ell of  Jefferson  county. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant— Hon.  D.  A.  LaForce  of  Wapello 
county,  Hon.  John  Coleman  of  Clinton  county. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Independence— Hon.  G.  L.  Dobson  of  Buena 
Vista  county,  Hon.  H.  J.  Stiger  of  Tama  county. 

Normal  School— Hon.  W.  S.  Withrow  of  Henry  county,  Hon.  D.  M.  Har- 
ris of  Harrison  county. 

Penitentiary  at  Anamosa— Hon.  C.  L.  Anderson  of  Warren  county,  Hon. 
J.  T.  Hamilton  of  Linn  county. 

We  arrived  at  the  prison  on  Wednesday  morning,  Jan.  20,  1886, 
and  remained  until  Jan.  25,  1886,  devoting  our  entire  time  to  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  prison,  its  workings  and  management.  We 
had  frequent  interviews  with  the  prisoners  and  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  books;  compared  the  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid 
out  with  the  entries  upon  the  Warden's  books,  and  found  them  to 
correspond  and  agree  both  with  the  entries  upon  his  books  and  also 
with  his  business  report  to  the  Governor. 
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We  find  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Twentieth,  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  amounts  belonging  to  the  different  funds,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

STEAM   HEATING    FUND. 

Amount  of  appropriation $  3,000.00 

Amount  of  former  appropriation 794.11 

Amount  not  drawn $  200.00 

Amount  in  Warden's  hands 124.51—       824.61 

Amount  expended  by  Warden $  3,469.61 

Leaving  a  balance  in  hands  of  Warden  and  State  Treasurer  unex- 
pended of  9324.51,  which  will  probably  be  needed  in  this  fund. 

TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CONVICTS  AND  FURNITURE. 

Amount  of  appropriation $  2,200.00 

Amount  expended 1,710.42 

Balance  in  Warden's  hands $     489.58 

CONTINGENT  FUND  AND  REPAIRS. 

Amount  of  appropriation 5,000.00 

Amount  expended 8,188.14 

Balance  in  hands  of  Warden $  1,811.86 

IRON  BEDSTEAD  FUND. 

Amount  of  appropriation 1,500.00 

Amount  expended 1,392.75 

Balance  in  hands  of  Warden $     107.25 

PORCELAIN  BUCKET  FUND. 

Amount  of  appropriation. $     376.00 

Amount  expended 300.00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Warden $       7500 

PRISON  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Amount  of  appropriation 1,000.00 

Amount  expended 880.86 

Balance  in  State  Treasurer's  hands  undrawn $     119.14 
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We  find  that  the  buildings  and  all  property  under  the  Warden'! 
care  belonging  to  the  State  has  been  well  oared  for,  bat  the  buildings 
being  old  are  unavoidably  in  bad  condition  and  will  require  quite  an 
expenditure  in  order  to  put  them  in  first-olass  repair. 

New  floors  and  joioe  in  the  work  shops  are  required.  In  places 
the  prison  walls  need  painting  up,  the  roofs  of  the  Warden  and  Dep- 
uty Warden's  houses  leak  and  should  be  repaired;  the  stable  is  old 

and  needs  new  roof. 
The  buildings  all  being  old  should  be  painted  in  many  places,  in 

order  to  preserve  the  wood  work,  as  well  as  give  a  clean  and  tidy  ap- 
pearance. The  door  at  the  entrance  of  the  prison  should  be  repaired. 
The  facilities  for  lighting  the  prison  is  inadequate.  We  therefore 
recommend,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  safety  to  the  prison,  that 
the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Warden  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  electric  light  plant  of  $7,500  be  made,  as  a  great  portion  of  this 
amount  will  be  required  in  case  the  gas  works  are  improved  and 
made  safe.  We  believe  the  Warden  has  made  careful  estimates  of 
the  amounts  necessary  to  run  the  prison  for  the  next  biennial  period, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made,  vis:  A 
small  amount  would  be  required  to  extend  and  place  pipes  and  fix- 
tures in  the  Deputy  Warden's  house,  so  that  same  could  be  heated  by 
steam.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Warden  be  authorised  to 
make  such  extension  and  place  such  pipes  and  fixtures  in-  the  Deputy 
Warden's  house,  as  it  will  not  require  extra  expense  to  the  State  after 
the  repairs  are  made.  We  recommend  that  the  expense  for  suoh 
work  be  paid  out  of  repair  fund. 

We  found  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  as  good,  and  even 
better  than  we  expected.  Dr.  Hoffmeister  is  a  veteran  prison  physi- 
cian; attends  carefully  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  convicts. 

J.  G.  Berstler,  the  prison  olerk,  has  kept  the  accounts  of  the  prison 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  All  vouchers,  contracts  and  reoeipts 
called  for  by  your  committee  were  forthcoming,  and  show  that  the 
accounts  of  the  prison  are  kept  in  a  methodical  manner. 

William  Moore,  hospital  steward,  is  a  very  worthy,  competent  and 
painstaking  officer.  We  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
three  last  named  gentlemen  that  their  salaries  should  be  increased,  si 
the  present  salaries  barely  enable  them  to  support  their  families,  yet 
their  time  is  fully  employed  at  the  prison  work. 

The  duties  of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  are  very  important  and 
laborious.    He  is  also  the  teacher,  and  conducts  a  school  five  nights 
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in  eaob  week.  The  person  who  will  faithfully,  and  with  fitness  and 
ability  disoharge  .the  daties  of  chaplain  and  teacher,  ought  to  be  paid 
at  least  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

One  thing  we  believe  should  receive  the  especial  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  is  the  pay  of  the  guards,  who  are  re- 
quired to  work  twelve  hours  per  day  and  seven  days  eaeh  week,  and 
the  pay 'allowed  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  an  ordinary  small 
family.  We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  salary  of  both 
night  and  day  guards,  be  increased  from  $50  to  $60  dollars  per  month. 

We  found  the  discipline  of  the  prison  to  be  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect. The  deputy  warden,  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  seems  to  be  a  man 
particularly  fitted  for  the  management  of  a  prison  and  its  convicts 
both  by  nature  and  the  long  training  which  he  has  had  at  the  prison, 
having  occupied  nearly  every  lower  position  in  the  prison  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  The  selection  of  guards,  and  other  officers  of  the 
prison  by  Warden  Crosley  seems  to  be  excellent;  all  seem  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  in  a  business-like  and  gentlemanly  manner. 

The  two  steam  boilers  used  for  heating  the  prison  are  constantly 
in  use.  In  case  anything  should  occur,  or  either  boiler  should  be  dis- 
abled, the  prison  could  not  be  warmed.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  made  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  third  boiler. 

There  should  be  an  appropriation  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
solitary  cell  house,  as  such  an  improvement  is  much  needed  for  the 
discipline  and  convenience  of  the  prison.  As  it  is,  when  a  prisoner 
becomes  noisy  and  unruly,  he  disturbs  the  whole  number  of  oonviots, 
and  a  separate  place  should  be  provided  for  such  convicts.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $200,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  an  electric 
call  system  connecting  the  offices  with  the  shops  and  different  depart- 
ments. 

We  find  that  chapter  67,  Acts  of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  have 
been  fully  complied  with,  and  no  debts  have  been  contracted  in  excess 
of  appropriation. 

There  are  no  means  of  fire  esoape,  but  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  prison  we  think  little  suffering  would  occur  in  case  of  fire;  the 
prisoners  could  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hollow  square  made  by 
the  walls  of  the  prison. 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  committee  to  bestow  flattery,  yet  we 
feel  that  we  should  be  unmindful  of  a  plain  duty  to  a  deserving  offi- 
cer, if  we  did  not  say  to  the  General  Assembly  that  we  consider 
George  W.  Crosley,  the  Warden,  a  man  fitted  by  nature  and  experi- 
ence for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     He  is  honest,  just,  and  humane. 

Lafayette  Young, 
On  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

R.  S.  Benson, 
E.  Shaw, 
On  the  part  of  the  Souse* 
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ALL  EMPLOYES  OF  STATE  PENITENTIARY  AT  FT.  MADISON. 

OFFIGBRS. 

G.  W.  Crosley,  Warden $166.07 

J.  Townsend,  Deputy  Warden 100.00 

J.  G.  Berstler,  Clerk 70.00 

W.  C.  Gunn,  Chaplain 70.00 

A.  W.  Hoffmeister,  Physician 60.00 

William  Moore,  Hospital  Steward 60.00 

A.  Seheife,  Turnkey 60.00 

OUABD6. 

A.  E.  Whitney $  60.00 

H.  C.  Townaend 60.00 

G.  R.  Croeley 60.00 

C.  H.  Jamieson 60.00 

Andy  Young 60  00 

Joseph  Moore 60.00 

P.  L.  Carhaugh 60.00 

A.  R.  Ravenscroft 60.00 

L.  R.  Jones 60.00 

W.F.Glasgow 1 60.00 

T.  P.  Hollowell 60.00 

A.  Patterson 60.00 

D.Kent 60.00 

Geo.  L.  White 60.00 

8.C.  Berstler 60.00 

B.F.Carter 60.00 

A.  R.  Parish  .  .# 60.00 

A.Ellis 60.00 

J.F.  McKaig 60.00 

W.  L.  Bay 60.00 

J.L.  FerreU 60.00 

M.  L.  Tracy 60.00 

IB.  Snyder 60.00 

A.Edwards 60.00 

G.W.  Yooum 60.00 

J.J.  Wallace 60.00 

B.Evans 60.00 

J.L.  Pleasant 60.00 

W.H.  Garner 60.00 

T.Stone 60.00 

A.  R.  Thayer 60.00 
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B.I.  Bathbun *  50.00 

A.  J.  Powell 50.00 

Chas.  L.  Boyles 50.0* 

J.  B.  Williams 50.00- 

W.  D.  Masters   50.00 

Chas.  Bowen ., 60.0* 

M.L.Lane * 00.00 

James  Jfiverst 50.00 

L.. Simmons 50.00 

OTHER  STATE  EMPLOYES. 

P.  S.  Stone,  teamster $  40.00 

Hiram  Finch,  pump-house  man 40.00 

E.  M.  Hedges,  Janitor  and  messenger 86.00 

Charles  Boll,  teamster,  per  day 1 

The  four  last  are  paid  out  of  general  support  fund. 
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WARDEN'S   REPORT. 


PENITENTIARY  AT  ANAMOSA, ) 
Anamosa,  Iowa,  June  80, 1886.    j 

1o  his  JSxceUmq/y  Burbk  li.  Sherman,  Governor  of  Iowa: 

As  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  I  herewith  present  to 
you  the  seventh  biennial  report,  commencing  July  1, 1888,  and  dos- 
ing Jane  30,  1885,  both  dates  inclusive. 

CONSTRUCTION  FINANCES. 

The  appropriations  of  1876  were,  $22,500.00;  amount  drawn,  $21,- 
980.44;  undrawn  balanoe,  $569.56. 

Appropriations  of  1878,  $62,874,  whioh  added  to  the  undrawn  bal- 
ance, $569.56,  gives  $68,448.56;  amount  drawn,  $85,278.78;  undrawn 
balance,  $28,165.88.  Appropriations  of  1880,  $38,110;  this  added  to 
the  undrawn  balanoe  of  $28,165.38  gives  $66,275.38;  amount  drawn, 
$56,360.42;  undrawn  balanoe,  $9,914.96.  Appropriations  of  1882, 
$53,000,  which  added  to  the  undrawn  balanoe  gives  $62,914.96; 
amount  drawn,  $43,912.05,  leaving  July  1,  1883  an  undrawn  balance 
of  $19,002.91.  Appropriations  of  1884,  $73,100;  whioh  added  to  the 
undrawn  balance,  $19,002.91,  gives  $92,102.91;  amount  drawn,  $62,- 
864.47;  leaving  July  1,  1885,  an  undrawn  balanoe  of  $29,238.44. 

Total  appropriations  for  the  five  terms $  249,584.00. 

Total  amount  drawn 220,345.56. 

Total  balance $  29,238.44. 

TheJTwentieth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $65,000  for  contin- 
uing the  work  on  walls,  towers,  department  for  criminal  insane  and 
department  for  female  convicts;  amount  drawn,  $55,290.87.  For  the 
purchase  of  land  south  of  prison  and  lying  between  prison  wall  and 
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the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  track,  $3,000.00,  amount  drawn,. 
$2,828.00.    For  additional  electric  lights,  $8,100.00;  amount  drawn,. 
$8,100.00.    For  two  new  boilers  to  furnish  power  and  heat,  $1,500.00; 
amount  drawn,  $1,145.60.    For  additional  fire  hose,  $500.00;  amount 
drawn,  $500.00.    For  transportation  of  discharged  convicts,  $1,500.00;. 
amount  drawn,  $1,004.50.    For  rewards  for  escaped  convicts'  $500.00; 
amount  drawn,  $250.00.    For  Warden's  house  furnishing  and  paint- 
ing, there  has  been  drawn  this  term  from  former  appropriations  for 
this  purpose,  $50.14.    There  was  appropriated  (see  ohapter  100  of 
Acts  Twentieth  General  Assembly),  the  sum  of  $2,000.00  for  the 
Iowa  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  "  one  thousand  dollars  of  said  ap- 
propriation to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  Wardens  of  the 
Penitentaries  in  the  State,  to  be  disbursed  by  them  to  said  Associa- 
tion as  in  their  (the  Wardens')  discretion  may  seem  necessary,  on  the 
order  of  the  President  and  Secretary  thereof."    We  have  drawn  and 
paid  over  to  said  Secretary  $346.05,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
amount  we  hold  their  vouchers.    We  have  finished  the  work  on 
walls  and  towers  and  are  now  employed  in  greeting  the  departments 
for  insane  criminals  and  female  convicts,  and  have  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  all  our  men  employed  till  April   1,   1886.    Of   the   sum  of 
$3,000.00  appropriated  to  purchase  land  for  the  insane  criminal  and 
female  convict  departments,  there  has  only  been  used  $2,828.00,  and 
all  that  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  south  wall  of  the  prison  and 
the  Chicago  A  Northwestern  railroad  track,  belongs  to  the  State.  All' 
deeds  relating  thereto  have  been  properly  executed  and  recorded,  at 
the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  of  Jones,  State  of  Iowa.   The 
old  buildings  situated  on  the  land  in  question,  were  removed,  repaired 
and  sold  for  the  sum  of  $745.00,  thus  reducing  the  net  oost  of  the 
lots  to  the  State  to  the  sum  of  $2,083.00.    For  additional  electrio 
lights  we  have  used  $3,100.00,  the  whole  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  purpose.    We  have  doubled  the  number  of  lights  in  the  cell 
house,  placing  one  in  front  of  each  oell;  and  now  have  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  light  in  eaoh  and  every  department  now  erected,  as  well  as  a 
reserve  of  power  for  lighting   other  departments,  whenever  suoh 
may  be  built.    During  the  month  of  June,  1885,  whilst  using  fteam 
for  lighting  purposes  only,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  make  another 
test  of  the  expense  of  lighting  our  institution,  whioh  resulted  as  fol- 
lows:   We  ran  during  the  thirty  days  of  June  345  lamps  for  703.33- 
hours,  consuming  in  that  period  of  time  34,686  pounds  of  ooal,  in  the 
following  manner:    For  fifteen  days  we  used  Galva,  Illinois,  coal*. 
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Tunning  the  lamps  for  851.66  hours,  and  oonsumming  in  that  time 
14,758  pounds  of  coal,  making  an  average  consumption  of  088.58 
ipounds  per  diem,  at  a  cost  of  $2.82£  per  ton,  and  making  the  daily 
cost  $1.8892.  The  hourly  consumption  was  482.45  pounds,  giving  at 
$2.82£  per  ton,  an  expense  of  $0.68146  per  hour.  For  the  remaining 
fifteen  days  we  used  "What  Cheer,  Iowa,"  coal,  running  851.66  hours 
and  using  19,983  pounds  of  ooal,  which  gives  an  average  of  1828.86 
pounds  per  diem,  and  at  the  rate  of  $2.35  per  ton  makes  the  daily 
expense  $1.5164.  The  hourly  consumption  of  this  coal  was  651.85 
pounds,  whioh  at  $2.35  per  ton  makes  the  cost  per  hour  $0.76592. 

BECAPITULATION. 

.Number  of  lamps  in  use  during  June,  1885 845 

Fifteen  days  at  $1.3892 $     20.888 

Fifteen  days  at  $1.5614 28.421 


$     44.259 


Average  cost  per  diem,  $1,475;  345  lamps  used  703.38  hours  and  cost- 
ing $44,259  gives  $0.6292  as  the  cost  per  hour  for  the  whole 

number  and  as  the  cost  per  hour  for  one  lamp 0.001828 

Cost  of  lamp,  $0.85;  life  of  lamp  600  hours;  cost  of  lamp  per  hour    0.901416 
Cost  of  lubricating  oil  for  engine  and  machinery  and  for  all  other 

expenses 0.000144 

Total  cost  per  lamp  per  hour $  0.003383 

I  will  here  state  that  the  life  of  our  lamps  which  is  guaranteed  to 
he  600  hours  far  exceeds  that  number,  and  in  one  instance  a  lamp 
burned  for  3,215  hours  while  a  large  number  have  burned  for  more 
than  2,000  hours.  During  last  month,  they  averaged  over  1,200  hours 
apiece,  thus  effecting  s  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  on  original  price  of 
lamp. 

COAL   SUPPLY. 

During  our  test  as  to  the  cost  of  our  electric  light  I  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  testing  the  quality  of  the  ooal.  Having 
advertised  for  our  annual  supply  of  coal  and  having  received  in  reply 
eight  bids  from  different  parties  both  for  Illinois  and  Iowa  ooal.  J. 
8.  Wylie,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  sent  me  a  bid  for  Galva,  Illinois,  coal, 
delivered  free  on  board  cars,  at  Anamosa,  for  $2.82£  per  ton.  I  also 
received  a  bid  from  the  Granger  Coal  Company  of  What  Cheer,  Iowa, 
offering  a  supply  of  their  coal  delivered  free  on  board  of  cars  at 
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Anamosa,  for  $2.85  per  ton,  thus  leaving  a  differenoe  in  favor  of  the 
Iowa  coal  of  $0.47£  per  ton.    The  question  for  consideration  and 
trial  then  was,  which  was  the  cheapest  coal  at  the  prices  named. 
With  that  end  in  view,  we  ran  345  lights  for  fifteen  nights  on  ooal 
from  the  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  mines,  and  used  in  that  time  by  actual 
weight  19,983  pounds  of  coal,  which  at  $2.35  per  ton  amount*  to 
$23.42.    We  then  ran  the  same  number  of  lights  for  fifteen  nights  on 
Galva,  Illinois,  ooal,  and  consumed  by  actual  weight  14,753  pounds, 
whioh  at  the  rate  of  $2.82$  per  ton  amounts  to  $20.84,  thus  making  a 
differenoe  in  favor  of  the  Galva,  Illinois,  ooal  of  $2.58  on  the  amount 
used  in  time  stated.    Taking  as  a  basis  for  calculation  last  year's  con- 
sumption, viz.:  1,575  tons,  we  shall,  in  using  the  Galva,  Illinois,  ooal, 
effect  a  saving  of  $551.43  during  the  coming  year.    It  would  take 
2,128  tons  of  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  coal  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
steam  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  1,575  tons  of  Galva,  Il- 
linois, coal.    Therefore,  I  let  the  contracts  to  J.  S.  Wylie,  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  for  Galva,  Illinois,  coal. 

GENERAL  SUPPORT  FINANCES. 

The  $10.00  per  month  per  man  allowed  by  law  for  general  support 
has  all  been  required  this  term.  We  are  free  from  debt,  and  with  a 
cash  balanoe  of  $1,741.46. 

NEW   QUABBY. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  we  had  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the 
Penitentiary  2,605  car  loads  of  stone.  Since  then  and  up  to  date  we 
have  taken  out  1,899  car  loads,  which  with  forty-six  car  loads  shipped 
to  State  Institutions  at  Independence,  Davenport  and  Vinton,  make  a 
total  of  2,651  car  loads.  The  quality  and  quantity  fully  meet  our 
anticipations  and  our  needs. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

I  recommended  in  my  two  last  reports  that  water- works  of  our  own 
be  constructed  within  the  yard,  and  I  still  think  that  this  would  be 
the  best  and  most  economical  plan  to  pursue  for  our  water  supply,  and 
earnestly  recemmend  that  such  plan  be  tried  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  the  sum  of  $3,000.00,  the'  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  be 

■ 

granted,  as  requested  in  my  last  report. 
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ABOHITBOT,S  SBBVIGBS. 

The  services  of  our  arotiitect,  Mr.  William  Foster,  have,  during  the 
past  two  yean,  as  heretofore,  been  of  great  value.  The  cost  to  the 
State  of  his  visits,  detailed  plans  and  instructions  during  this  term, 
has  been  $880.00. 

GABDSN  PRODUCTS. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Lewis  Kinsey's  re- 
port, showing  the  value  of  our  garden  products.  Mr.  Kinsey  has 
charge  of  this  work  in  addition  to  his  services  as  turnkey;  his  services 
here  are  very  valuable,  and  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  both 
for  doing  so  well,  and  without  extra  salary.  The  products  of  the 
garden  this  year  surpass  those  of  any  other,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  For  further  and  more  interesting  information  on  this  sub- 
ject let  me  refer  you  to  his  report  attached. 


LIBBABY  ADDITIONS. 

We  are  constantly  increasing  our  library  by  the  purchase  of  books, 
with  the  gate  money  received  from  visitors.  Sinoe  June  30, 1883,  we 
have  expended  for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  $901.73.  This  expend- 
iture in  addition  to  various  donations  raises  the  number  of  volumes 
from  that  heretofore  reported  to  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  our  work,  see  report  of  chap- 
lain, Mrs.  A.  C.  Merrill. 

QBNBBAL  HBTLTH. 

The  health  of  convicts  has  been  good.  Undoubtedly  there  has 
been  less  sickness  amongst  them  than  there  would  have  been  among 
the  same  number  of  free  persons  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Six  of 
the  prisoners  have  died  during  the  term,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  escape.  For  further  information  on  this  subject 
see  report  of  Dr.  Adair,  physician  to  the  Penitentiary,  who  has,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  such,  always  performed  good  work,  and  has 
been  kind,  faithful  and  prompt  whenever  his  services  have  been  called 
into  requisition. 

FINANCES. 

For  detailed  report  of  our  -finanoial  condition  see  report  of  my 
clerk,  T.  T.  Parsons. 
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FBMALB   PRIflOK. 

There  are  now  thirteen  female  oonviots  in  prison  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  N.  J.  Wood,  our  matron,  most  of  whom  are  able  to 
perform  good  work,  and  therefore  are  making  and  mending  all  of  the 
olothing  and  bedding  used  in  the  Institution. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

Under  this  head,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  two  years  ago  in  my  re- 
port and  still  strongly  adhere  to,  and  therefore  I  again  ask  that  it 
receive  due  consideration  on  your  part.  At  present  the  State  profits, 
or  seeks  to  profit,  by  the  labor  of  the  men  who  have  violated  its  laws. 
We  suggest  that  this  is  not  good  public  policy.  The  legislator 
reasons  that  inasmuch  as  the  convict  has  compelled  the  State  to  un- 
dertake the  troublesome  and  expensive  task  of  recalling  him  to  a  cor- 
rect sense  of  the  requirements  of  citizenship,  by  moderate  and  yet 
f oroible  modes  of  punishment,  he  should  repay  the  State  from  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  We  do  not  question  the  justice  of  this  position, 
as  it  is  based  on  the  best  principles  of  publio  economy,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  the  State  ceases  to  be  truly  economical  and  hu- 
mane when  it  takes  one  dollar  more  of  the  convict's  earnings  than  is 
necessary  for  his  support.  The  actual  cost  and  lowest  figure  at 
which  a  man  can  be  properly  kept  in  the  penitentiary  will  average 
forty-eight  cents  per  day  the  year  around — twenty-seven  cents  for 
food,  olothing,  heat  and  light;  and  twenty-one  cents  for  guarding- 
The  State  should  derive  forty-eight  cents  a  day  from  the  industry  of 
these  men,  and  no  more.  The  wages  of  a  convict  should  be  fixed  at 
a  fair  price,  and  every  dollar  he  earned  beyond  the  oost  of  his  support 
should  be  held  in  reserve  for  his  own  use  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  or  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  family  or  friends 
as  he  may  elect.  The  idea  of  earning  money  can  be  made  and  used 
as  a  lever  for  great  good  in  the  prisons  of  the  oountry,  if  hedged 
about  by  useful  restrictions.  A  majority  of  the  men  who  go  to  prison 
are  from  the  poorer  ranks  of  society.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten  when 
they  enter  upon  prison  life  the  families  find  their  way  to  the  county 
poor-houses,  or  beoome  public  burdens  in  other  ways.  With  this  un- 
deniable fact  in  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  small  amount  of  revenue 
flowing  into  the  State  treasury  from  the  labor  of  these  men  is  lost 
several  times  over  through  the  dependent  ones  of  their  families,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  evils  of  a  large  amount  of  crime  and  social 
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-degradation  engendered  by  the  abject  poverty  thrust  upon  these 
^omen  and  ohildren.  Any  county  auditor  oan  verify  these  statements 
from  the  publio  ledger.  If  some  interested  statistican  would  devote 
•himself  to  it,  he  could  gather  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  figures  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  from  the  county  records  of  Iowa,  and  their 
whole  tendency  would  be  to  disprove  the  economy  of  the  State  de- 
riving finanoial  profit  from  the  wrong-doing  of  its  citizens.  Our 
prisons  should  be  as  reformatory  as  is  possible,  and  no  prison  system 
is  reformatory  that  does  not  inspire  the  downcast  citizen  with  hope 
for  the  future.  Hope  is  the  beacon  light  of  the  soul.  When  it  is 
wiped  out  men  have  no  reason  for  striving  to  be  better.  Give  a  con- 
vict the  knowledge  that  he  can  earn  something  every  day  he  remains 
in  prison,  and  he  becomes  a  willing  laborer,  his  value  to  the  State 
and  to  himself  is  at  once  inoreased  because  he  becomes  interested  in 
his  work,  and  his  good  behavior  is  in  large  part  guaranteed.  Few  if 
any  of  the  convicts  having  families  or  friends  in  needy  circumstances 
would  refuse  to  contribute  to  their  support  from  their  earnings.  The 
burdens  of  the  tax-payers  all  over  the  State  would  be  lessened  and  the 
narrow  margins  of  profit  now  derived  from  prison  labor  would  never 
be  missed  from  the  State  treasury.  The  plan  of  deduoting  a  certain 
percentage  from  a  convict's  term  of  imprisonment  for  good  behavior 
involves  the  same  principle,  and  has  been  very  successful,  still  this 
proposed  division  of  the  convict's  earnings  would  be  beneficial  in  a 
far  greater  degree.  There  is  much  of  wisdom  and  humanity  in  it, 
and  we  trust  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

OUB  FUTUBK  NBSDS. 

Amongst  our  requirements  a  very  necessary  one  is  an  appropriation 
of  $1,500.00  for  the  erection  of  the  iron  fence  on  the  wall  enclosing 
the  front  of  the  south  cell  house.  Without  this  our  work  is  incom- 
plete, and  not  only  that,  but  the  erection  of  said  fence  would  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  caused  by  boys  and  other  trespassers,  det- 
rimental to  the  maintenance  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  prison, 
as  well  as  to  the  proper  preservation  of  the  grounds.  I  would  also 
-call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  pump  and  tank  house  for  the  sug- 
gested plan  of  water  supply  described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and 
reiterate  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,000.00  for  this  purpose. 
For  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  insane  and  female  departments 
$75,000.00.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  to  be  used  in  said  buildings 
will  have  to  be  purchased  another  year,  and  will  cost  about  $23,000.00. 
2 
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For  ironlf ence $  1,500.00 

For  pump  and  tank  bouse 8,000.00 

For  continuation  of  work  on  insane  and  female  departments 75,000.00 

$84,600.00 

CONCLUDING  BSXABKS. 

In  closing  this  seventh  (my  fifth)  biennial  report,  I  especially  desire 
to  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  those  Christian  citizens 
of  Anamosa,  who  have  attended  our  Sabbath-school  as  teachers,  and 
to  thank  them  for  their  unceasing  efforts  by  good  counsel  and  advice 
to  lead  the  convicts  to  pursue  a  better  and  more  honorable  course  in 
life;  and  also  to  assure  them  that  the  influenoe  of  their  patient  and 
untiring  endeavors  is  felt  as  a  very  helpful  power  in  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  and  the  care  of  the  convicts.  In  addition,  I  would  heartily 
thank  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  occasionally  favored  us  with  their 
presence  and  their  ministrations.  In  all  my  own  efforts  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  prison,  I  have  striven  to  be  faithful  to  the  State, 
just  to  the  officers  and  guards,  and  to  the  convicts  under  my  care  and 
protection.  If  I  have  failed,  it  has  been  due  to  an  error  of  the  heart 
and  not  to  any  intentional  desire  on  my  part  I  would  wish  here  to 
express  my  obligation  to  them  for  their  faithful  and  cheerful  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  dutieis,  without  which  the  work  committed 
to  my  charge  could  not  have  been  so  successfully  carried  on. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  you,  sir,  as  Governor,  for  your  valuable  coun- 
sels and  co-operation,  as  also  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Conn- 
oil  for  theirs;  and  I  would  herewith  tender  to  you  and  to  them  my 
warmest  thanks. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  E.  MARTIN, 
Warden. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  14th  day  of  August,  A  D. 

1885. 

J.  H.  Chapman, 

Ckrk,J>.C. 
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PKNITBKTIABY  AT  ANAM08A,  IOWA, ) 

June  80,  1886.        f 

A.  E.  Mabtin,  Warden: 

Sib — I  herewith  present  my  third  biennial  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  Institution  from  the  period  oommenoing  July  1, 1883,  and  closing 
June  30,  1886;  also  prison  statistics  for  the  same  period. 

Tours  truly, 

T.  T.  Parsons,  Clerk. 

FINANCIAL  ACCOUNT. 

From  July  i,  1883,  to  June  SO,  1886. 

Received  from  State  of  Iowa $  167,471.18 

For  general  support $    68,692.80 

For  construction 66,788.87 

For  officers'  and  guards'  salaries 47,829.27 

For  transportation  of  discharged  convicts 1,094.60 

For  reward  for  escaped  convicts 250.00 

For  warden's  house,  furnishing  and  painting. . . .  60.14 

For  prisoners'  aid  association 346.96 

For  steam  boilers 1,146.60 

For  real  estate  purchase 2,828.00 

For  electric  light 8,100.00 

For  Are  hose 600.00 

$  167,471.13    $  167,471.13 
GENERAL  8X7FF0BT  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $  1,972.87 

Received  from  State 68,602.80 

Paid  for  general  support $68,824.21 

Balance  on  hand 1,741.46 

$66,666.67    $66,666.67 
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CONSTRUCTION  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1888 $  1,108JB6 

Received  from  State 66,290.87 

Received  from  Jones  county  for  iron  and  work  for  jail  848.15 

Received  from  Insane  Asylum  at  Independence 2,108.82 

Received  from  sale  of  old  State  quarry 1,800.00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  buildings  and  repairs 746.00 

Paid  for  construction $58,652.90 

Balance  on  hand 2^48.20 

$61,401.10    $61,401.10 

officers'  and  guards'  salary  fund. 

Balance  July  1, 1883 $  1,956.67 

Received  from  State $  47,829.27 

Paid  officers' and  guards'  salaries 45,424.73 

Balance  on  hand 447.87 

$47,829.27    $47,829.27 
TRANSPORTATION  FUND. 

Balance  July  1, 1883. $     128.38 

Received  from  State $  1,094.50 

Paid  for  transportation  of  discharged  convicts. .......  1,006.30 

Balance 98.18 

$  1,102.68    $  1,192.68 
REWARD  FUND. 

Balance  July  1, 1883 $      60.00 

Received  from  State $     260.00 

Paid  for  rewards 200.00 

$      250.00    $     260.00 

WARDEN'S  house,  furnishing  and  painting  fund. 

Balance  July  1, 1883 $        .14 

Received  from  State $       60.14 

Paid  for  house  furnishing 50.00 

i       6<U4   $      60.14 

PRISONERS'  aid  fund. 

Received  from  State $     846.96 

Paid  prisoners'  aid  association $    346.95 

$      846.96   $     346.95 
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CHANGE  OF  TRACK  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $        6.68 

Balance  on  hand $        6.6a 

$         6.68    $         6.6a 

STEAM  BOILER  FUND. 

Received  from  State $  1,145.60 

Paid  for  steam  boilers $  1,145.60 

$  1,145.60    $  1,145.60 
REAL  ESTATE  FUND. 

Received  from  State $  2,828.00 

Paid  for  land  for  female  and  insane  prison,  and  old 
buildings  thereon $  2,828.00 

*  2,828.00    $  2,828.00 
ELECTRIC    LIGHT  FUND. 

Received  from  State $  8,100.00 

Paid  for  electric  light      $  8,100.00 

*  8,100.00    $  8,100.00 

FTRB-H08E  FUND. 

Received  from  State $     500.00 

Paid  for  fire-hose $     500.00 

*  500.00    $  .    500.00. 
CONVICT  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $     548.48 

Received  from  convicts 1,851.56 

Paid  for  convicts $  2,846.86 

Balance  on  hand . 148.18. 

$  2,486.15    *  2,495.15 
VISITORS'   FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $     286.87 

Received  from  visitors 778.80 

Paid  for  library 801.78 

Balance  on  hand $     157.84 

$  1,058.67    $  1,058.67. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS   AND  EXPENDITURES. 

RSCBIVSD.  PAID. 

Gash  on  hand  July  1, 1888 $  1,784.43 

General  support  fond 68,692.80       $53,82121 

From  State 66,290.87 

From  Jones  county 848.16 

From  insane  asylum 2,108.82 

From  sale  of  old  quarry 1,800.00 

From  old  buildings  and  repairs 746.00 

Construction  fund 60.292.84  88,552.90 

Officers'  and  guards1  salary  fund 47,829.27  45,42173 

Transportation  fund 1,094.60  1,006.30 

Reward  fund 250.00  200.00 

House  furnishing  and  painting  fund 60.14  50.00 

Prisoners' aid  fund 846.96  34695 

Steam  boiler  fund 1,145.90  1,145.60 

Real  estate  fund 2,828.00  2,823.00 

Electric  light  fund 8,100.00  8,100.00 

Firehose  fund 600.00  500.00 

Convict  fund 1,961.66  2,84«.96 

Visitors'  fund 778.80  901.73 

Balance  cash  on  hand 5,252.11 

Total $175,689.49       $175,589.49 

STATE  OF  IOWA,)M 

JONES  COUNTY.       J  **' 

I,  T.  T.  Parsons,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  the  foregoing  financial  state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  Iowa,  is  trut^totbe 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

T.  T.  PAB80N8,  Cfefc 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  18& 

J.  H.  Chapman,  Clerk  District  Court. 
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PRISON  STATISTICS. 


Statement  of  Convicts  received  and  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary  at  Anamosa, 
Iowa,  from  July  i,  1883,  to  June  J0,  1886,  both  dates  inclusive. 

In  confinement  July  1, 1883 229 

Received  by  conviction  of  courts 281 

Escaped  convicts  recaptured 6 

Received  for  safe  keeping 9 

Total 626 

CONVICTS  DI8CHAB6ED. 

By  expiration  of  term 201 

By  pardon 87 

By  order  of  the  Governor 1 

By  order  or  courts 10 

By  escape 6 

By  death 6 

By  killed  in  attempt  to  escape 1 

By  sale. keepers  delivered  up. 9 

In  confinement  June»30, 1886 266 

Total 626 

STATEMENT  OF  HABITS. 

Temperate 105 

Intemperate 176 

Total 281 

SOCIAL   STATE. 

Married 77 

Widower 17 

Widow 7 

8ingle 180 

Total 281 
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Males 261 

Females 12 

Total 281 

EDUCATION. 

Good 15 

Fair 7 

Common 202 

Poor U 

None IS 

Total 281 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Congregational * 

Christian 11 

Reformed 5 

Campbellite 2 

United  Brethren 6 

Adventist 2 

Evangelist 4 

Episcopal & 

Protestant & 

Presbyterian 25 

Lutheran ft 

Jewish 1 

Quaker 1 

Baptist 24 

Methodist 72 

Catholics 88 

Infidel * 

None 22 

Total 281 
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Statement  of  2erm%  Age  and  Nativity. 


TSBM. 


O 

as 


! 


NATIVITY. 


o 


One  month 

Three  months 

Four  months 

Six  months 

Eight  months 

Nine  months 

Ten  months 

One  year 

One  year,  one  month 

One  year,  three  months. 
One  year,  four  months. . 
One  year,  six  month — 
One  year,  nine  months. . 

Two  years 

Two  years,  six  months. . 

Three  years 

Three  years,  six  months 

Four  years 

Five  years 

Six  vears 

Seven  years 

Eight  years 

Ten  years 

Fifteen  years 

Twenty  years 

Twenty-one  years 

Twenty-two  years 

Life 


Total 


2 

7 

4 

28 

5 

6 

4 

42 

1 

6 

1 

35 

1 

38 

11 

36 

6 

11 

16 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 


281 


16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28' 
29; 

30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
68 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
64 
67 

85 

• 


5 
7 

15 

13 

8 

15 

18 

21 

20 

13 

14 

9 

13 

12 

11 

2 

5 

5 

5 

9 

6 

4 

4 

1 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Georgia 

Iowa 

llinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Michigan 

Maryland 

New  York 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

America 

Belgium 

Bohemia 

Canada 

District  of  Columbia 

Denmark 

England 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Russia , 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Wales 


Total 


1 

36 

26 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

84 

1 

1 

1 

25 
10 
1 
2 
6 
1 

19 

13 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

18 

18 

1 

10 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 


Average  length  of  terms,  2  years,  7  months.    Average  age  of  convicts, 
29  years,  2  months  and  8  days. 
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Statement  of  occupation  and  place  of  crime. 


OCCUPATION. 

• 

u 

a 

3 
73 

COUNTY  SENT  FROM. 

• 

u 

% 

B 

p 

Agent 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

6 

8 

1 
o 

3 
74 
12 
6 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
74 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
11 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 

281 

Bremer 

4 

Attorney 

Buchanan 

6 

Artist 

Black  Hawk 

Benton 

4 

Butcher 

8 

Brush-maker 

7 

Buena  Vista 

1 

Blacksmith 

Boone 

2 

Barber 

Cass 

1 

Baker 

('lay  ton 

1 

Cabinet-maker 

8 

Clerk 

Gerro  Gordo 

11 

Cooper 

Cedar 

1 

Carpenter 

8 

Cigar-maker 

Clinton 

25 

Cook 

Chickasaw 

6 

Engineer 

Dickinson 

1 

Farmer 

Delaware 

1 

House-keeper 

Dubuque  

19 

Hostler 

Emmet 

1 

Horse-dealer 

Fayette 

1 

Hunter 

Franklin 

1 

Hotel-waiter 

Floyd 

Hamilton 

1 

Jeweler 

2 

Laundress 

H  arrison 

7 

Laborer 

Hardin 

7 

Machinist . . . , 

Johnson 

5 

Marble-cutter 

1 

Moulder 

Jones 

9 

Jackson 

a 

Operator 

Kossuth 

3 

Fop-maker 

.Linn 

26 

Porter 

1ft 

Plumber 

Monona  

3 

Physician 

Mitchell 

4 

Pharmacist 

Montgomery 

2 

Painter  ,,.,.,,  r    T ,  r ............ , 

Monroe 

1 

Railroader 

O'Brien 

3 

Shoemaker 

Pocahontas 

I 

Shoe-cutter 

Plymouth 

5 

Stone-cutter 

Scott 

a 

Saloon-keeper 

Sac 

2 

Stock-dealer 

Story 

3 

Salesmen 

Tama 

2 

6 

Seamstress 

18 

Tinner 

12 

Teamster. 

Webster 

9 

Tailor 

4 

3 

1 

Total 

an 
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CR1XE  OF  CONYICT8. 

Adultery 3 

Abortion 1 

Arson ..  3 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder 8 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  manslaughter 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  adultery 1 

Burglary 32 

Bigamy 3 

Burglary  and  larceny 8 

Breaking  and  entering 4 

Breaking  and  entering  and  larceny 8 

Burglary  and  grand  larceny 5 

Concealing  s tolen  goods 1 

Forgery 10 

Forcible  defilement 1 

Forcibly  rescuing  a  prisoner 1 

Grand  larceny 13 

Having  in  possession  counterfeit  coin,  with  intent,  etc 2 

Having  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female 1 

Incest 8 

Larceny 90 

Larceny  from  the  person ? 

Larceny  from  a  building  in  day  time 8 

Larceny  from  a  building  in  night  time 6 

Larceny  and  burglary  and  assault  intent  to  commit  murder 1 

Kee  pi  ng  a  house  of  ill-  fame 2 

Murder,  first  degree 4 

Murder,  second  degree 3 

Manslaughter 10 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 5 

Passing  counterfeit  coin 1 

Prostitution 2 

Robbery 6 

Robbing  U.  S.  mail  by  putting  in  jeapordy  life  of  carrier 1 

Rape 3 

Receiving  stolen  goods 1 

Robbing  a  postofflce 1 

Setting  fire  to  commit  arson 1 

Swindling 1 

Uttering  and  passing  forged  notes & 

Uttering  and  presenting  fraudulent  pension  papers 1 

Wilfully  and  maliciously  burning  buildings 1 

Total 281 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Ho  v.  A.  E.  Martin,  Warden: 

By  comparing  my  report  of  the  two  years  just  passed  with  the  pre- 
vious years,  I  find  that  we  had  about  the  same  amount  of  sickness. 
Oar  aggregate  of  men  has  been  larger  than  formerly.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  ohronio  oases  accumulate  as  the  prison  grows  older,  making 
the  aggregate  somewhat  larger.  Our  mortality  list  is  also  somewhat 
larger.  Five  men  have  died  from  disease,  and  one  of  wounds  re- 
ceived while  attempting  to  escape. 

By  comparing  lists  with  those  of  other  prisons  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  number  of  cases  treated  is  less  than  that  of  almost  any 
ether.  This  is  the  best  argument  I  can  give  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  Institution. 

Our  men  have  plenty  of  good  food,  well  cooked,  are  well  clothed; 
and  in  fact  all  wants  that  contribute  to  their  health  are  attended  to. 
The  greatest  need  of  our  prison  at  present  is  more  room  and  better 
for  the  female  convicts.  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  all 
in  they  can  be  removed  into  the  new  building  now  in  process  of 
•onatruction,  the  old  rooms  being  illy  adapted  by  situation  for  inch 


I  would  suggest  that  authority  be  given  some  competent  person  to 
formulate  a  system  for  a  better  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  hos- 
pital. There  is  much  in  both  prisons  of  statistical  value.  The  ex- 
yease  would  be  small,  and  an  uniformity  of  records  and  systems  of 
reports  would  be  of  great  convenience  and  value. 

the  annexed  table  of  oases,  I  submit  to  you  this  report 
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MBTCCAL  CASKS. 


Typhoid  fever 

Bilious  fever 

Pneumonitis 

Pleurisy 

Dysentery 

Diarrhea.  .. 

Inflammation  of  bowels 

Rheumatism,  acute 

Rheumatism,  chronic 

Bronchitis,  acute 

Bronchitis,  chronic 

Diabetes  mellitis        

Herpes 

Indigestion,  acute 

Indigestion,  chronic 

Constipation,  habitual 

Lumbago < 

TonsiUtis 

Pharyngitis 

Consumption 

Neuralgia 

General  debility 

Insomnia 

Inflammation  of  middle  ear. 

Pericarditis 

Granulated  eye  lids 

Lead  poisoning 

Opium  habit 

Scabies 

Acne  rosa 

Insane 

Glandular  swelling  neck 

Nasal  catarrh 

Conjunctivitis 

Erysipelas 

Abscess 

Spermattorhea. 

Hysteria. 

Malarial  intermittent 

Tenia  solium 

General  debility 


! 
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25  Hernia 

8  Necrosis. 

2 

4 


a 


17 

66 

8 

10 

28 

14 

5 

1 

4 

40 

14 

24 

6 

22 
13 
4 
11 
5 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
8 

2| 
17 
4 
3 
8 
17 
1 
5 
2 
6 


Syphilis  (all  f oi  ms).... 

Stricture 

Carbuncle 

Gonnorhea 

Retention  of  urine .... 

Frostbitten 

Phymosis 

Varicocele 

Gunshot  wounds 

Leg  amputation 

Foot  amputation 

Erysipelas  traumatic  . 

Bullet  extraction 

Synovitis 

Tumor  removed 

Fistula  in  ano 

Hemorrhoids 

Wounds  of  head 

Injuries  of  extremities 

Orchitis 

Injuries  to  chest 

Fractures  of  all  kinds . 


11 
4 

18 

14 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
5 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 

19 
5 

24 
3 
2 
7 


L.  J.  Adair,  M.  D., 
Physician. 
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CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Martin: 

Sib — The  time  for  our  usual  report  has  come.  There  is  such  a 
similarity  in  prison  chaplains'  reports  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
attempt  one.  Unlike  other  religious  teachers,  or  pastors  of  churches, 
we  can  give  no  accessions  to  the  church,  no  excommunications;  for 
in  a  prison  no  church  organization  exists.  We  cannot  give  resident 
members,  neither  non-resident.  Of  course,  all  are  supposed  to  be 
resident  members  until  their  term  of  service  expires  (occasionally  an 
exception,  when  some  one  takes  Frenoh  leave). 

All  we  can  well  do  is  to  briefly  refer  to  the  regular  duties  of  a 
chaplain.  Sunday  services  are  regularly  held,  which  include  prayer 
meeting,  Sunday  school,  and  church  services.  After  our  usual  Sun- 
day exercises,  a  service  is  held  in  the  women's  department,  for  the 
female  convicts.  In  both  places  good  attention  is  given,  and  some 
interest  shown. 

We  do  not  see  the  result  of  religious  instruction  in  the  degree  we 
hoped,  but  the  future  may  reveal  to  us  muoh  that  is  now  hidden* 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  labor  on,  and  leave  results  in  the  hands  of 
One  greater  and  wiser  than  we. 

One  feature  of  encouragement  is,  that  men  acknowledge  to  me 
their  wrong-doing,  and  seem  to  be  striving  to  do  better,  confessing 
muoh  of  wrong  and  asking  help  and  instruction  in  the  path  of  hon- 
esty and  right,  showing  that  some  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  which  has  at  least  awakened  conscience  and  caused  them 
to  feel  there  is  something  better  in  store  for  them  if  they  will  only 
forsake  the  course  of  evil  and  try  to  do  right.  These  things  all 
point  in  the  direction  of  better  lives.  Letters  received  from  men 
who  have  gone  from  our  prison  are  encouraging.  Many  of  them  tell 
of  the  struggle  and  the  victory  won,  of  temptations  resisted,  of  the 
determination  to  lead  honest  lives,  to  work  for  a  living  and  try  to 
give  an  equivalent  for  that  whioh  they  receive.  A  letter  was  recently 
received,  a  portion  of  whioh  reads  like  this:  "The  times  are  hard, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  work.  I  have  been  strongly  tempted 
to  give  up  the  struggle  and  say,  'The  world  owes  me  a  living,  and  I 
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will  get  it  without  hard  labor.9  Then  comes  to  me  the  instruction 
given  in  the  prison  chapel,  the  kind  admonition  and  advice.  I  can 
almost  see  and  hear  you  urging  to  a  better  life;  so  I  have  been  kept 
from  doing  anything  crooked.  I  mean  never  to  do  a  knowingly  dis- 
honest thing  again.  I  will,  God  helping  me,  prove  to  you  that  I  can 
be  an  honest  man,  and  your  labor  has  not  been  in  vain."  When  such 
word  comes  to  me  from  ex-oonviots,  I  think  I  will  never  be  discour- 
aged again,  for  if  one  soul  is  saved  from  sin  to  purity  and  holiness,  a 
life  work  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  result  attained. 

Sinoe  our  last  report,  several  have  been  taken  from  us  by  the  hand 
of  death;  some  have  trusted  they  have  aooepted  the  Christ  love  dur- 
ing their  last  illness.  We  could  only  hope,  and  leave  them  to  the 
"Judge  of  all  that  doeth  right,9'  believing  He  remembered  their  in- 
firmities and  the  influences  that  led  them  into  temptation;  that  He 
would  take  into  account  much  which  men  despise.  We  committed 
them  to  their  last  resting-place,  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
a  just  and  good  Father. 

Our  Sunday  school  is  flourishing.  It  is  a  live  school.  Good  atten- 
tion is  always  secured,  and  a  large  number  show  their  interest  by 
preparing  their  lessons.  A  good  bible  study  is  going  on,  and  I  hope 
for  great  good.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  our  Sunday 
school  teachers.  They  are  faithful  and  persevering,  always  before 
their  classes  unless  prevented  by  illness,  or  some  speoial  providence 
detains  them.  They  are  doing  a  noble,  earnest,  Christian  work.  One 
of  the  number,  E.  J.  Wood,  has  been  identified  with  the  school  ever 
sinoe  the  organization  of  the  first  does.  Others  have  for  years  been 
teachers  in  the  same  school.  Always  prompt  and  earnest,  they  set 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  years  have  not  lessened  their 
zeal  or  their  effort*.  Eternity  alone  can  tell  the  good  they  are  doing. 
We  can  always  depend  upon  Rev.  Asa  Presoott,  J.  A.  Bell,  E.  J. 
Wood,  Judge  MoCarn,  Judge  Stacy,  Chas.  Smith,  Mr.  Pollard,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Condit,  Mrs.  and  Carrie  McCarn,  as  earnest  teachers.  May 
they  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  their  faithfulness,  and  find  added 
to  their  "crown  of  rejoicing"  saved  souls  from  among  their  prison 
Sunday  school  scholars. 

We  have  added  to  our  library  a  large  number  of  books,  having 
now  a  library  of  more  than  1,800  volumes.  We  depend  wholly  upon 
the  money  reoeived  from  visitors  to  defray  expenses,  never  having 
asked  for  an  appropriation  from  the  State.  Of  that  fund  we  expend 
annually  from  $125  to  $160  for  re-binding  books;  from  $50  to  $60  for 
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Sunday  school  supplies.  From  this  fund  we  supply  the  foreigners 
who  cannot  read  English  with  papers  and  books  printed  in  their  na- 
tive language — also  school  books,  slates,  eto. 

July  1,  1883,  we  had  balanoe  on  hand,  1286.37;  have  received 
1773.30;  paid  for  library,  1901.73;  balanoe  on  hand,  Jane  30, 1885, 
$157.04. 

The  Rev.  D.  A.  Matthews,  of  Onarga,  111.,  continues  to  send  us 
reading  matter  in  the  form  of  papers  and  magazines.  Others  have 
also  remembered  us  by  sending  papers,  tracts,  etc. 

I  can  only  reiterate  the  statement  in  my  last  report  of  the  univer- 
sal courtesy  and  kindness  extended  to  me  from  the  convicts,  and  the 
uniform  kind  consideration  and  thoughtf ulness  on  the  part  of  your- 
self. Also  the  other  officers  and  guards — all  have  oheerfully  contrib- 
uted to  lighten  the  labor  and  make  my  work  pleasant,  for  whioh  ac- 
cept my  heartiest  thanks. 

Respectfully, 

ANNA  C.  MERRILL, 

Prison  Chaplain. 
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TURNKEY'S  REPORT. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Mabtin,  War  dm: 

Sib — I  herewith  hand  you  my  biennial  report  of  the  moneys  re- 
cceived  from  visitors  and  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  garden  (a  tract 
of  land  containing  twenty-four  acres  under  cultivation),  sinoe  my  last 
report  (Jane  30,  ▲.  d.  1883),  whioh  is  respectfully  submitted. 

RECEIPTS  AT  GATE. 

Cash  received  from  visitors $778.80 

GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  PRODUCT. 


QUANTITY. 


AMOUNT. 


Beans,  green 

Beets 

Summer  cabbage 

Winter  cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn,  sweet  or  sugar  (green) 

Corn,  sweet  (dry) 

Cucumber  pickles 

Lettuce 


Spring  onions. 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Okra 

Peas  in  pod. . . 

Parsley 

Red  pepper. . . 
Potherbs.  ... 


Potatoes 


Pol 

Sweet  potatoes 

Radishes 

Radishes,  winter , 

Pumpkins  and  squashes. 

Turnips 

Rutabagas 


Total. 


00  bushels.... 
880  bushels.... 

8,000  heads 

8,000  head* 

210  bushels?.... 

1,000  heads 

2,000  heads 

400  bushels.... 
100 bushels .... 

24  barrels 

8,000  hds.,  (large) 

1,666  dozen 

1,060  bushels.... 
212  bushels ... 
8  bushels .... 
80  bushels.... 
10  pounds .... 
12  pounds . . . 
5  pounds .... 
20  pounds 
1,800  bushels.... 
102  bushels.... 

1,080  dozen 

10  bushels,... 


800  bushels.... 
280  bushels.... 


60.00 

190.00 

240.00 

240.00 

105.00 

50.00 

60.00 

200.00 

50.00 

120.00 

40.00 

88.88 

580.00 

106.06 

3.00 

80.00 

5.00 

6.00 

2.60 

10.00 

450.00 

51.00 

54.00 

500 

60.00 

50.00 

60.00 


*  2,860.80 


LEWIS  KINSET, 

Turnkey. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  2\oenty  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Penitentiary  at  Anamosa 
would  respectfully  report: 

That  we  visited  the  Penitentiary  on  January  20th  and  21st,  and  by 
reason  of  the  snow  blockade  were  kept  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
22d,  during  which  time  we N  visited  the  cell  house,  engine  and  boiler 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  store-room,  work-shop  and  oellar,  together 
with  the  chapel,  hospital,  female  department,  and  ip  short  all  the  va- 
rious buildings  and  departments  connected  with  the  prison  as  care- 
fully as  the  time  at  our  disposal  would  permit. 

We  found  282  male  and  thirteen  female  prisoners  confined  in  said 
prison,  most  of  whom  are  in  good  health,  all  oomf ortably  clothed  and 
well  fed.  For  breakfast  and  dinner  they  are  allowed  all  they  want  to 
eat,  and  for  supper  they  are  furnished  bread  and  coffee,  which  they 
carry  to  their  cells  with  them. 

The  food  is  of  a  plain,  substantial  nature,  clean  and  well  cooked, 
and  partaken  of  by  the  prisoners  freely  with  apparent  relish. 

In  conversing  with  the  prisoners  we  find  some  complaint  of  severe 
punishment  for  slight  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the  prison,  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  officers  in  charge  use  no 
harsher  means  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  govern- 
ment and  proper  discipline. 

The  chief  complaint  made  by  the  prisoners  was  in  reference  to  the 
law  fixing  "good  time,"  and  this  complaint  comes  wholly  from  those 
having  long  sentences  to  serve.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
laws  we  find  the  Iowa  law  equally  as  favorable  on  this  point  as  the 
Illinois  laws,  or  the  law  of  other  States.  Especially  is  this  true,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  average  term  of  sentence  is  but  two  years  and 
three  months. 

Another  common  complaint  of  prisoners  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
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Anamosa  is,  that  the  prison  chaplain  is  by  reason  of  her  sex  unquiii- 
fied  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  limited  number  of  female  prisoners  confined  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary at  Anamosa  scarcely  justifies  the  employment  of  a  Matron,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  until  the  number  of  female 
prisoners  reaches  twenty-five  the  services  of  a  matron  oould  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  law  allowing  one 
guard  for  every  eight  prisoners  should  be  changed  to  allow  one  guard 
for  every  ten  prisoners. 

We  find  the  cell  house  well  ventilated,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  It  is  commodious  and  clean,  as  indeed  are  all  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  prison. 

80  far  as  your  committee  oould  learn  the  appropriations  have  been 
properly  expended,  and  for  the  purposes  appropriated. 

There  have  been  no  diversions  of  the  money  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury  that  were  apparent  to  your  committee. 

The  buildings  being  as  near  fire-proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them,  no  fire  escape,  other  than  the  regular  means  of  exit,  is  deemed 
necessary.  The  buildings  are  well  supplied  with  good  fire  hose  at- 
tached to  hydrants  in  the  various  buildings,  and  always  ready  for  use 
in  case  of  fire. 

The  warden's  house  is  oommodious  and  comfortable,  yet  plainly 
furnished,  and  does  not  require  anything  further  at  present. 

We  find  that  the  work  on  the  building  intended  for  the  use  of  crim- 
inal insane  is  well  along;  the  foundation  being  all  in  and  the  stone 
work  of  two  rows  of  cells  completed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  this  work  should  be  pushed  to  completion  as  speedily  as 
possible,  in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  hospitals  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant and  Independence  of  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cold,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  everything 
was  buried  in  snow  your  committee  did  not  visit  the  quarries  owned 
by  the  State,  but  were  .informed  by  the  Warden  that  they  contained 
an  ample  supply  of  stone,  not  only  for  the  work  to  be  completed  at 
Anamosa,  but  for  use  by  the  State  at  any  of  the  other  State  Institu- 
tions. In  fact  a  considerable  quantity  of  Stone  from  these  quarries 
has  been  furnished  the  Orphans9  Home  at  Davenport  and  the  Asy- 
lum at  Independence,  as  is  shown  by  the  Warden's  report. 

No  contract  labor  is  performed  by  any  of  the  prisoners  at  this 
Penitentiary,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  a  small 
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amount  per  day  should  be  allowed  each  oonviot  for  every  day  he  may 
labor,  and  such  sum  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  his  family 
if  he  have  any,  or  if  he  have  no  family,  it  should  be  paid  him  at  the 
expiration  of  his  service. 

We  find  the  following  list  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the 
Penitentiary  with  the  monthly  salary  of  each  placed  opposite  their 
respective  names: 

LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  THE  PENITENTIARY  AT  AN  AMOS  A,  IA. 

Per  month. 

A.  E.  Martin,  Warden $  166.67 

G.  S.  Hickox,  Deputy  Warden  and  house  rent 110.00 

T.  T.  Parsons,  clerk 70.00 

L.  J.  Adair,  physician 60 .  00 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Wood,  matron 75.00 

A.  G.  Merrill,  chaplain  and  teacher 70.00 

F.  W.  Port,  hospital  steward 60.00 

Lew  Kinsey,  turnkey 50.00 

J.  M.  Breen ,  guard 50 .  00 

T.  Buckner,  guard 50 .  00 

C.  Bucknet,  guard 50.00 

W.  M.  Brown,  guard 60 .  00 

A.N.  Boswell, guard 50.00 

H.  Ballard,  guard 50.00 

Frank  Baum,  guard 50.00 

J.H.  Brant,  guard ' 50.00 

J.  K.  Chapman,  guard 60.00 

P.  Egan,  guard 50.00 

Robert  Ewing,  guard 50.C0 

Frank  Ferris ,  guard 50 .  00 

E.  J.  Gill,  guard * 60.00 

J.  C.  Gibson,  guard 60.00 

H.  L.  Griffin,  guard 60.00 

R.  W.  Johnson,  guard 50.00 

R.  W.  Johnson,  guard , 60.00 

11  Kenyon,  guard 60.00 

Fred  Kenyon,  guard 50.00 

B.  J.  Kelaey,  guard 50.00 

N.  Lewellen,  guard 50.00 

C.  M.  Gowan,  guard 60.00 

M.  McOarty,  guard 50.00 

J.  0.  McCarthy,  guard 50.00 

M.  McLaren,  guard 60.00 

J.  B.  Moreland ,  guard 50  00 

J.  H.  Moreland,  guard ,. 50.00 
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J.  B.  Martin,  guard $  60.00 

J.  H.  Phinney,  guard 50.08 

C.  J.  Stanger,  guard 50.00 

John  MoMiller,  guard 50.00 

D.  G.  McKay,  guard 50.00 

W.  H.  Port,  guard 50.00 

F.  Schuler,  guard 60.00 

John  Flaherty,  guard 50.00 

Thonun  O'Rourke,  guard 50.00 

Frank  Barnes,  foreman  and  engineer 90.00 

D.Dambrum,  foreman 85.00 

James  Lister,  foreman 85.00 

T.  G.  Mollett,  foreman 76.00 

Farrell  O'Rourke,  foreman 70.00 

M.  Pell,  foreman 00.00 

J.  C.  McFarland,  foreman 00.00 

(3.S.  Maudesley,  baker 00.00 

Total $2,978.67 

In  view  of  the  deficit  in  the  State  treasury  oaused  by  reason  of  un- 
usual appropriations  made  by  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly  it  if 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,500  asked 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  iron  fence  around  a  strip  of  unoccupied 
ground  in  front  of  the  present  cell  house  can  well  be  deferred  until 
our  State  finances  are  in  better  condition. 

We  also  find  the  Prison  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  oity 
water  works  at  a  moderate  cost,  and,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  $8,000  asked  for  the  construction  of  a  tank  house  and  pump 
can  safely  be  withheld  until  the  more  important  improvements  now  in 
progress  are  completed. 

As  most  of  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  insane 
and  female  departments  now  in  course  of  construction  is  stone  pro- 
cured from  quarries  owned  by  the  State  and  prepared  and  placed  in 
position  by  the  convicts,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  iron  is  now  very 
cheap,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  will  be  ample  to  carry  on  construction  for  the  coming 
two  years,  and  will  furnish  material  enough  to  keep  fully  employed 
all  the  conviot  labor  the  Penitentiary  will  contain  during  the  next 
biennial  period. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  were 
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courteously  treated  by  the  Warden  and  his  deputy,  and  afforded  the 
facilities  usually  accorded  to  visiting  committees. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  M.  Whaxey, 
On  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

O.  L.  Andkbson, 
John  T.  Hamilton, 

On  the  part  of  the  House. 
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STATE  OF  IOWA, 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Stats 
Des  Moines,  December  1,^1885. 

To  His  Excellency,  B.  R.  Sherman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

Sis — In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report 
an  abstract  of  the  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  for  the  years  1884  and  1885,  as  returned. ^to  this  office  by 
the  clerks  of  the  District  Court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203  of  tbe  Code,  and  chapter  22,  acts  of  the  Eighteenth  General  As- 
sembly. 

Frank  D.  Jackson, 
Secretary  of  State, 
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A  STATEMENT 

Skowinq  the  offenses  of  which  persons  were  convicted  in  the  State  during  the  year 
ending  September  30^  1S8^  and  the  number  of  convictions  for  each  offense: 

Adultery 4 

Against  right  of  suffrage 2 

Arson 4 

Assault 50 

Assault  and  battery 49 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  manslaughter 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder 21 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape 13 

Assault  with  intent  to  inflict  great  bodily  injury 31 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill : 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 1 

Attempt  to  murder 3 

Bastardy 1 

Bigamy * 

Breaking  and  entering 36 

Burglary ft 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 1 

Cheating  by  false  pretenses * 

Circulating  obscene  literature 1 

Contempt  of  court * 

Compounding  a  felony l 

Conspiracy 3 

Cruelty  to  animals 1 

Defacing  a  public  highway 3 

Destroying  property 1 

Disturbing  public  assembly 1 

Disturbing  the  peace 9 

Disfiguring  another * 

Drunkenness * 

4 

Embezzlement 

Escaping  from  jail 

Exposing  the  bo3y  indecently 
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False  pretense 3 

Felony 1 

Forgery 27 

Gambling 17 

Horse  stealing 5 

Illegal  voting 2 

Incest 8 

Keeping  a  nuisance 164 

Keeping  a  gambling  house 87 

Keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame .• 22 

Keeping  a  disorderly  house 8 

Killing  domestic  animals 1 

Larceny..., 177 

Larceny,  grand 24 

Larceny,  petit 84 

Larceny  from  building 12 

Larceny  from  the  person 5 

Lewdness 7 

Making  fraudulent  conveyance  of  property 1 

Malicious  mischief 18 

Malicious  breaking  fence 1 

Malicious  killing  stock 1 

Malfeasance  in  office 1 

Manslaughter 10 

Misdemeanor 28 

Murder 5 

Murder,  first  degree 8 

Murder,  second  degree 4 

Nuisance ....  460 

Nuisance— keeping  gambling  house 8 

Nuisance— obstructing  highway 2 

Nuisance— maintaining 4 

Nuisance— violating  liquor  law 24 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 7 

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses 1 

Obstructing  highway 6 

Obstructing  railroad  track 8 

Permitting  gambling 2 

Perjury 2 

Producing  an  abortion 1 

Rape 5 

Receiving  stolen  goods 2 
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Recognizance 

Releasing  stock  from  distraint 

Resisting  an  officer 

Robbery I 

Seduction 

Selling  intoxicating  liquor  contrary  to  law 8fr 

Setting  prairie  on  fire 

Swindling 

Uttering,  etc 2 

Vagrancy S 

Violation  of  city  ordinance   J 

Offense  not  stated 10 

Total 1^02 
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A  STATEMENT, 

Shoving  the  affirms  of  which  persons  were  conmetsd  to  the  State  during  the  year 
ending  September  SO,  1886%  and  the  number  of  convictions  fer  each  offence. 

Abortion 8 

Adultery 6 

Aiding  in  concealing  stolen  goods 8 

Aiding  prisoners  to  escape 8 

Appeal  from  justice  court. l 

Anon 9 

Asamult 44 

Assault  and  battery 27 

Assault  to  commit  manslaughter 6 

Asamult  to  commit  murder 20 

Assault  to  commit  rape 18 

Assault  to  mulct  great  bodily  injury 89 

Asamult  to  kill 12 

Asamult  to  rob 2 

Bastardy 2 

Bigamy 8 

Breaking  and  entering 41 

Burglary 84 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 2 

Cheating  by  false  pretenses 7 

Contempt  of  court 2 

Conndendng 8 

Ciuelty  to  animals 8 

Defilement 2 

Disturbing  public  assembly 1 

Disturbing  the  peace 2 

DriTingoff  cattle.... 2 

Drunkenness 2 

Embezzlement 8 

False  pretense 1 

Felony 6 

Forgery 38 

Fraud 1 

8 
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Gambling 1 


Illegal  rotlng  aikl  adrisliig  the  same 7 

IBM*. T 

Incorrigibility  tad  inrabocdinatioa 4 

Keeping  *  mdsfinee l* 

Keeping  ft  gambling  boon 4* 

Keeping  hoaee  of  in  fame 9 


Larceny,  petit 

Larceny  from  banding. 
Larceny  Cram  dwelling. 
Larceny  Cram  person. . . 


libel. 


Maiming 

Malicious  mJaeblef . 
Manslaughter 


Murder 

Murder,  first  degree. . . 
Murder,  aeeond  degree. 


Huisanee,  againat  eatoon  keepers,  and  for  violation  of  liquor  law m 


Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenae. 
Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses. 
Obatruetbig  highway. .. . . 


Peijuiy 

Permitting  gambling 

Pilfering 

Prostitution. .... 

Premeditated  injury 1ft 

Bape 

Becehring  stolen  goods 

Besisting  an  officer IS 

Bobbery 


Seduction 

Solemnizing  a  marriage  without  a  license. 

Setting  prairie  fire 

Swindling 


1886.1                             CRIMINAL  CONVICTIONS.  1S7 

Theft 1 

Transportin    liquor  unlawfully 1 

Uttering  as  true  and  publishing  h  false  order 9 

Vagiancy 0 

Violating  the  Sabbath 1 

Violation  of  town  ordinance •  '* 

Willful  trespass 4 

Offense  not  stated 8 

Total 1,88* 
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